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APPTAN 


Anthony, and Lepidus ; the Triumvirs, Bratw, and Caſſius, defeated and flain; | 
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TO HIS 


EXCELLENCY 


3 Rk KB 


EARL 


O F 

OSSORY,* 
| n | 
May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, "p 
Ould I as truly boait Thad perfornt- 
ed your Commands in making Ap« 
plan Engliſh, as I can that IT at- 
tempted it by your Command, 1 
GA GIRYC | ſhould with much more confidence 
C than now T dare ) preſent it to your Loraſvip ; for 
the leaft flattering imagtnation that I were able to make 
A 2 this 


Em. 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Ja—_— F 


this excellent Hiforian Jpeak as well, and prove as 5 plea- 
þ ago your. Lurdbip in ours, as. be does in any other 
foreign Langitage, would be aptto create in me a conft- 
dence, pardonable only in thoſe who are ſucceſsful in their 
obedience, and whoſe Performances are equal to their 
Wiſhes. | $ 

But ſince the TIN of my 020 wade forbids 


me to entertain any ſuch thoughts, I come with all bu- 


mility to lay at your Lordſhips feet not the effefts of my 


well doing, but of my, good will; and though T am ſuffi- 
ciently ſenfuble of my 1vamt of power 10 give height tomy 
deſires; yet I reſt ſatisfied in this, that Experience hath 
zaught me, your Lordſhip can never ant goodneſs £0 4c- 
cept of my intentions: And Shilf you have ſo much of 
that Heaven about you, I can fear little damage from 4- 
ny Earthly Defefis of- mine. 

-» And whilſt your Lordſhip is pleaſed to own Appian, 
and undertake bis proteion inthis Humble Dreſs of mine, 
what doubt can T harbour of bis finding a bappy Reception 
in the World? You, who have been ſo great an 
Example of the main ſubjeF he treats of, Military Prow- 


els; : You, whohaveſo ſeaſonably pre ſed-your ſelf firward, 
2 both 


_—__—————————_—_—_ AWE 


Dn —— 
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both in Naval and Land:Service for the Glory of your 
King and Country, that no Example of Roman Bravery 
could everreach to; Tou, whom if Appian himſelf were 
flill alive, be would be proud of the opportunity of - exe- 
ceeding all be bas done(* in one of his greateſ# Excellen- 
cies  ) bygiving a Charadter of ſo illuſtrious a Worthy, 
For I dareleave it to any impartial Reader of this Age io 
judge whether any of bis Deſcriptions of thoſe Hero's whoſe 
Afions be writes comes not ſhort int many points of what 
juſtly might be ſaid of your Loraſhip, or if any there be ( ſure 
T am) none but the twogrear Scipios canpretendtoclaima- 
ny Parallel. You like them bave unintereſſed fought for 
your Country, and in this bave exceeded them, that 
when your Glory was already at that beight made you the 
envy of ill men, you fil thruſt your (elf into thoſe ha- 
eards makes you the Admiration of all that have either 
Goodneſs or FH, wi which together with your other ex- 
cellent Qualities deſervedly entitles you to that Attribute 
once given to the Emperour Titus, of being, The De- 
light of all Humane Kind. 
But why ſhould I ſtrive to tell theWorld what they al- 
ready know, and what none will diſpute with me; *'T is an 


Honour 


———.. 


"The Epiſtle Dedicatory. Hay 
Honour too great for me, that your Lordſhip bas by laying 


\—_ 


this Command upon me, given me an occaſ#onto publiſh the 
hearty deſire I bawe to acknowleage all your Lordſhips F a- 


wours, and to aſſume aliberty (few men living but would be 
praudtoſharein) of declaring my ſelf, 
e 


My Lord, 


Your Lordlhips 


Moſt Humble, moſt Faithful, 


And moſt Obedient Servant 


7. D. 


—_ — 


TO THE 


READER. 


Hough this Hiſtory be ſo excellent in it ſelf; 

both asto its Method and Original Style, that 
. it needs no Preface to recommend it, yet ſuch 

is the invincible power of Cuſtom, that a looſe 

Sheer muſt be caſt away to uſher it among the 
people; and [ cannot be fo ſtubborn to diſoblige them 1a ſo 
crivial a matter : and though 1 know it is no purpoſe to ſay a- 
ny thing of my (elf, finceall Ican fay will not ſtop the leaſt 
cenſure; yet for others ſatisfaQtion 1 will ſpeak ſomething of 
my Author, and this Book, as 'tis his. 

He was, though Native of Alexandria, a Roman Citizen, 
and for his exquilite parts and Learning ſo much reſpeced in 
his time, that he was ſucceſſively Advocate to two Emperours 
of Rome ; an Employment which gave him the opportunity 
of having at his command the prime Records of the Empire, 
which it is poſſible firſt put him upon compoſing this Hiſtory : 
for by ſeveral hints in theſe Books of his we find the uſe he 
made thereof, and eſpecially of the private Memoirs of Au- 
guftus Ceſar, written with his own hand, which he tells us he 
had ſeen, and whereby. poſſibly he was enabled ſo exaQtly to 
diſcourſe of thoſe intricate cauſes of diſguſt berween young 
Ceſar and Anthony , which he does in his Civil Wars, and 
which poſlibly he had been much more Jarge upon in his Hi- 
ſtory of Egypt, had not that among others unfortunate» 
ly been loſt. 

For he began his Hiſtory from the 1nfancy of the Roman» 
State ( his firſt Book treating of their Afﬀairs under their 
Kings )) and ſo continued rt, not by hudling all cheic Actions 
together according toan exatt ſeries of time, but by compo- 
ſing a parricular Book of every great and renowned War in 
any Province or Country, without intermingling it with che 
Affairs of any other Country farther than the neceflity of the 
Story required, till at length he concluded with the Battel of 
Attium, 


*— 


To the Reader. 


Afiun, and Conqueſt of Egypt, which was the Jaſt Province 
reduced-under the Roman Power, and with which the whole 
Empire became entirely fertled in peace under the vera 
ment of Ceſar Auguſtas. 

And certainly all the mighty Adtions of ſo great nd glo- 
rious a,people as thoſe of Rome, compiled by fo excellent an 
Author, muſt needs haye been a work worthy of the World : 
but whether it were the pleaſure of Fate to make us ſenfible 
that all chings ſfublunary are ſubjeR to decay, or (as the French 
Tranſlator will have it) a juſt puniſhment from Heaven for 
the Roman Pride, Avarice, and Cruelty, that no gntire;fliſto- 
ry of all their prodigious Undertakings ſhould be tranſmit- 
r«d to Poſterity, this fe}] under fare of moſt Roman Hiſtories, 
and of thirty rwo Books written by Appian, nineteen have 
been eaten up by devouring time, and thirteen only preſerved 
ro our days, wiz. the Punich, Syrian, Parthian, Mithridatich, 
Illyrian, Gallick ( and that too but a fragment) Spaniſh and 
Hamniballick War, with five Books of the Civil wars, all 
which are here made Engliſh. True it ts, chat in the Latine 
Copy with the Amnot. Var. there are ſeveral fragmenrs of other 
Wars managed by rhe Roman People, but fo utterly 3 imper- 
fed, thar the cranſlating of them would have given little or 
no' ſatisfadiion to the Reader. 


I bave but one ching more to add, that is, notwithſtand- 
ing our misfortunes in being deprived of fo great a part of this 
noble Hiſtory, we may take occaſion ro admire the excellent 
method and contrivance of Appien, his compoſure being 
fuch, that though ſo many of his Books are loſt, yer the want 
of them renders not thoſe Jeft imperfe& ( as Livy, or other 
Hiſtorians are by ſo much as 1s left of chem ) but by taking 
the whole Aﬀeairs of every Country from the firſt dealings the 
Romans had with them, rill fuch time as they were reduced 
ro a Roman Province, he makes every Book independant, and 
become a perfe&t Hiſtory, and withal the Reader not being 
amuſed, nor hiz memory confounded by running from one 
Adion to another, nor the Afﬀairs of one people or Nation to 
another, according tothe ſeries of time is not expoſed to the 
hazard of forgerting what he had before read of a Concern, 
that breaks of in the middle, ro give way to others, as we ſee 
in Many other Hiſtories, bur may - go on with all Delight 
imaginable every thing here treated of, being perfe&t and 
cntire in it ſelf. THE 


UM 


THE 


PREFACE 


Or THE 


AUTHOR. 


Efiening to write a Hiſtory of the Roman Wars, I judged it 

——_ to begin it with the Bounds of their Pa In 

the firſt place, the greateſt part of thoſe Nations inhabiting 

the Coaſts of the Britiſh Ocean pay them obedience ; from 

thence entring into the Mediterranean Sea by the Straits of 
2g Gibraltar, which way ſoever you caſt your eyes, all that you 

behold of Iſles or Ports or Lands, is ſubjeth to their Dominion. The firſt peo- 
ple found on the right hand Coaſt of that See are the Mauritanians or Moors, 

and after them ſeveral other Africans, as far as Carthage, and up in the 
main'Land are the Nomades, whom the Latines call Vumidians, as they call the 

Country Numidia. Continuing onwards on the Sea Coaſt by the Lybians, as 
far as the * Syrtes on the Coaſt of Cyrene, aud Cyrene it ſelf. Next them ſuc- + o, quick. 
ceed the Marmarides, the Hammoniens, - and all the people agreeing wpon ſands. 

the * Palus Marien. Next them is found that great City which took its name « 5. .. 

| pol- 

from its Founder, Alexander, ſcituate upon the Confines of Egypt, and then fibly thas 
all Egypt ſtretching it ſelf up towards the Springs of. the Nile, as far as the Which Herode- 


Oriental eAfthiopians, and returning to the Sea at Peluſtum, from whence |» $A 


going along the Coaſt you "= Syria, Paleſtine, 41d above them 4 part of A- 

Tabia on the Banks of t = Sea. = to wry 1 per. above 

which is the Co of *Ccelo Syria,which extends it ſelf as far as Euphrates. , 

A little rev game Pahaphions environed with 1 Deſerts, which like- — _- 
wiſe extend themſetves as far as Euphrates: T7hoſe which give Bounds to the 

Syrians are the Cilicians and Cappadocians their Neighbours with that Armenia 

called the leſſer : they follow all thoſe other Nations which ſubmit tothe Roman 

Empire on the * Euxine Sea, of which number the Syrians and Cilicians tie wp- « _ 1, 
on the Mediterranean, As for the Armenians and Cappadocians, they are on the Black Sea, 
one fide bounded by the Pontick Nations, and on the other ſide joyn thoſe people 

| 4 
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living in the Continent, environed by Armenia Major, where the Romans le- 
wy no Tribute, but only have a right of naming their Kings. Now between 
the Cappadocians and the Cilicians there is a great Peninſula which advazces 
into the Sea, whoſe right hand Coaſts are bownded by the Fuxine, Propontich, 
Helleſpout and eAfgean Seas, and the left by the Seas of Pamphylia and Egypt, 
for areſ Seas compoſe this Peninſula, whoſe Inhabitants towards the Fgyptian 
Sea are the Pamphilians and the Lycians, and after them the Carians, as far as 
Jonia » and thoſe towards the Euxine Sea, the Propontick and Filleſpont are 
the Galatians, Bythinians, 1Myſians and Phrygians : and thoſe who inhabit the 
middle parts are the Lydians and Piſidians : ſo many different Nations within 
this Peninſula ſubmitted to the Roman Rule. Moreover, beyond the Strait on 
the European ſide they po eſſed other Provinces on the Euxine Sea, as Myſia 
«nd Thrace, ſo fat at leaſt as they Iny upon that Sea. 


 ——— 


Oppoſite to Tonia begins the Gulf of the eAigean Sea, next to it is the Sea 
of Tonia, and then that of Sicily, which is followed by the Tyrrhene Sea which 
reaches to the Pillars of Hercules. On the Coaſts of all theſe Seas which extend 
themſelves from lonia to the Ocean, there liz many Provinces of the Roman 
Empire, as all Greece, Theſſaly, Macedonia, zhe remainder of Thrace, 
Pannonia 4d Illyria, and after them: Italy, which is waſhed at the bottom of it 
by the Ionian Sta, paſſes along the Syrrbeng extending it ſelf as far as Gaul, 
a part of which lies of the Mediteranean;others are bounded by the Northern 
Ocean , and ſome have the Rhine for their Frontier. Next Fay all Spain 
and Celtiberia, which extend themſelves along the Coaſts of the Northern and 
Heſftern Ocean to the Pillars of Hercules. 


1 ſball ſpeak of theſe people more exactly, as the method 1 haue propoſl ro 
fad, ans me. But now having deſcribed the Bownas of this oth 
towards the Sea, entring into the Continent we ſhall find that part of Ma 
nia, which lies wpon the Occidental Ethiopians, and after it many\Countr 
Africa (almoſt uninhabited by reaſon of the exceſſive heats 
wild Beaſts) ſtretching as far as the Oriental Ethiopia, which are the Fron- 
riers of the Roman Empire in Africa. As for their Dominions in Aſia they 
are bounded by the Euphrates, Mount Caucaſus, and Colchos, extending it 
ſelf ro the  Euxine Sea, and the remainitr of that Sea Coaſt. 7n Eutope its 
Bounds are the two great Rivers of the Rhine, and the Danube, of which the 
Rhine /oſes it Jef in the Northern Ocean, apd the Danube in the Fuxine Sea, 
not but that the Roman Dominion extends it ſelf vur ſome Germans beyond the 
Rhine, and over the Getes whom they call Daci, beyond the Danube. 


Theſe are the Limits towards the Continent, as we after a very curious ſearch 
have learn'd. Beſides which all the Iſlands in the Mediterranean, - as t Cy- 
clades , Sporades, Echinades, Tyrrhenides, Baleares, and an infinite 
mumber of others of different names in the Seas of Africk, Ionia, Egypt 
Myrtoe, Sicily, axd our Sea, as likewiſe thoſe which for their excellence t 
Greeks call great, as Cyprus, Crete, Alot Lesbos, Eubcea, Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, Corkica : In ſoort, all their Tſles as well great as ſmall, depend upon the 
Romans. HW ho moreover having landed their Forces in Britany, which is an 
Hand fo gre, that it ſeems another Continent, they have conquered the better 
half," flighting the remainder as not worth their pains: nor indeed does that 
part they poſſeſs yield them any great advantage. 


Though 


The Author's Pretace. 

Though they have now ſubdued ſo many People and Nations, yet were they 4: 
bove foe hundred years before they could make themſelves Maſters of all Italy. 
Two hundred and fifty years they lived under their Kings, tif having expelled 
them with a ſolemn Oath, never to admit them again, their Common-wealth 
was governed by 'the worthieſt Citizens, and by Magiſtrates which they yearly 
changed, inſomuch, that within two hunared years after the firſt five hundred 


it was by continual Vidtories, and the aſſiſtance of Strangers, who from all parts 
ſought their alliance; increaſed to ſuch a height, that in thoſe times the Romans 


became Conquerors of 4 great number of Provinces. 


c 

After which Czlar having made himſelf the moſft powerful of the Ape he 
lived in, was ſo near uſurping the Sovereignty, that he left the: Romans E. the 
ſhaddow and name of a Common-wealth, whilſt he in effet# was become abſolute 
Maſter of it ; inſomuch, that from bis time even to this all that great Empire 
has payed obedience to one ſingle perſon, whom, to avoid the violation of their 
Oath ( occording to my opinion ) they ftiled nothing but *. Fmperour ; and in- * Commander 
deed the name it ſelf ſeems much more genuine, as being likewiſe common to ®.cinch or Ge- 
thoſe who commanded en Army for a time : and yet they are indeed Kings in ef* acm 
fett. *Tis now two hundred years fince the firſt of thoſe Emperours. anto our 
time, during which, a long and conſtant peace having ſecured their Dominion, 
the City is become both beautiful and rich. For the firſt mightily added to the 
Provinces, and reſtrained within bounds of duty theſl which. had a mind to re- 
volt. 4nd in ſhort, very prudently choſe rather to content themſelves with 
thoſe rich Countries on the Sea Coaſt, and with the well ordering of them, than 
ro _ their Empire ad infinitum, over poor and batharows Nations from 
whom: they could reap no advantage : {my ſelf haue ſeen #t Rome Ambaſſadors 
who have come —_— to ſubmit theefelues and their Country to the Roman 
Empire, whom the Emperour would not accept of, becauſe they could bring no- 
thing to his Coffers ; "for they give _ tos multitude of Nations, whoſe Do- 
minions they themſelves pe are at the expence to defend ſandry Pro- 
vinces, efteeming it a great ifhonowr to deſert thoſe whom they have once taken 


ento their protetiion. 


They have always beengareful to maintain on their Frontiers mighty Armies, 
4s Guards to this vaſt Empire, which both by Sea and Land they have with ſuch 
labour and diligence maintained, as if it had been but ſome little Province: 
or was ever any Dominion of fo wm extent, and ſo long duration together. 
For if we conſider Greece ſince the Reign of Darius, which wes the time 
its beginning of Glory, until Philip the Son of Amyntas adding to him the 
Athenians, Lacedemonians and Thebaxs, there would yet be no compariſon: 
for the Greeks rather made. Har about the preheminence of their Cities, than 
to enlarge their Territory z, and the nobleſt of their Adtions was but the Defence 
of their Liberty againſt foreign Princes : for when any of them deſigned topaſi 
into Sicily , in order to any Conqueſt, they ſtill came off with diſhonour ; or 
if at any time in 4 hoſtile manner they entred Alia, they were forced to a re- 
treat without doing any memorable Action. In ſhort, the Grecian Prowefi, as 
ambitions as it was, never conquered any thing out of Greece which it any long 
time enjoyed, being contented with preſerving the Liberty of that Country, and 
the reputation of an invincible valor , but after the time of Philip the So of 
Amyntas, and his Son Alexander, their Glory ſeems to we very muth dim1- 
aiſhed :. nor had the Empire, founded by them in Aſia ws thing to equal that e. 
ſtabliſhed by the Romans in Europe, conſidering the weakneſi and frninccy f 
: 4 2 the 
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* England , 


the Aſiaticks, as may be ſeemin the progreſs of this Hiſtory. For the Romans 
parrw few Battels to ſubdue al cha | dren they poſſeſſed, rhough they 
wvete.: defended by JAacedonians.:. but Africa and Europe were gained. with 
mighty -dabour. Beſides, thoſe three great «Empires of the Aſſyrians, Medes 
and: Perſians did not.' (put themaltogether.,) \continae nine hundred years, as 
the Roman Power has done, which \ lakes te this inſtant, and yet the extent of 
thoſe three Empires, was leff by one half thau that of the Romans, if we com- 


pare:tbe. Bounds of ontwitht otber.; for the Roman Empire reached fron the 


Heſtern Ocean, as far as Mount: Caucalus, the Euphrates, ad to the eAf- 
thiopians that are above Egypt to Arabia : and in ſhort, even to the Oriental 
Sea;" fa that the'Oxean were its bounds both Eaſtward and Heftward, whilſt all 
the © Mediterravean nd thoſe: Iſles-it embraces, and even *( Britain ). in the 


not known in A\/prtherm Octen ſubrpitted.t0 its Dominion, --. Hhereas the Meats and. Perſi- 


_ == ns inthoſe timesben they were moſt . þ 
name of Bri- the: '(Galph 
NET be. F 
NE oe tent. As. t0* thy \ Affairs of the Macedonians before the Reign of Philip' the 


ing 


| | ul at Sea, mever had. more. than 
of Pamphilia, with, #he land of Cyprus, and ſome ſmall matter 


on the. Confts of . the. Tonian Seaybeſides the Perſian Gulf which is of no great ex- 


by the Angles, Sppgf Amyntas;' they were but in #b44 condition, having. wo ſure Founagtion. 
od in Tree" tt4s, that Philip was vVery\ happy in all be exdertool , but he never waged 


by the Britains 
ro afhſt them 
in their War 


Har out of Greece, or the Neighbouring\Provinces. At laſt under. Alexan- 
der thit "Kingdom was raiſed to's prodigions and an incomparable. _ of 
exe 


with the Pitts, Greatneſs, as well for its extent, and the number of its peaple, as for t 


a People tha 
then poſſeſſed 
that part of 
the Iſland call- 
ed then Cale- 
donia, now 


Scotland. 


* Licutenan- 
CCS, Or Vice- 


gerencies. 


© pedrtrous Lye 6 its-Pieforves.; yet was it. only like a flaſh of Lightning, if 


we canſoder its ſhort continuance. '. Not but that after it was divided intofeveral 
* Satrapies,/ every: Province did 6 for a long time afterwards maintain\ and pre- 
ſerve\ its primitove. yplendor-+.\For the Kings. of Egyptanly kept in pay two 
hundred. thouſand. Foot-mex, forty thouſand . For ſemen, three hundred: Ele- 
phants trained to the War, two thouſaxd- Chariots armed with Scythes, with 
Arms in ſtore for three hundred thouſand Men ; and beſides all theſe' Land: 
Forces, had in conſtant readinefs two thouſand Shallops, or ſmall Veſſels, fif+ 
teen hundred Gallies, with all their Farniture, eight hundred tall Ships rigged, 
and ſplendidly fitted with all Naval Proviſions, and richly gilded: both in 
Poop and Prow, on which they were wont to go to War, that they might appear 
with the greater . As for Money, they had conginually in the 'Tredſury 
ſeven hundred and forty thouſand\Fgyptian Talents of Silver, as appears by the 
Regiſters. wherein*theſe things are recorded, which are producible to this aay, 
andpticalach thoſe left by Alexander's immediate Succeſſor to the Kingdom 
of Egypt, who of "aff the Xings was the moſt exatt in his Accounts of his Reve: 
nues, moſt ſplendid in his Fxpences, and moſt magnificent in his Buildings, 
Moſt certain it ts, 'there were uu other Satrapies not much inferiour to this, 
but they all fell to ruine by the Civil Diſſentions of the ſucceeding Princes, 
than ivhich no more dangerons Plagite can infect a preat  Eftate. But the Ro- 
man Empire, becauſe admirable both in its greatneſs and profpericy, by reaſon of 
that long tontinuance, the produtt of its Senates prudent deliberations, though 
the raiſmg of this Eftate required. an extraordinary vigour, and Spirits capable 
of unaergoms incredible Iabour and overcoming ten thouſand diffealties » for 
ſaccefi never made them proud nor preſumptuons, till they ſaw themſelves firmly 
ſettled: and on theother ſide, adverſity never diſmayed them ; for not the loſi of 
twenty, way forty, uo, nor fifty thouſand Men in one ſingle Battel, not the 
hazard of an abſolute ruine by Plague, Famine, or Sedition, ener made thens 
abate of their Courage ;- but at laſt having baffied all imaginable dangers for 
ſeven hundred- years together,, and triumph'd over all thoſe difficulties dayly op- 
poſed 
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poſed them, they raiſedtheit. Empire to that beight of 'Glory.and. Greatneſt, 
and at preſent reap the Fruits of both their good Fortune awd, Pradence: - .” © 


Mam Authors as well Greek as Zatine. have tvrote of all:theſe things, "and 
indged the Subje(t is. greater than that of the Macedonian Afnirs,. tho they 
were ia their ſeaſon poſſibly more confiderable.  Bub. for my part, after : 

well conſigered the Reman, /irtut, thet { might. make the more. contemplative 
compatiſon- of it with: that of other Nations, | 4 have giuen freedom to my 
thoughts to wander from one place to another, from Carthage to Spain, from 
thence to Sicily or Macedonia, and faxcied either an Embaſſie, or a Commiſi- 
onto ſuccour the oppreſſed, and thence like a perfett Vagabond ( that had no- 
thing elſe to do ) returning either to Carthage or Sicily, 7 have collefted 
all things neceſſary to compoſe this Hiſtory : 1 informed wy ſelf how often 
the Romans ſent Anbeſſl or Armies into Sicily, and of every minute 
Action they performed: there, till they reduced it under that obedience it now ac- 
knowledges. 1 enquired into all Treaties of Peace, or Overtures between one or 
Fother that had been tranſacted between the Carthaginians and Roman People, 
what HVrongs one had done to the other, and what Loſſes and Overthrows each 
had received till ſuch time as Carthage was demoliſhed, and Africa was made a 
Roman Province; and at laſt how Carthage being rebuilt, Africa came into 
the ſtate we now find it : I have followed the ſame courſe through all the other 
Provinces, led by | a curioſity to under ſtand all that the Romans had done of great 
and glorious, to know the ſloth or induſtry of every Nation, the Virtue and 
Fortune of this vittorious People. And in ſhort, all things worthy recording : 
and imagining it would be no unpleaſant thing to the world to know the Roman 
Hiſtory , in this manner 1 laid my deſign to write the particular Ations of e- 
very Province by themſelves, omitting what in thoſe times was done elſewhere, 
and referring it to its proper place and order. 7 looked upon it likewiſe as un- 
neceſſary to ſet down throughout the whole the time when every thing paſſed, 


judging it ſufficient to obſerve it in Aﬀairs of moſt Importance. 


Let me add, that heretofore the Romans had but one name, like other men, 
in proceſſof time they added another ; and it is not long -m that ſome of them 
took a third, the better to make themſebves be known, Either by ſome bodily mark, 
or ſome advantageous endowment of mind ; ſo ſome Greeks likewiſe to their 
names added Sirnames. Hherefore I ſhall ſometime mate uſe of all their 
Names, eſpecially when I am treating of Illuſtrious Perſonages, to the intent 
they may be the better known ; but Tſhall call many, as well of the one as the 
other, by thoſe names moſt agreeable to the matter in hand. 


For the Order and Method of this Hiftory, *tis taken from the time in which 
theſe IVars were begun aud ended ( notwithſtanding there mere divers others 
int-rfer/d, which are omitted to avoid confuſion. ) JVherefore the ſeveral 
Books (hall take their Titles from the matter, as the Punik, Syrian, Parthi- 
an, Mithridatick, Iberian, «24 Hannibal's 7ar, &C. 


As to the Domeſtick Seditions, and Civil Wars, we ſhall treat of them 
according to the time in which the Authors of them lived, as that of Marius 
and Sylla; of Pompey 4nd Czlar ; of Anthony and the other Czlar, fir- 
named Auguſtus, againſt the Murderers of the firſt Czſar. And laſth, the 
Far which the Conqueronrs made one againſt another, which is the laft Civil 
IVar, and during which, Egypt fell into the Power of the Romans. Thus the 


Aﬀairs 
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Affairs with ſtrange Nations, ſhall be divided by each Book, and the Civil 
Wars by the Chiefs of the Parties. | 


But who am 1 that write all theſe things? Many perſons know already, and 
I my ſelf have declared it, bat to declare jt yet more publickly, Twas bor in 
Alexandria, of an honeft Family in my Country: afterwards 7 lived at Rome 
where 7 pleaded Cauſes before the Tribunal of the Czlars, till ſuch time as they 
honoured me with the Quality of one f their Procuratores. He that would know 
more, may learnt from the Books 1 have wrote on this Subjett. 


_—— 
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He Foundation of the City of Carthage. It A brief Recital of the 
Roman Wars againſs the Carthaginians,” Wl. 7he firſt Punick # 
e Attilius was defeated by Xantippus. IV. /#ar of the - 


ans againſt all the People of T.ybia. V. The cauſe of ah fot Rk 
PRnes 


War. VI. Scipio obtains G—_ for this Wat y 
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and advances into Sicily. VII The Carthaginians prepate for defence. 
VIII. 7he gecaſion of, Maſanilla's diſcoptgnr in py phax, and the Car- 
thagintggf.; 1X. 10 land Ari} X. iſa # an ambuſh 

. for XI. Scipio befiegits, 2nd ries LochaZ. XII Eroe thouſand 
 - Africans defeated by Scipio. XIII. Scipio beſieges Utica , where Syphax 
- 70 gain time propoſes Conditions of Beace. XIV. Afſdrubal and Syphax 
deſign to ſurprize Scipio. . Scipio calls a Council, where he reſolves to 
EErnits ; 's Camp by Nb, 

- XVI. Aſdribal vpor. his de- 

he i»iaff7 s bar yet rallies his forces. 


between mo | 


G 
"Fo >; the deligpering her up 


o Africa, prepares for War, and the 
pillaging the Roman Ships. XXIV. Han- 


ta it by Scipio, where- 
tht Peopte will not con- 
ent plo , who forces him at length to 


give Battel. XXVI. The two Generals draw up their Armies in Battalia, 
and make their Orations to their SWullliers, XXVY1II. 7he Battel between 
Hannibal ad Scipio, where Hannibal i defeated. XXVIIL Scipio aps 
Citi for Pete, whigh is granted "on 
. The People oppoſe the Peace, yet 
bly of the Senate, the Peace is x a- 
ference betwixt Maſanifla axd the 


If 

|; he Romans concern themſehves, XXXII. The 

great Battel between Maſaniſla, and the Carthaginians , with the ſiege 0 

t heir Camp by that King, whagnqles them paſi under the 7oke. XXXII.. 

The Romans laying hold on the occaſion, it is decreed in the Senate to make 

Har upon Cartha Te at that City be yaſed. XXXIV. The Conſuls 
advance ints Sicily, whi 


the Carthaginians bring them three hundred of 
their children for Hoſtages. XXXV. From Sicily they paſs to Utica, where 

- the Carthaginians yield up their Arms. XXXVI. The Conſuls declare to 
the Deputies, the Senates reſolution, touching the demoliſhing of Carthage, 
XXXVII. Hanno's Oration Fo the Conſuls to move them to compaſſion. 
XXXVIII. Cenforinus Anſwer. XXXIX. 7he Carthaginians hearing the 

+ News, 11 deervios_propere for War. XL. Deſcription of the City of 
Carthage. XLI. The beginning of the fiege. XLII. Anoble At of Sci- 
pio's, yet but Tribune, { XLIIL." Death of Maſagifla, whoſe Goods are di- 
vided among his Children by Scipio, the Executor of his Will. XLIV. 

. . Scipio draws Phameas to the Roman Party, they 4 both to Rome, and are 
magnificently recerved. XLV. Calfghurnius Piſo, ad L. Mancinus, come 

| to command the Army, who ſpend the Summer without doing any thing. 
XLVI.\ 7heCorthag inians take beart and conterin the Romans," XLVII 
' Scipio ohoſor Conſul ihe comes ro Utica, where he finds Mancinus, amd the 
- hwy 4n oveat dauper, rom whiah he: diſ-erigages them. XLVIN. He re- 
© 8fabliſhvs Diſoiphine rw the —_ XIIX. He takes the place of Megara. 
Le &&e ſeizes on the Neck of the Peninſula, where he fortifies himſelf, yi 
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by that means brings a Famine into the City. LI. He bloeks wp the Port of 
Certhage with a dam, and the Carthaoinians open another peſege on the 
other ſide, at which they iſſue out with a great number of” ſhips. LIL. 4 
Sea-fig ht with a/moſt equal off. LIII. Scipio ſtezes on the preat Plat-form, 
or Bulwark before the JValls. LIV. He takes and pillages the Camp before 
Nephere , and makes himſelf Maſter of all the Plain-country of Lybia. 
LV. He takes the City, and thoſe in the Citadel ſubmit ;' ſave only the 'Run- 
aways with Aldrubals /Vife. LVI. He ſends the News to Rome, and 


after having given all neceſſary Orders in Africa, returns to Rome , which 
he enters in triumph. 


He Phenicians built Carthage in Hfica, fifty years before |. 
the ſack of 7roy.: It was Founded by Xorws, and Carche- 
on, or as the Romans , and” indeed the' Carthaginians 
themſelves, will have it, by a'Tyrian Lady called Dido, 
who (her Husband being privily murdered by Pygme- 
leon Tyrant of 7yre, which was revealed to her'in a 
Dream) conveyed aboard all the Treaſure ſhe could, and'ſhipping her ſelf 
with ſome Tyrians that fled from the Tyranny , came 'to -Zyb:4 , to that 
place where now Carthage ſtahdsz" and upon the people of that Countries 
refuſal to receive them; they demanded for their Habitation only ſo much 
Land as they could compaſs withan Oxe-hide. This” propoſition ſeemed 
ridiculous to the Africans, and they thoughrit a/{hame to: refuſe Strangers 
a thing of ſo ſinall con{equenice $beſides they could not imagine how 'any 
Habitarion could be built in ſo ſmall a-patch' of ground; and therefore that 
they might have the pleaſure to «diſcover the Phenicians ſubtilty , the 
granted their requelt. . Whereupon the Tyrians taking i Oxe-hide, ent tt 
round about , and made fo fine a Tho ; thatthey therewith encompaſſe 
the place where they afterwards built the-Citadel-of Cirthaye, which # 
from thence was called * Byrſa. Soom after by little/*and little": ex- * Byrſa = 
tending their limits, and becoming ftronger 'tlien their-.Neighbours, 'as —_ 
they were much more cunning , they cauſed 'Ships{'tt be: built "xo/* - 
traffick on the Sea after the manner of the Phenicians,iby which'means 
they built a Ciry adjoyning to their Citadel. -- Theiri: powet' thus 
encreaſing, they became Maſters of Zybis\'- and the -tircumadjacent 
Seay and at laſt making War ypon Sicily, ' Sardinia; and all theIfhknds 
of that: Sea, and 'even in Sp4iz ww ſelf, they fent' thirhe? Colonies þtAl 
at length from ſo ſmall a beginning ,, they formed :an'!Effare. ico! 
Table in Power to that of the Greeks:;'- and-in Riches'/to that:of the 
**3 #01 5] 
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But about ſeven hundred years after the Fonndatioh of |Carrhagej.the I 
Romans won Sicily from the Carthaginians, and after thatiSardiviae, and cat 
length m the ſecond Punick War; $pais it ſelf,” | Afterwhichtheſc- Nations 
being in continual War , the Carthaginiansunder theicyminand of Ziar- 
nibal waſted 7taly for ſixteen years together, (tillfuch'tame as the Romans 
commanded by Cornelius Scipio the Elder; deprived ther: of their-power, 
taking from them their Ships, 'and Elephants; and forcing them topay-Tri- 
bute; whereupon a ſecond Peace was concluded between:theft two 
This laſted fifty years , after which” began ' the' third and ilaſt Prinxck 
War, in which the young Scipio-being General of the Romans; Cantbepe 
was utterly ruined, 2nd {trict prohibition made of Rebuilding it. Howe- 
B 2 ver, 
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ver, the Romans founded another Town. in a place near adjacent, which 
they made choice of for the greater conveniency of keeping the Africans 
in ſubjeftion, Now becauſe in our Hiſtory of Sicily , we have already ſet 
downall the memorable a&s of the inians there, and in that of 
rind 1 ave in that Country, as likewiſe in that of Hannibal , all the 

ions of that Captain in 7taly, we have reſolved in this Book to write 
only what was done in Zybis, after the beginning of that War which ſuc- 
ceeded that of Sicily. 


When therefore the War of Sicily was ended , the Romans armed 
three hundred and fifty Ships, with which they made a deſcent into Zybia; 
where after having reduced ſome Cities under their obedience, they left 
Atilines Regulus to command the Army. This General gained the Romans 
two hundred Cities more, which ſurrendred to him, being weary of the 
Government of Certhage ; and preſſing forward his Conqueits, he ſpoiled 
their Territories, even to their very Gates.After all chefs loffes, which the 
Carthaginians believed ha to them only for want of good Generals, 
they demanded one from the Lacedemonians, who ſent tothem Xartippme. 
Attiligs was now encamped near the Fens of Zybia, from whence upon 
Intelligence of this Captain's arTival,he adyanced towards the Enemy, but 
having taken his march along the Edge of the Marſhes, and in the greateſt 
heats of Summer,his Souldiers were grievoully incommoded by the weight 
of their Arms , by thirſt, heav, labour, and the darts thrown on them, 
from the Mountains , yet though they marched in this condition all the 
day, coming towards 5 Evening toa River, which now only ſeparated 
the two Armies ; he forthwith made his Men paſs over, believing it would 
ſtrike a terrour into Xantippms his Army. The Lacedemonian on the 
ther ſide, judging it would be no hard matter to overcome people haraſſed 
in that manner , beſides that he had the night to favour him, preſently 

'drew.up his Army'in order and advanced to charge Arilins. In which he 
was not deceived, for of thirty thouſand Men that compoſed the Roman 
Army, a few only ſaved themiclves in the City of {pides, all the reſt were 
ſlain or taken Priſoners,and the General himlelf fell into the Enemies hand. 
Yet; this adyantage obſtrufted not the Carthaginians , tyred with the 
War, from ſending Ambaſſadors to Rowe to demand Peace, and {ttilius 
himfelf went upon Parol, to return himſelf a Priſoner if he obtained it not. 
And yet this-Captain when lie came to confer with the prime Men of 
Rome, was ſo far from inclining them to Peace, that he perſwaded them-to 
continue the War z and without doing ought elſe returned to Carthage, re- 
ſolved to ſuffer the utmoſt of their torments, and indeed the Carthaginians 
ſhut him up in a Cask driven full of ſharp Nails, where he ended his Life 
moſt miſerably, ;However,this good ſucceſs was the cauſe of Xartippms 
his 'death , for the Carthaginjans fearing leſt all the honour of the ViEtory 
would be attributed to the Lacedemonians, feigned a gratificarion of their 
General , makinghim ——_ Preſents, and ſending him back in Gal- 
loys of their own, but with orders to the Commanders of them , that as 
ſoon as they came into the open Sea, theyſhould throw Xantippus and the 
-Lacedemonians over-board ; 1o unhappy a recompence did this valiant Man 
receive for ſobrave an Aftion. And this is all that was done conſiderable 
in the firſt Punick Wars till ſuch time as rhe Carthaginians quitted to the 
Romans all their Rights in S:cily ; Now we have in our Sicilian Hiſtory ſet 
down in what manner this Treaty was made, therefore {ball fay no more 


here. 
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here. It will be ſufficient to. underſtand that by this means Peace was 
concluded berween the People of Rome and Carthage. 


Afterwards the Africans who were ſubjeCt to the Carthaginians and 
aſſiſted them againſt S-cily, and the Celres who ſerved under their pay 
in that War, complaining that the promiſes made them had not been per- 
formed, declared War againſt them, which obliged thoſe of Carthage tode- 
mand aid from the Romans as their friends, from whom notwithſtanding 
they could obtain no more, ſavea permiſſion to levy Souldiers in /taly at 
their own Charge:for and indeed by the Articles of the Treaty they could 
not require ſo much as that favour ; how be it the Romans ſent deputyes 
into Africs to determine the difference, and make Peace between theſe 
people. But the Africans would by rio means hearken to it,offering rather 
to tubmit themſelves to their government if they defired it, which how- 
ever they would not accept: this was the reaſon that made the Carthagi. 
nians fit out ſo powerful a Fleet to revenge themſelves on theſe Revolters, 
that the Sea being no longer left open to the Lybians ; by which they 
might fetch in Proviſions, and the land being left untild by reaſon of the 
Wars, they were reduced to ſuch great ſcarcity, as inforced them to return 
under the Carthaginians obedience. | 


This mighty Fleet not only pillaged the Lybians but even all they met 
with, and the Romans themſelves, whom they threw over-board after 

had rifled them, that it might not come to be known at Rome, and indeed 
it was a long timeere thefe crimes were diſcovered, and when they were, 
the Carthaginians ſeemed very averle to the giving fatisfaftion, till ſuch 
time that War being by the Romans declared againſt them they quitted 
Sardinia if reparation of this injury. And this Article was added to the 
firſt treaty of Peace. Sometime after the Carthaginians ſent an Army into 
Spain to reduce it under their obedience, and becauſe they aſſailed thoſe 
Feople ſeparately, they had already well advanced their Conqueſts : When 
the Saguntines had recourſe to the Romans for aid : Hereupor the Cartha- 
gihians made a ſecond Treaty, by which they were bound not to AQ any 
Hoſtilities beyond the River Zberzs, but this Treaty was ſoon broken, for 
Hannibal paſt that River, and leaving the Forces in S4iz under the Com- 
mand of other Captains came thundring into #aly with a Mighty Army. 
The Romans had at this time in Spain, Publius Scipio and his brother 
Cneus Cornelius, whoafter having gained ſundry Victories, were ſlain by 
the Enemy. Thoſe who ſucceeded them had no better ſucceſs,until Scipio 
the Son of that Publins who was kill'd in Sp4iz being commanded thither 
with an Army, all the world looked upon him as a man fent by the Order 
of Heaven, and guided by a Divine” Spirit, ſo great and glorious were his 
Adtions. At laſt having L apr much Honour and Renown, he deli- 
= up the Army into their hands whom the Senate had appointed to 

ucceed him, 


Being returtied to Rome he demanded Commiſſion to paſs into 
Africa with an Army, J_— himſelf both to oblige Hannibal to quit 
ttaly, and to force reaſon from the Carthaginians in their own Country. 
Many who had the higheſt charges in the Commonwealth diſliked the 
proje&t, alleging there was little appearance of doing any good by _— 
an Army into ics, and quitting ay, already by the Wars reduced al- 
moſt to extremity,whilſt Hannibal raged with Fire and Sword, and Hinno 
was 
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was comin£'to fall on them with great multitudes of Ligurians and Celtes, 
But the oppoſite party argued that it might well be believed that the Car- 
thaginians who attempted not the Conqueſt of 7raly, but becauſe they 
feared nothing at Home, would ſoon recal Fennibal when they ſaw War 
at their own Doors, this opinion prevailed, but upon condition that Scipro 
ſhould make no levies in Zaly {o long as Hannibal was in Arms, but if any 
Volunteers preſented themſelves he might make uſe of them as likewiſe of 
the Army of Sicily; they likewiſe permitted him to take for his paſſage 
ten of their Gallies ready fitted, with all thoſe that he could find in Siczly, 
yet without furnifhing him with'any Mony, but what himſelf could raiſe 
among his private friends, {o mean opinion had they. of this enterpriſe 
which afterwards proved of ſuch mighty importance. But Scipio who 
ſeern'd carried | to | Carthage ' by ſome Divine Power, tranſported him- 
ſelf into Sicily.with only about: ſeven thouſand Horle and Foot, out of all 
which he choſe three hundred'of the moſt ſtrong and comely youth for a 
guard to his Perſon ;; he would not arrive them in /ra/y, but as ſoon as he 
arrived.in Scily he:commanded a like number of the richeſt of the Iſland 
to'appear at.a certain place with the faireſt Arms and beſt Horſes they 
could--procure';:. And as ſoon'as they were come gave them leave to put 
other Perſons in their places, which being accepted by the Sicilians he pre- 
ſented tothem his three hundred young men commanding them, to give 

them their Arms and their Horſes, which they willingly conſented to, 
thus; 1nftead -of-three hundred: Sicilians, Sc;pz9 mounted and armed his 
three hundred-Kalians,, who: could not but give him. thanks for fuch 

a _ and indeed: did afterwards ſerve: him Excellently well in many 

occa[10ns. py MY $ | 


_ | As ſoon as :the Carthaginians underſtood theſe: things they gave 
Commiſſion to:2ſtrnbal the lon of Gifco to afſemble Elephants and ſent to 
Mago | who : was then: raiſing. Forces 'in Zignrid;' fix thouſand. Foot, 
eight hundred:/Horle and ' feven Elephants with -' Orders forthwith 
to :fenter- * Zerraria with all the force he could 'make, hoping to 
oblige) Scipio '+to:quit his. deſign on ' Zyb#e.. . ago 'was not over-quick, 
in the: Execution of thele Orders, whether it were: that he could not 
jayn:with: Hannibal, Who was far diſtant,or that he forefaw a troubleſome 
cvent/of the Enterpriſe." Z{drwba/ upon his return from the Chaſe of the 
Elephants, levies.upon the Lands of theiCarthaginians and Lybians, ſix 
thouſand Foot and eight hundred Horſe,” he buys likewiſe five thouſand, 
ſlaves for: the-Gallies, and the: Numidians furniſhed 'him with two thou- 
{and Horſe , befides ſome Foreign Mercenary Troops, ſo that having 
aſſembled an Army compoled' of ſundry '/Nations , hz broughr them 
about two hundred Furlongs: from the” City and there excerciſed and 
trained them. - # | 


There were at preſent in Numidia divers Kings whoſe Eftates 
were ſeparate, among whom Syphx held the firſt degree. Maſſaniſſa Son 
tothe King of the Maſſeſulians a Warlike Peopie, was likewiſe very-Con- 
fiderable, and was withal ſo comely of. perſon and aCtive of mind that 
Aſdrubal the ſon of Giſco.one of the principal men of Carthage deſired him 
for his-{on in law-though he were a Vumizian. As ſoon as the Marriage 
was agreed upon, that young Prince went to make War in $4 ; but 
Syphax who was in love with the Lady, mad that ſhe was engaged to ano- 
ther, with an Army invades the Carthaginians Lands, and promiles . Scipio 
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( who came out of ain to confer with: him ) that if he would affault 
Carthage he would joyn Arms with him. ; which was the reaſon that.the 
Carthaginians, who knew well of. what e \$phex would be to 
theta in this War, gave him Aaſariſſa's Midirels in Marriage without ei- 
ther his or dr»bals. own knowledg ; for they were both together ity Spaiz. 
That young Prince receiving advice of the affront dohe hin, {6 Te- 
ſented it, that to revenge himſelf he: entered! into. a-ſecret alliance with 
Scipio, which yet could not' be kept ſo private but it came to {arabals 
knowledge, who though he were much troubled ar the 1 done. to this 
Loverand his Miſtreſs,yer he believed he-was bound to preter the publick 
good to his private reſentment, and therefore to make away AMaſaniſſa. 
To which end, when this Prince was upottzeturn from 5$p4iz to take: poſ- 
ſeſſion of his Fathers Kingdom, lately dead, he gave him ſome Horſe to 
accompany him, with Orders to deſtroy him, in what manner ſoever it 
were; but the Kin ——_— their deſign, withdrew himſelf privily out 
of _ hands, ” __ -" = upon his Fathers Kingdom, which after 
he eſſion of, he together a .tlying wing of people accu- 
u=_rr by night as. well- as by day and oo charge an ra ina 
marvelous manaer: for ſo they rake war in:Vemidiz,where the men eaſily 
endure hunger, live on herbs inſtead of bread; and drink only water, and 
where the Horſes never eat Oats but feed only on Straw and Grals, and 
drink but ſeldom. AZaſaniſſa's Army was compoſed of twenty thouſand 
men of this temper, with whom he made ſtrange: incurſions, ſpoiling the 
Neighboring Provinces out of deſign to keep his men in Exerciſe. Theſe 
rations made both the Carthaginians and .Syphare, who had been com- 
plices in the affront put upon the. young Prince, believe they were made 
only to ſerve againſt them, wherefore they reſolved to prevent him, ma- 
king account that after they had defeated him, they would go meet the 
Romans.They had a far greater Army then he, & carried aloag with them 
great-quantines of Baggage and-'Waggons, loaden not only with things 
neceſſary but voluptuous, on the contrary Maſanifſs was in all labor 
an Example to his Souldiers ; Among all his Cavalry there was no loads 
either of Proviſion or Baggage, fo that having nothing to hinder them, 
ſometimes they made 4 retreat, ſometimes they charged the Enemy, and 
then again retired into places ſtrong by Sitnation. It ſometimes he -per- 
ceived himſelf prefled too hard upon, he gave order to his page to lave 
themſelves as they beſt could, and in the mean time kept himſelf conceal- 
ed only with a few, till ſuckf time as all returning by day or by night, 
they were again aſſembled at the place by him appointed for their Ren- 
dezvouz. Nay ſometimes it hapned,that he hid himſelf anly with two 
horſemen in a Cave,about which the enemy lay encamped, and that with- 
out being diſcovered. And it was indeed his principal care that the ene- 
my ſhould not know the place of his retreat, that they might never be 
able to aſſail him, but alwaies be forced to ſtand upon their own defence, 
As for proviſion he gave himſelfnot much trouble, ſtill furniſhing himſelf 
nightly ſurpriſes and whether it were Village, Town or City, he 
plundered all, dividing the Prey among his Companions. For which rea- 
ſon many Numidians flocked to him, not for pay, for he had none eſtabli- 
ſhed, but for booty which was more worth then pay. 


Whil&, Maſaniſſs thus made war againſt the Carthaginians, Scip4o 
had perfe&ted his preparations in S#ily,{o that having ſacrificed to ZFuprter 
and Neptuxe, he ſet fayl for Africa with two and fifty long Shops, =_ 
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hundred Ships of burthen, and a great number of Barks and Shallops : his 
forces were compoſed of Sixteen.thouſand foot and Six hundred horſe,and 
with them he. brought great ſtore of Arms and Engines of War. SHphax 
and the Carthaginians having advice of his wo reſolved to. make a 
difſembled peace-with AZaſan:ſſa, and to patch up things with him' until 
ſuch time as they had defeated Scipio. Bur well he knew their deſign, and 
thathe might pay them in their. own Coyn,  ( having firſt ſent advice to 
Scipio) he comes to find out Aſdruba! with this whole body of horſe as if 
he':had been indeed recenciled. _ It was near unto Utice that Aſarubal, 
Sphax and Maſaniſſa were incamped —_— and S$:5pi0 having been 
driven by the winds on that Coaſt, was likewiſe encamped near unto 4 
arubal, who had twenty thouſand foot, ſeven thouſand horſe, and twenty 
ſeven Elephants. Whether Syphax were afraid,or that he had a mind to 
betray all parties, he feigned char his Neighbors had invaded his Kingdom, 
and under pretence to go and defend it, left the others. 


_. Scipio 1n the; mean while -having reduced ſome Cities under his 
obedience, ſent daily out ſomeof his people to skirmiſh, that he might 
draw Aſdrubal to a battel, which yet he deſpaired todo, when Maſaniſſz 
by night comes ſecretly to his Camp, where after ſome Civilities paſſed on 
either ſide, he adviſes him to place the next morning five thouſand men in 
Ambuſh, about thirty furlongs from Uzica, near the tower. of Agathocles, 
formerly Tyrant of »$yrac#ſas, .And about break of 'day he.perſwades 
drubal, to lend Hanno who tommanded the horſe, to take a view of the 
Roman forces and'thraw himſelf. into Uricz, leſt the enemy lying ſo near, 
thoſe inhabitants ſhould revolr, offering himſelf to follow and ſecond him, 
if Aarubal thought it convenient. Hazno hereupon took the field with a 
thouſand choſtn Carthaginian horſe, and ſome Lybians, Maſaniſſs with 
his Numidians followed : But when they were on the right hand of the 
Tower, © Hanno with a few of, his * people having already taken the way 
towards Utica, a part of thoſe who lay in Ambuſh appeared, which gave 
opportunity to Maſeniſſs to adviſe him, whom Hens had left to com- 
mand the Carthaginian horle to charge, as if the Enemy had been but an 
inconſiderable number,and he. himſelf followed under pretence of ſecond- 
ing him. The Africans hereupon advancing, the reſt of the Ambuſh ap- 
peared, and now were theſe unfortunate people encloſed on all ſides, and 
as well by the Romans as by Afaſeniſſs himſelf cut all in pieces, ſave onl 

four, hundred which were taken Priſoners. er this defeat he poſts at- 
ter Hanno,and coming up him as if he had been his friend, arreſts him and 
carries him priſoner into Scipio's Camp, and afterwards exchanged him for 
his Mother who was in arubal's hands. | 


Aﬀter that Scipio and yan were joyned together, they pil- 
laged the whole Country, and delivered from bondage thoſe Romans 
which they found in Fetters, deſtined to toyl and ſlavery, and who had 
been ſent thither by Hannibal from Spain, Sicily and even from Ztaly it 
ſelf. ' Afterwards they laid Siege before a great City called Zocha, where 
they found great difficulties ; yet at length it hapned that as they were 
bringing the Ladders to the Walls, refolved to take it by Storm, the inha- 
bitants by a Herauld demanded that they might have permiſſion to march 
out of the Town, with their Arms and Baggage ; whereupon Sipio cau- 
ſed the Retreat to be ſounded. But the Souldiers angred at the miſeries 
they had undergone in the ſiege, would not obey, but ſcaled the __— 
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ling all they met with and ſparing neither ſex nor age ; The General ſent 
away without ranſom all that were ſaved, and as a puniſhment of their 
diſobedience, he took away all the plunder from the Souldiers, and cauſed 
thoſe Officers, were the caule of it, tocaſt Lots for their lives, in the fight 
of the whole Army, of whom three only he condemned to death, to whom 
fortune was not favorable. 


Being returned again to waſt the Country; Adrubal! laid a plot NIL. 

to ſurprize him, and tro eftect it, gave Order to Mago who Commanded 
his horſe,to charge him in the Front, whilſt he another way fell in upon the 
Rear. The Romans finding themſelves thus engaged in the midſt of their 
Enemies, divided their Army, likewiſe into two parts, and Scipio and 
Maſaniſſs commanding each their body, cut in pieces five thouſand Afri- 
cans,took eighteen hundred Priſoners and purſued the reſt ſo cloſe, that 
many of them tumbled hcadlong dowa the ſteep Rocks, * | 


Some days after Scipio beſieged Utics by Sea and by Land, and XIL 
having joyned two Gallies together, built Towers upon them, from whence 
he calt into the City Darts and Stones. Thus he did ſome damage to the 
inhabitants ; but he received likewiſe by the loſs of ſome ſhips. Mean 
while in the Siege by land they raiſed great platforms near the walls on 
which they planted batteries and with great * hooks ſtrove to pull down * The Greek 
the rampire. © The inhabitants on the other ſide undermined the be- - them, 
ſiegers works by paſſages under ground, tumbling them down as faſt foyute, * rag 
as they raiſed them ; they twined aſide the hooks with Ropes, fo that ,;4 cy theſe 
they could take no effe&, they oppoled to the Rams great Timbers or fort of hooks, 
Booms which received the blow without endamaging the ' walls, and ſeyths 
when the wind blew towards the Engines they darted out fire-brands to which they 
bura them. Inſomuch that Scipio out of hopes to take the City by this 44 4c of 
way of fighting, reſolved to carry it by and, when Hphax baving intel- *" *** -=* 
ligence of his deſign advances his Army, and encamps near Aſdrubal. - 59 
He declares himſelf a friend to both parties ;_ But it was only to gain fo- _— 
much time, till thoſe other Ships then building for the Carthaginians the Rams 
were in a readineſs, and the Souldiers raiſed in Gaul! and Zignria ar- beat the 
rived. He would likewiſe have become a Mediator between the two Walk in- 
Eſtates and propoſed 'a Treaty, the Conditions of which were, that #74 <4 
the Carthagiman Army ſhould \return out of. /#aly, and the Romans gs ann 
gepart out. of Zybia and for the relt that Sicily, Sardinis and the\,wss; 
other Iſles that had belonged to the Carthaginians, - together - with and for the 
Spain, ſhould remain entire to the people of Rome making his proteſta- word ram- 
tion that if either of the parties refuſed ro conſent to theſe propoſitions he pier the 
would joyn with the other ; In the mean time- he uſed his: utmoſt endea- Greek ſoy, 
vours to gain 1:ſani[s, promiſing to ſecure tohim the Kingdom of tlie _— ard 
Maſſ-luliens, and to give him in Marriage which of his three daughters he 7” | ny 
delired. His agent that came to AZaſaniſſa with theſe offers brought ſtore «bk: FR 
of money along with him;zto the end that if he culd obtain nothing from ſcription in 
him he might corrupt ſome of his Domeſticks to Murder him, and accord- the ſeventh 
ingly not being able to gain him, before his return;he gave. Mony to one of 39% of Cz- 
that Princes followers, who promiſed him to execute : treaſon; but when {45's Com- 
he had received the ſumm diſcovered it tohis Maſter who puniſhed the P70? 
ſuborner. Whereupon Syphax ſeeing all his Artifices fail declared him- 
{elf openly for the Carthaginians, und having by means of a Traytor ta- 
ken a City in the plain Couatry called 7-o/on, where the Romans had great 
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ſtores of Ammunition and Proviſion, he put to the Sword all the Garriſon 
who refuſed to yield to him. 


A great recruit of Numidians being come and the Gaules and 
Ligurian Souldiers arrived with thoſe ſhips the Carthaginians had fitred 
out, they reſolved to fight. SHphax returned to the ſiege of Utica. 4/- 
drubal encamped near to Scipio, and the Carthaginian fleet came to An- 
chor direAly againſt the other,to the end they might fall on all at a time, 
and ſo that the Romans being much fewer in number and ſeparate the one 
from the other, might not be able to ſuſtain the power of their enemies. 
Miaſaniſſa having 'advice of this deſign from ſome Numidians, went and 
communicated it to $ipio, who without any delay ( judging that if his 
Army were thus divided they would not be ſtrong enough to ſtand the 
ſhock) the ſame night aſſembled the- Council, and when he ſaw they loſt 
time without reſolving any thing, he thus ſpoke to his Captains. 


Certainly Gentlemen, there is a neceſſity in this occaſion both of great 
Comrage and Diligence, and we muſt reſolve to fight like deſperate men. He 
muſt ſtrive how to prevent our enemies, and behold now the advantage we 
ſball gain by it. This unexpected aſſault will ſtrike a terror into them, and 
ſince we are the fewer in namber, by charging them with all our forces joyned 
rogether, we ſhall not have to deal with all our enemies, but only with thoſe we 
ſhall firſt attempt;ſince their Camps are ſeparate one from the other : thus we 
ſpall be equal in number and ſurpaſi them in good fortune and bravery. If 
God give ns vittory over the firſt we will ſcorn the other. Fl therefore you ap- 
prove my opinion, 7 will tell you in a few words which of three Armies we 
ſball. firſt aſſault,in what manner we are to att, and when to bezin. As ſoon 
asithey had all grven their approbation of this advice. 2+ is time, ſaid he, 
to.fint in Execution our deſizn as ſoon as we have made an end of this conference. 
Hhilft it is night and dark, the fizht will ſeem more dreadful to our enemies, 
ard-we ſhall find them lef prepared, beſides the obſcurity will hinder them fron 
being able to ſuccour one another, and in this manner we (hall prevent this de- 
fign they have of aſſailing us tomorrow. Now as they are three Armies, that 
at: Sea is diſtant, and it is not poſſible to aſſault ſhips by night ; Aldrubal and 
Syphax are not encamped far 'from each other, Aſdrubal is the Principal 


© Chref, and Syphax barbarous, effeminate and fearful as he is, will never un- 


dertake any thing in the dark ; Wherefore let us make an attempt apon Af- 


. dritbal with all ow Forces, and place Maſaniſſa in Ambuſh againſt Syphax, 
if by chance and. contrary tour belief he: ſhould come to aſſiſt the other. Let us 


march with our foot directly'to Aſdrubal's Camp and ftorm it couragiouſly 01 
all. fides, till we have forced his trenches. As for the Horſe ſince they are not 
fit for this night ſervice, We will place them on the Avenues of the enemies 
Camp, that if by misfortune we be repulſed they may ſupport and favour our 
Retreat, and if we gain the advantage they may purſue and deſtroy the flyers. 


. Having finiſhed this diſcourſe he gave order to his Captains forthwith to 


draw their Souldiers to Arms, whilſt he ſacrificed to Courage and Fear,that 
none might in the night be terrified, but on the Contrary the whole Army 


- bear themſelves couragiouſly in the Enterpriſe. 


About the third watch the Trumpets ſounded a dead march and 
all the Army advanced towards A/drnbal”s Camp without making the leaſt 
noiſe till ſuch time as the Horſe had ſeized the Avenues, and the foot were 


, upon the Ditch, Then was there raiſed- among them a terrible noiſe of 
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confuſed voices mixed with Trumpets, the more to affright the enemy, 
and therewith falling on, they beat back the guards, filPd up the —_ 
pulPd down the Paliſadoes, and ſome of the boldeſt preſſing forwards be- 
gan to {: tire on the Tents. The Africans full of confulion take their 
Arms between ſleep and waking, and endeavor to draw into a battel, but 
the tumult was {o great they could not hear the voices of them that Cont- 
manded. 2nd their General himſelf knew not the cauſe of the Alarm. 
The Romans thronged in among theſe people whom they found in difor- 


der and ill Armed, ſetting all before them ori fire, and putting all they 


met with to the Sword ; Their ſhouts, the ſight of them; and their 
fercenels, ſtroke terror into theſe miſerable ? le, and the night and 
the incertainty of the danger increaſed it, ſo that believing all their Camp 
was abſolutely taken, fearing to be involved in the general ruine they 
thronged in crouds towards the plain, where they thought they might be 
in more ſecurity, and every one taking his own way they fell into the 
hands of the horſemen, who made a moſt dreadful ſlaughter, Syphax 
heard this great noiſe in the night and ſaw the flames, but ſtirred not out 
of his Camp,only ſent ſome Troops of Horſe to aſſiſt {arubal who falling 
into Maſaniſſa's Ambulh were all cut of ; When at break of day Hphax 
un-erſtood thar {4rabal was fled, that all his Army were either hain, 
taken, or ran away, that his Camp with all his munition of war was in 
the Romans poſſeſſion, he deſerted all, retiring farther up into the Conti- 
tinent, out of fear leſt S:ipio returning from the Chaſe of 4{{drubal ſhould 
turn his Arms againſt him, leaving his Camp and all it's furniture as a 
prey to Maſaniſſa. Thus at one ſtroke in leſs then a night the Romans 
took two Camps and routed two Armies beyond compariſon greater than 
theirs. The vanquiſhers loſt about one hundred Souldiers, and the van- 
quiſhed about thirty thouſand, beſides two thouſand four hundred that 
were taken Priſoners, and ſix hundred Horſe that came to ſubmit them- 
ſelves to $:i»/0 upon his return from the Victory, as forthe Elephants they 
were all either wounded or killed, Scipio having gained in this battel great 
quantity of Arms, Gold, Silver, Ivory and Horſes, as well Numidian as 
others, and beholding the Carthaginian forces ruined by this great victory; 
diſtributed part of the booty among his Souldiers, ſent whatever was moſt 
precious to Rome, and began to Exerciſe his Army in Labor and Travel,ex- 
petting Hannibal, who was ere long to return from Z7aly, as was likewiſe 
Hanno from Liguria, 


Aldrubal General of the Carthaginians having been wounded 
in this nights battel, ſaved himſelf with five hundred Horſe at nds, 
where he rallyed ſome Mercenaries, and ſome fled Numidians, and gate 
liberty to all ſlaves that would bears Arms, and at length underſtanding 
that his Citizens had condemned him to death for his ill Condu& in this 
War, and that they had made Hanmo the Son of Bomilcar his Succeſſor, he 
took a_reſolution to keep himſelf with this Army, which conſiſted of three 
thouſand Horle and eight thouſand Foot, beſides a great Number of Crimi- 
nals that reſorted to him, with which he marched through all places 
where he had any hopes to get proviſions, inuring them to hardſhip, having 
prepared himſelf to periſh if he could not overcome, which was a long 
time unknown as well to the Romans as Carthaginians. 


Mean while Scipio marched at the head of his Army to the very 
Walls of Carthage, where he preſented battel to the Citizens, but ny 
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would not accept it. But Amilcar their Admiral went with one hundred 
Ships to the Port where Scipio's Fleet lay, believing that before Scipio could 
return he ſhould eaſily defeat twenty Roman Gallies with his hundred 
Ships. But Scpio having intelligence of his Deſign ſent his Orders before 
to block up the Ports mouth with Ships of burthen, which they ranged 
before it at Anchor, in ſuch manner that there were paſſages left for the 
Roman Gallies to Sally out when they ſaw an advantage, and yet theſe 
great Ships were faſtned together by the Yard-arms, and ſerved as a wall 
againſt the enemies. The work was not quite finiſhed ar his arrival,but 
he ſoon brgught it to perfetion. The Carthaginian Ships then coming to 
aſſault che Romans were beaten off by flights of Arrows and Stones, as 
well from thoſe in the ſhips as on ſhore, and from the walls of the Port,in- 
fomuch that moſt of them being battered and the Souldiers quite tyred 
they retired in the Evening without doing any thing. As they made 
their retreat the RomanGalhes fallied by the paſſages which we ſpoke of be- 
fore;and when they found they could execute nothing, ttheyretreated into the 
Port by the ſame paſſages. At length they brought ro Scip;o one of the 
enemies ſhips, but not a man in her. After theſe encounters, it being now 
winter, each party retired to their Garrifons. 


The Romans cauſed proviſion to be brought for themſelves by 
Sea, but thoſe of Yrica and Carthage being in great neceſſity plundred 
thoſe which brought them , till a recruit of ſhipping being come to 
Scipio he oppoſed the enemy in fuch manner that they not daring longer 
to cruiſe as they were wont, thoſe Cities were miſerably afflicted with 
famine. During this ſame winter Syphax not being far diſtant, Maſaniſſa 
deſired of Scipio a third part of the Roman Army, which being arrived un- 
der the Command of Z«/ and joyned with that Kings Forces, they to- 
gether purſued Syphax, who ſtill retreated betore them, till ſuch time as 
coming to the Banks of a certain River he was forced to fight. The Nu- 
midians according to their Cuſtom caſt at firſt charge ſhowers of Darts at 
each other,whilit the Romans covering themſelves with their ſhields till 
advanced forward. Sphax ſeeing Maſaniſas in the heat of the Battel, 
tranſported with rage makes direQly towards him, and 1/aſaniſſa joyfully 
runs to meet him: After they had generouſly fought as well on one ſide 
as the other, ax length Syphax party was routed, and as he was paſſing the 
river to ſave himſelf his horſe wounded by ſome accidental ſtroke, reared 
and came backward with his Maſter into the water. Whereupon 1Mſa- 
aiſſa, preſſing in; took him and one of his ſons priſoners,both which he ſent 
to' S:1pio.There were in this fight about two thouſand men flain,on Syphax 
his party ; the Romans loſt ſeventy five, and Maſanija three hundred, 
there were likewiſe four thouland of Syphax men taken priſoners, of 
which two thouſand five hundred were Maſleſuliens that had deſerted 
Maſaniſſa to take part with Syphax, theſe Maſaniſſa demanded of 
Zelizs, and having obtained his requeſt cauſed them to be all cut in 
pieces. 


After this they entred into the Territories of the Maſſeſultens, 
and of Syphax, to re-eſtabliſh Maſaniſ)e in his Kingdom by receiving thoſe 
who ſubmitted, and forcing thoſe to obey who refuſed. The inhabitants 
of Cirtha ſent deputies unto them with Orders to offer them the Royal 
Palace, and in a there came others to Maſaniſſa from Sophonrsba 


wite of the Priſoner King, to cxculc her of that Marriage to which = 
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had been forc<d.He eaſily accepted of her Excuſes, but when he returned 
back to Scipio, lett her (till at Czrtha, toreſeeing what would —_— When 
Syphax was brought to Scrpio, he was ask't by him what evil Genius had 
perverted his ſpirit, to the violation of his faith, and deſpiling of thoſe Gods 
that were witneſſes, by deceving the Romans in taking up arms againſt 
them, and following the part of the Carthaginians their common enemy, 
after having intreated him as a friend to come into Af#ice. To which he 
anſwered, 4 was Sophonisba the daughter of Aſdrubal, with whom, ſays he, 
ro my ruine 1 fell in love, ſhe is paſſionately affetted to her Country, and there's 
20 man can withſtand what ſhe deſires, though I was your friend, her Charms 
made me the friend of her Country,and from that happinefi in which 7 lived, has 
precipitated me into this miſery,. ſince therefore I am now at your diſpoſe, and 
being loſt to Sophonisba, ovght to fix my ſelf to your intereſts, T give you ad- 
vice to be careful leſt that woman draw Maſanifſa from you, for there is no 
hopes ſhe ſhould ever favor the Romans ſuch a lover fhe # of her Country. 
Thele things he ſaid either becauſe they were indeed true, or out of jea- 
louſie to prejudice 17aſaniſſa. After this Scipio having an eſteem of Sy- 
phax prudence, and becauſe he knew the Country, called him to the 
Council of War and asked Jus advice, as Cyrus had formerly done with 
Creſus King of /ydia. Zelius being come and aſſuring him of what had 
been before told him concerning Sophonisba, Scipio required Maſaniſſa to 
deliver her into his hands, which he ſeeming averſe w_ declaring what 
had paſied between him and that woman , Scipio urged it with more ri- 
or,telling him he {hqdlfl not think to withhold by force any part of that 
7 il which belonged to the people of Rome, that he ought firſt to pre- 
ent her, and afterwards requeſt her back it he thought convenient. 
Whereupon he departed with tome Romans to deliver Sophonisba into their 
hands, but firſthe poſted to her himſelf alone, and giving her a cup of 
poiſon, told her there was bur this choice, either to Jink that, or be car- 
ried Captive to Rowe, and without ſaying word more remounted his horſe 
and returned: She having ſhewed the Cup to her Nurſe and intreated her 
not to mourn her death, ſince thus ſhe died gloriouſly, preſently drunk up 
the poilun. The Romans being come /aſaniſſa expoled the body to their 
view, and after having given it a funeral worthy a Queen, he returned to 
wait on Scipio, who highly praiſed him, and to comfort him for the loſs 
ol ag evil woman, crowned him for the ViEtory gained over Syphax, 
and made him moſt Magnificent preſents. As for Sphax he being carried 
> Rome,lome were of opinion they ought to pardon a man, had ſerved 
them [2 well in Sp44m, others judged that he ought ro be puniſhed the ra- 
ther, for having revolted from his friends, but whilſt thele things were in 
debate he dizd of a diſtemper occaſioned by grief. 


When Aſdrubal had well excercifed his Army, he ſent a Meſlen- 
ger to a0 General of the Carthaginians Army to entreat him to accept 
him as a Companion in that charge, and withal to tell him that there were 
ſome Spaniards in Scipio's Army, who might be corrupted by mony and 
promiſes to ſet on fire the Roman Camp, and there he would not fail to be 
ready at the tune appointed, if the General thought it convenient: FHaxno 
having received this advice, though he deſigned to deceive A[drubat, yet 
relolved to make uſe of it, and to that end ſent one of his people into 
S:ipio's Camp with good quantity of Silver; This man ſhelters himſelf there 
as a Runaway and not being ſuſpected by any one, corrupted many, and 
alter they had ſet a day for putting their deſign in execution, he returns 
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to Hanno, who preſently ſends him to Aaruba/, but as Scipio facrificed 
the Aruſpices having advertiſed him to beware of fire, he gave order to 
one of his Domeſticks to take care to fee the fires put out in all places, 
where ſuch an accident might be feared. He continued for ſome days the 
ſame ſacrifices, and ſtill the entrails threatned' him with the fame mif- 
fortune, which troubled him much and made him reſolve to diſcamp, but 
the plot was in this manner diſcovered. A Certain Roman Knight had a 
Spaniſh ſlave who ſuſpe&ing his companions had ſome miſchievous de- 
fgn, feign'd himſelf of the party, and by that means having gain'd 
knowledge of the whole —_— diſcovered it to his Maſter, his Maſter 
brought him to Scipio,who cauling the guilty wretches to be ſiezed on, put 
them all to death, and made their bodies be thrown out of the Camp. 
Hanno who was not far off having news of it, came not to the place ap- 
pointed. 4/druba/ who knew nothing of it, came, but ſeeing there ſo 
many dead bodies, ſuſpetting what had happened, retired. Hazno took 
hence an occaſion to criminate him, and to beget'an ill opinion of him in 
the minds of the Souldiery, giving out that he was come expreſly to ſur- 
render himſelf to Scipio, but that he refuſing to accept him he was re- 
treated,and by this Calumny much increaſed the hatred the Carthaginians 
bore him. 


About the ſame time A4nilcar made an affanlt upon the Roman 
Fleet, took a Galley and fix ſhips of burthen ; but Hanzo having made an 
attempt upon thoſe that beſieged Utica was repulſed and forced toa ſwift 
retreat. Scipio however tyred with the length of that ſiege raiſed it without 
more ado, and cauſed his Enginsto be carried before Hypone, where find- 


ing no better ſucceſs he burnt them as uſeleſs, and took the field drawing 


thereby ſome Countries to his party,and pillaging others. Infomuch that 
the Carthaginians aſtoniſhed at ſo many loſſes and diſaſters, choſe Hamni- 
bal General, and ſent away ſhips for him, that he might make all the haſt 
he could for rica, and in the mean time they ſent deputies to Scipio to 
treat of peace, hoping either toobtain it, or at leaſt gain time enough for 
Hannibals return. Scipio grants them truce, and having cauſed ſufficient 
victuals to be provided for his Army, gives them leave to ſend Ambaſ\- 


' fadors to Rome to treat the peace with the Senate and people of Rome. 


When they came thither they were received as enemies, for they lodged 
them without the City, and when they had audience, no other propoſition 
was made to them but to crave pardon. One part of the Senators de- 
claimed againſt the perfidiouſneſs of the Carthaginiags, the breach of ſo 
many treaties, the miſchiefs Hannibal had done to the people of Rome 
and their allies as well in /raly as Spain. But others remonſtrated that thp 
Romans had more need of peace then the Carthaginians, ſeeing /taly was 
almoft ruined by fo many Wars, beſides there was much reaſon to fear fo 
many Fleets & Armies being ready to pour upon S:yp70 at one inſtant, Har- 
aibal going out of /ta/y; Mago out of Liguria, and Hanzo being alrcady 
at Carthage. Upon all which the Senate not coming to any agreement : 
lent the two opinions to Scipio to examine, with full Authority to aft 
whatever he s ht moſt adyantagious for the good of the Common- 
wealth : he concluded a peace of which the Articles were, That theCar- 
thaginians ſhould recal AZazo out of Zipnria, that for the future they 
{ſhould entertain no foreign Souldiers under their pay, That they ſhould 
have no more then thirty long ſhips, That they ſhould not extend their 


Dominions farther then the place called the Punick dutch. a 
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ſhould deliver up all Captives and Runaways, and that within a limited 
time they ſhould bring lixteen hundred Talents into the publick Treaſure. 
To Miſaniſſa likewile they granted by this Treaty,that he ſhould enjoy not 
only the Country of the Maſleſuliens,but likewiſe all he had Conquered of 
Syphax his Dominions. Theſe Articles being agreed upon, Deputies from 
Carthage went to Rome,to lwear before the Conſuls to keep them inviol- 
able, and Commiſſioners went from Rome to Carthage to receive the Oath 
of the Carthaginian Magittrates. This peace thus ſworn,the people of Rome 
gave Maſaniſſa as an acknowledgment of his fidelity, and the ſervices he 
had done them, a Crown of Gold, a Cup of Gold, a Chariot of Ivory, a 
Cloak of Purple, a Robe after the Roman Faſhion, a Horſe trapped with 
Gold, and a compleat Suit of Armor. 


In the mean time Hannibal Tets fail for Carthage, much againſt 
tus own inclination: for he had no confidence in the people of Carthage, 
whom he knew diſtruſtful of their Magiſtrates, and headlong in their 
Counſels, and believing the peace not yet concluded,or that if it were it 
would not laſt long, he lands at Adrumeturm. As ſoon as he was on ſhore 
he ſends all about to ſeek for Corn, gives Order to buy horſes, Allies him- 
{elf with the Prince of the Areacides who are a Nation of Numidia.He cau- 
ſes to be ſhot to death with Arrows, four thouſand Horſemen that had 
formerly ſerved Sphax, afterwards Maſaniſſa, and now at laſt came to of- 
fer themſelves to him, becauſe he had a ſuſpition of them, but their Hor- 
fes he divided among his own people. Another Prince named AN 
came likewiſe to joyn with him with Zermina one of the Sons of Syphax, 
who yet held a great part of his fathers Kingdom ; Moreover he fiezed on 
ſome of the Cities belonging to Maſamiſſe partly by ſurrender, and part- 
ly by force, and Varce he took by ſurprize in this manner:being in want of 
proviſions he ſent to them as to his friends till having found an opportunity 
he cauſed a great many of his people to enter Armed only with . Daggers 
under their Coats, with Orders not to offer any affront to the Merchants 
till they heard the noiſe of the Trumpet, but then to kill all they met, 
and make themſelves Maſters of the Gates, thus was this City taken ; On 
the other ſide, though the peace was fo lately made, Scipio yet upon the 
place, and the Cun_—_ Deputies not gone from Rome, yet ſome 
ſhips laden with proviſion for the Romans (having by ſtorm been driven 
into the Port of Carthage ) the Common People villages them and putthe 
Mariners in Irons, notwithſtanding all the threats of the Senate againſt 
this {editious rabble, and all theprohibition made againft violating a Peace 
they had ſo lately ſworn. They cryed out to excuſe themſelves, that the 
treaty was nor juſt, and-that they were more apprehenſive of famine then 
of any danger could arrive by the breach of the peace. ' Though $&1p/0 
were much offended at this ation ;, yet he would not revive the war , ha- 
ving once made peace : only he ſent to demand fatisfaQtion by the way of 
Juſtice as of friends that had forgot their duty, but the people would needs 


- have arreſted thoſe who came on the behalf of the Romans, till ſuch time 


as their deputies were” returned from Rome. But Hanno the Great 
and A/druba! Surnamed the Great reſcued them out of the hands of the peo- 
ple, and ſent them back on two Gallies which they fitted out, of which 
ſome gave notice to A/drubal Admiral of the Fleet, whothen rode at An- 
chor near the Promontory of Apolla,perſwading him to watch 'the pailage 
of thoſe Gallies, and ſet upon them, which he fo violently performed that 
two of the Roman deputics were ſlain with arrows, . and the others almoſt 
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overpreſſed with ſhowers of Darts, with much difticulty ſaved themſelves 
in the Port where their ſhips lay, and had they-not nimbly leapt from one 
of the Gallies which was already grapled with by the enemy, they had 
without doubt been taken priſoners. When news of this came to Rome 
the Deputies of Carthage, who were ſtill in that City to compleat the 
treaty,were Commanded by the Senate to depart immediately out of 7raly 
as enemies of the Republick, whereupon they took ſhip to return to Car- 
thage, but were driven by ſtorm to the place where Spio lay encamped. 
his Admiral took them, and ſent to him to know what ſhould be done 
with them, Nothing, ſaid he, of what the Carthaginians have dom, and fo 
without any more ado they were ſent home. The Ancients of Carthage 
( that is to ſay a body of the moſt prudent and honeſt men) hearing of 
this Excellent goodnels of $cipio's and comparing the injury they had done 
to the Romans with the favor they had'Teceived, began t» declaim againſt 
the raſhneſs of their fellow Citizens, and to Counſel them they ma yet 
obſerve the treaty, which might {till be done if they ask'd Scipio pardon 
for their fault, and ſubmitted to pay a fine, but the people already anima- 
ted againſt the Senate by reaſon of the miſeries of the war which they 
imputed to the ill ConduCt of that Noble body, and ſet on likewiſe by ſome 
{editions ſpirits ſuffered themſelves to be tranſported with vain hopes, and 
caufed Hannibal to advance with his Army. 


That Captain,-conſidering the importance of this war perſwaded 
the Carthaginians to call {/ar«ba! with thoſe forces he had to their afſiſt- 
ance. Whereupon Aſdrubal was by the Senate abſolved of thoſe crimes 
he ſtood chan wich: having firſt conſigned over his Army to Hannibal. 
Yet he durſt.not publickly ſhow himſelf in the City for fear of the people, 
but kept concealed inthe houſe of one of his friends. Mean while Scipio 
cauſed his Fleet to lie before Carthage that he might hinder all —i_—_ 
coming by Sea, and the in-land cou'd furniſh no great quantity,by reaſon 
that during the war they could not till the ground. About the ſame time 
happened a fight near Zama between Hannibal and Scipio's horſe, in which 
the Romans had the advantage. After which happened ſeveral skirmiſhes 
for ſome days together, but of little conſequence, till ſuch time as Scipio 
underſtanding that Harnibal wanted provilions, and that he axpatinll a 
ſupply,cauſed a Tribune called Zhermus to march in the Night to intercept 
them, who having taken an advantagious poſt, upon an eminence near 
unto a ſtrait,they muſt of neceſſity paſs,flew four thouſand Africans, took 
as many Priſoners and brought the Conway to Scipio. In ſo much that 
Hnnibal beholding himſelf reduced to an extream neceſſity, and conſi- 
dering what he ſhould do in ſuch a conjunCture,reſolved to ſend meſſengers 
to Maſaniſſa to repreſent to him that he had been bred in Carthage, nadie 
there paſſed a conliderable part of his life, entreating him to labor a peace 
between $jpio and him by beſeeching him to believe that if any thing of 
ill had happened, the fault was to be imputed to the people, or to ſome 

articular men more fooliſh then the people, Maſeniſſs remembring that 

e had indeed been bred and brought up in that City whoſe Majeſty he 
ſtill reverenced, and where he likewiſe had a great many particular 
friends, beſought Scipio with ſo good a grace that he ———_— the Treaty 
ſhould be renewed, on condition that the people of Carthage would re- 
ſtore tothe Romans the ſhip, men, and proviſions, they had taken, or pay 
for what could not be reſtored at the price, whereas S:ipio ſhould value 
them, and for a fine depoſite one thouſand talents. Theſe Conditions be; 
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ing agreed on, a Truce was granted till ſuch time as the Articles ſhould 
be cafried to Carthage. Thus Hannibal ſaved himſelf beyond his own 
hopes. When the Senate of Carthage ſaw this agreement they approved 
it, and intreated the people to give their conſent by repreſenting to them 
the long train of miſeries would elſe enſue, and the deep neceſlities they 
were in of men, mony, and proviſions. But the Populacy ( as it isthe 
Cuſtom of the Vulgar ) believed that the Chiefs in making this peace 
labored only their private intereſt, that being fortified with the friendſhip 
of the Romans they might become more powerful in the Country. 
That Hannibal had now done the ſame thing aruba! did before, who 
having firſt by night A his Army would afterwards have ſurrendred 
himſelf to Sc:pi0, having for that end approached his Camp, and lay now 
concealed in the City. Theſe diſcourles raiſed a Tumult among the 
people with terrible crys and Exclamations, and many of them leaving the 
aſſembly ran preſently to find our A4{dr»bal, who a little before was reti- 
red into the Sepulchre of his Father, having firſt poiſoned himſelf. But 
they drew him thence dead as he was, cut oft his head, and ſetting it on a 
Pike carried it through the City. Thus was 4/aruba/ firſt baniſhed with- 
out having deſerved it, afterwards Hanno acculed him falſely, and art laſt 
his own Citizens forced him to become his own Murderer, and when he 
was dead expoſed his body to a thouſand indigniries. 


Afﬀrer having treated druba! in this manrier they forthwith 
ſent to Hannibal to break the truce and make war with yer 
him to give him battel as ſoon as he could, becauſe of the icarcity they 
were in. As ſoon as the truce was broke, Scipio preſently took a 

eat City called Partha, and that done went and encamped near Harnni- 
al, who immediately diſeamped ; He had three ſeveral times ſent ſpies 
into the Roman Camp, who being diſcovered and taken, Scipio would not 
put them to death, according to the Law's of war, but made them be car- 
ried through the whole Camp, that they might view his Stores, his En- 
gines of War, and his Army imbattelled, and ſo without doing them any 
injury ſent them back to Hannibal to give him an account of what they 
had ſcen. The Carthaginians {urprized at this manner of proceeding, de- 
manded a conference,which being granted, he told Scipio ; Zhat the people 
of Carthage could not perform that treaty becauſe of the too great ſum of mo- 
ney demanded of them, but if he would pleaſe to remit any thing of that de- 
mand, and that the people of Rome would content themſelves with Sicily, 
Spain, aud the Tlands they now held, the peace would become both firm and laſt- 
ing. To which Scipio anfwered, Z7hat Hannibal would be fully re- 
rompenſed for havins by flieht quitted Italy, if thoſe emo were 
agreed to, adding not a word more, but the forbidding him to ſend any 
further Meſſages. Soafter ſome threats on one part and the other, each 
retired toſhis Camp. There was not far diſtant a City called C/z, near 
which was a riſing ground, very proper to encamp in, Hannibal having 
deſigned to lodge himſelf there, ſends his vanguard before to poſleſs it, 
whilſt he followed with the reſt of the Army. - But finding Scipio had firſt 


ſiefed it, he was forced to paſs away all that night in the midſt of a dry. 
plein, ſorely peſtered to ſink wells, where after all the Army had wrought 


hard, and thrown up mountains of ſand, their mighty pains was recom- 


penſed with the finding but of one well, and that of troubled water, of , 


which the Souldiers drank greedily, without eating, or any other con- 
veniency. There were likewiſe many of them ſtood in Arms all night: 
D Scipia 
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Scipio,who knew all this well enough, was not wanting to aſſail them 
next morning harraſſed as they were with marching, thirſt and want of 
ſleep. It grieved Harnibal to the heart to ſee himſelt forced to fight thus 
unſeaſonably, yet he ſaw plainly that ifhe ſtaid there , he ſhould be intol- 
lerably ſtraitned for want of water, and if he drew off, his retreat would 
increaſe the enemies courage, who would certainly fall on in his rear, for 
theſe reaſons therefore he reſolved to fight, and preſently drew into Bat- 
talia fifty thouſand men and fourſcore-Elephants. 


Thoſe mighty creatures he diſpoſed in Equal diſtances in the 
Front of the battel, to ſtrike fear into the Romans. Then he compoſed 
kis vanguard of Gauls and Ligurians, and among them intermixed his 
bowmen and ſlingers, who were Moors and people of the Iiles Baleares. 
In his main body he placed the Carthaginians and Africans, and in his rear 
thoſe Italians that had followed his fortune, in whom he had great conhi- 
dence becauſe they dreaded to be overcome. His Cavalry made his two 
Wings. As for $:jpi9 he had three and twenty thouſand toot, and fifteen 
hundred horſe as well Italians as Romans; befides M/aſariſſa had a ſtout body 
of Numidian horſe; and another Prince of that Country, called 
Dachamas, had ſix hundred auxiliary horſe. He divided his Army into 
three battalia's, Vanguard, Main-body and Rear-guard, as Hannibal had 
done his, ſave only he kept his battalia's at a more open Order, that 
the horſe upon occaſion might have paſſage between. In the front 
of every battalia he placed men with ſtakes the moſt .part Armed 


* OraTard. with Iron at the ends, and about two * Cubits long, that the 


might better repulſe the Elephants by ſtriking them at hand with theſe 
fort of Truncheons, giving Order to the foot to avoid the ſhock of 


thoſe great beaſts by opening to the right and lefr, when the 


made at them, and to purſue them inceſſantly when they were paſt wit 

darts and arrows, or hamſtring them with their Swords,it they could get ſo 
near them.Having thus ordered his foot,he diſpoſed the Numudian Cavalry 
on his two wings, becauſe the Numidian horſes are accuſtomed to the 
{ſmell and fight of Elephants ; wherefore fearful leſt the Italian horſes 
ſhould be frightned, be placed them in the Rear-guard that they might 
charge between the hokes and ſupport the infantry whilſt they fought 
againſt the Elephants, and to every ms he gave a light Armed Soul- 
dier, and great quantity of darts, wherewith to chaſe away thoſe Monſters 
if they came upon them. His Cavalry being thus diſpoled, he gave the 
Command of the right wing to Zelixs,of the left to Ofavius, and himſelf 
took Charge of the main battel. MHanzibal did the fame, and as if theſe 
two great Captains had aQted by the ſame Spirit, they each kept near 
their perſons a ſtrong body of horſe, ready to move on all ſides to the re- 
lief of thoſe, ſtood in need. Harzibs/'s party confiſted of four thouſand 
horſe. Scipio's only of two thouſand, beſides thoſe three hundred Ita- 
lians to whom he had piven Arms in S/ci/y. Both Armies thus drawn wp 
for battel, each General went through the Ranks to incourzge his people. 
« Scipio publickly invoked the Gods who having been witnelles of their 
« Treaties, had been affronted by the Carthagimans as often as they had 
« yiolated them, exhorting his Souldiers not ſo much to conſider the Num- 
« ber of their enemies as their own proper Vertue,which had already 
« made them ViQtorious over rhe ſame enemies in the ſame province,re- 
Wi —_— to them that though their having always overcome, ſhould 


« not clear all their doubts of the ſucceſs of this battel ; Yet the —_ 
© having 
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« having been always beaten would make them defpair. Thus did 
Scipio hearten up his men encouraging them not to think of the {mal 
nel of their Number. Hannibal on the other ſide defired his © tore- 
© member thoſe brave aQts they had done, and the noblev iQtories they had 
* gained not only againſt the Numidians, but throughout all /raly, ſetting 
« forth at the ſame time the inconliderable number of their enemies, and 
©« exhorting them ſoto act that the greater number might .not be beaten 
« by the leſs, nor the natural inhabitants of the Country ſhametully tor-. 
©« ced to yield to ſtrangers. In ſhort both Generals ſet forth with the moſt 
preſſing arguments they could invent, the conſequences of that battel: 
* Hannibal told his men that they now diſputed whether Carthage and 
« with it all #4 ſhould command, or be for ever hereafter oa 
And Scipio let the Reman Souldiers know © that if they ſuffered them- 
i ſelves to be vanquiſhed they had no place of retreat, but if they gained 
«* the victory the advantages reaped by it would be increaſe of the 
«* Roman Empire, the end of their labors, the ſo much deſired leave of 
* returning into their Country, and with all immortal glory. 


Theſe Orations ended,the Carthaginian Trumpets ſounded a charge, and 
the Roman ſoon did the like. The battel was begun by the Elephants 
which came furiouſly on,being ſharply pricked forward by thoſe mounted 
on them; Thoſe which aflailed the wings were ſtopt by the Numidiart 
horſe with ſhowers of Darts, and being wounded turned againſt their 
own party, {o that their governors no longer able to rule them were forced 
to draw them out of the battel, both wings had alike advantage, but thoſe 
which charged on the main body put the Romans hard to. it, who were not 
accuſtomed to this manner of fight, and could not eafily by reaſon of the 
weight of their arms move either to {hun or affail them, till ſuch time as 
Scipio cauſed the Rear guard of Italian horſe, and the Souldiers lightly 
armed to advance to the relief of his foot:” And becauſe the horſe were 
fearful of thoſe beaſts, he commanded his horſemen to alight, and with 
their darts charge the Elephants, who had cauſed a great diſorder, and to 
oblige them by his own Example, himſelf alighted firit and wounded an 
Elephant that came towards him, which ſo rheartned the Romans, that 
diſcharging their darts on all fides they fo wounded thoſe creatures that 
they > them to retreat like the others. Theſe beaſts thus driven' our 
of the battel tkey had nothing now to encounter but men and horſes. The 
right wing Commanded by Zelius had putto flight the Numidians that op- 
poledthem, after that /Yaſaniſſe had wounded their Pririce Macints, but 
Hannibal coming ſpeegily to their afliftance renewed the fight. In theleft 
wing where Oav4 had todo with Gauls and — — fought with 
equal-fortune. Scipio ſent thither the Tribune 7 herinus with ſome choſen 
troops ;, but Hannibal having reinforced his left wing ſpeeds away to' the 
relief of the Gauls and-Ligurians, taking with him all his Carthaginians 
and Africans, which S:p:0 perceiving was forced to dothe like, and made 
his main battel adyance. And now theſe two'mighty Captains fighting 
in perſohi;the Souldiers encouraged by the {ightof them didaQts incredible; 
All feared to yield, all fought with a wenderful alacrity, exhorting,exciting 
and encouraging one another. At length vitory having long hung in 
equal Ballance, the Generals moved with compaſſion. to ſeetheir . Souldiers 
out of breath, fiercely. charged each other, the ſooner to put an, end tothe 
battelz at the ſame inſtant both diſcharged their darts, Sripio's ftuck/wn 
Hanxibal's buckler, and Hanniba!'s = Sicpio's horſe, who feeling] him- 
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{elf wounded overthrew his Maſter to the ground. But Scipio nimbly re- 
mounting on another , diſcharges a ſecond dart at Hannibal, which 
took no better effeQ then the former, ſave only it wounded a horſeman that 
fat near his Captain. Mean while 4Zaſarniſſs having notice comes in,and the 
Roman Souldiers ſeeing rheir General perform not only the part of a Cap- 
tain but of a Private Souldier, fighting for them, gave fo home a Charge 
that they put the enemy to flight. As they followed the purſuit, Hannibal 
cainedihe front of his own men, endeavouring all he could to ftop them 
and lead them back to fight, but in vain. At laſt ſince fromthem he could 
obtain nothing, he has recourle to thoſe Italians he had brought with him, 
who yet kept firm in their Poſt, and makes them advance towards the ene- 
hoping whilſt the Romans were eager in purſuit of the flyers hemight 

1er put them in diſorder, but they perceiving his deſign ſtopt as if a 

retreat had been ſounded anddrew up into order. The horle had noweft 
them'and their darts were ſpent,{o they were forced to cloſe with the enemy 
and come to Swords point. And now was a terrible {laughter nothing 
- to be heard but the groans of dying men and the ſhouts of thoſe that ſlew 
them, till ſuch time as the enemy were totally routed, the victory no lon- 
er doubted of, and Hannibal, had betaken himſelf to flight. As he fled 

e perceived ſome Numidian horſe ſtill in a body, to them he goes and 

begs them not to forlake him, and as ſoon as they had given him their 

word turns upon his purſuers with great hopes of defeating them. They 

were by chance Maſleſuliens, ſo that 4Zsſaniſſa and Hannibal came to fight 

hand to hand. In this Combat Hennibal received a blow on his buckler, 

and at the ſame inſtant ſlew his enemies horſe. Maſaniſſs getting up and 

ſecking for Hannibal. on foot '{lew with a dart a horſeman that encoun- 

tred him, and received in his buckler,which was of Elephants skin, ſeve- 

ral darts, one of which he ſnatches out and throws at Hannibal, but by 

misfortune another horſeman received the ſtroke and loſt his life, and as 

he ſtrove to pull out another he was wounded in the arm, and forced for a 

while to retire out of the fight. S$ipio hearing of this rancounter was in 

fear for Maſaniſſa, but as he was going to relieve him, he found that ha- 

ving bound up his wound he was returning to the fight mounted on a freſh 

horle, ſo the battel. being 'renewed, they fought couragioufly on either 

ſide, when Hannibal perceiving*on a little hill, a ſquadron of Spaniards 

and Gauls, ſpurred towards them to bring them into his aſſiſtance, which 

gave occaſion tothe others unacquainted with the reaſon of hisd re, 

and believing he fled, to become-quite heartleſs, and betake themlelyes to 

a diſorderly flight;' not after Hannibal, but every one where fortune led 

him. | The Romans ſeeing the Enemy thus diſperſed _—_ themſelyes 

alſuogd of the victory, and began without any order to follow the chaſe, 

tor they knew not Hanniba!'s deſign, who preſently returning to the 

Charge at the head of thoſe Spaniards and Gauls, Scipio was forced to re- 
cal his men again'from the purſuit, and ſpeedily put them in order to re- 
ccive the Enemy;whom they had no great difficulty to overcome, being a 
far greater mamber then thoſe deſcendedifrom the hill. Hannibal: ſeeing 
this laft puſh-had no better ſucceſs then”the former, and that all was ab- 
folutely loſt, fled likewiſe; purſued by many, and among others by Maſe 
niſſe,who notwithſtanding the pain & inconyeniency of his wound followed 
him 'cloſe at the heels;out of the paſſionate deſire he had to take him pri- 
ſoner and preſent him to $jp40, but by the favor of the night which came 
on he eſcaped his hands, and'at laſt accompained only-with twenty horſe, 
which were afl could follow him, gained as'far-as a Ciry called 77 oy, 
where 
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where he met ſeveral horſemen as well Brutians as Spaniards who had 
there ſaved themſelves after the defeat, but knowing the Spaniards to be 
raſh and Barbarous, and the Brutians to be Italians of the ſame Coun 
with Sc;pio, he was fearful |c{t to obtain pardon for the fault, they had 
committed in bearing arms againſt their Country, they ſhould deliver him 
up to his enemy, and fo departed ſecretly by night, accompanied only 
with one horſeman in whom he had confidence, 1o that having rode in 
two days and two nights almoſt three thouſand furlongs he arrived at 
Aadrumetum which 1s a Sea-town where finding ſome troops he had left as 
guards to his ſtores of Corn, and drawing together forces from the cir- 
cumadjacent places, and rallying all thoſe had elcaped from the battel, he 
began again to make preparation of Arms and Engines of War. But 
Scipio having gained this noble victory, burnt with his own hands, accord- 
ing to the Cuſtom of the Roman Generals, thoſe ſpoils of the enemy that 
were of {inall moment, lending the choiceſt and moſt precious to Rome, 
ten talents of Gold, rwo thouland five hundred talents of Silver, many 
moveables of Ivory, whole Ships loading of Priſoners, the moſt part 
Gentlemen, with /elius to carry the new's. The remainder he ſold, di. 
ſtributing the mony among the Souldiers, giving Military rewards to ſuch 
as had ſerved him well, particularly a Crown to Maſaniſſs ; and now be- 
ing become abſolute Matter of the tield he made himſclfMaſter of the 'Ci- 
ties. Such was the ſucceſs of this battel fought in Africa between Hanni- 
bal and Scipio, whonever before had dealings with each other. The Ro- 
mans loſt two thouſand five hundred men , Ae ſomewhat more, 
there died of the enemies five and twenty thouſand, beſides cight thou- 
ſand eight hundred taken p_ three hundred Spaniards that yielded 
to Scipio, and cight hundred Numidians to Maſariſſe. | 


Now before the News of this Victory was brought either to Rowe or XXVINL. 
Carthage, the Carthaginians had writ to Mago, who was then raiſing forces 
in Ga! with Orders romake an _— into /taly if it were poſlible, or 
elſe tocome over into Africa with ſuch power as he might have raiſed, 
but theſe Letters being mtercepted and b t to Rome, were the occaſion 
of the Senates {ending recruits of foot and horſe, with Ships and Mony 
to Scipio, who after this defeat made Oitaviue March with his Army to- 
wards Carthage, whither he deſigned to follow with his Fleet. But when 
the Carthaginians underſtood that Hannibal was defeated, they ſent their 
Deputies . to meet Satin the chief of which were Hanno the great, and 
Aſdruba! ſurnamed the Goat, they went in a paſſage Boat,on the Prow 
of which rhey planted a Cadwcews, and at their arrival ſtretched forth 
their hands joyned towards the Conqueror, like people imploring mercy. 
Scipio ordered them to meet him at the Camp, where being ſeated in the 
Tribunal he cauſed them to be brought to his preſence, whither being 
come they caſt themſelves on their knees weeping , till being raiſed up by 
the Uſhers,and having permiſſion to —_ Ajarubal began in this manner. 
« Moſt' certain it is' Sirs, that neither Hezzo whom you ſee here, nor 
« my ſelf, nor any perſon of wiſdom in all Carthage, are guilty of thoſe 
© crimes wherewith you charge us, for when our unhappy Citizens op- 
« preſſed by famine mjured thoſe ſent from you, we oppoſed our ſelves, 
* 2nd ſent them back to you. Nor ought the people of Carthage, in gene- 
<ral to be accuſed, who ſent their deputies, and of whom the moſt part 
« ſigned the Articles with joy, but as the Populacy ſuffer themſelves 
« to be eaſily ſeduced to their own Tujne, whatever is pleaſing to the _ 
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* tude is uſually preferred before that which is moſt profitable. We our 
« ſefves have had experience of it, for what ever propoſitions we have 
<« made, ſome private calumniators,who never had the boldneſs to diſcover 
* their thoughts in our preſence, have hindred us from being believed. 
* Wherefore Sirs, Judge not of our affairs, by what 1s go in Rome, 
« for your diſcipline in your Counſels is extreamly ditterent from ours, 
«and if by chance our crime ſeem to ſome greater then the calamity that 
* conſtrained it, lethim conſider that hunger is a pinching neceſſity, and 
* that that was the principal cauſe of our misfortunes : tor had we not 
* been preſſed by it, it isnot tobe believed that the ſame people who had 
* but newly demanded peace, offered ſo much mony, parted with the 
** greateſt patt of their, Dominion, ſworn to obſerve the Articles of Peace, 
*and ſent to that purpoſe deputies to your Senate, ſhould be violently hur- 
*ried on to offend you; without expeCting the return of thoſe they had 
*ſent. But we muſt attribute this accident to the anger of ſome God, and 
*to the tempeſt which caſt your proviſions into our Port ; in a time when 
* almoſt all Carthage was ready to _ with. hunger, hunger that per- 
**nicious counſellor againſt anothers goods, eſpecially in the breſts of peo- 
\-ple wanting all things, *twould be certainly a piece of injuſtice to puniſh 
** with ſeverity what this miſerable multitude have done. Yet if you will 
**1mpute this fault rather to our malice then gur mifery,we confels it,we 
"* crave pardon for it. Were we innocent, we would endeavor to juſtifie 
* our ſelves, but being criminals we ſupplicate for grace, hoping that you 
*whoare in the top of proſperity will the eaſier grant it, if you conſider 
* that humane affairs are ſubje& to ſtrange covertly and that thoſe who - 
* were yeſterday in a condition to do injuries, are to day under a ne- 
** ceſlity of imploring mercy. You may behold, Sirs, a freſh example in 
* the unhappy City of Carthage, ſhe that for ſeven hundred years toge- 
* has been the greateſt and moſt powerful City of all Africa, powerful in 
** Ships, in Silver; in Elephants, 1n Foot, in Horſe, She whoſe Dominion 
** extended over the Lybians, and over many Cities and Iſles by Sea and 
** Land, in ſhort She that has ſo long been the Rival of your Empire, Now 
"* no more places her hope in her Ports, nor in her Ships, nor in her 
** Horſe, nor in her Elephants, nor in her Provinces, which ſhe has quit- 
'* ted to you, but ſhe expeQts her ſafety from your mercy, You that ſhe 
© has heretofore ſo ill treated. | You will do an Aion worthy of your 
"* ſelves, if conſidering the deplorable Eſtate to which we are reduced, 
"© you will receive a moderation in the midſt of your proſperity, and ha- 
** ying regard as well to your own accuſtomed generofity, as to the 
** ancient felicity of Carthage, you will in our miſery make ſuch a uſe of 
"* the favors of fortune, asrhay not diſpleaſe the immortal Gods,but that 
by your clemency you will acquire a glorious name; that can never die 
"whilſt there is memory among men. 'Nor need you hereafter more 
* fear the perfidiouſneſs of Cece, the chaſtiſement they - receive for 
"their paſt faults will be an-eternal warging to them: and as the good 
** Counſel they had given them, but deſpiſed, had; kept them in bounds 
* of duty, ſo now they have been faulty, repentance joyned with'the pu- 
"© niſhment infliged on them, will prevent their falling again, and whilſt 
*you inveigh guns the. cruelty and injuſtice of the Carthaginians, you 
* ſhould be caretul leſt you; fall into the ſame crimes, for as poverty of- 
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* toexerciſe their humanity and goodneſs, . thus it is -of concern both to 


« the henor; and the advantage of your Commonwealth, rather to- pre- 
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« ſerve ſo great a City, than todeſtroy it; but you may a as you pleaſe : 
« for our parts we have but two things to oppole in our defegce, the An- 
«tient Dignity of the Carthaginian Empire, and that Noble Moderation 
« you have uſed to the reſt of the World, which joyned with your Valour, 
«hath raiſed you to ſo high a Soveraignty : And for what concerns the 
© conditions of the Treaty,we only delire Peace; for Terms we have none 
«tg propoſe, leaving them wholly to your Diſcretion. 

Aſarubal finiſh'd his Oration with tears : upon which Scipio cauſing the 
Deputies to retire , held a Council about this important Aﬀair with the 
principal Officers ofthe Army ; and after a long deliberation, cauſed the 
Carthaginians to return, to whom he ſpake in this manner : : 

« You are not worthy of ma after having ſo often violated your 
« Faith, and having,as a complement of all, ſo evilly treated our. Depuries : 
« A truth ſo maniteſt, that by your own confeſſton, there is no puniſhment 
<« whatſoever, which you deſerve not, for the expiation of your crimes: 
<« hut it is needleſs to reproach you with faults your ſelves confeſs. And 
<« now you have recourſe to prayers : you, that had you gain'd the ViQtory, 
«ould have rooted out even the Roman Name. We have not treated 
« you at the like rate,but ſent back your Agents from ourCity, at the ſame 
< time you had injured ours, and violated the Treaty : and thoſe very A- 
« ents being by the Sea caſt into our Camp, and War already declared, 1 
« {ent back to you without offering them the leaft wrong. Therefore in 
<« the condition your affairs are reduced to, you cannot belieye we will or- 
& der you any thing advantageous. I will theretore tell you my thoughts, 
« if the Senate approve them , if they think it convenient, we will yet 
« grant you peace, on condition you ſurrender into the hands of the peo- 
« ple of Foe all vour Ships of War, fave only ten, and all your Elephants : 
& That you reſtors all you have taken from us , or the value of what can- 
& ot be found ; in the eſtimation of which, if any difference ariſe, I will 
«be Judge: That you likewiſe deliver up all the Captives and Fugitives, 
< 4nd all thoſe Italian Souldiers, who followed FHarnnibal into Africa, which 
© muſt be performed within a month after the day of publication of the 
© Peace : That within two months you cauſe Afago te return out of Z- 
« -uria : That you withdraw all Garrifons out of ſuch Cities as are beyond 
« the Punick Ditch, and ſend them back their Hoſtages # That beſides all 
* this you pay us my tor fifty years, two hundred and fifty Euboick Ta- 
& [ents : That for the future you entertain no Soldiets into your pay, either 
« out of Gaul or Liguria: That you make not any war upon Maſariſſa, 
&« or any of our Allies, nor permit any Carthaginian to bear Arms againſt 
&« them, then ſhall your City and Territory remain free to you within the 
& Punick Ditch, limited by the ſame bounds you poſſeſſed when I entred 
« Ffrica, provided you put a juſt value an the friendſhip of the people of 
<« Rome ; and if occaſion requires, afliſt them with your Forces by Sea and 
«Land. If the Senate of Rome approve theſe propoſitions, the Roman Ar- 
&« my ſhall depart out of Zyb;a, within fifty days after the ratification , to 
« rerfect which, if you will ſend Deputies to Rowe, I will inthe meantime 
« grant you Truce , and you ſhall deliver me in Hoſtage one hundred and 
_ Hy of ſuch of your Children as I ſhall chuſfe, and pay me a thouſand 
« Talents for the Armies entertainment ; beſides, ſuch Proviſions as you 
&« ſhall furniſh. As for the Hoſtages I will returathem ſo ſoon as the Peace 
«;s ratified. 


The Deputies carried back this anſwer to Carthage, where after many 
deliberations, 
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deliberations, the principal Men of the City adviſed the accepting of theſe 
Conditions, ,le{t whilſt they made a difficulty of quitting part of what they 
poſſeſſed, they ſhould run in danger of looſing all: But the multitude , 
who ordinarily conſider more what is taken from them , than what is left 
them, oppoſing it, thinking it mighty ſtrange that the Elders of Carthage 
ſhould in a publick famine,chuſe rather to ſendProviſions tothe Roman Sol- 
diers, than to their own Citizens ; and in effe&t,they went to ſeek out eve- 
particular Senator, threatning them all to plunder and fire their Houſes. 
At laſt it was agreed on to ſend for Hannibal into the Council, who having 
gathered together fix thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe, was retired 
into the City of Marthame. He comes, and though the moſt moderate 
men were fearful leſt that-warkke Men ſhould abſolutely pervert the peo- 
ple ; yet by a grave Diſcourſe he made, he perſwaded to Peace ; but the 
Populacy incenſed, and inſolent railed no leſs at him than they had done at 
others, and continued their threatnings, till ſuch time as all the Nobili 
deſpairing of the affairs of the City, left it ; one part returning to Maſe 
ziſſa, and the other to the Roman Army. Now the remainder of the 
ple having intelligence that Zannibal had ſtored up great quantities of Corn 
in a certain place ty | 
" - That is unjuſt,and looks like a malicious emulation, and it ſeems 
There wants * in effeQ,, Scipio himſelf doubted of it ; when opening his thoughts to us, 
here a leaf im © he adds, That he would grant peace to the Carthaginians, even though 
_ I < we ſhould refuſe it: And indeed, there is reaſon to believe, that being 
fo that this « 150n the place he ſhould ſee clearer, and have a more exa@t knowledge 


—_— « of affairs than we poſſibly can. In ſhort, if we light his advice, we af- 


an Oration © front that great Captain, who out of his paſſionate love to his Country, 
made by a ©always counſeled the carrying of the War into Africa, and when he 
Roman Sena- © could not obtain an Army from us, raiſed one at his own expence, and - 
tor in open « h25 ſucceeded more happily than we could hope : So that it ſtrangely a- 
Senate, while « 147&5 me, to ſee you now {ſo obſtinate, and with ſuch violence to preſs 


Peace was de- G - —_y _ 
wont « forward this War to extremity, which in the beginning you undertook 


&« with ſo much coldneſs and negligence. If any ot the oppolers of Peace 
« grant-all this, and ſhall only found their advice upon a fear, left the Car- 
« thaginians ſhould now again, as they have done formerly , violate the 
«Treaty in queſtion. I anſwer, that there is more reaſon to believe, that 
© having had experience of the mileries their infidelity has involved them 
*in, and being per{waded, as they are , that all theſe misfortunes have 
*fallen upon them, only for having violated the Religion of their Oaths, 
*they will for the future keep ſacred that Faith they ſhall ſwear to. And 
*to me it appears anevident contradiction to ſay, that the Carthaginians 
*are contemptible, becauſe they have no more power, and at the ſame 
*time to fear that they are ina capacity of revolting. Beſides, it is much 
*eaſierfor us to hinder the growth of power, than totally to ruine them 
*for if we preſs them toextremities, we ſhall have to deal with people, 
** whom abate will make capable of any thing: but if you grant them: 
© Peace, the fear of falling into the like danger, will preſerve them with- 
*in the bounds of Duty : but beſides all this, they will have perſecutors 
© enough, though we concern not our ſelves; for not any of their Neigh- 
* bours,but remembring the Pride and Tyranny of their Empire, will main- 
«tain againſt them an irreconcileable War : afterall this, we have aſaniſſa 
* (who has been our moſt faithful friend in all adventures) ſtill upon the 
&« place, who will continually caſt an eye on their aGtions, and be always 


* ready to oppoſe whatever they dare attempt. But if any one not —_—_ 
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&« alt theſe reaſons, has mow only to the glorious ſucceſs of Scipio's 
« Arms, and promiſes himſelf the like in the continuance of this War 
«let him remember the inconſtancy of Fortune, and that noman living can 
« affure hinlelf to have it at all times favourable. But granting we take the 
©* City of Cprſhege, whart ſhall we do with it ? ſhall we utterly ruine-and 
© raze it, becauſe they took ſome of our Corn and Shipping, which they are 
« ready to Pay-for. with. intereſt? Certainly we not, leſt we incurr 
«the indignafign.vf Gods and Men. Shall we give it to Maſaniſſa? No, 
« for though Ws: 
« Much better 'mly we make ule of thoſe contraQts he ſhall have with the 
« Carthaginiansg;@ .the advantage of the Commonwealth. Perhaps we 
« might draw ſ{ofi&Freaſure thence, but the Armies that muſt be mairi- 
«tained will walW#: - tor who candoubt but'there muſt be great Forces 
*« kept up for the Yd of a Country encompaſſed with ſo many barba- 
« rous Nations. We:may likewiſe ſend thither a Colony of Italians: but 
« upon terms to hold-eternal War with the-people of Numidia, or if thoſe 
«we {ed ſhall in' procels/ of time. make: themſelves. Maſters of all theſe 
*« Nations, it may hapfen that having :conquered ſo great a Country , 
« without compariſon-mere excellent than ours', their power may render 
« themnot only fuſpeftedzbut even terrible to our ſelves. © And thisin my 
*« opinion, was Scipio's judgement , . whenhe adviſed us to grant the 
© Carthagmians the effet:of their demands. Let usnot therefore, Gentle- 
« metd, refuſe them, as well becauſe we now behold them our humble ſup- 
« plyants, as becauſe our General deſires it. | | 

To this Cornelius Zentulss , kinſman to Cxenus, now: Conſul, who hoped 
to ſuaceed Scipio in this War, an{wered in this manner: "7X 

* Gentlemen,it is ordinary in War to conſider only advantage ; whete- 
* fore ſince we all agree, that this City may yet be able to do miſchief , 
« we ought to take heed of that Infidelity 1s accompanied with Power : 
* And we cannot aſſure our ſelves againſt its Perfidy. I am of opiniort 
* we ought, before all other things, to deprive it utterly of the means ts 
*« do hurt : We can never have a more favourable opportunity, and fince 
* they are weak and poor, we {ſhould commit a great errour to ſtay till 


- 


* they have recovered Force and Riches ; not that I would argue we ought ' 


*not likewiſe have regard to that which is juſt. But who can accuſe the 
* Roman people of injuſtice, or think they uſe with too much ſeverity the 
« Victory they have gained over the n—_—_ a people who in pro- 
 ſperiry are unjuſt and violent to all the World, who in adverſity fubmitand 
« humble themſelves; and as {qon as they have obtained Peace and Pardon, 
«violate that Peace they have ſwornto? They have no reſpett for Oaths, 
«they believe not that there are Gods ; yet hethat ſpoke before me ſays, 
«weoughtto ſpare them to avoid the indignation of Men and Gods: For 
* my part believe thoſe very Gods have reduced Carthage to this very ſtate, 
*to puniſh the impieties of people , who beſides the violation of fo many 
«Treaties of Peace made in Sicily, Spain, Ttaly and Africa, have by a 
«thouſand wrongs provoked the whole World. I will give ſhme _ 
« Examples before I ſpeak of thoſe concern us. Sagwntum, one of the 
«©fzireſt Cities of all ain, was entred into Altance with us, nay more- 
« over, was a friend to the people of Rome, and yet without any occaſion 
« of complaint given they took gg, ſack'd it, and put all to the Sword, with- 
© out ſparing Sex or Age. The City of Vucera, which depended upon us, 
©«furrendred to them upon compoſition, after they had ſwornthat the Inha- 


© bitants ſhould be permitted to paſs —_— two Suits of Apparel each; 
: «rf yet 


our friend, we muſt not raiſe him above meaſure : ' 
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4 vet, to the prejudice of their Oath, they ſhut up the Senators of that un- 


« happy City in Stoves, where they {ſmothered them to death, and flew 
Gallthe people with Darts, as they paſſed out. After having engaged their 
«Faith to the Senators of Acerra, they threw them into Wells, and buried 
* them alive under the Earth they caſt down upon them. They deceived 
&« AM. Cornelius our Conſul, whom by force of Oaths they prevailed with to 
« &q {ce their General, whoteigned himlelf {ick; and from S:c4y, where 
« they were, carried him priſoner into Afica, with two and twenty of our 
« Ships. They likewiſe cruelly put to death our General Reg»/ns, whothat 
© he might not violate his Oath, returned to Carthage. In ſhort, Hannibal 
&« has committed ſo many crvelties, during the War, by Surpriſe and by 
« Treachery,, both againſt/us.:and againit his own Allies, plundring their 
« Cities, and putting to death'thoſe engaged in his Service, that it is not 
« poſſibe to expreſs ir; letme only ſay in a few words, .that he has fack'd 
« four - hundred of- our Cities; that he hath made Bridges over Rivers of 
« the Bodies of Roman Priſoners, and filled Ditches with them as with 
<« Fagots, whereon to paſs his men over : Sometimes he has trampled them 
&« under the feet of his Elephants; otherwhiles expoſed them as a ſpeQta- 
*cle, making them like' Gladiators fight Brother againſt Brother, and Son 
«againſt Father. They ſents us but very lately , Deputies of theirs to 
« conclude a Peace, which they {wore to ; and yet before they were gone 


< from our City, rob'd our Ships, and put our Mariners in Irons. Theſe 


«re the works of their cruelty ; now what commiſeration or kindneſs 
«is there due to thoſe, who have never uſed moderation or cleme 

«to ay perſon, and who would (as Scipio told them) have aboliſhed the 
« very Roman Name, hadthey overcome us. Perhaps this time they will 
«keep their Faith,but-what Faith, what Treaties, what Oaths have they not 
« viokated? What Peace or what Favour have they not repaid with Inju- 
« ry? Sore may lay we are not to imitate them. Pray, wherein do we 
« ;mitate them? We break not the Peace, ſince it 1s not yet agreed on: 
« but you ſay, we' ought not to imitate their cruelty. Would you then 
« have theſe famous Inhumans for your Friends and Allies? It would be 
« {omewhat to the purpoſe, if, as they are vanquiſhed, they would ſubmit 


«to. diſcretion , as many others have done betore rhem ; then we would 


« conſult of it. And whatever we ſhould leave them, the obligation would 
« be on their part, nor could the favours they-received, pals for an accom- 
« modation. And ſurely there is great difference 'twixt theſe two: For as 
« Jong as we make Treaties with rhem, they will violate them as before, 
<« making it an occaſion of Rupture , that the Conditions ſeem to them un- 
«juſt. For pretences will-not be wanting, when they have a mind to break: 
« But when they are ſubmitted to diſcretion, that we have diſarmed them, 
« and reduced their bodies under our obedience, they will learn that they 
« have nothing properly their own, and humbling themſelves, will be con- 
«tent with thoſe things we ſhall leave them, as if they had never apper- 
« tained to them. If S$c7pio be of another judgement, you may examine 
* theſe two different opinions, and chuſe the beſt ; but if he be reſolved 
*to make Peace with the Carthaginians without you, there isno neceſſi- 
«ty of writing to him. For my part knowing well you are the Judges of 
* ur Council, I have given mine as I believed it moſt advantagious tor the 
« Commonwealth. | 

After Zentulus had arguedin this manner, the Senate put it to Voices, 
where Scipio carriediit by ſeveral Votes. Thus wasa third Peace conclud- 


' ed between Rowe and Carthage , of which Scipio was the principal caule, 


whether 
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whether for the reaſons aforementioned, or becauſe he thought it ſuffict- 
ent that the people of Rome had weakned Carthage to fuch a degree: For 
there have been who affirmed, that to preſerve the ancient diſcipline 
among the Romans, he would have that City left yet in ſome condition, 
leaſt having nothing to fear, too great proſperity ſhould make them in- 
ſolent. If this were $ipio's thought he did not declare it, but Caro lome- 
time after {aid the ſame thing in open Senate in a grave diſcourſe he made 
to the Fathers then incenſed againſt the Rhodians. 


Peace being concluded, S:jpio cauſed all the African Army to repaſs in- 
to /taly, and entred the City in Triumph, but with greater Pomp then 
ever any Captain had done. The manner of which I ſhall deſcribe, be- 
ing the ſame uſed now adays All the whole people were crowned, the 
Trumpets marched before with the Chariots loaden with the Spoils of the 
enemy, after which were born the figures of the Cities taken, and Pi- 
tures wherein were delineated, all the glorious acts done in that War, 
then followed all the Silver as well coyned. as in Ingots, and other preci- 
ous things, and then followed thale Crowns had been given to the Gene- 
ral by the Cities, by the Allies, or by his own Army ; After all this fol- 
lowed white Oxen, then Elephants, and after them the Captive Cartha- 
ginian and Numidian Captains. Before the General marched the Uſhers 
in Purple Robes with a Chore of Muſick, and Satyrs girt after the Tuſcan 
manner, having on their heads crowns of Gold, who advanced in order 
ſinging and dancing. Theſe Satyrs they called Ludions, by reaſon as L 
imagine that the Tuſcans wore formerly the Lydian habit ; Inthe midft 
of all theſe people was a certain man clad in a long purple Robe, adorned 
with Bracelets and Chains of Gold, who with ridiculous poſtures derided 
the enemies, After followed in train certain men with perfumes, and 
next appeared the General mounted on a Chariot richly carved, he had 
on his head a Crown of Gold ſet about with Precious Stones, his veſture 
was a purple robe, and in one hand he bore an Ivory Scepter, and in the 
other a branch of Laurel, which at Ree is the mark of victory. There 
were in the fame Chariot with him divers Children and Maidens, and on 
Horſes that drew it were mounted young men of his relations. All about 
it marched the guards, the Secretaries and Eſquires, who were followed 
by the Soldiery, marching in order with abundance of Laurels, and thoſe 
who had done any eminent Service, wearing the military Recompenſes 
they had received. They have all free liberty in theſe occaſions either to 
praiſe their Captains ; pals their jeſts upon them, or if they pleaſe to con- 


demn their actions, for a Triumph is a thing of abſolute freedom, and * 


men are priviledged to ſay any thing. In this manner S$cjp:0 aſcended the 
Capitol, and the Pomp over, magnthicently treated his Friends in the Tem- 
ple according to cuſtom. 

Such was the end of the ſecond Punick War, which began in Faiz, and 
was finiſhed in Africa by a Treaty concluded about that time, when the 
Greeks account the hundred forty fourth Olympiad. 


Sometime after Maſaniſſa ( {worn Enemy to the Carthaginiaris ) ha- 
ving ſieſed a part of their Territory, preſuming as much on the Friend- 
ſhip of the Romans,as any right he pretended to it, they ſent deputies to 
Rome to ſupplicate the Senate to put a ſtop to the Enterprizes of that 
Prince : Commiſſioners were ſent to determine the difference, but with 
Qrders to advance that Kings intereſts as high as they could "—_ 
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| us Myjeni 4 was maintained in the poſſeſſion of what he had taken, and 
made likewiſe a peace with the Carthaginians which laſted about fifty 
years. During which,Certhoge enjoying a ſolid peace, and being much 
improved in men and riches by reaſon of the frurtfulneſs of the 1oil, and 
conmodioulneſs of the Harbors: The minds of men, as is uſual; were 
tranſported with proſperity, and the City was divided into three FaCtions 
the Roman, the Popular, and the Royal. Each of which had for head the 
moſt conſiderable men of the Nobility both for dignity and virtue. Haro 
the Great ſtood for the intereſt of the Romans : Hannibal Opſar ſided 
with Maſaniſſa : And Amilcar called the Samnite, and with him Carthalon 
were heads of the Popular FaQtion. Theſe laſt ſeeing the Romans engaged 
in a War in Celtiberia, and Maſaniſſa hard put to it to defend himſelf 
againſt other Spaniards, obliged Cartha/on, who then in quality of Lieute- 
nant General was going his Circuit, to fall at unawares upon Maſariſſa's 
Camp, then pitched in that Country, about which they had been at dit- 
ference ; which he did, and having taken and ſlain ſome of the Kings 
Troops raiſed the Country of Zybia againſt the Numidians. There fol- 
Ge other skirmiſhes between the two parties, till ſuch time as the 
Romans once more ſent Commiſſioners to make Peace, with Orders like 
the former todo ſecretly all they could in favor of the King. Who made 
uſe of this cunning toconfirm /ſaſaniſſz in the poſſeſſion of what he had 
before ſieſed upon. They gave no ſentence, nor took ſo much as any 
nizance of the difference, for fear leſt Maſaniſſa ſhould ſeem to have 
loft his cauſe, they only placed themſelves between the two Camps, part- 
ed them, and.gaye order to both ſides to lay dowa Arms, Some time af- 
ter Maſaniſſa renewed the War upon a pretence he had to a Country cal- 
led Zy/ce, where there were large Champians, and fifty good Towns. The 
Carthaginians had again recourſe to the Senate, and people of Rome ; 
they promiſed to ſen Depuries upon the place to determine this affair, but 
' the Deputation was delay'd till fuch time as probable conjeQures might 
be' made that 4Zaſaniſſa had the advantage. Then Commiſſioners were 
diſpatched, and among others Cato, who being arrived upon the places 
contended for,-required the parties to give them full power to judge the 
difference as Arbitrators. To. which A/aſaniſſa who found himſelf the 
ſtronger, and contided in the Romans, eafily agreed, but the Carthaginians 
made a difficulty of it, and not without reaſon, for they remembred well 
that in former ſentences they had not done them juſtice, and alleged that 
the accommodations made by the authority of $:ip;o needed no correQtors, 
provided they were obſerved by one Party and the other. Whereupon 
the Commiſhoners who would not be Judges but by conſent of parties, re- 
turned without doing any thing. But obſerving i their journy how ex- 
cellently the Land was cultivated, and that the Country abounded in all 
things, they were aſtoniſhed, eſpecially to ſee Carthage it ſelf fo foon re- 
covered of thoſe loſſes ſo lately ſuſtained by Scipio*s Vitory ; Infomuch 
that being returned to the City they declared it a fault in the people of 
Rome, not. to have a more watchful eye upon Carthage, they had ſo 
anciently been jealous of, and which upon a ſudden was fo eaſily re- 
ſtored to ſuch power. Cato himſelf ſaid the Liberty of the people of 
Rome could never be ſecured whilſt Carthage fubſiſted. Whuch being 
propoſed in the Senate, it was refolved to make War upon the Cartha- 
mans, but that the deſign ſhould be kept ſecret till opportunity pre- 
ented. *Tis faid that Cato hereafter ceaſed not in open Senate to declare 


the Neceſſity of demoliſhing Carthage, but Scipzo Naſica quite contrary 
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argued that it was to be left in a condition, that the ancient Diſcipline, 


which began to decay ,might be maintained in vigor by the fear they would 
ſill ſtand in of that City. | 


Mean while in Carthage the Popular Faftion ſuppreſſed the Royal, con- 
demning to baniſhment about fifty of the Principal, and making 'the 
ople {wear never to admit their return, nor ſo much as fuffer it to be 
hoke of. The Exiles made their retreat to Mz/aniſſa to oblige him to a 
War ; He was before ſufficiently inclined to 'it ; wherefore he ſent Gu- 
luſſs and Micipſa two of his ſons to Carthage, to ſolicite the return of 
thoſe who had for his ſake been baniſhed. But when they preſented them- 
ſelves at the Gates. Carthalon forbid their entrance, for fear leſt the 
tears of the Exiles” kindred ſhould work upon the people, and beſides 
Amilcar the Samnite laid an ambuſh for Guluſſa upon his return which 
ſlew ſome of his attendants and put him to flight. This gave occaſion to Ma- 
ſaniſſs to beſiege the City of Horoſcopa, with the taking of which hehad a 
mighty deſire to begin the rupture. To it's relief went the - Carthagini- 
ans with twenty five thouſand Foot, and four thouſand Horſe of the City, 
under the command of {/druba/ then General of their forces, to whom 
joyned Aſſaſis and Suba, two of Maſaniſſa's Major Generals who deſertirig 
che two young Princes, went over to the Carthaginian party with fox 
thouſand horſe. /aruba! with this additional force goes and encamps 
near the King, and had often and ſucceſsful skirmiſhes. But Maſaniſſe 
ating with the cunning of a Great Captain retired by little and little, as 
if he had given ground, till ſuch time as he had drawn him into a great 
barren plain encompaſſed on all fides with Mountains, and deficient in 
all neceſſaries to ſubliſt on ; Here _— the enemy he encamped in the 
midft of the Plain, while /arub4/ fieled on the Eminencies,whereby he 
thought he had the greater advantage. On the morrow the battel was 
deſigned, when young Scipio who atterwards took Carthage, and who at 
ys a was only Lieutenant to Zzcullzs,wwho made War in Celtiberia,came 
to ſeek out Maſaniſſa to demand ſome Elephants. The King who was defſi- 
Tous that day to take ſome repoſe that he mightgo the freſher to the batrel 
ſent ſome horſe to meet him, and gave orders to ſome of his ſons to re- 
ceive him. Day being come he drew up his Army in battel being now 
fourſcore and eight years old, yet a ftrong and vigorous Souldier, who ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the Country mounted on horſe back, without 
faddle or other covering equally —_ in the duty of General and Sol- 
dier, for the Numidians are luſtieſt of all the people of Africa, and live 
longer then any others, which is perhaps occaſioned becaufe the Winter 
is not ſo ſharp in this Country, nor the heats ſo violent as in 7-4is 
and Fthiovia, and for the ſame reaſons are their Cattel ſtronger and 
greater. The men lie all abroadand harden themſelves by continual labor, 
they drink little Wine, feed very ſparingly and with much ſobriety. A«- 
ſaniſſa having drawn up his Army in Order, Afdrzba! did the 
like, for to him there were joyned many people of the Country. 
Scipio being on the top of a Hill, as on a Theatre, faw all this Battel, and 
was after heard to ſay, that though he had been in an infinite number of 
fights, there was never any in which he took ſo much Tg ur a ne- 
ver ſeen any other, wherein either his perſon was in ſecurity, or that 
there were a hundred and ten thouſand Combatants: Or to expreſs it more 
gloriouſly, he ſaid that before him were never found but two SpeQators iri 
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2 like occaſion, which were jn the time of the Trojan Wars, Zupzrer on the 
top. of Mount. Z4a , and Neptune on. Samothracia, They fought from 
Morning till Night with great ſlaughter of men on both ſides; however 
the advantage ſeem'd Maſariſſa's: Whom Scipio came to meet, as he re- 
turned to his Camp, congratulating the happy ſucceſs of his Arms ; and 
for his part, he received $zp70as the Son of his Friend, with all poſſible de- 
mionſtrations of kindneſs, The Carthaginians having notice of his coming, 

uefted him to make peace berween AZaſariſſa and them , which he 
having yielded; to , brought them to a Conference; the Articles of the 
Treaty were, that the Carthaginians ſhould releaſe to the King all the 
Country that lies about the Empories , and ſhould promiſe him two 
hupdred Talents ready money, and eight hundred more payable at a cer- 
tain term : But: when /aſariſſa, beſides all this, demanded the Fugitives, 
they would-not hear him ſpeak of it ; ſo they parted without doing any 
thing, and Sczpio returned into Sp4iz with the Elephants. Aaſaniſſa leeing 
his Enemies Camp ſeated on an Eminence, or round Hill, beſieged them in 
ſuch!a manner, that no Proviſions could be brought to them, nor was the 
bringing all, there was none to be had , and he himſelf procured them 
with much difficulty, and- what he had was fetch'd from afar off, and in ' 
very. ſmall quantities. A{arzba/ at firſt thought that with the Forces he 
had, he could difingage himſelf when he pleaſed, and open himſelf a paſ- 
{age through the midſt of his Enemies. But becaule his Stores were bet- 
ter farniſh'd than theirs, he hoped 2Zaſariſſa might be reduced to a ne- 
cefſity of demanding Peace ; 'and beſides, he was the leſs concerned, be- 
cauſe he had heard that Deputies were coming from Rome to end their 
differences. This: was true, but theſe Deputies had Orders to determine 
the Afﬀairs, if Maſaniſſarwas overcharged, but to highten his courage, if 
they found him the ſtronger , which Orders they punCtually executed. 
Mean while the Famine entred 4/4rubas Camp in ſuch manner, that the 
Soldiers weaken'd with Hunger, werg not able to repulſe the Enemy , firſt 
they kill'd the Beaſts of carriage , after that their Horles for ſervice ; and 
at laſt were reduced to ſuch extreme necefliry , that they boiled the very 
Reins. of the Bridles for a ſuſtenance. There ſuppriſed them likewiſe an 
infinite number of Diſeaſes, increaſed by their bad Food, by the idleneſs 
of the Soldiers, and the ſeaſon of the year, for there was a great number of 
men incloſed within a {mall compaſs of ground , during the greateſt heats 
of Summer, which were excefhve in Africa : And Ava through the 
want of Wood, even to dreſs their Food, they had been forced to burn their 
very Bucklers : Now not having the means tq carry their dead Bodies out 
of the Camp, becauſe of the ſtri& Guard Maſaniſſa kept , and deſtitute 
of Fuel to. burn them, the Plague daily increaſed with the ſtink of the dead 
Carcaſes, inthe midſt of which they were forced to abide. Hunger had 
already conſumed the greateſt part, when the reſt hopeleſs of ſafety were 
forced to deliver up the Fugitives to Maſazifſa, to oblige themſelves to 
pay him yearly five thouſand Talents of Silver for fifty years, and to cauſe 
thoſe they had baniſhed to return, notwithſtanding their Oath to the 
contrary. It was likewiſe agreed,that the Soldiers which remained ſhould 
march out only with one Coat , and paſs under the Yoke : Which being 
executed, Guluſfa remembring how a little before he had been affronted, 
ſent the Numidian Horſe after the Carthaginians, who not able to make 
reſiſtance, diſarmed, as they were, and not having ſtrength enough to 
fly; of fifty eight thouſand men very few recovered Carthage , of which 
number was 4{arsbal, with ſome of the Nobility. This is what paſſed n 
the 
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the War, between Maſaniſſs and the Carthagians, which was ſoon aftet 
followed by the third and laſt Punick War: +: 


The people of Carthage weakned by the loſſes they. had kitained in XXXlit. 


this War, ſtood yet in fear of 17aſaniſſa, whio'was nigh- with a great. 
Army ; and beſides doubted not bur the Romans, who had teſtified their 
diſafte&tion to them upon all occaſions, would lay hold of this,-under pre- 
tence that the Carthaginians had made War upon 47aſariſſe, the Friend 
and Ally of the Roman people. And'indeed their conjeQure was nor falſe 
for as ” thr as 1t was known at Rome what had patled, the, Senate com- 
manded all the people of /taly to levy great numbers of Soldiers; not-de- 
claring for what ſervice they deſigned them 4.-but only giving Orders 
they ſNould be in a readineſs upon the firſt Command. Wherefore the 
Carthaginians to repair their fault, did by publick Edict declare, {drabat 
their General agamſt Maſaniſſa, criminal , together with Carthalox;his 
Lieutenant, and all thoſe of their Faction, laying to their charje the cauſe 
of this War. They likewile {ent them Deputies to Roxertrreomplainof 
Maſaniſſa , but more of their own Citizens already condemnetl, for that 
they had raſhly, and with too much paſſion taken Arms agathit that King; 
and by that means put-the City into hazard of falling afreſh into evil 
terms with the people of Rome. Upon which a certain- Senator asked 
them, why they had not, in the beginning of the War, condemned all thoſe 
were the cauſe of it, without attending the ill ſucceſs of the enterprize ; 
adding that the Carthaginians had a long time deſigned a War againſt the 
ple of Rome , and went only ſeeking an opportunity, wherefore the 
Senate could not receive this excule. The Deputies ſurprized with this an- 
{fwer, demanded in return what then they ſhould doto expiate their crime, 
ſince they had adjudged them. guilty : to which was replyed:in a word; 
Content the people of Rome. It was —_— into debate in the Senate of 
Carthage , what this Contentment could be, they defired of them, ſome 
thinking that the Romans would have ſome ſums added to thoſe ordained 
by $:1p:0,others that they muſt abſolutely quit to Maſaniſſa thepoſſeſſion of 
thoſe Lands in difference. In this uncertainty they ſent once more to befeech 
the Senate to pre{cribethem more expreſly the means of contenting them z 
to which anſwer was given, the Carthaginians knew them well enough ; and 
with this they were ſent back : which begat a ſtrange trouble, and general 
terrour throughout all Carthage. And to add to it, at the ſame time, the 
City of 1{tica, then the moſt conſiderable of all rica, next to Carthage; 
having large and commodious Havens to receive a forreign Fleet, and not 
above ſixty furlongs diſtant from that City, and ſo by conſequence very 
_ to make the ſeat of the War againſt the Carthaginians ; there 
ving ever been a ſecret animoſity between the two Cities : #ica taking 
this opportunity of the deplorable Eſtate , to which Carthage was now re- 
duced, ſends Deputies to Rome to yield up themſelves and their City to 
the Roman people. The Senate, who had _ before had an inclination 
to this War, and were now prepared for it, having at their devotion ſo 
ſtrong and ſo commodious a City , diſcovered their intentions, and af- 
ſembling in the Capitol, where it is uſual to debate Aﬀairs of conſequence, 
decreed a VVar with Carthaze; and at the ſame time gave it in Order 
to the Conſuls, with private Orders,never to give it over ill Carthage were 
deſtroy'd. 
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Cenſorinus ofthe Fleet by Sea. After offering up. the uſual Sacrifices, they 
IN into Sicily, that from thence they mighr let forward to Urica, carryed 
* Galleys of by fifry * Quinqueremes, and a hundred Foitts followed by many others, 
foe ranks to as well flat bottom'd Veſlels, as great'Barques and Ships of Burthen : Their 
4 bank, Army conſiſted*of fourſcore thouſand Foot, and about four thouſand cho- 
ſ{en"!Horſe.: -For-:both/ the Citizens and Allies manifeſted an. equal ala- 

crity to go'upon this glorious expedition, the ſucceſs of which was no way 

doubtful ; nay, ſome were found that would engage in it, whether the Con- 

" fuls would or no. Thus was War made and declared againft Carthage at 
 theſametime; and he thatcarried them the Decree of the Senate, declared 

likewiſe that there was an Army at Sea ready to invade them. This news 

caſt the whole City, notonly into fear, but deſpair. They had lately loſt 

all their Youth, they- had neither Fleet, nor Allies, nor Soldiers in readt- 

neſs, no proviſion in the City to ſuſtain a Siege z in ſhort, no manner of 
preparations, as ordinarily happen to people ſurprized , with an un- 

—_— War,” and which has not been declared. Beſides, it was not poſ- 

- ible for themrto oppoſe the Romans and Maſariſſa together;wherefore they 

ſentother 1 ies to Rome,with full authority to accommodate the Aﬀair 
\at any rate whatſoever. The Senate made them anſwer, That, provided 
_the Res were yet in Sicily, if within a month the Carthaginians would 
deliver up in-Hoſtage three hundred Children of their beſt Families , and 
perform what they ſhould ordain, the City of Carthage ſhould remain free 
in the enjoyment of their Rights, and of the Territory they poſſeſſed in 
Africa. © This Decree of the Senate they publickly . gave to the Deputies 
to carTy to the Conſuls, whom may they advertiſed not to recede 
from thoſe orders they had received in the City. The Carthaginians 
were doubtfifl, that though they did deliver up their Hoſtages, they ſhould 
not obtain aſſured Peace. However, in the extremity wherein they be- 
held themſelves, they placed all their _ in obedience; and that they 
might work upon the Confuls, by a ready execution of their commands, 
they carried their Children into S7cily, before the time had been preſcribed 
them. It's true, that their Parents and Friends parted not from them with- 
out abundance of tears ; eſpecially the Mothers, who ecchoing fearful 
ſhrieks and crys, could hardly be pulled from the embraces of their 
Children, and when they were, hung upon the Ships, claſped hold upon 
the Anchors, and cut the Tackle to hinder the Seamen from putting forth , 
many tore their hair, and beat their breaſts, as if they had been at a Fune- 
ral, for they perceived that in appearance indeed they gave Hoſtages , 
but in reality and effe&, the viel ed up their City, ſince their Children 
were taker away, and no aflured promiſe made them. And indeed ma- 
ny of theſe Women ſhedding tears made this dire prediQtion, that the 
giving Hoſtages was but in vain. Thus were theſe Youth taken away 
trom Carthage, to be delivered up in Sicily, where they were received by 
the Conſuls , who ſent them to Rome, and told the Carthaginians, they 
ſhould know at Utica, what more was to be done , to deliver themſelyes 


from this VVYar. 


XXXIV. VVhenthe.Romans were paſſed over, the Army encamped in the ſame 
place, Scipio had before encamped in, and the Fleet rode in the Ports de- 

nding on Utice. The Carthaginian Deputies came to attend the Con- 

uls, who ſeated in the Tribunal , encompaſſed by -all the Officers of the 

Army, had cauſed to be drawn off on both ſides the way that the Cartha- 

ginians were to pals, all their Forces magnificently armed, with con 
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flying, that the Carthaginians might judge of their vaſt numbers by what 
they taw. Then a Trumpet having commanded filence,by the Conſuls or- 
der a Herauld went to give notice to the Deputies, that they were ready 
to give them audience. They were led through the midſt of all the Army, 
and when they drew near, ſtopt at the Rails, placed like a Bar before the 
Tribunal , from whence the Conſuls commanded them to make their 
Propoſals. They began then in a deplorable manner: to recount the ancient 
Treaties had been between the two people, the antiquity of Carthage , the mul- 
titudes of people in it, the power they had had, and the former great extent of 
their Dominions ; adding that they ſpoke not this out of vanity ( for it was no 
time to be vain, when they were miſerable) but t9 the end, that the Example 
of a change ſo great and ſo ſudden, might oblige the Romans to treat thens 
with humanity and moderation, of which they could not give any more illuſtri- 
ous evidence , than by having commiſeration of the afflicted , beſides thoſe who 
exerciſe their power well in other mens misfortunes, may hope the like from their 
Conquerours, if they ſhould fall into the ſame diſgrace. Ut would be piety in 
you ({aid the Chief of the Deputies) to conſider the miſerable condition of our 
affairs, and unlefi we have indeed met with Enemies pitileſs and inexorable, 
you ſhould'in all reaſon reſt ſatisfied with our calamities ; we have loſt all the 
Dominion we had both by Sea and Land, we have delivered up our Ships to 
you, and have not ſought to build others ; we have forborn hunting of Fle- 
phants ;, we have both formerly, and at preſent, delivered you good Hoſtages. 
He have paid you the Tribute we ought you at the time limited, we that of, to 
receive from others. Certainly, Sirs, your Predeceſſors, after having van- 
quiſhed us, contented themſelves with thus much, they received us into their al- 
liance and friendſhip, on theſe conditions , which we have ſolemnly ſworn to 
maintain on one part and the other. They faithfully kept the Peace they grant- 
ed, after long Wars ; and you, againſt whom we never took up Arms, what is it 
you complain of ? what part of the Freaty has not been obſerved, that you ſo 


ſuddenly decreed this War, and bring it'to our doors before you declare it ? Have - 


we not paid you your Tribute ? have we any Ships ? have we any Flephants ? 
Do we not ſeen worthy of your compaſſion, after the ſo late loſs of fifty thou- 
ſand men by famine ? You will ſy we made War upon Malanifſa : *7s true, 
but *twas not till he had uſurped our-Zands, which we for a long time ſuffered 
with patience, till he- ſetting no bounds to his avarice, committed a thouſand cru- 
elties in the Country about the Fmypories, where he was brought up and educated ; 
and not content with that, he has attempted to ſnatch from us what we had ze- 
maining, and at laſt has gone ſo farj'as to trouble the peace we had with you : 
But _ we feared to diſple e you, that we might remove all pretence of 
making this War , we have by public Fditt declared even our: own Defen- 
ders Criminal ; we have ſent Deputies to Rome to make our excuſes, and now 
apain afreſh ſent other Deputies with full Authority to renew the Peace, on 
what 2915 ig? mages you ſhould think fit : What need was there then of this 
Fleet, or this Army againſt people, who though ihnveent, ſubmit themſelves to 
whatſoever you ſhall erdain ? You 'miy eaſily jhdge we make net theſe offers to 


decerve you , and that you cannot 'impoſe upon us any penalty, we will yot 


undergo, whilſt we have ſurrendred up as Hoſtages to you, the moſt conſiderable 
of our Children , as you- deſired, without ſtaying out the months tine you gave 
us for the ſending them: Beſides, the Decree of the Senate declares, that pro- 
vided we delivered thoſe Hoſftages, Carthage (howd remain free in the enjoy- 

ment of what we poſſeſs. | | 
After the Deputy had thus ſpoken,Cexſorinw broke filence, and anſwered 
him in theſe terms. *77s needlefi to repeat to you the occaſion of this War, 
F your 
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' could not take it ill that this conſternation, ca 


your Deputies have already heard it from the Senate themſelves. But as to 
what you falſely objel# to us *twill be eaſie ro reply ;, for it is decreed by the 
Ordinance you | was of, and we told it you before in Sicily, when we received 
your Hoſtapes, that at Utic ſhould be propoſed to you the farther intentions 
of the Senate. He cannot but praiſe you that you have ſent your i. = 
4 readily and ſuch choſen owes. But if = ſo paſſionately deſire Peace, what 
need have you of Arms. Wherefore bring all you have as well belonging 
to the publick, as private perſons, all your Darts, Crofſbows and other Arms, 
and deliver them into our hands, The Deputies anſwered that they were 
willing to obey in this too, but then they could not tell how to hinder 
Alſarubals entry into the City, whom they had condemned to death, and 
who was now at the head of twenty thouſand men which he had new rai- 
fed. However when the Conſuls had replied that the Senate and people 
of Rome would take that into their care, they promiſed to ſurrender their 
Arms, and Scipio Naſica, and Cy. Cornelius —_— were ſent to receive 
them. They had Arms for two hundred thouſand men, an infinite Num- 
ber of piles and darts, two thouſand as well croſsbows as other engins, 
for the lancing of javelins and —_ of great ſtones. And it was a 
wonderful thing to ſee the carriages loaden with them conducted by the 
enemies themſelves, who were followed by the Deputies,Senators,O k 
Prieſts and Nobility, hoping to move the Confuls either out of reſpe& to 
their dignity or out of compaſſion to their misfortune. 
 Whenthey were come before the Tribunal, each man habited accord- 
ing to their degree, they all ſtood attentive, and Cexſorinus who was more 
eloquent then his colleague once more breaking filence ſpoke to them in 
this manner. Certainly we have good reaſon to applaud that ready obedience 
you have manifeſted in delivering your Hoſftages, and ſurrendring up your 
Arms ; but it is fruitleſs to make long diſcourſes where neceſſity preſſes. 
Hearken with patience to the remaining Orders of the Senate, withdraw your 
ſelves from the City of Carthage and transfer your habitation into whatever 
place you pleaſe of your Dominion, provided it be fourſcore furlongs from the 
Sea, for we are reſolved to raſe it. The Conluls words were interrupted 
by the outcrys of the Carthaginians, who began to lifrup their hands to 
heaven, calling the gods to witnels of the treatics violated,railing, reviling 
and reproaching the Romans. Some deſired death, others became furi- 
ous, ſome provoked the Romans againſt the Deputies, others caſt them- 
ſelyes on the ground, beating the pavement with their hands and face, and 
others in a rage tore not only their claaths but their very fleſh, but after 
this firſt agitation was paſt over, you might behold them oyerwhelmed 
with ſorrow, ſtanding ſtill without Ipeaking a word, as if they had been 
dead. The Romans were aſtoniſhed at the  ipectach, and the Conſuls 
ed by an unexpected com- 
mend, had raiſed ſuch ſtorms in the breſts of the Carthaginians, till their 
heat of anger was oyer, for they conſidered that mighty calamities do on 
the ſudden create a boldneſs in the heert of men, who cannot upon ſurpriſe 
digeſt the troubleſome neceſlity of obeying, and becoming hereafter ſer- 
vants : but when after a long ſilence they grew more lively ſenſible of 
their miſery,they forbore any farther reyilings, and. only {et cheniſelves to 
lament their unfortunate condition, calling by name, their Children, their 
Waves and thejr Country, asif they had heard their lamentations. The 
Prieſts Iikewiſe invoked the Gods as if they had been preſent, reproaching 
them with being the cauſe of their death. In ſhort the mourning was ſo 
great, and the groans fo confuſed, of thoſe who deplored the publick and 
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priyate misfortune, and ſo. worthy of compaſſion, that they drew teats 
trom the eycs of theſe —_— L Cn moved with 
pity, out of a eonlideration of the 1 ility of humane. things, expe&ed 
I ſad countenances the end of their dnlions, when br. abundance 
of tears and groans, 'the Calm in ſome ſort returning-into their ſouls, 
they fell again into a protound lilence, and conſidering that their City was 
diſarmed and detencelels, that they had not one-Ship;: one Warlikt 

ine, one Dart, or one Sword left, that they had nvt within theit 
walls men of war ſufficient, having lately loſt fifty thouſand men; and that 
it was not poſſible for them to; raiſe Soldiers elſewhere, having neithet 
friends nor allies, beſides that the ſhortneſs of the time would not permit 
it. That their Children, their Friends, ; and their Country were. in the 
enemies power,their City beſieged by Sea and Land, and that ffiom the 
other ſide Maſaziſſa their ancient enemy was ready: to fall upon them, 
they put a ſtop to the Tumult, and extravagance, as-of all things:moſt 
uſcle S in this occaſion, and- had a freſh recourſe to - prayers. . Then 
 Hanno ſarnamed Gills the moſt conliderable of all the Carthaginians 
there preſent, having firſt obatined permiſſion to ſpeak: began in'this 
manner. | f 


« Sirs, If I may be admitted to add anything to the Remouſtrances 
'* we have made you, I muſt tell you, that we pretend notto a& in this 
* occalion, as if we pleaded our cauſe before -you in-quality of Judges ; 
* ſuch proceeding is utterly unſeaſonable in our preſent: condition ; but 1 
hope to make it appear by. pertinent reaſons, that we are not unworthy 
*your-mercy. We who have formerly been Lords of Africa, both by 
*Sea and [.and, and for a long time diſputed Extent of Empire with you, 
*atlaſt yielded all to Scipio, when we delivered up all our Ships and out 
* Elephants, we have likewiſe payd you. the tributes impoſed on us-at 
*the terms preſcribed. We beg you therefore, by thoſe: gods, witneſſes 
*to the treaty, to pardon us, and not to violate the Oath of Scipio; who 
* {wore that from thence forward the people of Carthage ſhould be friend 
* and allic tothe people of Rome. We have not {werved'from any thing 
* of that accommodation. We have neither ſhips, nor Elephants, you 
*can demarid no tribute of us, nay we have ſerved you againſt three 
&* Kings, and be not offended if we put = in mind of it, when youde- 
« manded our Arms, ſince ordiparily miſeries make men ſpeak more ther 
* they ought ; but now _ the Religiori of the Treaty ſhould be-ſuf- 
« ficient argument to perſwade you, we have only recourſe to our Pray- 
«ers, and indeed we have nothing elſe left, having already yielded up td 
* youall that was in our power. This isall I can ſay to you touching the 
« firſt Treaty of Peace which was ratified by the Oath / Scipto your Cons 
* ſul, but for what concerns our preſent Eſtate, you Sirs, are your ſelves 
* witneſſes of what we have done: You dernarded Hoſtages, we have 
« given you all the choiceſt of our youth. You deſired our Arms, we 
* have ſurrendred them all, which the inhabitants of a City taken nevet 
« willingly did. - We aſſured our ſelves upon the honeſty of the Romans 
* and upon their word, for the Senate gave us their letters, which we 
* delivered unto you, and when you demanded Hoſtages from us, you pro- 
© miſed that Carthage ſhould ( giving them) be at liberty to live accord- 
«ing to its Laws. And if having done what the letters of the Senate 
 *haye ordered us, nay more than what they commanded, it would cer- 
*tainly appear very evil if after. having promiſed liberty to our City; 
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4 upondelivery of Hoſtages,you ſhould ordain it's deſtruCtion, after having 
< received them, for if youdemoliſh it,how can you leave it free as you prc- 
< mifed. This is all we have to lay touching the Treaties,as well old as new, 
s and ifthis move you not,we will only have recourſe toprayers and tears, 
<< the ſole refuge of the miſerable, and for which we have ample occaſion in 
<« the innumerable calamities that overwhelm us.We beſeech you therefore 
'<for ay antient' CEE the command of the Gods. For the ſupport of 
< that immenſe glory it had acquired. For the preſervation of that name 
<« it has born throughout the whole world, for its Temples, for its Gods, 
&« whachr are not.capable of any crime. Chaſtife not them by a privation 
« of thoſe ſolemn; ſacrifices and continual adorations jo them by this 
« City.” Rob notthe'dead,who' never offended you, of their Sepulchres, 
« and thofe faneral Honors daily celebrated on their tombs. And if you 
<« haveany' pity for us, finceyou fay *tis out of compaſſion you permit us 
« to chuſe another habitation, _ our Altars, ſpare our houſhold gods 
« fpare our high places, ſpare the goddeſs dian of Carthage. In ſhort 
© ſpare ſo many things that are-both pleaſant and precious 1n the eyes of 
* the whole tagtk z; for what'can you fear from us? You have our ſhips, 
&« you have our arms, and all thoſe great beaſts' which attrafted on us 
&« the envy of ſuch a world of people. You my {ay perhaps that it is 
<« comfort enough for us, that you fuffer us to build another City. Burt it 
« is umpoſſible for men accuſtomed to get their livelyhood from the Sea, of 
«whom we have an infinite number,to live or ſubſiſt in the Inland,yet how- 
« ever. you will have this to be a favor, but pray be pleaſed that inſtead 
<« of it we offer ew another condition which will fully fatisfie us and (in 
<« our opinion) bring you more glory. Let the City that has not ſinn'd 
« ſtarid, andputto death all the Carthaginians rather then command them 
* to change. habitation. 'Thus all the world will believe you animated 
*<againſt men, and not againſt Temples, Gods, Sepulchres and innocent 
&* walls, You have been accuſtomed to prefer glory and pitty before all 
< things, and to make your moderation ſhine in the midft of your proſpe- 
b = which hitherto you have practiſed towards all - have ſubdued, 
« your felves then to be moved by the prayers of Fupiter, and thoſe 
<« gods which yet preſide ore Carthage, and for their ſake ceaſe to hate us 
* and our children, out of a remembrance of our paſt offences. Take 
< heed left we''prove the firſt for whom you looſe that high eſteem in 
&« which you live, and ſully not your reputation by the cruelty of this 
< aQtion, ſo horrible to ſpeak of, much more to aQ;, and of which never 


«yet was heard an Example. The Greeks made many Wars upon the 


« Barbarians, and you your ſelves have bore Arms againſt many other 
« Nations ; yet neither of you everraz'd a City that yielded without fight, 
* that had delivered up all they held moſt dear, their Children and their 
« Arms, and are moreover ready to fubmit ro whatever other puniſhment 
« ſhould be impoſed, We therefore implore you by thoſe gods, witneſſes 
< to our treaties, by the fortune of mankind, by thoſe inward ſtings, the 
£ who are jn proſperity ought to feel and fear, not to brand your oeeb 
<-with ſo ſhameful a tyranny, nor extend our miſeries to the utmoſt ex- 
«tremities. Or if for your parts yon are reſolved, yet give us leave to 
<« {end once more ro Rome, to preſent our requeſ} to the Senate. *Tis 
* but a ſhorttime we ask you, yet during which our torment and trou- 
< ble will increaſe through the incertainty of the event. You are in ample 
* power to do with us what you pleaſe either at preſent or afterwards but 
< pray 1emember to att nothing contrary to Piety and Mercy. 

To 
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* Orders of the Senate, they have:ordained, and it muſt be done, did wet 
* treat you like Enemies, we ſhould only command, and'then force yoti 
*r0jt; but becauſe the.imereſt of our Commonwealth; and poſſiblethe 
« advantage of your own requizesit; Iam content to make you apprehend 
* the reaſons, and to perfwade. rather than evnſtrain you.” As often as 
** the ſight of the Sea puts you mTemembrance'of your ancient Dominion, 
* and paſt Greatnefs;! it provokes your Arms;; and begets>you a thoaſthd 
© calamities. *Twas'this Sea Save the firſt occaſion of: your Afſaults or 
© Sicily, which ſince you haveloft/ ?Twas'this Sea which made you tri- 
« vade Span, out of which you _ ſoon after chaſed/ -*Twas thig'Sex 
* gave you the opportunity ing our Merchants, contrary to your 
y: ich giver in our Leagues, and then to throw them cos the bet- 

* ter to conceal your crimes, tillbeing ſurpriſed in it, you quitted Sardinia 

« for reparation of that ityury;” Thus you loſt Sardinia by means of that 

*« Sea which by its nature inclines all the world to covetouſheſs, by reaſor' 
« of the vaſt profit it brings in, in a little time,” By it formerly the Athe- 
* nians, Skilful in Maritime Aﬀairs, grew ſuddenly ant-mightily great ; 
* and by it were not long after as ſuddenly ruined; tor the Sea is a kind-of 
« Merchandiſe by which riches flow in full fpritigs, and ſuddenly ebbs' as 
&© fait. You know well that thoſe people Iam ſpeaking of, having extend- 
* ed their Dominion over all the-Tomian Sea,'and even unto Sicily, ſet no 
* bounds to their avarice till they had loft all;' till they were forced to ſur- 
* render their Havens and their Ships into their Enemies hands, to receive 
* a4 Garriſon into theit Ciry, and demoliſh with their own hands their lofty 
© Walls, fo that they became almoſt a Plaia, which for a long time proved 
* the means of thewr preſervation, And furely, Gentlemen of Carthage, 
«there is more ſtability in a Country Life, and more affurance in Labour 
* and Tillage; and though the profits are not fo great as thoſe reaped by 
* the Sea, yet are they much more certain : and to tell you my thoughts, 
*Iamclearly of opinion, that a Maritime City is rathera Ship, than fifm 
*T and, fo much 1s it toſſed with variety of affairs, and {ubje& to infinite 
* Revolutions, whilft the Inland yields Fruits, may be gathered without 
« danger; for this reafon was it, that anciently Kings choſe their Seats 
* within Land, and that was itraiſed the Medes, Perſians, Aſſyrians and 
* many others to ſuch a height of power z but to what purpoſe give I you 
« the examples of Kings, let us ſpeak of what concerns you. Caſt your eyes 
* throughout all Zyb:a, and chuſe your ſelves a place where you may have 
* Neighbours that you like, but whence you may no more ſee this obje& 
© that at preſerit tempts you, Thus you will raſe out of your minds 
*the memory of paſt miſeries; arid indeed how can you look upon the 
* Sea, where now you have -no Shipping without beirig tormented with 
*the remembrance of thoſe mighty Fleets which daily returned to your 
* Ports loaden witli booty or with the thoughts of the former 
* Magniticence of your Ports, your Arſenals and your Havens. And 
-< when within your City you behold the Lodgings of the Soldiers unfur- 
* niſhed, your Stables without Horſes, and your Stalls without Elephants : 
*« what can all this move you to, but grief, and deſire to recoyer, if it 
« were poſſible, the ſame powet. *Tis ordinary among men, that the me- 
* mory of paſt felicity creates a hope of its return ; and on the-contrary, 
* there is no better remedy againſt calamity than oblivion, which can ne- 
* yer be attained to, but by diſtancing ourſelves from objects may = * 
| e 
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« freſh in our minds. An evident proof of this you may have in your 
« ſelves, -who after having ſundry times obtained pardon for yout faults, 
« could never keep to conflant Peace, nor continue long without violation 


of your Treaties. Wherefore if you have ſtill thoughts of Dominion, 


< and that preſerving your ;animoſities agpick us, you wait only a fayou- 
« rable opportunity-to ſhake off the-yoke, you do well in endeavouring 
« ſtiilto maintain; your City, your: Ports,. your Honours, and thoſe lofty 
& Walls which ſeemonly built for War: apd we on our ſide ſhould com- 
*« mit. a great.,crime to pardon people. that will not pardon us, eve 
« then whenfortune has ſubmitted them to our power. But if in truth, 
*.and gotiin ward only you. yield the Dominion to us, and that content- 
« ing your {elves with what ' you peſleſs jn Zybia, you will make a ſincere 
< peace with us, deal faithfully, and prove it by the effeQs, retire your 
« ſelves into {frice, and willingly yield up to us that Empire of the Sea, 
<« which by right of War belongs to us. In vain;to move us to compaſſion, 
* do you Ah your Temples , your Gods , your publick Places, and 
< your Sepulclires; for we will-not touch your Sepulchres, and you ſhall 
<« have liberty when you pleaſe to come and ſacrifice, but all the reſt muſt 
&« be demoliſhedi; for you ſacrifice not to Havens, nor pay .Funeral Ho- 
<* nours to Walls ; for your Hearths, your Altars, and publick Places, you- 
* may build thein elſewhere, and ſoon; eſtabliſh your ſelves a Reſidence 
« in the ſame! manner as when you left Zyre you came into Africa, and 
* oained this Seat,which now,you call the Stat of your. Anceſtors. To tell 
«you all in a word; you ray eaſily conceive what we now do is not out 
& of malice, but for our own ſecurity, and to maintain puolick concord : 
* if you remember that £64 which was no Enemy City, inhabited nor 
« by -Foes, but Friends that loved us, was transferred into our City for 
* the publick good, which ſucceded to both peoples fſatisfattion. But we 
* have, ſay you, multitudes of miſerable people who gain their living b 
* the Sea ; this hath likewiſe been thought on, ſo far, that it willbe caſie 
« for you ſtill to trade by Sea, and to import and export your Commodi- 
* ties Without very great trouble ; for we have not ordained your retreat 
*< from the Sea above fourſcore Furiongs; and we ourſelves are” di- 
« ſtant at leaſt a hundred.. We permit you to chuſe ſuch a place as ſhall 
« beſt like you, and live withall treedom in your new Habitations : and 
& this is what we meant when we told you that the City of Car:hage ſhould 
« remain free, if they obeyed us in this occaſion ; for ning of the 
« City, we belieyed not to be underſtood to have ſpoken of its Foundations, 
*orits Walls, but its Citizens. Here Ce»ſorinus ſtopped, bur ſeeing the 
Carthaginians were likewile filent, he added, that /Yhat he had ſaid, was 
only to perſwade and comfort them : And now, ſaid he, the Orders of the Se- 
nate muſt be put in execution, and that out of hand, wher:fore withdraw your 
ſelves ;, for as yet we conſider you as Deputies. Upon hearing theſe words, 
the Uſhers made them go forth , but they foreſeeing the diſorder this news 
would bring to Carthage, defired once more audience, and being again ad- 
mitted, ſpake again in this manner. Ye "an well, that we muſt obey, ſince 


you will not permit us to ſend to Rome ; nor have we any hopes of ever return- 


ing again to you, for our Citizens, before we ſhall have done ſpeaking, will tear 
ns in pieces ; wherefore we beg you not for our concern (we have already ſet up 
our Reſt) but for the —_ of Carthage, to oblige them by terror to ſupport 
the Calamity they groan under, that to that end you would cauſe your Fleet to 
approach the City, whilſt we are on the way thither, to the intent, that they at 


once underſtanding your deſign, and ſeeing the danger whereupon they are 


threatened, 
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threatened, falling upon them, may ſuffer, if prſſible, the execution of your 
Command. Fudge you towhat the injuſtice of our fortune has reduced us, when 
we are conſtrained to d:mand your Forces againſt our ſelves, 

Having uttered theſe words, they departed, and Cezſorines went to 
plant himſelf within view of Carthage with twenty Galleys, whilſt one 
part of the Deputies took a quite different way trom the City, and the reſt 
went thitherward quite overwhelmed with forrow and grief. 


The Carthaginians ſtood » ar their Walls to diſcover their return at a XX X1YX, 
diſtance z and ſome tore their hairs out of impatience to ſee them coming, 
others ran out to meer them to hear the news; but when they beheld them 
uite caſt down with ſadneſs, they ſmote their Breſts, demanding how 
things had paſſed; ſome in the general ; others when they met a Friend or 
any one they knew, ſtopped them and enquired : but when they received 
no anſwer, they gave themſelves over to tears, judging all was loſt, thoſe 
who from the Walls perceived it, wept likewiſe tor company, without 
knowing wherefore, but out of an inward preſageof ſome great misfor- 
tune. The Deputies being come to the Gate, the _ thronged ſo thick, 
that they were ready to ſtifle one another, and ready they were to have 
torn in pieces the Deputies, had they not told them that before they could 
anſwer them they muſt have conference with the Senate. Hereupon ſome 
ave place, and others made way for them, that they might the ſooner 
_ the truth. After they were entred the Palace, and the multitude 
were retired, the Senate took their Seats, and the people ſtood all about 
the Senate-Houſe. And now the Deputies having told them the command 
they had received from the Conluls, there was raiſed a confuſed cry in the 
Aſſembly, which the people that were without anſwered by a dreadful 
noiſe. But when the Deputies continued their diſcourſe, and declared the 
reaſons they had uſed to move the Romans, they again kepr.a profound fi- 
lence, out of the deſire every man had to know the evenr, which made the 
prone quiet too 3; but when they underſtood that they were not ſuffered 
o much as to ſend to Rome, they burlt forth into hideous:groans and out- 
cries z and the people forcing their Guards, entred contuledly into the Pa- 
lace where now there was nothing but rage and fury. 'All the Rabble, like 
{o many Bacchantes, poſſeſſed with differentforts of madneſs, fell ſome up- 
on the Senztors who had adviſed the giving of Hoſtages, tearing them in 
pieces, as if they had been the firſt cauſe of.their ſurprils ; others treat- 
ed in the ſame manner thoſe who had counlelled the delivery ofcheir Arms: 
ſome threw Stones arthe Depuries, as the bringers of illnews , others ran 
like Furies up and down the Streets, and finding ſome:7alrans, whoby 
chance had ſtaid in the City, not dreaming of this unexpeQted misfortwiie, 
treated them with a thouland ſorts of Indignities, telling'them they would 
have revenge for the Hoſtages ſent to Rome, and for the Arms taken / from 
them. All the City was with tears and rage, with fear and threat- 
enings 3, lome running through the Streets called out to their Friends, 0- 
thers ran to the Temples, blaſpheming the Gods that had not power to de- 
fend their own Altars, forge running to the Arſenals, wept for grief, to 
ſee them empty, otheys Tunniog to the Havens with tears, bemoancd their 
Ships delivered to faithleſs men, orhers again called their Elep 
name, as1f they had ftill been with them, accuſing and blaming 
themſelves and their Predecefſors, and arguing that they ought never to 
have yielded up neither Hephants, nor Shyps, nor Arms, nor conſented to 


pay Tribute ; for that it had beea much more honourable to have Gene 
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their Country with their Arms in their hands. But nothing more enflamed 
the anger of the people, than the Mothers of the Hoſtages, whom they 
might behold like Furies ina Tragedy, flie upon all they merwith, reproach- 
ing them that they had robbed them of their Children, and demanding fatis- 
fon. In concluſion, ſome more reſerved than the reſt, after having 
barricadoed up the Gates, gathered Stones, and carried them upon the 
Walls; to ſerve againſt the Enemy, inſtead of other Arms. 


The ſame day it was concluded in the Senate, that they ſhould ſtandupon 
their Defence, and Proclamation was made for the general freedom of Slaves. 
They likewiſe nominated Generals, of which one was 4/arubal, whom 
they had condemned to death, and who had already twenty thouſand Men 
in Arms, and tohim they preſently diſpatched a Deputy toentreat him, that 
now in his Countries extremity he would not remember the offence he had 
received, which was only occaſioned by the feer they had of the Romans. 
Him they appointed to keep theField; and for the City they choſe another 
Aſdrubal, Grand-child to Maſaniſſa, by one of his Daughters. This done, 


hey difpatched once more to the Conluls, to demand only-thirty daystime, 


whichFheir Deputies ſhould go to Rome, which being refuſed, they 
tookareſolution to ſuffer all extremities, rather than abandon their City. 
And now might be ſeen an univerſal change in mens minds;the Temples likg- 
wiſe, and the Palace, and'other ſpacious places were changed into publick 
Shops, wherein men and women laboured night and day without refpit, un- 
leſs'{o much time as neceſſity and nature required for food and {leep; ſothat 
every day they made one hundred Bucklers, three hundred Swords, a thou- 
{and Arrows for the Croſs-bow, five hundred Darts and Javelins, and as ma- 
ny Croſs-bows as they could; and when they wanted ftrings to bend them 
with, the Women cut off their Hair to make.Cords of. . Whilſt the Cartha- 
ginians prepared for War with ſo much care and diligence, the Conſuls were 
notſo. preſſing, whether it troubled them to reſolve upon doing a thing ſoex- 
traordinary, or that they thought they could, when ever they pleaſed, with 
caſe take by force a diſarmed City. Beſides they imagined that neceſſity 
would ſoon take them off their courage, it being ordinary, that thoſe who 
in the extremity. of Affairs are at firſt turiouſly oppoſite, after havingmore 
cloſely conſidered the matter,grow fearful of diſpleaſing thoſe who have the 
power.of deſtroying them, which-happened in effett in Carthage, where a 
certain man wing his Fellow-Citizens already growing ſenſible of fear, 
came into the Aſlembly under another pretence, and told them, thatof many 


evils the leaſt-was-to be choſen, when they had notwherewithal to defend 


themſelyes. ' Mean while Maſaniſſe was not well ſatisfied, that he having 
brought down the Power and Glory of the Carthaginians, the Romans 
ſhoujd come and ſnatch the Viftory out of his hands, and had croſſed the 
Seg' without firſt communicating their tohim, which they had uſed 
to doin former Wars, However, when:the Conſuls, to ſound his intenti- 
ons; demanded his aſſiſtance, he replyed, he would not be wanting, as ſoon 
as. he knew they ſtood in need of 1t, and indeed ſometime after heſent one 
to the Confuls, to know if they had any thing for him to do, bur they not 
enduring his Pride, and mi ing him asa-perſon grown angry, made an- 
{wer, that when they ſtood in need of him, they would ſend him word, and 
yet were they at preſent in ſome ſtraits- for Proviſions, which were only 
brought them from Adrumetum, Leptis, Saxa, Uticaand Chella, for Aſdrubal 

held all the reſt of Zy4ia, from whence he ſent whathe could to Carthage. 
 Sothedaysbeing paſſed, the two Conſuls drew their Army near — 
reſolved 
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reſolved to beſiege it. It was ſituate in the great Golf of 4fica, ericoni- 
ſed by the Sea, in form of a Peninſula, the Neck of which dividing it 
rom the Continent, was about five and twenty Furlongs broad. Towards 
the Weſt there ſtretched out a long Point of Land, about half. a. Furlong 
wide, which advancing into the Sea, divided it from the Mariſh; and 
was incloſed on all ſides with Rocks, and with a ſingle, Wall. . Towards 
the South and the Continent, where ſtood the Cittadal called Byrſa ;. it 
was incloſed with a triple Wall of thirty Cubits high, not accounting the 
heiglit of the Parapets and Towers, which flanked it rovnd in equal di- 
ſtances, of about two * Acres one from another. Their Fotindations were 


. 
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about thirty Foot _ and they were four Stories high; the Walls reach- fathoms ae- 


ing only to the ſecon 


but they were vaulted, and that ſo vaſtly, that un--cording ro the 


derground there were Stalls for three hundred Elephants , with all _ Greek, Are, 


neceſſary for their ſuſtenance, and above Stables for four thouſand Horle, 
and Lofts for their Provender : beſides there were Lodgings for twenty 
thouſand Footmen, and four thoufand Horſemen ; in ſhort, all their or- 
dinary preparations for War were lodged in their Walls only. There 
was but one place of the City, where the Walls were low and weak, This 
was a neglected Angle , which began at the Point of Land, we ſpoke of 
before, and reached to. the Ports, for they had two Ports diſpoſed in ſuch 
manner, that a Ship might eaſily go from one to the other z and yet there 
was but one entrance through a paſſage of about ſixty ſix Foot wide, ſe- 
cured with Chains; the firſt was for Merchants , where were rgany, and 
divers ſorts of Quarters for the Mariners ; the other, which was the inner 
Port,was for the Men of War,in the midſt of which ſtood an Iſland encom- 
paſſed about, as well as the Port,with vaſt Keys, in which there were Places 
or Docks to put under covert two hundred and twenty Ships, and aboye 
Store-houſes, where they wrought and made all things neceſſary for the 
Shipping ; the Fronts of each place were upheld by two Pillars of Mar- 
ble of Tonick workmanſhip, ſo that the whole round , as well of the Port 
as the Iſland, repreſented on both ſides two magnificent Gallies: Within 
this Iſland ſtood the Admirals Palace, from whence the Trumpet -gave 
the Signal of his Orders ; from whence he publiſhed his Ordinances, and 
from whence he overlooked all things: The Iſland ftood direCtly oppoſite 
to the mouth of the Port, extending it ſelf a'good way forward, ſo that 
from thence the Admiral could diſcern what'paſſed at Sea a great diſtance 
off, but thoſe at Sea could not perceivexwhat paſſed within ; nay, when 
the Merchants were entred into their Port, they could not ſee the Men of 
War, for their Port was ſeparate from the inward Port by a double Wall; 
and for them there was an entrance from their Port by a Gate into the Ci- 
ty , without paſſing into the other. Such was at this time the face of 
Carthage. | 

? The Conlſils having each taken their quarter, began their aſſaults, 4ſan- 
lius to the Landfide, with deſign to fill up the Ditch, and poſſeſs himſelf 
of the Rampite within it, that fo he might afterwards attempe tlie high 
Walls ; and Ce»ſorinus from the Sea cauſing Ladders to be planted both on 
the Shore, and in his Ships againſt that ill fortified Angle, which had 
been always neglected ; they both deſpiſed their Enemy , — him 
difarmed : but when they found new made Arms, and Men fully reolved 
to defend themſelves,they were ſurpriſed as at a Prodigy and retreated,ac- 
knowledging that from the very firſt they committed an errour, in be- 
lieving they ſhould carry the City without nghting, They made a ſecond 
affault, which ſucceeding no better than _ , Increaſed the — 
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the Carthaginians ; and now the Conſuls fearing 4{ſdruba/ , who lay en- 
camped on the edge of the Mariſh, lodged their Forces apart ; Cerſorinss, 
with his Naval Army in the Mariſh, againſt the Walls of the City, and 
Manlins on the neck of the Peninſula, towards the Continent. Being thus 
oſted, Cenſorinus paſſed the Mariſh, to go in ſearch of Materials for the 
building of Engines, where he loſt five hundred Workmen ; and great 
uantity of Arms having been encountred by 4nilcar, firnamed Phameas, 
Colonel of the Carthaginian Horle : yet forbore he not the bringing of 
Materials, with which having cauſed to be made Ladders, and other En- 
ines, he with them returned to the aflault, = 8 w_ —_ after 
ome {light attempts, and beating down part of the firſt Wall, delpar1 
of Nos ave > aader Enterpriſe : but Cexſorinss having filled up a __ 
of the Marth near to the point of the Land to gaig more room, raiſed two 
Rams of anextraordinary ſize,of which one was driven forward by fix thou- 
ſand * Foot, en ed by the Orders and Preſence of their Captains; and 
the other by the Gally-ſlaves , whoſe labour was over-ſeen by thoſe who 
had- the command of the Gallies. This begat ſubje& of Emulation, fo 
that the Commanders, as well as the others ſtriving, who ſhould-out-do 
each other, a great part of the Wall was ſoon overthrown, and the City 
might plainly be ſeen into. The Carthaginians on their ſide did not ſleep, 
but apply'd themſelves to - by night, what breaches the Rams had 
made by day ; but becauſe the night was not ſufficient - for ſo great a 
labour, fearful keft the Romans ſhould eaſily beat down again what they 
had repaired, whilſt it was yet moiſt and unſettled , they reſolved upon 
a Sally, and ſome with Swords, and others with Torches in their Hands, 
ſo vigorouſly affaulted the Engines, that though they burnt them not quite, 
ds ar rendred them uſeleſs, and retreated into the City in order. Day 
appearing, the Romans entertained a conceit of entring Carthage, by the 
breach whichthe Inhabitants-could not quite repair, and they ſaw with- 
in a ſpacious place very proper to fight in. The Carthaginians expected 
them, having placed- in the Front all their Armed men, others with Stones 
and Clubs in the Rear, arid all about in the neighbouring Houſes, thoſe 
who. were any way capable of defending them. The Remans enraged 
that diſarmcd men thus deſpiſed them , entred in throngs into Carthage : 
but Scipio, to whom the taking of this City gave afterwards the ſirname of 


* Colonel of Africanus being yet but * Tribune,took ſpecial care not to enter,contenting 


himſelf with drawing up his' Regiment by Companies in Battel, near the 
Walls of the City ; from whence, as much as in himlay, he hindred 0- 
thers from paſſing in, and ſuſtained thoſe whom the Carthaginians beat 
back , by Gromin their retreat ; and this was it, gave him his firſt re- 
putation, and made him gain the CharaQter, in all Letters that were wrote 
to Rome, of being wiſer than the Conſuls : At length Cenſorinus his Army 
—_— ſorely afiQted with ſickneſs, by reaſon of being poſted among 
dead and itinking waters, and that the height of the Buildings hindred 
them from breathing the Sea Airhe reſolved to put to Sea; but the Cartha- 
pokes having obſerved, that the wind blew direAly to the Roman Fleet, 

Ited with Tow and dried Vine-twigs, a quantity of ſmall Barques with- 
in their Port, that the Enemy might know nothing of it; and having 
plaiſtred them over with Pitch and Brimſtone, brought them our in ſight of 
the Romans, and there hoiſting ſail, ſet fire to them, ſo that the wind, and 
the violence of the flames drove them into the midft of the Fleet, which 
were almoſt all burn'd. 
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then to meet for EleCtion of Magiſtrates; his departure gave ſuch boldneſs 
to the Carthaginians, as to make ary attempt upon Man/ins his Camp. 'To 
this erid they fallyed by night, ſome armed, and others whohad no Arins 
carrying Bridges, and ſtormed the Ditch in that place 'next the Town; 
and were already pulling out the Paliſades, when the Alarm being run 
through the whole Camp, by reaſon of the obſcurity of the night, Scipio 
with his Horſe marched out of the farther Gate, and going the uti of 
the Camp without the Line, terrified the Carthaginians, and made them 
retreat again into their City ; all the World gave S7p/o the glory of having 
faved the Army in this noQurnal terrour by his Condu& ; and Marlins 
determined to keep better Guards, and to fortifie himſelf; to which effe&t 
he cauſed a Wall to be built in the place, where there was but a Paliſade, 
and built a Fort on the Yea, to receive thoſe Ships that brought him Pro- 
viſions. That done, he took the Field with ten thouſand Foot, and two 
thouſand Hoftſe, beſides Hewers of Wood and Forragers, to gather in Har- 
veſt throughout all the level Couritry. Thoſe who were employed in this 
Service, were commanded by Tribunes, who relieved one another accord 
ihg to their turns, which gave occaſion to Phameas, who commanded the 
Atrican Horſe to ſignalize himſelf , this young man diligent and handy, 
and who had with him ſmall but ſwift Horſes, which lived on Herbs when 
they had nothing elſe ; and could endure hunger and thirſt, if there wers 
occaſion, concealed himſelf among the Woods, or in the Valleys; and when 
he perceived the Enemy ſtood not upon their Guard, fallyed from his Co- 
vert, and came thundring upon them like an Eagle , and aiter having 
charged the Romans, retreated into a place of ſecurity. But when Scipz6 
commanded , he never appeared; for $:pio continually kept his Foot. in 
order, and his Horſe in a fighting poſture ; and when any Corn was to be 
cut, he never ſuffered the Reapers to go to work, till he had firſt gone the 
round of the Field they were to cut down, both with Horſe and Foot irt 
their Arms, himſelf guarding the out-skirts with ſome Squadrons, andif 
any of tlie labourers ſtragled from the others, or went out of the Circle , 
he puniſhed them ſeverely, wherefore Phameas never durſt attempt him 
and S:jpio (till continuing his vigilance, his glory increaſed from day to 
day ; inſomuch, that the other Tribunes, who envyed him, raiſed a report 
that there was an old Alliance between S$c7pi0, and the Farmly of Phameas. 
It happened atſo that ſome Africans retiring themſelves to fome Towers or 
Caſtles, of which there are great number i that Country : the other Tri- 
bnnes, after having granted them Palſs-ports, forbore not to lay Ambuſhes 
for them in the way, and rob them : But $c;p/0 0n the contrary, convey'd 
thern to the very Houſe ; inſomuch, that hereupon none afterwards would 
enter into a Treaty, but in his preſence; ſo much the good opinion of 
his Virtue arid Honeſty was increaſed, not only in the thoughts of the Ro- 
mans , but of the Enemies themfelves. AZarlins being returned to the 
Camp, after havihng gathered in Harveſt, the Carthaginians by right aſ- 
ſaulted the Fort on the Sea with great violence, and beſides to ftrike ter- 
rourinto the Romans, the whole Multitude coming out of the City made 
a horrible noiſe. The Conſul ignorant of the cauſe of this Turault, kept 
within his Trenches : but $:ip/9 having cauſed two Squadrons of Horſe to 
mount, each with his Torch in his hand poſted in, forbidding his people to 
engage, becauſe of the night,and only giving them order to runto and fro, 
fo that they might make . Enemy _— they were a greater force =_ 
- 2 | y 
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they were, and likewiſe ſtrike an apprehenſion into them, that they were 
advancing to charge them ,: this ſucceeded , for the Carthaginians afraid 
of being charged on both ſides, retreated. into their City ; and this was a 
farther addition to the brave exploits already poeuteg by Sei it being 
naw in eyery Mouth, he alone was worthy to have Paulus for his Father , 
and to be enrolled in the Family of the Scepio's, into which he had been a- 
donted. Some time after 44aplius going to Vucers with deſign to af- 
fault 4/ar»bal, the enterpriſe diſplealed Scipio, the more becauſe he ſaw 
at in his March he was to paſs through narrow ways among the Rocks, 

he tops of which were poſſeſſed by the Enemy. However he would go, 

but being come within three furlongs of that General , on the Banks of a 
River, which he muſt paſs to fall on: Sr;pio did what he could to. oblige 
the Conſul to a retreat, telling him another time, and other means, were 
requiſite to reach arubal.. Thoſe who envyed him were not wanting to 
oppole his propoſition, and to fay, that it ſavoured more of cowardiſe than 
prudence to turn tail, after having ſeenthe Enemy, and that it was to give 
them an opportunity tocomeand charge them in the Rear. He then pro- 
poſed another advice ; to wit, that at leaſt they ſhould throw up Trenches 
on that ſide the Riyer,. that if they were repulſed, they might have a re- 
treat. ; but they laughed at this, and one of them ſaid, he would lay down 
his Sword, if he mult obey the orders of Scipio, and nat thoſe of Manlius. 
Hereupon' the Conſul, who was not very expert in War, paſt the Riyer 
and was no ſooner on the other (ide, but he engaged 4{aruba/, where there 
happened a great.{laughter on both ſides; but becauſe Aarsbal! had his 
Camp near, he retreated thither, from whence as from a place of ſecurity, 
he,obſerved in what manner he might defeat the Romans, who already 
repenting themſelves of their enterprize, regained the River in good or- 
der, yet could they not very commodiouſly repaſs it, becauſe there were 
but few Fords, and thoſe yery dangerous, {o that they were forced to file 
off. Now A{/drubal taking his time, charged them with great fury, ſlay- 
ing an infinite of thoſe who ſought rather to fly than defend chemicives of 
which number were three of the Tribunes, the principal of thoſe, who 
had adviſed the General to give battel. Scip/o preſently rallyed all the Ca- 
valry he could with three hundred Horſe which he had, and dividing them 
into two Squadrons, caulcd them to march againſt the Enemy each of his 
ſide, with order not to charge at the ſame time, but make their diſcharge 
of their Darts, and then immediately retreat ; then charging again, re- 
treat in like manner. He was of opinion, that thus,having always one half 
of them fronting the Enemy, and ſtopping them with force of Darts, he 
ſhould conſtrain him to cloſe his Battalia's, which indeed happened ; for 
after often renewing this kind of fight , and that the Africans ſaw they 
continually charged them with Darts which extremely vexed them, they 
turned all their Power againſt Scipio, giving by this means leiſure ro the 
reſt of the Army to repals the River ; and Scip:o ſeeing the Romans on the 
other ſide, paſſed himſelf through all the ſhowers of Darts, thrown at him 
by the Africans. Now at the beginning of this fight , four Roman Co- 
horts, which the unexpeQted aflault of the Enemy had hindred from gain- 
ing the River, were retired to an Eminence , where 4ſdrubal beſieged 
them. The Romans perceived nothing of it, till ſuch time as they were 
about to encamp ; and now they did know it, knew not what to reſolve on ; 
were of advice to continue their march, and not toexpoſe a great Ar- 

my for a ſmall Number. Whereupon Scipio remonſtrated to them, that 
when the debate was about a matter of importance, mature deliberation, 
tis 
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*tis true, was requiſite 3 but that now ſeeing ſo many brave men in an ex- 
treme danger, aoing was to be left unattempted to releive them: Titi 
ſhort, having taken wit 

the Army in a great fear, leſt he ſhould not return himſelf. As ſoon as he 
cameto the place, where the Enemy beſieged the Romans, he immetiates 
ly ſeiſed of an Eminence nigh to that, to which the Cohorts were retired 
to, and which was only divided from it by a very narrow Valley. His 
coming hindred not the Africans from continuing the ſiege, for they could 
not think that his men tired with. travel could give any affiftance tothe 
beſieged; but he ſeeing that the two Hills joyning themſelves together at 
the foot, made but a very ſmall Valley, advances that way, and poſts him- 
{elf above the Enemy ; who ſtartled at his courage and readinels,. betook 
themſelves to a diſorderly flight. He would not purſue them ; becauſe 
they were the greater number , but contented himſelf with the ſaving of 
theſ: four Cohorts, which were given over for abſolutely loſt, The Soldiers 
ſeeing him return contrary totheir hopes, and that not only he himſelf way 
ſafe, but that he had likewiſe ſaved others; gave affurance of their inward 
rejoycing, by their outward acclamations and ſhouts of joy, cohceiving; 
an opinion of him, that he ated nothing but. by the aſſiſtance of the ſame 
Divinity , which was believed to foretel things to his Anceſtor Scipio: 
Manlins returned to his Camp near the City, after having ſuffered ſuffici- 
ently, for not giving credit to Scipio, who would have dilarmed him from: 
the Expedition ; and whereas —_— it ſtrange, that they had left 
their Dead unburyed, eſpecially Tribunes z $:ipi0 give liberty to 2 
Priſoner, and ſent him to Aſar«bal, to entreat him to give Funerals to the 
Tribunes. He cauſed them tobe ſought for among the Dead; and know- 
ing them by the Rings of Gold they wore (for by them are the Chiefs a- 
mong the Romans dittinguiſhed from the, private Soldiers, who wear only 
Iron ones) he gave them honourable Funerals, whether moved to it out of 
humanity, or that in juſtice he ought it to the rule of War 5 or elſe already 
reverencing the Glory of Scipio, he was willing by this Office, to oblige 
that great man: To proceed, as the Romans who had had this bickering 
with Aſ{drubal, were on their return to Carthage, ftill frighted with their de- 
feat, Phameas cruelly perplexed them, and on the other {ide the Carthagini- 
ans came forth to meet them , ſo that they could not recover the Camp 
without the loſs of ſome ſervants whichthoſe from the City cut off. 


Mean while the Seriate ſent Commiſſioners to the Army to enquire into 
the ſtate of affairs, to whom both Marliws, and the Chief Officers, and 
likewiſe even thoſe Tribunes, who had eſcaped from the Rout, gave an 
account very advantagious in fayor of Scipio. For at laſt ſo many glorious 
ſucceſſes had ftopt the mouth of Envy ; All the Army did the like, but 
above all his brave Actions ſpoke enough for themſelves. Wherefore the 
Commiſſioners upon their return to Rome, publiſhed with one voice the 
admirable qualities of Scipio, and the great love the Soukdiers bore him, 
which extreamly pleaſed the Senate. But now the Army being weakned 
by a great many difgraces, Ambaſſadors were ſent to Maſanzſſa, to de- 
ns forces againſt the Carthaginians, who found him no ___ y=_ 
the living. That King finding himſelf oppreſſed with age and ſickneſs, 
and having many illegitimate Children on whom he had beſtowed great 
gifts, and three legitimate Sons, all of different minds arid manners, he 

nt to entreat Scipio as his friend, by ſuccefſiona from his Anceſtors, to 
"come and fee him, and to conſult with him about dividing his Kingdont 
among 


him Proviſion for two days,he ſet forward, leaving 
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among his Children ; he' immediately pau away, but ere he 
could arrive, Maſaniſſa had given up the-ghoſt, having laid his Commands 
on his children to obey Sci»z0, in what miinner ſoever he ſhould divide the 
ſucceſſion amongſt them. Thoſe were the laſt words of this great man 
happy in all things, for by divine favor he reconquered his own King- 
dom,- which SHphax and the Carthaginians had ſeized on, and enlarged it 
in ſuch manner; that from Mawritania which lies upon the Ocean he ex- 
tended the bounds of his Dominion into the Continent, as far as Cyrexe, 
giving Laws ton infinite number of people, and teaching them a ſweeter 
manner of living ( for before the Numidians lived only on herbs, and de- 
- tillage:)- -He left great ſtore of Silyer in his Coffers, and many war- 

Troops,whom himſelf had exerciſed in revenging himſelf of his ene- 
mies.- He took Sphax with his own hand, and brought the Carthaginians 
ſo low that the Romaris had not afterwards ſo much difficulty to deſtro 
them. He was tall of Stature, and very ſtrong, ſo that though far ad- 
vanced in years. he would be preſent at all occaſions ſo long as he lived, 
and ever mounted on horſeback without a ſaddle, but the greateſt ſign 
of 'his'vigorous conſtitution 'was that though he had many Children died 
before him, yet he never hadleſs then then ten living at a time after once 
he had arrived that number, and being now fourſcore and ten years old, 
he left his youngeſt only four years old. That great age had he advanced 
to, and bore it out well, but at length of force he muſt die. Scipio did 
with honor caule the liberality of their father to be given to the baſtard 
Children ; divided the mony among the legitimate Children, together 
with the Revenues, and willed that they ſhould all bear the title of 
King : As forthe charges of State he diſtributed them, to every one ac- 
cording to their capacity and inclination. He gave as by priviledge of 
birth-right to 477ei2/z the Eldcſtewho loved Peace the City of Cirthe the 
ancient refidence'ot the Kings, to Galuſſa the ſecond, who was a Soldier, 
the Command of the Armies, and to aftaball the third who was a 
Scholar,the charge of Juſtice. Having made this diviſion of the Goods and 
Kingdom of Maenilſe Scipio forthwith brought Gu/uſſa along with him 
to aſſiſtance of the Romans, who having preſently kiforees the place 
where Phameas concealed-himfelf, and from whence he iſſued out to ſur- 
priſe them, ſoon rid them of that inconvenience. 


One day Scipio and Phameas met ina place where there was only a water- 
courſe berween, that was impaſſible. Scipio who was doubtful of ſome am- 
buſcades, advanced only with three of his people, to make diſcovery, and 
Phameas came forward on the other ſide accompanied only with one, 
which made S:ipio, judging he had a deſire to ſpeak with him, advance 
likewiſe only with one to attend him, when they were nigh enough to 
hear each other, he ſpake thus to the African, //y do not you labour for 
your particular ſafety, ſince you can do nothing for your Country? to which 
the other anſwered, and what ſafety can 7 expect, in the Eſtate to which 
Carthage 7s reduced, after having done you ſo much miſchief. Afſſuredly 
replyed S:ipio,if you believe { have any power, and that 7 am a man of Faith 
and Honor, 1 dare promiſe you in the name of the Romans not only grace and 
pardon but acknowledgements. The African thanked him that had more 
confidence in him than in all others, and told him, 7will think of it, and 
if 7 believe it may be done I will give you notice, and with that they parted. 
Now /anlins to wipe away the ſtain of his firſt expedition to Nucera, Te- 


turned thither, and having taken proviſions for fifteen days, — 
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and fortified himſelf, as Scipio had counſelled him to do the firſt tinie, 
but he was a long time without doing any thing, which blaſted his fame 
the more, beſides the hazard he ran the Army into of being beaten by 
Aſdrubal upon their return to Carthage. Whilſt he lay thus in an incertainty 
whatte do, one of Guluſſa's people throught a packet to Scipio, who keep- 
ing it ſealed till he came to the full Council of War, there broke it operi 
and found writ in it, to this effedt, Such s dey 7 will come to ſuch a place, 
meet me there with what force you pleaſe, and giveOrder to thoſe who are upou 
the Guard, to receive me if 7 come by night: To this purpoſe were. the 
contents of the Letters which had no name ſubſcribed, but Scipio perceived 
well that it was an invention of Phameas. Though Manlius was fearful 
left Scipio might be deceived by that politick man, yet ſeeing he had a 
good opinien of him, he permitted him to go tothe place aſſigned, with 
Orders to receive an Oath of Fidelity from Phameas, without afſuring him 
any ſet reward, but only promiſing that the Senate would recompence 
him, according to his delervings. But there was no need of theſe promi- 
ſes, for as ſoon as Phameas was come to the place appointed, he ſaid that 
he put his own fafety into the hands of S:ipio, and for recompence he 
referred himſelf to the judgment of the Senate and people of Rome, and 
the morrow after having given his parol, he drew up all his Troops in 
battalia, and being advanced to the head of them with the Officers,as if he 
were about to confult of ſomething of importance, he ſpoke to them iathis 
manner. 


4 there remained any hopes to relieve our Country, I ſhould be ready to die 
with you: but ſeeing it tm the Condition in which you all know it, I amreſolved 
totake Order = my own affairs : T have aſſurance given me for my ſelf and thoſe 
that will follow me: Now you are to think what you have todo. 


Having thus ſpokcn, the Captains and thoſe who were under theitcom- 
mand, tothe Number of two thouſand two hundred Horſe, declared for the 
Romans, the reſt ſtood firm by vertue of the authority and perſwaſion of 
Hamno ſurnamed the White. As Scipio returned to the Camp, accompanied 
with Phameas, all the Army came forth to meet him, receiving him with a 
general acclamationas ina Triumph. But AZanlius aboveall expreſſed ex- 
traordinary joy, and no longer fearing his retreat might be ſhame- 
ful,becaule he believed {/drwbal, ftartled atthe Revolr of Phameas, durſt not 
follow him, he diſcamped for want of Proviſions, not the fifteenth day after 
his departure, but the ſeventeenth. And becauſe he had yet three days 
march through troubleſome ways, Sipio took Phameas and Guluſſa with 
their Horſe, and made an inroad into the Country which the inhabitants 
of the place call the Great Abyff from whence they returned at night to their 
quarters, with a great booty, and good ſtore of Proviſions. © Manlins 
having advice that Ca/phurnius Piſo came to ſucceed him, ſent Scipio be- 
fore to Rome, together with Phameas, whom all the Army condufted to 
the very Ships, beſeeching the Gods to grant them the favor, that they 
might fs Scipio return into 4frica in the quality of Conſul, as if it had 
been decreed by the deſtinies, that S:jpio only could take Carthage, and in 
truth many of the Army wrote as muchto Rowe. 9The' Senate gave pub- 
lick praiſes to Scipio, honored Phameas with the Purple-robe, and chain of 
Gold, nted him with a Horſe barded with Gold, and-a Suit of Arms 
of the ſame gavehim, beſides fix thouſand Seſterces, and one' hundred and 
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neceſſary moveables, and gave him hopes of much more if he applyed 
himſelf heartily tothe ſervice of the Republick : he promiſed it, __ after- 
wards returned into rica, to joyn with the Roman Cargp. 


In the beginning of the Spring Calphurzius Piſo Conſul, and his Collegue 
L. Mancinus Admiral embarked for Africa, whither being come, they 
made no attempt at all neither againſt Carthage nor againſt {drubal, but 
contented themſelves to make War upon the Fittl Cities round about,they 
beſieged Aſpids by Sea and Land,but were forced to raiſe their Siege. *TFis 
true Piſo took another Town which he ſack*t,though the inhabitants com- 
plained they had ſurrendred upon compoſition : From thence he paſſed to 
Hippone which is a great City, conſiderable for it's Walls, it's Caſtle, 
it's Gates, and it's Haven, and which had been thus fortified by Azathocles 
Tyrant of Sicily. It being Situate near to Utica and Carthage, the inhabi- 
tants plundered the Convoys of Vittuals that were carrying to the Ro- 
mans, with which they were in ſome meaſure accommodated ; where- 
fore Calphurnizs deſigned not only to chaſtiſe them, but likewiſe to make _ 
them reſtore the ,Prizes they had taken. He therefore laid ſiege to it, - 
which continued all the Summer, but in vain, for the inhabitants made 
two fallies, wherein being aſliſted by thoſe of Carthage, they burnt all the 
beſiegers Engines. Thus Summer being ſpent without doing any thing, 
the Conſul went to take up his Winter quarters at #764. 


But the Carthaginians, who had yet all {aruba/'s Army entire, proud 
of the ſucceſs of Hipponre, where they had beaten P:ſo, and ſtre ed 
befides with eight hundred Numidian Horſe, which had revolted from 
Guluſſa to them. under the conduCt of Byrhizs, enlarged their hopes, be- 
ſides they perceived that though Micypſa and Mavaſtabal, the other ſons 
of Maſaniſſa, promiſed Arms and Mony to the Romans, yet they only 
temporized in expe@ation to ſee what courſe theſe affairs would take. They 
began therefore to ſpread themſelves throughout all rica, and without 
fear to fortifie $in the Country, declaiming every where againſt the 
cowardife of the Romans, and to perſwade the people, they loudly pro- 
claimed the two expeditions of Vucera, which had redounded to their 
ſhame, the laſt occaſion of. Hippore, where they had been fo ill handled, 
and at laſt having beſieged Carthage it ſelf though difarmed, though un- 
provided of all things,yet they had been forced to raiſe the ſiege. Th 
ſent likewiſe to Mzicypſagto Mavaſtabal, and to the free Moors, to adviſe 
them to take care left if the Romans. took Carthage, they ſhould after- 
wards invade and ſubdue them. They deputed ſome likewiſe into Ma- 
cedonia, where one who called himſelf the Son of Perſeus made War 
againſt the Romans,to exhort him to continue it, with promiſes that Car- 
thage would not let him want either Mony or Shipping. In ſhort, now 
_ ſaw themſelves armed,they entertained no other but exalted thoughts, 
and their courage and their reſolution daily increaſed, as they beheld 
themſelves in a better condition of defence. Aaruba/ their General 
abroad was no leſs reſolute, after having twice ſucceſsfully dealt with 
Manlizs, which had raifed his thoughts to that degree that he grew ambi- 
tious of having likewiſe the command of the Forces within the City, 
which to ——_ he cauſed 4/arubal the Nephew of Guluſſs, who at that 
time commanded, to be falſely accuſed in full Senate, of holding intelligence 
with his Uncle. At which he being ſo ſurpriſed that he could anſwer no- 
thing for himſelf, was knockt on the head with ſtools, - 
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Carthaginians came to be known at Rome, the people were extreamly 
moved, out of an apprehenſion they had,leſt this War, undertaken againſt 
a neighboring Nation, and from all time enemy to the Roman name; 
ſhould grow upon them. For they having been firſt deficient in their 
word, as to What they ordained the Carthaginians, there was no more 
hopes left of an accommodation. The memory of thoſe Noble AQtions 
done by Scipio, in Africa, whillt he was yet but Tribune, was yet very 
freſh, and the compariſon of preſent affairs, wich what he had done, rai- 
ſed ſo owch the more the glory of his reputation, and as inall meetings 
every one told what was writ from the Army, all the world wiſh't his re- 
turn in quality of Conſul; theday of the Aſſembly for the Ele&ion of Ma- 
ſtrates drew nigh, but his not being of the age admitted by Law to poſ- 
Nl that dignity forbid his pretending to it, for he demanded only the 
charge of #4i/e,whea the people offered him the Conſulate. The Con- 
ſuls againſt it, and oppoſed the Law contraty tothis Ele&ion, but 
the multitude perſiſted the more, alleaging that by the Laws of Zullus and 
Rowaly:, the people were Judges of the Aſſembly, and fo it belonged rg 
them toapprove or cancel all Laws that cancerned the Aſſembly. Ar laſt 
one of the Tribuncs threatned the Conſuls to take away their power of pre- 
fiding if they agreed not to the will of the people, whereupon they per- 
mitted'the Tribunes to abrogate that Law. for a year, provided it were 
then re-eſtabliſhed. The Lacedemonians it ſeems did rhe ſame, when be- 
ing forced to make the Laws yield to neceflity, to ſecure from infamy 
thoſe taken Priſoners at Piles, they cryed out, Zer we this day give the Laws 
leave to fleep. This Scipio demanding the Edility,obtained rhe Conſulate, 
and when 2r«{s5 that was likewiſe named Conſul, required that the Go- 
yernment of the Provinces ſhould be drawn by Lot, one of the Tribunes 
aſſembled the people and ſpeaking of the War with Carthage, demanded 
to which of the Conſuls they would give their Commiſſion. So the people 
gave t0 Sc5pio the Government of that Province, permitting him to raiſe 
Tecruus to- campleat the old Troops and to form new ones, to receive 
from the Allies all thole volunteers would follow him, and to write in the 
name of the people of Rome, to what Kings and Cities he thought con- 
| — eg indeed fome Kings, and ſome Eſtates did affiſt him with 
OTEcS, 0 

- Thivgs thus diſpoſed, he paſſed into Sc, and from thence forthwith 
toidfice, mean while Piſo beſieged ſome Inland Towns, and AMancines 
ky canftantly before Carthage, where: having abſerved a certain place in 
the wall negleQed, becauſe it wasalmoſt inacceffible by reaſon of the rocks 
that farrounded it, hethoughthe might ſecretly gain it, and having made 
vihan of ladders prepared for the ſtorm; ſome Soldiers mounted bravely, 
Law hs Carthaginians deſpiſing their ſlender Number opened agate bythe 
ſide of the rocks,and made a Sally upon the Romans, who ſo briskly repulſed 
. them, that many Soldiers entred Pelmel with them into the City, and 
ſhouted amain, as if they had 'alxeady been Maſters of it. Marcinns ra- 
viſhed with joy (raſhand heady as he was) with all thoſe that remained 
in the Ships came forth half Armed, and ran to the walls to ſecond their 


companions, bur night coming on forced the Admiral to lodge in a cex- | 


tain Poſt near the the Walls where he kept without doing any thing, and 

becauſe he had neither Arms nor Victuals, he ſent meflengers to Pjſo to 

give him notice t0-come to his relief, and to the Magiſtrates of #rica, that" 
H 
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they ſhould forthwith diſpatch away Proviſions; for he ran the hazard of 
being aſſaulted as ſoon as it'was day, by the Carthaginians, andthrown 
headlong from the top of the Rocks. Scipio, who landed the ſame Even- 
ingat Utica, having ſlen Mancinus his Letter, preſently cauſed the Trum- 
pets to ſound, to give warning to thoſe were already landed to get forth- 
with aboard, giving orders to all the Youth of Ur:ca to be in a readineſs 
to follow him, and to the old men to bring Proviſions on board the Gal- 
leys, and releaſing ſome Carthaginian Priſoners, he ſent them- unto the 
City to let them underſtand that Scipio was arrived with a mighty Fleer. 
He diſpatched likewiſe ſeveral Meſſengers one after another ro' Pi/o, to 
command him to come to himwithall ſpeed. About'the laſt Watch he 
went to Sea, giving order to the Soldiers , that as ſoon as they - 

roached the Town, they ſhould all ſtand upright on the Hatches, that the 
—_— might believe them the greater number. Towards the Break of 
Day, Mancinus being charged on all ſides by the Carthaginians, had form- - 
ed a round Battalia, encompaſſed by all the armed men he had, inthe midft 
of which were incloſed above three thouſand without Armour, but at laſt 
the Showers of Darts, and multitudes of Wounds had reduced them to the 
point of —_— their ſafety down the Precipices, when they ſaw Scipio's 
Ships appear full of Soldiers, which ſurprized not the Carthaginians, who 
had already receivedadvice of it by their Priſoners, but faved the lives of 
the Romans, who were almoſt hopeleſs; for at the approach of this Fleet, 
the Carthaginians gave ground, and the Romans withdrawn from the dan- 


. ger wherein they were, got aboard their Ships. 
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Scipio ſent back Mancinus to Rome ( for Serranus his Succeſſor: was al- 
ready come to command the Fleet ) and went himſelf-and encamped near 
Carthage. The Carthaginians on their part.went and encamped diretly 
oppoſite unto him, whither came to them 4/drubal that commanded the 
Field-Army, and Bythias Colonel of the Horſe, with ſixthouſand old Foot, 
and a thouſand choſen Horſe. But Scipio finding the Military Diſcipline 
much corrupted ; that under Pio the Soldiers had been accuſtomed to I- 
dleneſs, Rapine and Avarice; that in the Camp there was. an infinite num- 
ber of thoſe Sutlers and Pedlars , whom only the hopes of prey made 
follow the Army, who debauched the beſt Soldiers to ſtraggle Lich them, 
only to pillage and plunder, though bythe Rules of War, he that weat fo 
far from the Camp, that he could not hear the Sound of the Trumpet, was 
to be proceeded againſt as a Run-away, and that all the miſchief theſe peo- 
ple did was imputed to the Army, and all the plunder taken begot only 
matter of = and diſſention ; for it often happened, that for a trifle 
Comrades fell together by the ears, and killed one another. Scipio, Tay, 
having obſerved this, and knowing well he ſhould never compals his ends 
onthe Enemy, unleſs he firſt made himſelf: Maſter of his own Troops, al- 
ſembled his Army, and taking his Seat 'on the Tribunal, ſpoke in this 
manner : . | 


The Oration af ; Scipio. 


Ou are Witneſſes, Fellow Soldiers, that whilſt I bore Arms here under 
Manlius, 7 gave you an exartple of that Obedience which T defire you 

ould pay me now, that Thave aright to command : 7could as well at this inflant 
have puniſhed your diſobedience, but [thought it convenient; firſt to adviſe you of 
0ur 
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Jour duty. Tou know what attions you do, 1 am aſhamed to tell you of them in 
feet allo: Zou live rather like Robbers than Soldiers, and are more uſed to 
Traffick, than to Aſſaults : 0 leave the Camp to ſcour the Country ,, and inthe 
midſt of War you are preeay after Delights, without labouring at all for FVidto- 
ry. This tis the _— why in that little time I have been abſent, the Cartha- 
ginian Affairs are ſo well recovered: ſo thatibeing now come to commagd you, 7 
find that the reforming your evil orders will be the greateſt part of trouble. If 
{ certainly knew it were your own fault, [would not fail to puniſh you ; but be- 
cauſe I attribute it to another, T forget what's paſt. For my part Tcame not hi- 
ther to plunder, but to conquer. 41 ask no Money from the Enemy before the 
Fittory, and will patiently wait till they be Perc defeated. *Tis therefore my 
pleaſure, that all thoſe people in the Camp, who bear not Arms, depart, from this 
very day, except only ſome few whom 7 ſhall give leave to ſtay, and 7 forbid 
any, whoever he be, to return, unleſs it be to bring Proviſions, and ſuch Pro- 
wifons too 45 are proper for Soldiers. will give the Vittuallers a limited time to 


expoſe their Commodities in, 0n which my * Quaitor and Twill take care to ſet a + T; 


reaſonable price. So much for what concerns thoſe who are not inliſted. For 
you my Fellow Soldiers, whatever we attempt, 1 have but one order to give you, 
that is, that you take example by me, whether it be for manners or diligence, 
and if you do it indeed, be aſſured, that your | Endeavours wiil never want Succeſs, 
nor your Actions Recompence : we muſt att now that the occaſion requires it , let 
ws adjourn profit and pleaſure to their Seaſon. This is what demand from you, 
what 1 deſire, Diſcipline : and then be aſſured, that as obedience ſhall be amply 
rewarded, ſo diſobedience (hall be ſeverely puniſhed. 


After having ſpoken thus, he forthwith cauſed all uſeleſs perſons to be XLIX- 


driven out of the Camp, and with them ſent away all that was rather de- 
licious than neceſſary. Having thus purged his Army, and diſpoſed his 
Soldiers to obedience, he deſigned one __ ſecretly to make an Aſſaultby 
two ſeveral ways upon a certain great place againit the Walls of the City, 
called Megara, and having ſent thoſe about,who were to make the Attaque 
on the one ſide, he took his march towards the other, cauſing tobe brought 
along Axes, Croes and Ladders, he had already advanced a pretty way in 
ron, ray without making any noiſe, when thoſe that were upon the Wall 
rceived him, which they ſignified by their Cries, to which he anſwered 
ſt, and after him all the Aſailants in like manner. There was likewiſe a 
great Cry raiſed on the other ſide, which gave the firſt terrour to the Car- 
thaginians, aſtoniſhed to be two ſeveral ways aſſaulted by ſo many Ene- 
mies, and by night. S$:ip:o however, notwithſtanding all the endeavours 
he uſed, could not gain the Wall; but having obſerved, that on the out- 
fide, and near the Walls there wasa void Tower of the ſame heighth, which 
belonged to a private perſon, he cauſed ſome reſolute young men tomount 
up into it, who having with force of Darts made thoſe who defended the 
Wall,diſlodge, laid Planks and Joyſts over, and ſo paſſed to the Parapet, 
and thence leaped down into the place, and having broken open the Gate, 
gaveentrance to Scipio with four thouſand Men, forcing the Inhabitants to 
retreat into the Fortreſs, as if all the reſt of the City had been taken. In 
this Alarm and confuſed Tumult they took ſome Priſoners; and thoſe who 
were encamped without, forſaking their Camp, fled haſtily to ſhelter 
themſelves with the reſt in the Cittadel : but Scipio perceiving this place, 
of Megara was full of Gardens planted with Fruit-trees, and conſiſted of 
many httle Incloſures of Mud-walls, Quick-ſet Hedges, \Buſhes, and ſome 
litthe Swreams, fearing leſt the Soldiers among lo many Turaings and Wind- 
2 mgs 
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ings which they were unacquainted with, might purſue the Enemy, and ſo 
give them the opportunity of laying anambuſh torthem, cauſed the Retreat 
to be ſounded. Day appearing, A/aruba! enraged at Scipio's ' boldneſs, 
cauſed all the Roman Priſoners he had to be brought upon the Wall, and be- 
fore their Countrymen, with Pinchers or Hooks of Iron cauſed their Eyes 
or Tongues to be pulled out, or their Nerves or Privy Members torn off, 
ſome had the Soles of their Feet cut off, and others their Fingers, ſome he 
cauſed tobe fleadalive; and then tumbled down thoſe high Rocks. This 
he did to the end, that taking away from the Carthaginians all hopes of 
Peace with the Romans, and ſharpening their courages to the utmoſt, they 
ſhould expett no ſafety but from their Arms : yet his delign ſucceeded quite 
otherwiſe ; for the Carthaginians, who found themſelves made Com- 
plices of ſuch horrible Crimes, became rather more timerous than hardy, 
and began to hate Aſarnbal, who had cut off from them all hopes of par- 
don, eſpecially the Senators, who loudly declared, that ſuch cruelty and 
inſolence were unſeaſonable in the publick Calamities, by which diſcourſe 
they incenſed him to that degree, that he took lome of them, and flew 
them with his own hands. Thus he made himſelf terrible, living hence- 
forth more like.a Tyrant than a.Governour, and making his ſecurity conſiſt 
in his being feared, believing that ſufficient to warrant him againſt all at- 


tempts might be made againſt his perſon. | 


S:ipioſet on fire that Camp the Carthaginians had deſerted the night be- 
fore, when they ran'to ſave themſelves in the Cittadel, and being become 
abſolute Maſter of the Perinſula, he cauſed a Trench to be dug from one 
Sea to the other, not above a Darts caſt from the Enemiies, who uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours- to hinder the work, which made it extreme painful to 
the Soldiers : however, what by working, and what by fighting, they per- 
feed it at length, though it were five and twenty Furlongs long. This 
being finiſhed, he cauſed ſuch another to be made toward the Inland, not 
far diſtant from the other, and after that two Traverlſcs ; ſo that it was a 
kind of a ſquare Fortification, which he cauſed to be paliſadoed with ſharp 
Stakes, behind which he likewiſe cauſed a Ditch to be made, but that he 
might fortifie himſelf the better towards Carthage, he incloſed it with a 
Wall five and twenty Furlongs long, twelve Foot high, and fix Foot broad, 
in which he placed Redoubts and Towers at equal diſtances. In the midſt 
of the Fort he cauſed to be ereed a very high Tower, on which he placed 
a ſquare Platform, from whence he might diſcover all that was done in the 
City. "Theſe works having been finiſhed in four and twenty days, and as 
many nights ( by the continual labour of all the Soldiers, who by turns 
food totheir Arms, or wrought with their working Tools) Sczp:o lodg- 
ed his Army. Yet he had not built this Fortification only for that ule, 
but likewiſe to ſerve asa Circumyallation to hinder the bringing Proviſions 
to the Beſieged, which before came to them by land ; tor beſides this 
Neck of the Perinſ#l/2 which he now poſſeſſed, all the reſt was encompal- 
fed by the Sea. This therefore was the firſt and principal cauſe of the Be- 
ſieged's miſery, which ſoon brought a Famine into the City ; for an infiinte 
number of people being fled out of the Country into Carthage, durſt not 
go out again for fear of the Beſiegers ; the Merchants came no more be- 
cauſe of the War; there was no Corn brought by Sea from Zyb:a, but 

rarely, and then when it was calm; ſothat the greateſt part of their Pro- 
viſions came ordinarily by land, and that _ being ſtopped, the City 


preſently became afflited with Famine. Byrhias, who commanded the 
| Carthagunian 
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Carthaginian Horſe, was now abroad, whither he had been ſent to make 
Proviſions of Corn, but he durſt not come near S$jpio's Entrenchments; 
much leſs attempt to force them :- ſo that now no Eorn could come into 
Carthage, but by Ships which were laden afar off, and which hardly got in; 
becauſe of the Roman Fleet which lay at Anchor not far from the Port: 
However, they —— to keep at a good diſtance, becauſe of the dan- 
ger of the Shore, which lay open to all Storms; and likewiſe could not 
come nearer into the Port without being ſubje& to inconveniencies from 
the Carthaginians Engines upon the Walls, or of being by the violence of 
the Waves daſhed againſt the Rocks, which lie there very thick : ſome 
Ships of Burthen ſent from By:h4as, and ſome Merchant-Ships that deſpiſed 
the danger, out of hopes of the gain, took their time whenit blewa treſh 
gale into the Port, and withall Sails ſpread, made ſuch way, that the Ro- 
man Galleys could not reach them ; but theſe opportunities offered but ſel- 
dom, and beſides, that little Proviſion that came by Sea was at Aarubal's 
diſpoſe, who diſtributed it only to thoſe thirty thouſand Men he had cho- 
ſen for the War, and gave no part thereof tothe reſt of the people, though 


periſhing for hunger. 


; os having obſerved this, contrived how to block up the Entrance of Lt 
the 2 


which opened tothe Weſt, very near to the Sea Shore, and to 
this mr he cauſed to be raiſed a long Dam, which advanced from that 
point of Land that ſeparated the Mariſh fromthe Sea very far intothe Wa- 
ter, towards the Mouth of the Port, which he did by caſting in, and ce- 
menting together mighty Stones, that the Waves might not remove them ; 
it's Breadth was in the Superficies four and twenty Foot, and four times as 
deep. The Carthaginians laughed at firſt, and mocked at the Underta- 
king, asif in a long time, or perhaps never Scipio could have brought it 
to perfeQtion ; but the whole Army laboured in it with an emulation of 
bes 6 ran without. reſting day or night; inſomuch, that at laſt the Be- 
fieged affrighted, reſolved to make another entrance on the farther fide of 
the Port, where the Peninſula extends it ſelf more into the Sea, where a 
Damcould not be made, both by reaſon of the depth of the Water, and 
violence of the Winds. All the people therefore ſet themſelves to digging, 
fo much as the very Women and Children, and beginning from within 
and continuing their work without telling their deſign ; and at the ſame 
time muſtering up all the old Materials they had, they fell to make Galleys 
of divers forts, following their buſineſs with much courage and diligence, 
but ſo ſecretly, that the Priſoners theniſelves could give no other account 
to Scipio, ſave that they continually heard a great noiſe in the Port, but 
knew not what it meant. Having at laſt completed every thing, they ſud- 
denly opened the Mouth of the Port, and about break of day came forth 
with 7 Galleys, and great quantity of Barques, Brigantines, and other 
ſmaller Veſſels, in ſo good order, that they were very capable to ſtrike. 
This new Mouth ſo unexpeQtedly opened, and the unthought of coming 
out of ſuch a Fleet, ſo ſtartled the Romans, that had the Carthaginians 
immediately felt upon their Fleet, unfurniſhed borh of Mariners and Slaves; 
all hands being employed in the Works toadvance the Siege, they might 
eaſily have made themſclves Maſters of it. But becauſe it was decreed by 
the Deſtinies, that Carthaze ſhould be razed, they contented themſelves 
with this vain Shew, and proud Bravado, retreating into their Port with- 
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Three days afterwards they came forth again to Sea, with deſign ts 
engage the Romans in good earneſt, whoſe Fleet being now in a readt- 
 . ſet forward tomeet them, they began the fight with great ſhouts on 
both ſides, the Seamen, Souldiers and Commanders equally ſhewing their 
Courage, the one party fighting for their ſafety, the other to complear 
their Victory, ſo that there was a furious fight on both parts, nothing be- 
ing to be ſeen but wounds and death. Jn the fight the Carthagimian Bri- 


'gantines gliding along under the banks of the | Roman Calleys broke 


them, ſometimes in the Poop, ſometime ſtruck of their Rudders, and 
ſometime burſt a ſunder their Oars, ſothat they damaged them extreamly, 
and when they found themſelves m— they rowed off with a won- 
derful Nimbleneſs, and as nimbly returned to the Charge. At laſt the 
two Fleets having fought till Sun ſetting with equal advantage,the Cartha- 
ginians thought it convenient to retire, not that they confeſſed themſelves 
overcome, but that they might next morning return to the fight in better 
order. In thisretreattheir {maller Veſſels, being lighter. and {wifter, got 
the Van, and entring ina huddle intothe Port, ſo ſtopt the entrance of the 
great Veſſels, that they were forced to retire to a very ſpacious key. built 
againſt the City-wall tor the unlading of which they had during this War, 
raiſed a little rampart, for fear leſt the enemies ſhould poſſeſs it. - There 
they ſtood firm with their Prows twined towards their enemies, all the 
Soldiers ſtanding in a fighting poſture, ſome upon the Ships, others on the 
Key, and others on the Rampart. The Romans who followed them had 
no great difficulty to aſſail them, for tis not hard to fight with-Ships that 
lie ſtill ; but when they were again to draw of, becauſe of their barn; 
not being able to turn nimbly, they received as much damage inthe re- 
treat as they had given in the Charge, for as they turned about, they 
were forced to receive all the blows of the ſhot from the Carthaginian 
Engines on their broad ſides. Art laſt five Ships which the City of S:don, 
allies of the people of Rome, had ſent to Scipio, went and dropt their 
Anchors out at Sea, at a good diſtance from the Carthaginian, and giving 
{cope of Cable enough advanced by force of Oars, and after having gi- 
ven their charge, warped back again by their Cables, which they had 
brought in at their poop, and then again returned to the Charge, and in 
like manner retreated. All the Fleet followed the Example of thoſe of 
S:don, whereby the Carthaginians were much damaged till ſuch time as 
the fight having continued a good part of the night, the remainder of their 
Ships 1heltred themſelves in the Haven. 


Morning being come, Scipio attempted rhe Key, becauſe he thought the 
gaining of it would make 2 mouth of the Port uſeleis, he therefore cau- 
{ed Rams, and other batteries to be planted againſt the Rampart, with 
which he beat down a part of it. But the Carthaginians though oppreſ- 
{ed with hunger, and many other inconveniences, forbore not by night 
to aſſault the Roman Engines, not by Land, for there was no paſſage, 
nor upon Ships, for the Sea was too ſhallow, but naked and without light 
( tor fear they ſhould be diſcovered far of) they entred the Sea, where 
none kept guard, and paſſing, ſome wading with the water up to their 
breſts, i; others ſwimning till they came very near the batteries,where 
when they could no longer conceal themſelves, becauſe they had lighted 
their fires, naked as they were, they received an jnfinite of wounds, yet 


not without revenge, for their fury carried them to ſtrange reſolutions, 
and 
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and all gored as they were with Arrows and Darts in their Breſts,8 in their 
Faces, yet they abated nothing of their violence, but like fierce beaſts preſ- 
ſed forward to meet the ſtrokes, till having ſet fire to the Engines, they 16 
diſmayed thoſe that defended: them, that they took their flight towards 
the Camp, where never before was ſeen ſuch an alarm, as this, cauſed by 
naked enraged people. Scipio aſtoniſhed at the diſorder-came forth of the 
Camp, with ſome Horſemen, whom he commanded to kill thoſe that 
would not ſtand, and with his own hands he killed ſome, and by that 
means obliged the reſt, who elſe had been all loſt, to keep their poſt; 
where they ſtood all the night in Arms. As ſoon as it was day,the Car- 
thaginians delivered from the trouble of the Engines, labored to repair 
that part of the Rampier that was broken down, adding towers 2t, certain 


intervals. On the other fide the Romans made other Engines, and planted 


them on platforms, which raiſed them as high as the towers of the ene- 
mies, and from thence caſt burning torches, brimſtone' and pots full of 
flaming pitch, with -which they burnt ſome of them, which put the 
Carthaginians to flight, and __ the Romans a way to the Key 
to purſue them, but becauſe the ground on which they ran was {lip- 
pery by reaſon of the blood ſhed there, they could not overtake 
them. © Scipio being become | Maſter of the Key, lodged on it, fortified 
it, and cauſed a wall: of brick'to be built to the Cityward, very near 
the City walls, and of equal height. When it was finiſhed he cauſed 
four! thouſand Men to: get upon '1t with Orders to ply the enemy conti* 
nually with Darts and Arrows, which extreamly afflicted them, for 
the two walls being of an equal height, there was. ſcaree a Dart thrown 


in yain, thus ended the Summer. * 


In the beginning of the Winter, Scipic determined to clear the Cour 
of thoſe Forces the Carthaginians had yet abroad, and to poſſeſs himſc 
of all thoſe places from whence they might convey proviſions. He there- 
fore ſent his Captains, ſome one' way and ſome another, and himſelf 
embarking went towards /Vephera along the Mariſh, after having given 
Order to C. Zeliws to march by Land to the intent that he might force 
Diogenes-one of Aſdrubals party from an advantagious poſt: As ſoon as 
he arrived,he encamped within two hundred and fifty paces of Diogenes; 
and having left Gl«(ſz in the Camp, to proſecute the War with him, re- 
turned to Carthaze. He coritinued often to go and return from one place 
to the other, to [ce how things paſſed, till fuch time as two towers of the 
Fort in which Diogenes was JAS being thrown down, Scipis ſends be- 
hind the Fort a thouſand choſen Soldiers, while himſelf aſſaulted the fore- 
part with three thouſand others, choice men likewiſe, who marched upon 
the ruines, not in confuſion but in a body, the Soldiers having orders to 
fight ſo cloſe lockt together that they could not be repulſed, thoſe in the 
firſt rank being ſuſteined by the others that followed. At the notſe made 
by the Aſſailants the Africans ran to defend themſelves, but whilſt they 
were all imployed there, the thouſand Soldiers behind,according to the Or- 
der given them, forced the Camp, and having pulled out or cut the Pali- 
ſadoes, violently ruſhed in with a wonderful boldneſs whilft none were 
aware of it, or ſo much as Youbted of ſuch an Aſſault. The enemies per- 
ceiving them, betook themſelves to flight, for they believed them 
a far greater Number then what they ſaw, and Gu{uſſs who purſued 
them with his Numidians, and Elephants, made a ſtrange and bloody 
| faughter 
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ſlaughter, for there periſhed threeſcore and ten thouſand men, accounting 
the Conmy people, ten thouſand were taken Priſoners, and; not above 
four' thouſand in all ſaved themſelves. [Afterwards Scipio took the City 
of Nephers with great labor,the ſiege laſting two and twenty days in 2 cold 
ſeaſon and incommodious place. This ery contributed much to the 
taking of Carthage, for the Army at NVephera furniſhed the, befieged with 
proviſions, and that Fort hardned the Africans un their obſtinacy, bur after 
it was taken, all the other garriſons in the Country voluntarily ſurrendred 
to Scipio's Captains. Thus all the Country about Carthage being under 
the Roman ience, and it being impoſſible to have any thing by 
Sea by reaſon of the War and Winter, Victuals grew- very ſcarce in the 
City. F; or dc; | 


As ſoon as Spring came on, S$:ipi0 aſſaulted the Citadel called Bye, and 
and the gate called Cotor at the ſame time,, which - cauſed /arabal to ſer 
on fire that part of the gate which was {quare, {but-whilſt he expeQted 
$:ipio ſhould make a new attempt on that and ſtood firm with the ins 
habitants; Lelius mounted privately by the other ſide | of the gate which 
wasof a round figure, and making huinſelf Maſter of it, the ſhouts of 
thoſe that were y got up, ſo diſmayd the enemies, that the other 
Soldiers now contemning the beſieged, and having filled all the places dif- 
ficult to paſs with Beams, Engines and Planks, they leapt in on all ides, an 
ſpite of all the reſiſtance of the _ oppreſſed with hunger, and 'loſt to 
all courage: Sciprothus poſleſt of the wall that encompaſied the gate called 
Coton, got thence into the great place of the City which was nigh uato it, * 
where night coming on, and not ſuffering him to go farther ;: he kept 
there in s with thoſe Soldiers he had with him, and as ſoon as day 
broke, cauſed four thouſand freſh men to come thither,who being got into 
Folls's Templeplundered his Statue, which was all vt Gold; and all rhe 
inſide of the Temple, which was covered. with Plates of Gold, of a thow 
{and Talents weight. They cut in pieces the Plates with their Swords, 
do what their Captains could to hinder them, till ſuch-tyme)as having got 
what they could, they purſued their enterprize; | Mean while S$6ipio's 
chief deſign was againſt the place called Boll for that was the ftrongeſt 
of all the City, and a world of people were retreat&d-rthither. .-Fhe wa 
from the great place thither, 'was up hill, through three Streets, on eac 
ſide of which there was a continuance -of yery higlf houſes, whole upper 
{tories jetting ſomewhat over into zhe' Street, whale ſhowers of 'Darts 
flew from thence upon the Romans, who were conſtrained before they 
paſſed farther, to, force the firſt houſes, and there poſt themſelves, that 
from thence they might drive out thoſe that 1 1n the neighboring 
houſes, and after they had driven them-vut; they laid Beams and ;Planks 
from one ſide of the Street tothe other, in which, as,0n Bridges:they pal. 
ſed croſs the Stxeets, thus they maintained War in the Chambers, whilſt 
as faſt as they met, they fought more'cryelly beloy in the Streets. . All 
places were filled with crys and groans, people dying « 'thouland different 
forts of Deaths, ſome at Swords-point, a thrown headlong down from 
the tops of the houſes, upon'the pavement, othets-falling upon/ Javelins, 
Pikes and Swords, preſented againſt them, however none durſt yet ſet 
fire, becauſe of thoſe who maintained. the tight in the lofts; but when 
Scipio had gained the foot of the Fortreſs, all the three Streets were 4mme- 
diately on a flame, and the Soldiers had charge to hinder the Twines of the 
houſes cauſed by the fire, from falling into the Street, that the whole Army 
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might have the more convenient paſſage; And now were new ſpeQacles 
of calamity to be ſeen, the fire devouring, and overturning the houſes, and 
the Roman Soldiers all abour, ſo far from kincring it, that they endeavored 
to involve the reſt in the ſame ruine. The miſerable Carchaginians in 
deſpair falling confuſedly with the Stones and Bricks on the Pavement, 
dead bodies, nay people yet living, and eſpecially old Men, Women and 
Children, who had hid themſelves in the moſt ſecret places of the houſes, 
ſome laden with wounds others half burnt, and all crying out in a deplo- 
rable manner, others tumbling headlong from the upper ſtories of the 
houſes, among the Maſs of Stones and Wood, were in their falls torn in 
pieces. Nor was this the end of their miſeries, for the Pioneers who to 
make way for the Soldiers removed the Rubbiſh out of the. middle of the 
Streets, toſſed with their Hooks and Forks, the bodies, as well of the 
dead. as living into the vaults, turning them with their Iron Inſtruments, 
as if they had been pieces of Wood or Stones, ſo that there might be ſeen 
holes full of heaps of men, of which ſome having been headlong thrown 
in, yet breathed'a long time, and lay with their legs above ground, and 
others interred up to the neck, were expoſed to thz cruelty of the Maſons 

and Pioneers, who took pleaſure to lee their heads, and brains cruſhed un- 

der the horſes feet, for theſe ſort of p2oplz placed not thoſe wretches, {o 

by chance, but of ſet puypoſe. As tor the Mn of War their being eng2- 

ged in the fight, with the hopes of approaching victory, the eagerneſs of 
the Soldiers, heightned by thelounds of the Trumpets, the noiſe made by 

the Majors and Captains in giving their Orders, made them even like fu- 

ries and hindred them from amuſing themſelves at theſe SpeQtacles. In 
- this bloody toil they continued fix days and fix nights without reſpit, 
fave only that thz Soldiers were from tim? to time relieved by other freſh 
ones, leſt the continual watchings, labor, ſlaughter and horror ſhould make 


their hearts fail them. Scipio only bore out all this time without ſleeping, 


he was continually in ation, continually _—_— from one place to an- 


other, and taking no food, but what offered it ſelf by chance as he was | 


paſſing, till ſuch time asquite tyred out he fat down 1n an eminent place, 
that he might ſez what paſſed. Mean while ſtrange havock was made on 
all ſides, and this calamity ſeemed likely to continue much longer, when 
on the ſeventh day they had recourſe to his clemency and came to him 
bringing in their hand the Vervein of A{c«/apius, whoſe Temple is the 
moſt conſiderable in all the Fortreſs, deſiring no other compoſition, but 
that he would pleaſe to give their lives, toall that would come forth, which 
he granted to them, except only to the Runaways. There came forth fifty 
thouſand as well Men as Women, whom he cauſed to paſs out of the little 
Gate towards the Fields, with a good guard. The Runaways who were 
about nine hundred, ſeeing there was no mercy for them withdrew into 
the Temple with {arubal his Wife and Children, where Goa they 
were but a {mall Number they might detend themſelves, becauſe of the 
height of the place ſituated upon Rocks, and to which in times of peace 
they.aſcended by ſixty ſteps, bur at length oppreſſed with famine, watch- 
ings and fear, and ſeeing their deſtruQtion ſo nigh, Impatience ſieled them, 
and quitting the lower part of the Temple they fled to the higheſt ftory. 
Aſdrubal mean while privately withdrew himſelf, and wentto Scipio with 
a branch of Olive in his hand: Scipio having commanded him to come up, 
and proſtrate himſelf athis feet, ſhewed him to the Runaways,who ſeeing 
him, demanded filence, which being: granted after having vomited forth 
an infinite number of revilings and m—— againſt arubal, they a. 
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fire to the Temple, and buried themſelves in the flame. It is ſaid that 
whilſt the fire was kindling, 4drubals Wife decking her ſelf in the beſt 
manner ſhe could, and placing her ſelf in the ſight of S$:ipzo, ſpake to him 
with a loud voice in this manner. 


The Oration of Aſdrubats Wi ite. 


Wiſh nothing to thee, O Roman, but all proſperity, for thou doſt act only 

according to the rights of War. But 1 beſeech the Gods of Carthage, 
and thou thy ſelf to rag he deſerves that Aſdrubal, who has betray'd his 
Country, his Gods, his Wife and his Children, and then addreſfing her 
Speech to Aſdrubal. Perfidious Yretch ( faid ſhe) thou moſt wicked of 

mankind ! This fire is about to devour me and my Children : but thou, 
Great Captain of Carthage, for what Triumph art not thou reſerved, 
or what Puniſhment will not he make thee ſuffer, at whoſe feet 1 now 
fee thee. 


After theſe reproaches ſhe cut her Childrens throats and caſt them into 
the fire, and then threw her ſelf headlong in; ſuch, as is reported, was 
the end of this Woman, but this death had certainly better become her 
Husband. 


As for Scipio, ſeeing that City which had flouriſhed for ſeven hundred 
years ſince it was firſt built, comparable to any Empire whatſoever for Ex- 
tent of Dominion by Sea and Land, for its Arms, for its Fleets, for its Ele- 
phants, for its Riches, and preferable even to all Nations on the Earth for 
Generoſity and Reſolution, fince after their Arms and Ships were taken 
away, they had ſupported themſelves againſt Famine and War for three 
years together. Seeing it, I fay,now abſolutely ruined;tis faid that he ſhed 
tears and publickly deplored the hard fortune of his enemies. He confi- 
dered that Cities, People and Empires are ſubjeCt to Revolutions, as well as 
the conditions of private Men, that the ſame diſgrace had happened to 7roy 
that powerful City, and afterwards to the ſſyrians, Medes and Perſians, 
whoſe Dominion extended ſo far, and lately to the Macedonians,whoſe Em- 
pire was ſo great and flouriſhing,which was the reafon that unawares, and 
as it were without thinking of it, that Diſtich of Homers eſcaped him. 


Priam's and Troy's time come, they Fates obey, 
And muſt to Fire and Sword be made a prey. 


And Polyb;us who had been his Tutor, demanding of him in familiar diſ- 
courle, what he meant by thoſe words, he ingenioutly anſwered, That the 
confideration of the Vicifſitude of Humane Afﬀairs, had put him in mind of 
his Country, whoſe Fate he likewiſe feared ; as the ſame Polybius reports 
in his Hiſtories. 

Carthage thus taken, Scipio gave the Plunder to the Soldiers for ſome days, 
except only the Gold and Silver, and Offerings, which were found in the 
Temples. After which he diſtributed ſeveral Military recompenſes to ll 
his Soldiers, except only to thoſe who had pillaged polls Temple. And 
having cauſed a very light Ship to be loaden with the ſpoil of the —_— 

ent 
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ſent it to Rome to carry news of the Vidtory, and cauſed it be — 
throughout all $iri/y, that thoſe who would come, and claim the offerings 
made to their Temples, which had been carried away by the Carthaginians 
when they had made War in that Ifland, ſhould have them reſtored: Thus 
giving monies of his goodneſs in all that he could, he gained the good 
will of all people. And at laſt having fold what remained of the ſpoil, he 
cauſed all the Bucklers, Engins and uſeleſs Ships, to be piled together, and 
being girt after the manner of the Romans, ſet fire to them as a facrifice to 
Mars and Minerva. 

The-Ship that went from Carthage, happened to arrive at Rome in an 
Evening, where as ſoon as the news was known of the taking of that Ci: 
ty, all the people flock'd to the publick places, and the Night was ſpent 
in rejoycings and imbracing each other , as if this ViQtory (the greateſt 
that ever the Romans had gained ) had confirmed the Publick Repoſe ; 
which they before thought unſecure. They knew well , that they and 
their Predeceſſors had done great things againſt the Macedonians, the 
Spaniards , and lately againſt the Great Antiochus, as likewiſe in 7taly ; 
but they confeſſed they never had a War fo muchto be feared as this, by 
reaſon of the generoſity , prudence and þardineſs of their Enemies ; nor 
ſo perillous, by reaſori of their infidelity : They likewiſe remembred the 
miſeries they had ſuffered by the Carthaginians in Sicily, in Spain, and 
likewiſe in Zaly, for ſixteen whole years together, during which Hannibal 
had fackt four hundred Cities, and deſtroyed in divers encounters three 
hundred thouſand men, and being ſeveral times come 0 the very Gates of 
their City, had reduced them to the laſt extremities. Theſe things conſi- 
dered, made them with difficulty believe, what was told of the victory; 
and they often demanded of one another if it were certain that Carthage was 
deftroyed. Thus they paſt the night in recounting one to another,how after 
having diſarmed the Carthaginians,they had —_ made themſelves new 
Arms, beyond the judgment of all the World. How having taken away 
their Ships,they had built others of old ſtuff; and how having ſtopt the en- 
trance of their Port, they hadin a few days dug a new otie, on the other 
ſide. They ſpoke likewiſe of the unmeaſurable height of their Walls; the 
vaſt ſtones they were built with, the fire which they had ſeveral times put to 
the Engines. In ſhort they repreſented to the eyes of the Auditors the whole 
figure of this War;inſomuch that giving life to their diſcourſe by their ge- 
ſture they ſeemed to ſee Scipio on the Ladders, on the Ships, in the Gates, 
and in the Streets, running from one {ide tothe other. 

The people having thus ſpent the night, on the morrow ſolemn ſacrifices 
were made tothe Gods, and Publick Prayers, wherein every Tribe afliſted 
ſeparately: after which Plays and SpeQacles were exhibited to publick view, 
and then the Senate ſent ten Commiſſioners, of the Number of the Fathers, 
to ſettle joyntly with Scipio, luch Orders as were moſt necellary for that 
Province and for the Romans beſt advantage. As ſoon as they were 
arrived they Ordered Scipio todemoliſh what remained of Carthage, hence- 
forth forbidding any to inhabit there, with horrible imprecations againſt 
thoſe, who in prejudice of this Interdi&, ſhould attempt to Rebuild any 
thing, eſpecially the Fort called Byr/a, and the place called /egars, to the 
reſt they defended no mans entrance. They decreed likewiſe, that all the 
Cities which in that War had held on the Enemies party ſhould be razed, 
and gave their Territories Conquered by the Roman Arms, to the Roman 
Allies, particularly gratifying thoſe of Utica, with all the Country extend- 
ing from Carthage to Hippone, they made all the reſt of the Province Tti- 
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butary,from which neither Mennor Women were exempt, reſolving that 
every year there ſhould a Pretor ſent from the City, and having given theſe 
Orders they returned to Rome. Scipio having Executed them, and be- 
holding himſelf at the height of his wiſhes, made ſacrifices, and ſet forth 
Plays in Honour of the Gods, and after ſetling all things in a good condi- 
tion returned to Rowe, whither he entred in Triumph. Never was any 
thing beheld more glorious, for there was nothing to be ſeen but Statues 
and Rarities, and curious pieces of an ineſtimable price, which the Carthagi» 
nians had for ſolong a time been bringing into Africa, from all parts of the 
World, where they had gained an infinite of Victories. This/hapned 
near the ſame time that ummius Triumphed the third time over the 
Macedonians, and the firſt time over the Greeks, after having overcome 
Avndriſcus, who gave himſelf out to be Philip, about the hundred and fix- 
teenth Olympiad. Some time after there ariſing ſeveral {editions in the City 
becauſe of the poverty of the people, under the Tribuneſhip of Gracchas, it 
wasadviſed to ſend fixtthouſand people toinhabit in {ice ; but when ſet- 
ting forth the foundations of this Colony, in the place where formerly ſtood 
Carthage, it was found the Wolyes had removed the marks, the Senate for- 
bad their further proceeding. Long time after, when Ceſar who was 
created Di#ator,atter his Victory over Pompey, purſued him into Z2ypr, 
and fromthence came inte {#ic4 to proſecute x44 War, againit the friends 
of his dead Enemy, *tis ſaid that he ſaw in a dreama great Army, which 
ſhedding of tears called to him, and that moved with this dream, he ſer 
down in his Table Book, the deſign he had to Rebuild Carthage and Corinth; 
but being ſoon after kill'd by his Enemies in the Senate , Ceſar Auguſtus 
his Son finding by chance that Memorial; cauſed Carthage to be Rebuilg, 
which we may now behold near the pace where the Ancient Carthage 
ſtood, for he took care not to fall under the Execrations fulminated when it 
was demoliſhed. I find-it on Record that they ſent near three thouſand in- 
habitants from Rome, and that the neighboring Cities compleated the 
peopling of it. Thus was Africa reduced inio the form of a Province, 
and Carthage ruined by the Romans was Rebuilt by themſelves, and Re- 
peopled one hundred and one years after it was demoliſhed. 


The End of the Roman Wars in Lybia. 
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L Ntiochus undertakes to make War againſt the Romans, without any 
Juſt cauſe. I. His preparations ; Hannibal comes to him, adviſeth 

him. to carry the War into Italy, and ſends Ariſton the Tyrian to-Cars 
thage, to ſtir up the people. II. A Conference between Scipio the” Afri- 
cen and Hannibal. . IV. Antiochus, on the promiſes of the Etolians, be» 
ginsthe War. V. Hannibal's Speech to divert the King from Nom 
Fe 
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the War, till his Forces were come out of Aſta. VI. The Romans pre- 
pare for Har , mean while Antiochus be ges Lariſſa, but raiſes his Siege, 
and goes to winter at Chalcedon , where he Marries, though above fifty 
years old, VII. Manius, General of the Romans , purſues Antiochus, who 
ſtays for him at the ſtraits of Thermopylx, where they engage, and Antio- 
chus #s defeated. VIIL Pablick Prayers for Manius idtory, which is fol- 
lowed by the ſurrendry of many places ; Antiochus cauſes his Forces to come 
from A6 a. IX. L. Scipio Conſul prepares to come and command the Ar- 
my after Manius ; mean while Livius, Admiral of the Romans, and Po- 
lexenidas, Commander of Antiochus's Fleet, engage, where Livius gets 
the better. X. L. Scipio, and his Brother the African paſs into Etolia , 
and thence into Thrace ; whilſt Livius , Succeſſor of Attilius, takes many 
Towns ; and Polexenidas deceives Pauſimachus, General of the Rhodian 
Fleet. XI. Seleucus, the Sor of Antiochus, invades Eumenes his King- 
dom, and beſjeges Pergamus , whence he raiſes his Siege , mean while the 
Roman Fleet defeats that of Antiochus. XII. He quits all he held in Eu- 
rope, which the Scipio's poſſe —_y of ; then follow that King, and 
overtake him at Sardis , where conditions of Peace are propeſed, which he 
will not accept, XII. He is forced to come to a Battel, wherein he is ut- 
ferly defeated. XIV: The Scipio's grant him Peace, on conditions which 
the Senate confirm ; for which the African is accuſed of corruption , and 
defends himſelf in an extraordinary manner. XV. Manius, Succeſſor of 
Scipio, gives Order to thereſt of the Aﬀairs of Aſia", and brings back the 
Army into Italy, where he diſmiſſes them, and the Senate rewards the Rho- 
dians and Eumenes. XVI. 4n account o the Sutceſſors of Antiochus 
their ations: and how the Romans reduced Syria,to-the form of a Province. 
XVII. 7he State of the Affairs of Syria from Alexander the Great, till 
Seleucus Nicanor came to be King. XVIIL. His Life and Ations. 
XIX. 7he Hiſtory of the Marriaze of Antiochus with Stratonice, and the 
Aeath of Seleucns. XX. Continuation. of the Deſcendants of Seleucus to 
Antiochus the Great, and a ſhort recapitulation of his Suceeſſors. 
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' Ntiechas, King of Syria, Babylon, and of many other Coun- 

” * tries, was the Son of Selencus , Grand-child of 4ntiochas, 
and the ſixteenth Succeſſor from that Selexcus, who after 
the Death of #exander, reigned in that part of ſa, con- 
fining on the Euphrates. This Prince made the firſt proof 
of his Arms againſt the "Medes, the Parthians and other 
people revolted from his Predeceſlors, where he ſignaliz'd himſelf by ſo 
many. Heroick AQtions, that he-gained rhe ſirname of Great. Afterwards 
the lucceſs of his firſt Enterprizes, and that glorious Title raiſing his cou- 
rage, he deſpoiled Ptolemy Philopator, King of Zeypt , yet butan Infant, 
of the lower Syria, and part of Cilicia ; and after that, ſetting no bound 
to his deſigns, he tranſported the War towards the Helleſpont into Ftolia 
and 7onia, where he claimed a right, by virtue of his being King of 4 
fia, becauſe formerly thoſe Countries had been under the Dominion of 
the Kings of 4#a,- From thence paſſing into Errope, he became 'Mafter of 
Thrace, conſtraining thoſe whs offered to refiſt to pay. him obedience. 
He -hkewiſe fortified the Cherſoneſus, and rebuilt Zyſmachia, which Zyſt> 
machus, King, of Thrace, after Alexander had built as a Cittadel to keep 
the people in ſubjeftion, and which after his death , the Thracians had 
demoliſhed. . Zztrochns undertook to repeople it , making thoſe Inhebi- 
tants 
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tants, which went out of it return, redeeming thoſe that were in ſlave- 
ry, and drawing thither many new ones, giving them Sheep and. Oxen; 
and Iron to Till the Ground. He was very deſirous with all poſſible ex- 
pedition to put this City in a condition, and to make it the feat of that 
War he had reſolved on, becauſe he believed that in all Zhrace there was 
no place more proper to be made a Magazine of Corn, and other Pro- 
viſions. A great number of people had already ſurrendred unto him, aud 
received the Garriſons for fear of his Arms, when thoſe of Smyrza, Zamp- 
facus, and many others, who would not ſubmit to his Yoke, ſent their De- 
puties to F/amznius the Roman General, who a little before had in a great 
Battel defeated Phelip of Macedon in 7heſſaly ; tor in thoſe times and be- 
fore, the Afﬀairs of Greece and Macedon were exremely embroiled, as we 
have related in the Greek Hiſtories. There were many deputations on 
one part and the other , between Antiochus and Flaminins, but without 
any effett , for the Romans and Avtiochus had for a long time been di- 
ſtrultful of one another. The Romans were of opinion, that. this King 
grown now ſo powerful, would not, after ſo many happy ſucceſſes,conſent 
to Peace and Repoſe ; and that Prince ſaw that the Romans only could 
oppoſe his deſigns , there being {mall likelyhood they would ever ſuffer 
him to eſtabliſh a Dominion in #rope: Yet hitherto there was no occa- 
. ſion given of a breach, when the Ambaſſadors of Prolemy Philopater came 
to Rome to complain that Antiochus had diſpoiled him of Syria and Cilicia. 
The Senate and people of Rome were very glad that this occaſion prefent- 
ed, and preſently ſent their Ambaſſadors to Antiochus, under pretence of 
reconciling the two Kings : but indeed to obſerve the deſigns of Antiochus, 
and oppole them as much as they could poſſible. Cxeus, chief of this 
Embaſſie, required of the King,7hat he would xot hinder Ptolemy, who was 4 
friend of the people of Rome, from enjoying what had been left by his Fathers: 
and that he ſhould leave in liberty thoſe Cities, which formerly belonged to 
Philip of Macedon , ſaying it was not reaſonable, that he ſhould take to him- 
ſelf what the people of Rome had conquered. To this he added , That they 
were aftoniſhed he ſhould come from Medea to the Sea-coſts of Aſia , with 0 
| a Fleet, and ſo powerful an Army, and already begin to trouble Europe by 

wilding of Cities, and making himſelf Maſter of Thrace, and that there was 
great appearance all theſe were but preparations to another War. The King 
made anſwer , 7hat his Prodendin had formerly Plſeſed Thrace, but being 
buſied elſewhere, it had been uſurped from them, and that now, that he had let- 
ſure, he would recover the Poſſeſſion, and had rebuilt Lyſumachia for the Reſi- 
dence of his Sou Seleucus. For the reſt, he would leave the Cities of Aﬀia in 
liberty, provided they would own the Obligation from him, and not from the 
people of Rome. But for what reſpects Ptolemy, ({aidhe) 7 am his Kinſman, 
and (hall ſuddenly be his Father-in-law , and then ſhall take care to att 
mn ſuch a manner, as he ſhall give you thanks for the good office you have done 
him : but let me in my turn be aſtoniſhed too, not being able to comprehend 
by what right the 2 le of Rome meddle with the Aﬀairs of Aﬀſia , ſince 
meddle not with t feof Iraly. Thus they parted, without doing any thing 
fave threatning one another. Some time after a report was ſpread, that 
Ptolemy Philopater was dead, which made Azt:ochns to take his way to- 
wards Feypt, with _ to ſeize that Kingdom, which the death of that 
King might make an eaſte Conqueſt. Being at Zpheſus , Hannibal driven 
from Carthage by the calumnies of his Enemies , who had accuſed him to 
the Romans, as faftious and likely to trouble the Peace now between them, 
came to ſalute him , and offer him his ſervice ; and as he had the Repu- 
farion 
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tation of a great Captain, the. King received him with much kindneſs, 
and kepthim near his perſon. Being gone as far as Zycia, he underſtood 
that Prolemy was yet living, whereupon he quitted the deſign of Zeypt , 
out of hopes that he might eaſily ſeize Cyprus , and to that intent, he em- 
barqued for that Iſland; but was ſurprized with ſo furious a Tempeſt near 
the River Sara, that he loſt a great number of his Ships, and many of his 
Friends, Mariners and Soldiers ; and the reſt of his Fleet being carried by 
the Storm to Seleucia in Syria, he there cauſed his Ships to be repaired , 
which were much out of order, and celebrated rhe Nuptials of his Chil- 
dren, Antiochus and Laodice, whom he had before made enter into con- 
tra of Marriage. 


At length having abſolutely reſolved on a War with the Romans, he 
endeavoured to ally himſelf to the Kings his Neighbours by Marriage. He 
ſent Cleopatra, ſirnamed Syra to Ptolemy in Egypt, and gave her in Dower 
the lower * Syria, which he had formerly uſurped from him, hoping thus 
to appeaſe that young man, that he might atrempt nothing on that ſide 
during the War. He ſentlikewiſe 4ntiochida to Ariarathes, King of Cap- 
padocta, and the laſt to Zumenes, King of Pergamns : But that King know- 
ing the deſign he had of making War upon the Romans, and that it was 
only for that end that he ſought his Alliance, excuſed himſelf; and when 
his Brother Atralus and Phileter wondred that he deſpiſed the Alliance of fo 
great a King his Neigbour,who offered it of himſelt ; he laid before them 
the importance of this War, in which poſſibly in the beginning they might 


. ight with equal Forces, but that in the end the Romans would prove vi- 


* Conſtanti- 
nople. 


Qtorious, by reaſon of that courage and generoſity , which rendred them 
undefatigable. 7» which caſe, ſaid he, 7 ſhall remain free and ſecure in my 
Kingdom ; but if Antiochus overcome, *tis poſſible ſo powerful a Neighbonr 
may deprive me of my Eſtates ; or if he 1:t me keep them , "twill be only on 
conditions of ſubmiſſion to his Empire. Theſe were the Reaſons why he 
would not accept the Match. 

Now ntiochus being returned to the Hek:ſpont, and paſſed over into 
Cherſoneſus, took many places in 7hrace, either by force or ſurrender, ſet 
at liberty all the Greeks that were under thz Dominion of the Thractans, 
and was extremely liberal to thoſe of * B:zaztinm, becauſe their City be- 
ing ſeated at the mouth of the Sea, was very commodious for War ; he 
likewiſe by his bounty, and the terror of his Arms, drew the Galatians to 
his party, judging thoſe great Bodics were very proper to oppoſe the Ro- 
mans in a Battel. After this he came to #pheſus , whence he Deputed 
Lyſuas, Feinetes and Menippus to Rowe, in effect to pry into the intentions' 
of the Senate, but in appearance to tell the Fathers : 7hat always hitherto 
he had been affeftionate to the Roman Name, and likeviſe that he had been de- 
fired to have been received into their Alliance, if they had thought him worthy. 
However, he could not but wonder that they (hould order him to quit the Cities 
of Tonia, to releaſe to ſome of them the Tribute they ought him, not to medale 
with the Aﬀairs of Aſia, and to abandon the Poſſeſſion of Thrace, which he 
held of his Anceſtors ; for that ſuch kind of commands were uſzally given to 
the Conquered, and not to Friends. The Senate knowing well that theſe 
Ambaſladors were only come to ſound them, anſwered in few words , 
Antiochus /eave the Aſfratique Greeks at liberty, and touches nothing in Eu- 
rope, he may be, if he haſs, friend of the people of Rome. This was all 
they ſaid, without giving any farther reaſon to the Ambaſſadors. Anti 


ochus thereupon deſigning as ſoon as he could to ſeize upon Greece , that 
from 
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from thence he might begin the War againſt the Romans, thought good 
to communicate his intentions to Haxnibal, who told him, 7hat Greece 
having for a long time been afflicted with War, he thought there would be no 
great difficulty in ſeizing upon it. But that it was hard for a Prince to make 
War in his own Country, becaaſe of the ſcarcity of Proviſions that might hap- 
pen, but much more eaſie to maintain it in his Enemies Country : That An- 
tiochus would never attain his deſires upon the Romans in Greece, conſidering 
the conveniencies they had of ſupplying ar roy with Proviſions, ahtd the 
faculty of raiſing Men : He therefore connſelled him to ſi:ſe on ſome part of 
Italy, and make that the ſeat of the Har, whereby the Roman Affairs would, 
as well at home as abroad be weakned. 7 know, {aid he, Italy perfei#ly well ; 
and if you will give me but ten thonſand men, dare promiſe my ſelf to land 
and poſt my ſelf in ſome place convenient for your deſigns , from thence 7 will 
write to my Friends in Carthage, to engaze them to ſtir up the people to re- 
volt, who already of themſelves weary of the preſent Government , preſerve 
no great fidelity for the Romans, and who out of hopes of a better Fortune, 
will attempt any thing as ſoon as they hear of my return totaly. The King 
with pleaſure liſlned to this advice; and conſidering (as true it was ) 
that the Engagement of the Carthaginians in this War, was of no ſmall 
importance, gave him charge to write forthwith to his Friends. However 
he writ not, for he could not do it with ſafety, the Romans having their 
Spies every where, and the War not being yet declared : Beſides there 
were many envious perſons in Carthage, and that Republick was troubled 
with thoſe Diviſions, which not long after were the cauſe of its ruine. 
Howbeit, he ſent to his Friends a certain Tyrian Merchant, called 4ri/tor, 
who came to Carthage, under pretence pf Trade, and by him he deſired 
them; that as ſoon as they heard he was entred Ztaly, they ſhould -move 
the people to revenge the outrages they had received; he acquitted him- 
ſelf very well of his Commiſſion : for HannibaPs Enemies knowing of the 
coming of this Ariſton, began to make a great noiſe, as if he had the ma- 
nagement of ſome contrivance to the prejudice of the Publick, {6 thar 
ſearch-was made for the Tyrian, and he , that he might not only eripage 
the Friends of Hannibal, up by Nightin the Palace a-certain 'Wri- 
ting, by which that Captain exhorted all the Senate to joyn with Antiochis 
for the defence of the Country, and that done, gers himto Sea. - Morn- 
ing being come, and the Writing read, the Friends of Hannibal found them- 
ſelves by this invention diſcharged of any ſuſpicion could be had of them , 
b-cauſe it was believed the whole. Senate had part in this advertiſement. 
However the people. knew not what to reſolve on, they affeted not the 
Roman Rule, but they had neither the power, nor the boldneſs to attempt 
any thing, $ | 


Mean while the Romans to cry quits with Ztivchus, ſent him likewife 
Embaſfadors to ſound him, and 1py into his Forces , of the number of 
which. was S$ip/0 the.. Africari,- They came to Epheſus , where under- 
ſtanding that he was gone into Piſidia, they ſtaid for him, and during his 
abſence, had ſeveral conferences with Hannibal. They expoſtulated with 
him; that whilſt Carthage was in Peace , and Antiochus _ the point of 
being declared Enemy-of the people of Rome, he had left his Country , 


though -fince the- League, neither he nor any other Carthaginian had any 
cauſe.of complaint, This wasa policy in the Ambaſſadors, who believed 
by theſe familiarities with Hannibal, they might bring him under ſulpici- 
on with the King, of. which, as great a Polititian as be was,he was not at all 

| aware ; 
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aware : But the King being advertiſcd of 1t, grew jealous of him, and con- 
fided not in him, as he had done before : but beſides his jealouſic , Lnt:0- 
chus grew envious of this great Commander , fearing left, if his Aﬀairs 
had ſucceſs, all the Glory would be attributed to Hamibal. One day (as 
*tis faid) theſe rwo excellent men, holding a conference before a nume- 
Tous Auditory, fell upon a diſcourle of great Captains ; and Scipio havin 

asked Flenniba who ofthemall he efteemed to be the greateſt ? He replied, 
Alexander of Macedon : To which Scipioagreed, becauſe he yielded to 4- 
lexander : And thereupon asking again, to whom he gave the ſecond place, 
he named Pyrrhus King of Epire, becauſe in his Judgement, Boldnels and 
Courage were the principal Virtues of a General of an Army, and of all 
Kings he had ever heard ſpeak of, he had known none more hardy. Sci- 
pio approved-not this ſo well, yet he asked him again, To whom he gave the 
third place? 7o my ſelf, ſaid he, for ſcarce crept out of my Infancy, 1 made 
ny ſelf Maſter of Spain; 1 am the firſt, after Hercules, that hath paſſed the 
Alps with an Army ; and being entred into Italy, have ſtruck a terrour through 
all places : I have taken and ſack'd four hundred Cities, and all this withoud 
any aſſiſtance, either of Men or Money from the Carthaginians. Here Scipio 
interrupting theſe Bravadoes, told hum {miling ; 4:d in what degree would 


you have placed youy ſelf, if { had not overcome you? 7 would have then 


ranked my ſelf, ſaid he, before Alexander. Thus without args. oc | 


thing of his own Glory, he obliged Scipio with an ingenious praiſe, telli 

him he had vanquiſhed a Captain greater than Alexander. Their confe- 
rence ended : Hannibal prayed Scipio to go and lye at his or 
which Stjpio anſwered, he would freely have done, had he not with 
Aztiochus, whom the Romaus had a preſent diftruſt of, Thus did theſe 
oreat Captains, by a Generofity worthy of themſelves , meaſure their en- 
mities only by the Wars in which they were ingaged: Flaminias did,not 
ſo, for finding, after the defeat of 4ntiochus, Hannibal, who fled to have 
faved himſelf wn B;rhynia, in the Court of King Praſias, where that Roman 
wasin Embaſſie upon other Afﬀairs, though he had never received any 
partiqular offence, nor had any: order from the Senate , there being now 
no realon to fear him, Carthage —_ he conſtrained him 
to end his days ER *Tis aid this death becn foretold him 

Ferns, ; 


\by the Oraclein 


Ez the Libyſan land ſpall Hannibal dye. 


But he himſelf was deceived, for he hoped to dye in Z:bya, never think- 


ing that in Bithynia, there was a River called Zibyſſa , which gave name 

to the adjacent Country. I have related theſe Examples, as well of the 

Genetolity of S:5pio and Hannibal, as of the contrary baſeneſs of Flamini- 

-—_—_ I thought them not unworthy to find a place in this Hi- 
ory. | 


To proceed, Antiochus upon his return from P;ſidia, after having given 
Audience to the Deputies of the Rhodians, pronriſed to leave in liber- 
ty both them, the Byzantines , and all the other Greeks, bordering u 
on Aſs, in caſe he.came to an agreement with the Romans ; but wo 
not grant the ſame conditionsto the Ftolians and Tontanss, becauſe they had 
already been accuſtomed to the Dominion of the Kings of ſa, as bar 


barous 


i 
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barous,as they were. As for the Roman Ambaſſadors, they returned with- 
out doing any thing ; nor indeed came they for any other intent, bur to 
gain knowledge ot the Eſtate of 4ztiochss his Aﬀairs. Atter their de: 
parture, came the Deputies of Zto/za, of whom 7hoas was the Chief, who 
offered the King all the. Forces they had, adviſing him to paſs forthwith 
into Greece, as to an eafie Conqueſt: Telling him, Zhere was no neceſſity 
he ſbould ſtay for thoſe Forces that were to come out of the midſt of Aſia, for 
the Ftolian Powers were more than ſufficient, and beſides the /.acedemonians, 
and Philip of Macedon, ſworm Enemy of the Romans, would joyn with hin 
as ſoon as he ſhould be entred into Greece, but that he could not uſe too much 
diligence, Amttochus preſently: took fire, nor could the news brought him 
of his Sons being dead in Syria hinder his embarquing, but with ren thou- 
ſand men only, he went and landed in the Iſland of Fubea, which he fo ter- 
rified, that they yielded to pay him Obedience. AZcithion, one of his Cap- 
tains, began likewiſe proſperouſly enough ; for having found ſome Romans 
in the {land of D«/os, which is conſecrated to Apollo, he cut part of them 
in pieces, and took the reſt Priſoners. Amynander, King of the Athama- 
nians, joyned himſelf likewiſe to Lntiochus, and that for the reaſon we are 
about to relate. A certain Macedonian, called Alexander , bred at Mega- 
l9polis, to whom the Inhabitants had granted the freedom of becoming a 
Burgeſs of their City, had perfwaded them by extravagant lyes, that he 
was of the Race of — the Son of Philip ; and to gain the more 
credit to his — he;called his Children, the one Philip, and the other 
Alexander, and the laft, which was a Daughter, Apamia, whom he gavein 
Marriage to Amynander, Philip, Brother to the Maid, and who had cor- 
dudted her toher Husband , ſeeing his weakneſs and ignorance in Afﬀairs, 
had ftaid with this his Brother-in-law to Govern his Eſtates, in favour of 
the Alliance. »t:ochus took hold of this occaſion, putting this Phlip in 
hopes that he would re-eſtabliſh-him in the Kingdom of Aacedon, which 
belonged to him by Succeſſion from his Anceſtors; and by this means he 
drew the Athamanians to his party, as hedid-likewiſe the Thebans by go- 
ing to Thebes, where he made an Oration to the people. oi 
Thus having raſhly enough undertook a War of ſuch great impor- 
tance, founded on the affiſtance 'of Awynender, the Thebans and theEto- 
lians, he held a Council-concerning 7heſſaly, whether he: ſhould preſent- 
ly ſieſe it,'or Ray-till Winter were uu Hannibal being at this Adem- 
bly, where he had kept ſilence till the King deſired his advice, then gave 
it 1n theſe terms. | EDGE> #3: 


The Oration of Hannibal. tha 


© Þ Amof the opinion it is indifferent, : whether you ſieſe upon-'7hef 
| « {aly before Winter or after : but know, that people: broken[by.a 
* long train of misfortunes, though they may 2t prefent:reſtifie awancli- 
* nation to you, willnot ſtick to range themelves on-the:Roman- party , 
«if there happen to-you the leaſt-di —__ Beſides weiare come. huther 
* without any Forces of our own, 'pertwaded by: the Etolans, that:the:La- 
* cedemonians and Philip will-joyn with us ; and yer fear the\Thcede- 
* moniansare noleſs our Enemies than the: Achaians {:Fdr Philip; though 
* he ſhould declare for you, I'cannot perceive in the : condition,” whete: 
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« things ſtand, that it would be of much importance which party he 
« takes, but I am firm in this judgement, that you forthwith cauſe your 
«Troops to come out of ia, without placing your hopes, either upon 
«the Etolians or Amynander, and that as foon as they are come, you enter 
« 7zaly, that the Romans thereby ſufficiently peſtered to find remedies for 
« Domeſtick miſchiefs, may attempt nothing againſt your Dominions, nor, 
« fearing to leave home defenceleſs, permit their Forces to range abroad. 
« To this purpoſe you mult divide your Fleet into two parts, one of which 
« may waſte the Coaſts of Zaly, whilſt the other 1s kept tn readineſs, ex- 
« peCting ſome favourable conjunture. In the mean time you are to poſt 
« your ſelf with your Land Army. on the Frontiers of Greece , near unto 
&« Zaly, bothto hold them always in terrour, and to make an irruption as 
© ſoon as you can poſſibly. Then it will be to ſome purpoſe to uſe all 
*« ſorts of means to engage Philip to your intereſts , for which part ſoe- 
«yer he takes, he will be of no ſmall conſequence. And if you cannor 
« gain him,” you muſt ſend your Son Se/eucus to enter his Country with 
* an Army on the Thracian fide , that ſeeing himſelf embroiled in 
« 2 Domeſtick 'War, the Enemy may draw no afliftance from 
* him. | | | 


. This was Haxxibal's opinion, which certainly was not ill, nor indeed 

was there any better propoſed in the Afſembly. But the _ born to this 
great Man, joyned with a fear., the King and Councellors had, leſt he ſhould 

appear more Nl Clhey the myitery of War than they, or thatif 
y 1. ſucceeded, all the Glory would be attributed to him, hindred its be- 

ing followed, fave only that Polexenidas was dilpatch'd into 4, to cauſe 

the Army advance. % x 


ful, or: and ſtedfaſt with them againſt Artiochss, 
they ſent a powerful Ariny::urito Zarextwm , to hinder the Enemies en- 


' trance, whilttcheir Fleet coaſted round the Country, ſo much did ntio- 


clizt at firſt terrafie them. | After they. thought they had ſufficiently ſe- 
cured ?Aﬀairs within; they fet themſelves to levy Soldiers, of whom they 
raifed twenty thdufand in the City, and race as many in the Cities of their 


Allies, with defignin the Spring to paſs:into Joris. .. Thus they {pent the 
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Winter in making their preparations. In the mean time Aztrochus took 
his march towards 7h:ſſz/y, and being cometothe place called Cynocephalos 
or Dogſhead, he Magniticently buried the bodies of thoſe that had been 
ſain, which had hitherto lain without Sepulchre, gaining by this means 
the good will of the Macedonians, and loading Philip with the hatred of 
his people, incenſed that he had not taken the care to bury the bodjes of 
thole had becn {lain in his ſervice. Philip was yet uncertain what party 
he ſhould take, but hearing this news, he ſtreightway preferred the Ro- 
mans, and ſending tor Bebi«s, that commanded the Army, that lay haxd 
by, took between his hands the Oath of Alliance againſt Autiochus. Be- 
bins prayſed him, and henceforward truſted in him, ſo far that ſending 
Appius Claudins with two thouland Men into 7heſſaly, he made not any 
difficulty of cauſing him to march through the midſt of Macedonia.Claudius 
being come to 7empe, nigh Antiochus his Camp that beſieged Zaxiſſa, 
kindled great fires rhat he might make the Enemy believe he was come 
with a powerful Army. The King did believe it, and perfwading him- 
ſelf it was Bebiws _ Philip him; Fear made him raiſe the Siege of 
Larniſſs, and making the feaſon his pretence which began to grow cold, 
he went to take up his Winter-quarters at Chaſcis. Here he fell in love 
with a beautiful Virgin, though he were above fifty years old, and Married 
her with Great Pomp and Magnificence, without conſidering he had upon 
his hands a War, wherein all his Gloxy lay atiftake. He ſpent the whole 
Winter in pleaſure and divertiſement, and ſuffered his Army todo the 
like, but having in the firſt of the Spring made an inroad into Acarnauia, 
he too well perceived that Soldiers accuſtomed to Idleneſs were difficylly 
retrived, and began to repent of his Marriage, and the delights to 
which he had abandaned himſelf. Not but that he did ſomewhat in this 
Country z Some places ſubmitted to him, and others he took by force, bur 
having intelligence that the Romans paſſed the Joziax Sea, he returned to 
Chalcis. 


Their Army was compoſe:l of two thouſand Horſe, and twenty thoy- 
ſand Foot, they had likewiſe ſome Elephants. It wes commanded by 


VIL 


Manins Acilius Glabrio, who being paſſed from * Brundufiws into * Or Brin- 
Apolonia took his march towards 7heſſaly, raiſing in his way, the fieges diſium, 


from before ſuch Cities as the Enemy had: jnveſted, and driving our the 
Garriſons from thoſe who had received them, he reduced likewiſe, that 
Philip of Megalopolis , who had the forementioned pretenſions an the 
Kingdom of Macedon, and took Priſoners about' three thouſand of 4+- 
tiochus Souldiers. Mean while Philip of Macedon made an Irruption into 
Athamania, and drove thence Amynander, who fled, and ſheltred himſelf 
in Ambracia. Antiochns having intelligence hereof, and ſeeing fo ſudden 
a change of affairs, began to be afraid of the diligence of his enemies, 
and perceived at laſt that FHannibals advice was the beſt, Wherefore he 
diſpatched many Meſſengers one after another to Polexenidas, to cauſe 
him to advance, and in the mean, while with all expedition poſſible he 
drew together all the force he could make, which amounted to ten thow- 
ſand Foot and fifteen hundggd Horſe, with fome Auxiliary Troops of his 
Allies, and with theſe. went to fieſeupon the pals of Zhermopylc, that he 
might ſtop the Enemies pailage whilſt he expeCtted his Army out of fe. 
Now the {trait of 7hermopyle is a long and narrow paſſage, bounded on 
one ſide with a troubleſome and inacceſſible Sea, and on he other with a 
dcepand:broad Mariſh, Ir hath on both fides two mighty ſteep m—_ - 
Wall 
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which one is called 77chiontes, and the other Callidromos, where are found 
hot Springs whence the place had the Name of 7hermopy/e. Here An 
tiochus cauſed to be railed, two walls, and erected Engins upon them, 
committing the guard of the tops of the mountains to the Etolians, leſt 
the Enemy ſhould ſurprize him by the ſame windings Xerxes had found 
out to aſſault the Lacedemonians and Zeorzdas, becauſe they had left them 
unguarded. Having therefore placed a thouſand Men, on each top, he 
went and encamped with the reſt of the Army near Heraclea. Manins ha- 
ving intelligence of the Enemies Poſture, cauſed publication of the bat- 
tel tobe made for the morrow, and at the ſame time ſent away two of his 
Tribunes M. Cato and Z. Yalerins to whom he gave as many choſen Men 
as. they deſired, with Orders in the night to make a turn about the moun- 
tains and if it were poſſible todrive the Ztolians from their Poſts. /ale- 
rims having aſſauleed thoſe which had the Guard of 7 :chiontes, was re- 
pulſed, for they defended themſelves couragiouſly. But Cato having poſt- 
ed himſelf near the Callidromos, about the laft watch advanced, and fſur- 
prized the Enemies, yet aſleep; however he had a ſharp ſcuffle, by reaſon 
of the incommodiouſneſs of the place, where the Soldiers were forced to 
Scramble up the Rocks,and Precipices to come at the Etolians. Mean 
while 2/anins marched direAly towards Hntio:hrs, having drawn off his 
Army into ſeveral bodies for he could not fight otherwiſe in theſe ſtraits 
where the =_ expeted him, having placed his Targets, and light 
ArmedFoot in the Front of his Phalanx, which he had embatteled betore 
his Camp, on the right hand ſtood the Slingers and Archers, whoguarded 
the Foot of the Mountain, On the left the Elephants, and on the Sea-fſide, 
thoſe Companies appointed for the Guard of his Perſon. When they were 
aged , Marius found himſelf rudely intreated on all fides, by the 
light Armed Soldiers : But bravely ſuſtaining the Shock, and ſometimes 
g1ving ground, . ſometimes returning fiercely to the charge, he haraſſed 
them in ſuch manner, that he put them to the Rout. The Phalanx. open- 
ed to give them paſlage, and cloſing again preſented the Romans with an 
infinite of ſharp long Pikes 3 (By this Invention .it was that Alexander of 
Macedon and Philip did principally make themſelves'terrible, for no Man 
was ſo hardy as to preſs upon this thick and affrightful forreſt of Pikes.) 
Hereupon on a ſudden, myght be perceived the Etolians with great crys 
flying from the 'Callidromos;and {heltring themſelves in Antiochus Camp x 
which at the inſtant ſtruck fear'into both parties , who knew not what it 
meafit ; but when they knew Cato who with loud ſhouts purſued the 
Flyers, and ſaw him already nigh the Camp, the Kings Soldiers, who had 
heard the Roman'Couragearid 'Valor largely ſpoken of, and were ſenſible 
of their own defeQts and faintneſs, occafioned by their having ſpent the 
Winter in Pleaſures and Idleneſs, began to be afraid, and theirfear blinded 
them, ſo that they could not obſerve the: numbers commanded by Cato, but 
imagining them far greater/then they were, and apprehenſive left the 
ſhould Plunder their Camp, they ran thither in diſorder, followed ſo cloſe 
by the Romans, that they entred Pelmel with them, and forced them to a 
lecond flight.” Manins purſued them as far as Scarphia, and made' a hor- 
rible{laughter,took a great number of Priſon@s, and at his return from the 
chaſe of the Enemy gavetheir camp in ſpoil to his Soldiers. Mean while 
- the Etolians had fieſed the Roman camp, which they found abandoned, but 
as ſoon as they ſaw Marius return rhey quitted it. It is faid that of the 
Roman Army there were about two hundred Men lain, either im the fight 
or the purſuit, 4nticchus loſt ten thouſand reckoning the Priſoners, and he 
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as ſoon as he ſaw his Army give way, faved himſelf with five hundred 
Horle, and at one carrierereached #latia. From thence he got toChalcis, 
where his Fleet lay, on which he Embafqued with his new Spouſe Zsbta 
( for ſo ſhe was called) and fled to Zpheſus. Yer he took not wirh him all 
his Ships, for ſume that were laden with Proviſion fell into the hands of the 
Roman Admiral who ſunk them. 


News of this Viftory being brought to Rome, publick Prayers were 
made, all the City rejoycing ar the happy beginnings of this War, and in 
acknowledgment of Ph:/;ps tidelity they {ent back to him his Son Demerrins, 
who was yet a Hoſtage in the City. Whulſt at Rome they were giving 
Demoſtrations of their joy for this happy ſucceſs, the Phocians, Chalci- 
dians and many other people, who had been of the Kings party,came toask 
pardon of Marins,who forgave them. After which he went with £ki/ip 
to ſpoil #2olia, took all their Cities together with Damorrites General of 
that Nation (the ſame Damocritrs who had threatned Flamizins, he woultl 
encamp on the banks of 7iber.) After this he took his March towards 
Callipolis, over Mount Corax, which is of a = height, and very difficult 
to paſs by reaſon of the Rocks eſpecially for an Army, laden with bag- 
gage, and the ſpoils of the Enemy as this was, for in paſſing this ctagged 
way many Soldiers with their Arms and Equipage, were loſt atnons the 
Precipices, beſides they ſtood in fear of the _-Etolians, who might have 
troubled them, but they appeared nor, being buſied in ſendityy Deputies 
to Rome to deſire peace. Axtiorchus in the-mean while drew towards the 
Sea ſide with all Expedition poſſible, all the foros that had been levied if 
the Larids under his obedience. - He cauſed likewiſe a Fleet to be firtad out, 
the command of which he gave to Polexenidas, who had been bahiſhed 
from Rhodes, and not lofis after-paſled into Cherſony #7, which he forti- 
fied a ſecond time, he placed Gartifons in Seftos Jdos, 'by which the 
Romans might paſs iato Af4. ' And having deſigned: Zyſmachia for his 
Principal Magazine, he cauſed tobe brought thither great ſtore of Arntive 
nition and Proviſion, betieving the Rothans would ſoon draw towards him 
with great forces both by Sea und Land. | 


The Senate and People of Rome ſent as Succeſſor ts Munice, L.'S:1þi4 
now Conſul, and becauſe he was' not: oyer -expert inthe Art of War, they 
gave him for Lieutenant Pablius: his brothet, who having overcome this 
Carthaginizas, had brought. away the ſurname of ,fFfica# as a fpoil. 
Whitft theſe two brothers were: taboting in their prepurations, Liviet 
who before had Corithifiott ro hinder the' Enemy, from makin any d6i 
ſcent in /aly, having” Been ſent: Sncceſſor to N#/Yins, who: commanded 
the Romans Naval Forets, Embarqued onthele Ships he had for the De- 
fence of the Coaſts, together with: ſortie ſent by the Cynthugialansy and 
other Allies, and came tothe Port of Prawn, where Artitias ti deli- 
vered tip to him, the commantd-of the Fleet, he took rhie Sea with fout- 
ſcore and one Ships, all. Armed for War f6tlowed by Zumes, wit fifty 
more, the berret half of which were likewife Armed. They firſt made 
a deſcent in Phocide, 'Which yetHald for the King, but now for fear tecti- 
ving them, they the day followimg went forth to fight; ' For Polext#jdaes 
who commanded Anblothus his Fleet was coming to meet thert With two 
hundred Ships miicf{ lighter third theirs, which was #'tfeat advantage,” 
for the Rortrans were not yet perfeAly shilled -in Sea Aﬀeirs. "This'Ca 
tain ſocing- that two Carthaguman Ships, advanced iti the fRad of oo , 
ent, 
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ſent out three of his againſt them, which took them both, but empty, for 
the Africans had caſt themſelves into the Sea. Zivizs angry at this attront, 
makes a head, and goes to charge the Admural, they ttay for him, and 

pple with him, ſo that the Ships being now faſt to one another, they 
fought as if on firm Land ; but the Romans being moſt daring leaped into 
the Enemies Ships, and making themſelves Maſters of them , brought 
them into the body of their Fleet, together with the two Carthaginian 
Ships had been taken at firſt. After this Prologue to a Battel, when the 
two Fleets came to joyn, the Romans far ſurpaſſed their enemies in bra- 
very and ſtrength, but becauſe their Ships were heavier,they could not 
reach thoſe of fntiochus, when they made their retreat ; however they 
forced them to fly and fave themſelves in Zpheſus, and they themſelves 
went to Chios, where joyned with them ſeven and twenty Auxiliary Ships 
of Rhodes; The King having heard what paſſed in this Sea-fight, ſent 
Hannibal into Syria, to cauſe other Ships to come from Phenicia and Cilicia, 
but at his return the Rhodiaris gave him chaſe, and forced him to retreat 
into Pamphilia, and having taken ſome of his Ships, kept the reſt for a 
while blocked up in the Port. | 


Mean while: Publius Scipio, being come into Ftolia with the Conſul 
Maniss, who had delivered up to him the Army, he would not carry the 
War from City to City, judging it ſcarce: worth the time, and therefore 
permitted the Ftolians to ſend again their Deputies to Rome , whilſt he 
choſe rather to go direQly to Avtiochus, before his brothers Conſulate was 
expired. To which. end: he: cauſed his 'Atmy to march by Macedon and 
Thrace, to gain the Helleſparit, but this way had been very difficult and: 
troubleſome, had not Philip of Macedon, taken order that the Markets 
ſhould all the way,be. ſupplyed, and built- Bridges, and brought in Provi- 
ſions as he did.,..'This pigce- of Service 'was the occaſion that the Scipio's 
releaſed him of the reſt ofthe Mony, that he ought, and indeed they had 
Orders. to that: purpoſe. frgm the Senate in caſe he ſerved the Common- 
wealth: faithfully, in that. War. They. wrote likewiſe to Pruſias King of 
Bythinia, Letters by which they gaye.hin.co underſtand, that the people 
of Rome had enlarged the Dominions of a great many Kings, their Friends 
and' Allies, and that rthiugh:;they had - overcome Phzlip King of Macedon, 

et they had)Ieft tojhumhis Kingdom: ſept back his Son that was in Ho- 
ſage, and releaſed: himthe Mony. he was till ' obliged to pay them, with 
which things -R##ſias was: farmuch wreught' upon, that he preſently en- 
tred. into Alliange; with the Romans-2gazaſt £ntlochus. Now the Ad- 
mjral, Z:4«3 underſtanding; that the: Scapi's were upon their way , left 
Payſimachus theRhodian in &wka;with teRhodian Ships,and a part of the 
Roman, and. hin{lf with thereſt ſailed-rowards the Hillefort, to receive 
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deliver up to him the Kings Heet, on condition he would prevail that he 
might be recalled from Baniſhment : Pauſimachus was jealous of the cheat; 
and for a good while ſtood upon his Guard ; but after he had received on 
the part of Pol-xenidas, Letters written with his own hand, and had ad- 
vice that he was gone from Z#pheſus, having ſent moſt of his Mariners t6 
ſeek for Proviſions, he thought there was no probability, that a man like 
him would run the hazard of giving teſtimony under his own hand againſt 
himſelf, and began too lightly to give faith tohim, and grew negligent of 
his Guards ; he likewiſe ſent his Seamen to Victual after the others Exam- 
ples. Polexenidas leeing his plot took, ſuddenly cauſed his men to return; 
and privately ſent Nicander, a famous Pyrate , with ſome armed Soldiers 
into Samos, to charge the Enemy behind on the Land ſide £ arid he im- 
barquing about midnight, came before day break, and fell upon the Rho- 
dian, and his Companians, who were yet alleep. Pauſimachns frighted 
at this unexpeQed effault, commanded his Soldiers to dilmount from the 
Ships, and defend themſelves on the Beak : but when Wicander camie to 
charge him behind (per[waded by an errour ordinary in the night) he be- 
lieved the greateſt Force had poſſeſt themſelves of the Shore, and regain: 
ing his Veſſels in great diſorder, he was the firſt that made head againſt 
the Enemies, and the firſt that valiantly fighting was ſlain; almoſt all the 
reſt were {lain or cut in pieces : Only ſeven Ships which carried the Fire- 
pots, and which the Enemies durit not approach were ſaved, the othet 
twenty were towed, by ſo many Boats to Epheſus. The noiſe of the Vi- 
Qtory made Phocea, Samos and Cuma declare for fntiochns, anil obliged Zi: 
vits, Who feared leſt the Ships he had left in e/Zo/ida,might be involved in 
the ſame misfortunes, yon to return. Zumenes came thither alſo ; and 
the Rhodians having ſent twenty other Ships, in a ſhort time all men re- 
gained courage. To revenge this affront,they preſented themſelves before 
Epheſus inorder of Battel; but no perſon coming out to them , they left 
one half of their Fleet at anchor, in ſight of the City ; and with the 0- 
ther part, went and made a deſcent into the Enemies Country, ſpoiling 
the Sea Coaſts: but Vicander coming ſuddenly upon them, made then 
quit their prize, and flee to their Ships, ſo that the time of Zivius come 
mand being expired, they came and diſembarqued at Samos. 

Art the ſame time Slencus, Son of Antiochus, forraged the Lands of Fu- 
menes, and held P-rgamns ſo cloſely beſieged, that no perfon could get out 
{o that Fumenes was conſtrained to make all haſte poſſible to Xlea, which 
is the border of his Kingdom, together with Z. EZmilius Regulus, the Suc- 
ceſſor of Livius, There came likewiſe from Ahaia a thouſand Auxiliary 
Foot, and a hundred choſen Horſe, under the Command of Diophanes, who 
being entred into Pergamus, and perceiving from the Walls the people of 
Selencns feaſting and making merry, and carelefs of their Guards, would 
have perſwaded the Inhabitants to make a Salley upon the Enemies ; but 
they not having courage enough to adventure it, he drew out what Horſe 
and Foot they had, and placed them in battalia before the Walls; with dt- 
rections not to move till they had Orders. The Enemy ſcoffed at the ſmal- 
neſs of their number, and their fearfulneſs: but when he faw them bufie 
at Dinner, he fell on, and giving the Alarm to their Corps de Guard, forced 
them to turn their backs, and flee in diſorder; ſome were killed taking up 
their Arms, others bridling their Horſes, others in running after therr 
Horſes that were got looſe, and others, as they ſtrove in vain, to mount 
them. Thus Diophanes gained a noble Vitory in the ſight of the Inhas 
bitants, who incouraged him from the Walls, but yet durft not _ 
L Or 
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forth to ſecond him ; and after having ſlain as many as he could over- 
take in ſo ſudden an eruption, he returned into the City with Men and 
Horſes taken from the Enemy. On the morrow he poſted himſelf in the 
ſame ſtation, without being followed by thoſe of P:rgamus any more than 
theday before. Selencus faced him with ſome Bodies of Horſe, offering 
him Battel ; but he moved not thereat , kept firm his ground near the 
Walls, waiting an opportunity ; arid when he perceived about noon Se- 
leucus Horſemen were returning to the Camp quite tyred , he furiouſly 
charged them in the Rear, and after having put them to the rout, and 
flain ſome of them, he retreated into the City, he made many ſuch like 
attempts, for they could neither go out to Forrage, nor to cut Wood, but 
he was ſtill at the backs of them, till at laſt he harraſſed them in- ſuch 
manner, that Se/eucns was forced to withdraw his Camp out of the Ter- 
Titories of Pergamus, and at laſt was quite driven out of Zumenes's King- 
dom. Sometimes after happened a Sea fight berween Polexenidas and the 
Romans near Myoneſa. Polexenidas having fourſcore and ten Ships of 
War, and Regulas the Roman Admiral fouricore and three, of which five 
and twenty were Rhodians commanded by Zudorus. He was appointed 
to fight on the left hand ; bur perceiving that Polexenidas was ſtronger 
on the right, and ready to encompaſs the Romans , he made head with 
all his Ships, which were very nimble, and forthwith oppoſed him, with 
thoſe which carried Firebals , ſo that he durſt advance no further for fear 
of burning ; but as he tack'd, he expoſed the broadſides of his Ships to 
the Rhodians , who charging upon them , ſunk ſome of them, till ſuch 
time as one of the Rhodian Ships having run his Beakhead with ſuch vio- 
lence againſt a Sidonian, that the Anchor fell into the Rhodian, they were 
grappled faſt together, and now they began a Fight as on firm Land, and 
a great number of Veſlels thronging in both of one ſide and the other to 
the aſſiſtance of theſe grappled Ships , the Fight was very bloody ; but 
one half of the Kings Ships being divided from the reſt of their Compa- 
nions, were oppreſſed by the Romans before the others perceived it, and 
as ſoon as they ſaw it, they betook themſelves to Hight. The King loſt 
nine and twenty Ships, of which thirteen were taken withall their crew. 
The Romans loſt only two beſides one of Rhodes, which Polexenidas car- 
ried with him to. Epheſus. Thus ended rhe Sea Fight which was fought near 
Myoneſa. - 


Mean while the King ſtrengthened the Cherſoneſus, and fortified Jyſima- 
chia, judging well, as true it was, that the Romans would find it difficult 
to pals into Zhrace, without having a firm alliance with Phil;p. But be- 
ing of aninconſtant Spirit, and variable on matters of no moment, as ſoon 
as he heard of this loſs, near Morea, he began to fear,and believed he had 
{ome God to his Enemy, ſince all things ſucceded ſo ill, that the Romans 
were become Maſters of the Sea, where he thought he had the greateſt 
advantage ; that Hannibal was blocked up in Pamphilia; and that Philip, 
who he thought ſhould have remembred the injuries he had received, did 
himſelf condutt the Enemy through ways inacceſſible. Frighted with 
all theſe diſorders ; and God blinding his judgement, as it happens in 
weighty calamities, he moſt imprudently abandons the Chaka, with- 
out ſtaying fomuch as for a ſight of the Romans, or without either tranſ- 
porting or burning all thoſe Proviſions and Munitions he had heaped to- 
gether, whether of Corn, Arms, Engines or Money, but leaving them in- 
tire to the ſervice of his Enemies. Nay, ſo ſenceleſs he was, that when 
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thoſe of Zyſimachia went to him weeping with their Wives and Childreri; 
he took no notice of it. He had now no other thoughts but how to hi 
the Romans fromentring into Abidos, on which he henceforward place 
all his hopes; and yet, as if the Gods had more and more blinded hin; 
he never took care to guard that paſſage, nor ſo much as placed a Gar- 
riſon in it, but made a ſwift retreat into the Inland, deſigning there to ex: 
& the Enemy. The Scipio's having intelligence of his departure, made 
haſte to poſſeſs themſelves of Zyſimachia ; and having fieſed on all the 
Treaſure and Proviſions the King had left in Cher/ozeſus, they forthwith 
paſſed the Helleſpont, which they found defenceleſs, and overtook Antio- 
thus at Sard:rs, before he any thing doubted it. This diligence of theirs 
ſo much aſtoniſhed him, that beginning to torment himſelf, and making 
Fortune a party in the faults he had committed , he preſently diſpatched 
away H:raclides the B:zantine to the Scipio's to treat of\Peace, offering 
them S-ras, Alexandria upon the Grantch, Zampſacus, which had been 
the cauſe of their difference, with half the charge of the War. He had 
likewiſe Orders to grant them all the Cities of 7on/a, and e/Aolia, which 
had held of their party, and in ſhort, whatever they demanded. Theſe 
Conditions he was to propoſe publickly ; but in private he had Commiſſi- 
on to offer to Publins Scipio a great ſum of Meney, with promile to reſtore 
him his Son without Ranſom, for the King had taken him priſoner ir 
Greece, as he paſſed from Chalcis to Demetriade. This is that Scipio, who 
afterwards took and demoliſhed Carthage, and was the ſecond that bore the 
{ſirname of African. He was the Son of that Pans, who took Perſeus of 
Macedon, Grand-child to Scipio by the Mother ſide, ſhe being his Daughter, 
and afterwards became his Son by Adoption. The S$ipio's made anfiver 
to Heraclides in full aſſembly, 7hat if Antiochus deſired Peate, he muſt not 
only quit all Tonique and Eolique Cities , but likewiſe all Afſia on' that ſide 
Mount Taurus ; and beſides that, pay all the Expence of this War, which had 
been begun throuzh his fault ; And in particular Publius told the Byzantine, 
That if the King had offered theſe Conditions, whilſt he held Lyſimachia and 
the Cherſonefus ; ay, it's poſſible before he had paſſed the Helleſpont, the 
Romans might have accepted them ; but ſeeing he had ſuffered them to paſs 
and that now they beheld themſelves Maſters, not only of the Bridle, but 4 
the Horſeman, they knew not what elſe to ſay to him. However, he was hig 
ly obliged to him for his kindneſs , and ſhould be more when he ſent him his 
Son, but as Affairs at preſent ſtood, he adviſed him, as his friend, to receive 
the(e Conditions &er ſomething worſe befel him. After this he was carried 
ſick to eM/ca, leaving Cy. Domitius, Lieutenant to his Brother. As for 4#- 
tiochns, he was of the ſame opinion Philip of Macedon had formerly inthe 
like eaſe been , that though he were abſolutely defeated, they could not 
demand more , and theretore applied himſelf to rally his: Forces in the 
«Country of 7hyatira, very near the Enemy. However, he ſent Scipio his 
Son to eMlea, in acknowledgement of which Scipio ſent him word, by 
thoſe which brought him his Son , that he adviſed him not to give Bat- 
tel till he wasTeturned to the Army. 


The King per{waded by the Authority of that great Man, went and in- 
camped near Mount Sipy/e, where he fortified his Camp with a ſtrong 
Wall, and was beſides defended by the River Phrygia, which parted the 
two Armies. This Poſt he made choice of, that he might not be obliged 
to fight againſt his will. But Domitius , covetous of Glory , had a great 
defire to fight, whilſt he had the Cotnond He therefore ron 
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paſſed the River, and came and encamped within * twenty furlongs of the 
Enemy, doing all he could for four days together to draw him to a Bat- 
tel, he every day drew out his Army before his Trenches, and the other 
did the like ; but neither the one nor the other would begin the engage- 
ment. The fifth day Domitins drew forth his Army, and took the Field , 
hoping, £»tiochus would come to meet him ; but ſeeing he moved not, he 
came and encamped cloſe by him, and having let paſs one day more, he 
cauſed it to be publiſhed throughout his Army , ſo loud that the Enemy 
might hear it, that on the morrow he would tight, whether 4ntiochus 
would or no : This King committed another mighty fault upon this occa- 
ſion, for he might have ſtood upon the Ditch of his Camp, or have kept 
himſelf within his Trenches, till Pb1ius had been recovered : but he 
thought it a ſhame for him to refuſe Battel, when he was the ſtrongeſt ; he 
therefore prepared himſelf, and about the laſt Watch, both Armies took 
the Field, and drew up in Array. They were Marſhalled in' this Order : 
. Domitinus placed his right wing, compoled of about ten thouſand Roman 
Foot on the Bank of the River ; on the ſide of them were ten thouſand 


+ Haſtati,Prin- Other Italian Foot,both parties divided into Vanguard, Battel and Rear.Next 
eipes &Triaril the Ttalians ftood Eumeres his Army , and three thouſand Acheans armed 


with Bucklers. The right Wing compoſed of the Latin, Roman and Z- 
menes his Cavalry, which amounted to about three thouſand Horſe ; be- 
tween whoſe Ranks there were placed ſome light armed Foot and Archers, 
and beſides there were four Squadrons, which Domitins kept near his per- 
ſon , andall theſe made notabove thirty thouſand Men ; the right Wing 
was commanded by Domitius, the Battel by the Conſul, and the left Wing 
by Eumenes. They had likewiſe ſome Elephants, which were come to 
them from Zybia ; but they believed they ſhould not be able ro make uſe 
of them, becauſe they were too few ; and beſides being ſmall, as all the 
Lybian Elephants are, they would be apt to be frightned, when _ ſaw 
greater, wherefore they placed them behind in the Rearguard : Such was 
the order of the Roman Army. 

Antiochus had an Army of ſeventy thouſand Men, whoſe main ſtrength 
conſiſted in the Macedonian Phalanx, compoſed of fixteen thouſand Foot- 
men, which according to the inſtitution of the Ancient Kings, Philip and 
Alexander , were divided into ten Battalia's , each of fifty Ranks, and in 
each Rank two and thirry Men : Their Front repreſented the Walls of a 
City, becauſe between every Body ſtood an Elephant like a lofty Tower ; 
it was covered on the Flanks with two bodies of Horſe, the one of Galati- 
ans armed at all points, and the other of theſe choſen Macedonians, whom 
they call ze : In the right Wing were the light armed Soldiers, the 
* Argyraſpides, and two hundred Archers on Horle-back. In the left 
Wing were the Gallogrzcian Foot, the TeCtolages, the Trocmes, the To- 
loſtiboges, ſome Cappidocians, whom riarathes had ſend to the King , 
and a great multitude of Mercenaries, which were ſuſtained by other Ca- 
valry, armed Back and Breſt, and by the Band called Soccale lightly armed. 
Thus had tiochus ordered his Forces , placing his principal confidence, 
according to all appearance , in his Cavalry , which in part covered the 
Front of his Battel : but he had committed an irreparable fault by having 
too cloſely lock'd up his Phalanx, on which he ſhould have placed his chief 
reliance, being all old Soldiers. He had beſides all theſe another Body com- 
poſed of Slingers, Archers, and Men with Darts and Targets of divers 
Nations, Phrygians , Lydians, Pamphylians , Cretans , Triballians, Cili- 
cians, armed after the manner of Crete, together with Archers on n_— 
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back, Dacians, Myſians, Elymans and Arabes, who mounted on Dromeda« 
ries extremely ſwift, vexed the Enemy from above with the ſhot of their 
Arrows, os when they were to tight nigh at hand, made uſe of long and 
narrow Swords. There were ſome Chariots armed with Scythes, which 
were placed in the head of this: multitude with Orders to retire, after 
having made the firft charge. Aztiochus Army appeared upon a view of 
it, to be, as it were, two, the one to aſſail the Enemy, and the other to 
ſtand their ground, as if they had been an Ambuſcade, and certainly both 
the one and the other were capable of ſtriking terrour, both for their num- 
ber and their order. The King was upon the right hand, he gave the left 
to his Son, and Merdis, Zeux:is and Philip , Maſter of the Elephants, had 
the charge of the middle Battel. The day was very miſty, ſo that the 
obſcurity hindred the Enemies from diſcovering their Forces ; and beſides 
the moiſtneſs ſlackned the Bow-ſtrings, and made limber and ſlippery the 
Thongs, with which they lanced their Darts ; which Zumeres having ob- 
ſerved, found nothing, elſe to be concerned at,his only care was now for the 
Chariots, which he extremely feared. He therefore command the Slin- 
gers, Darters, and other light armed Soldiers to charge them, and on e- 
very ſide to throw their Dartsand Javelins only at the Horſe ; for they be- 
ing once beaten down, the Chariot was uſeleſs, or would ſerve rather to 
break the Ranks of their own party, than hurt the Enemy. And indeed 
it happened ſo, for the Chariot-horſes being wounded, turned towards 
their own Cavalry, fo that the Dromedaries that followed the Chariots 
were the firſt broken, then the armed Horſemen who could not ſhun the 
Encounters of the Scythes, by reaſon of the weight of their Armour : And 
thus was the wholeArmy put intoa greater diſorder,then there was any rea- 
Ton for, or the occaſion merited ; tor it having begunin the middle of the 
Field of Battel, ſpread it ſelf to both ends , and the extent thereof bei 

large amidit the confution of different Voices, and a general fear , thoſe 
which were near the danger, fooner felt the blow than foreſaw it ; and all 
the reſt were terrified with the expeCtation of ſome great miſhap. £Z«- 
menes ſeeing his firſt onſet had ſucceeded ſo well, and that the place where 
the Chariots and Dromedaries had ſtood was void, he preſſed torward his 
Horſe, and thoſe of /raly againſt the Galatians, Cappadocians , and other 
Mercenaries, crying aloud to his people, that they ſhould go tall upon thoſe 
unskiltul people, whom their Protectors had forlaken. They obeyed and 
charged with ſo much violence, that they put to flight both them and the 
Men of Arms that were behind them, whom the defeat of the Chariots 
had alrcady put in diſorder, and becauſe the weight of their Arms hin- 
dred their ſaving themſelves, they were almoſt all cut in pieces. Whilſt 
Eumenes thus bore down the Horſe inthis Wing, 4utiochus having broke 
and pur to rout the Legions, gave them chaſe. Mean while the Macedo- 
nian Phalanx, which ſtood lock'd up together upon four Fronts in the mid{t 
of the Cavalry, finding themſelves opened on all ſides, by the flight ofthe 
Wings , opened to receive in the mid{t of them , ſome Companies of 
light armed Men, who fought at the head of them, and preſently cloſed a- 
gain. And now Domitins eafily encompaſſed the Macedonians, thus clu- 
Fired together, with his Horſe and light armed Foot, and ſhrewdly annoy- 
£d them, for they could neither come to the charge, nor enlarge themſelves, 
and their experience ſtood them in no ſtead at this cloſe order, bur rather 
expoſed them tothe Darts of their Enemies : All they could do was to pre- 
ſent their Pike heads tothe Romans, provoking them to come tothe puſh, 


otherwiſe threatning they would come to them ; but being on on, _ 
eay 
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heavily armed, they durſt not go to aſſault Horſemen, for fear of break- 
ing the Order of their Phalanx, which they could very hardly recover. The 
Romans preſſed not too cloſe upon theſe old Soldiers, thus locK'dtogether, 
and Gtaibernad by deſpair ; but wheeling about them, they charged them 
atdiftance with Arrows and Darts, «of which not any fe bios EXCcu- 
tion, becauſe they being ſo hudled together, could not ſhur'thertr + ſeeing 
themſelves haraſſed in this manner, andnot knowing whar Yodrfſe to take, 
they gave ground, but ſtill retreating, and not breakmy' their Order, in- 
ſomicch that the Romans durſt not yet draw near, but were Arigfied to 
charge them at diſtance, till fuch time as the Elephants, which they had 
placed between the Battalia's, began to break their Ranks, and retuſing 
any more to obey their Rulers, cauſed the whole multitude to betakethem- 
ſelves to flight in diſorder. Domitins having routed the Phalanx; atrempt- 
ed to force Antiochus his Camp, whilſt he continued driying' the Legions 
that were oppoſed to him unto their very Camp, they not being ſupport- 
ed by any Horſe, nor any Darters, nor Slings ; for Dow#itins had Shced 
none in this Wing, believing it ſufficiently detended by the River. © But the 
King being repulſed by the Tribune , that had the charge of the Guard 
of the Camp, who fallied'out with ſome freſh Forces, and cauſed thoſe 
that fled toreturn to the charge, turned head, puffed up with an opinion 
of the Victory, becauſe he.knew not what had paſſed elſewhere. -- 2:- 
zalus, Brother to Fumenes, advanced to encounter him with 'a- Body*of 
Horſe, of which the King made fo light off, that he charged throughand 
through, without receiving any great damage. But when he-eame to 
hoes Rnoatelen of the defeat, by the ſlaughter of his people, with whom 
all the Field of Battel was covered, ſeeing the vaſt heaps of Bodies, Men; 
Horſes and Elephants, confuſedly mixed together, and that even his Camy 

was in the Enemies power ; he likewiſe betook himſelf to: flight, and a 

upon the ſpur made for Sardis, whither he reached about midnight. From 
Sardis he preſently took the way towards Ce/ees, which men call Apa- 
mia, whither he had underſtood his Son was eſcaped. On the morrow 
he departed from Celeres towards Srza, leaving his Captains to rally the 
Tuines of his Army ; andin the mean time ſent Ambaſſadors into the Field 
of Battel, to demand peace of the Conſul, who was then burying the Bo- 
dies of his dead, ſpoiling thoſe of the Enemy, and gathering together the 
Priſoners. Among the Dead, there were tound about four and twenty 
Roman Knights, and about three hundred Footmen, who had been {lain 
by Antivchns, and of Fumenes Soldiers only fifteen Horſemen : As for 
the Enemy, they loſt fifty thouſand men , comprizing the Priſoners, for 
the number of the dead was ſo great, it could ſcarcely be counted. All the 
Elephants fell upon the place, ſave only fifreen, which were taken alive. 


After this ViQtory ſo great, that many could ſcarce believe it; for they 


could not imagine that a handful of men fighting in an Enemies Coun 
could poſſibly defeat ſuch a prodigious Army of the Kings, and eſpeciall 
of the Macedonian Phalanx, compoſed all of ole Soldiers, now ſtronger in 
men than ever, and believed invincible ; after this ViQtory , I fay, Lntio- 
chus his Friends blamed his raſhneſs for having undertaken this War a- 
gainſt the Romans, and ſaid that from the beginning he had made it a 
pear, that he wasno great Captain, having ſo inconfiderately abandonee 
Lyſimachia, and the Cherſoneſus"; and beſides that, withdrawn the Garri- 
ſons from the Helleſpout, by means of which he might have hindred the 
Scipio's from paſſing into ia: And at laſt they condemned his impru- 
dence for impriſoning, asit were, the choice Forces of his Army, there- 


by 
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by rendring them uſelels, and placing his hopes ina heap, and multitude 
of new leavied Soldiers, rather then in men accuſtomed by long exerciſe 
to the toils of War, and whoſe bodies and courages were both invincible. 
Whilſt all the world talked in this manner of 4»t:ochus,the Romans grown 
more reſolute then before, now began to think nothing impoſſible, founding 
their thoughts, as well upon their native valor, as upon the aſſiſtance of 
the Gods, and not being able ſufficiently to admire their own good for- 
tune, when they conſidered how being fo infinitely unequal in number, 
and in a ſtrange Country, they had in one only battcl, and in one day fub- 
dued ſo many Nations, made prize of ſo great Riches, overcome ſo many 
Mercenary Troops, quell'd the glory of the Macedonians, and in ſhort 
ruined Autiochrns, King of ſomany Kingdoms, and reduced him that had 
gained the Surname of Great, to a by-word, and a Proverb of Antiochus 
the Great has been. 


Whilſt the Romans entertained themſelves,wirh theſe pleaſant thoughts, 
Publius brother to the Conſul, finding himlelf in a condition to under- 
take a journey, came to the Camp, where the Kings Deputies had Audi- 
ence. They now only deſired to know what Aztiochus muſt do, that he 
might be received into the friendſhip of the Senate and People of Rome, 
to which Publius anſwered. That this War was not begun, but through the 
fanlt and covetouſneſs of Antiochus, who poſſeſſing 4 great Empire, of which 
the Romans were not at all jealous,not therewith content, had d:ſpoiled Ptolemy 
his kinſman, and friend to the people of Rome,of the lower Syria, had invaded 
Europe without any right, ſubdued Thrace, ii the Cherſoneſus, and 
built Lyſimachia. 7» concluſion having brought an Army into Greece, had 
endeavored to reduce under ſervitude the Grezks whom the Roman People had 
lately ſet at liberty and continugd his enterprizes, till ſuch time as he was 
defeated at Thermopylz, That though he had been forced to ſave himſelf by 
flight, he had abated nothing of his Ambition : but had renewed the War by 
Sea, where he had been beaten in ſeveral Fugagements, and had never made 
any Overture of Peace till the Roman Army was come over into Aſia, That 
even then he had prondly refuſed their conditions, and ſetting on Foot 4 
mightier Army to make yet greater attempts was fallen into an Fxtremity of 
Diſgrace. But (aid he) though with reaſon we may impoſe on him a 
greater penalty, after ſo much obſtinacy, we will not uſe our good fortune in- 
ſolently, nor inſult on others calamities. Ie offer you therefore the ſame con- 
ditions we djd before, adding only ſome ſmall matter advantagious to both, 
and of importance to the common ſecurity, Renounce Europe, Quit to «s all 
Aſia as far as Mount Taurus, Deliver into our hands all your Elephants, 
and as many Ships as we ſhall order you to furniſh. You ſhall henceforth 
keep no Elephants, and only ſuch a Number of Ships as we ſhall preſcribe. 
Zou ſhall grve up _ Hoſtages, ſuch as the Conſul ſhall chooſe, and to- 
wards the Expence of the War you ſhall pay fifty Talents ready Mony, and 
two thouſand five hundred after the Senate ſhall have ratified the Peace, with 4 
thouſand Talents 10 be for twelve years to come, yearly ſent to Rome. Zou 
ſhall likewiſe deliver to us all Pdbmens and Runaways, and pay unto Eumenes 
the Remainder of what was due to his Father, 1f Antiochus preſently per- 
form theſe Articles, we will grant him Peace, and promiſe him the Friend- 
ſhip of the Roman People ; Provided the Senate approve it. The Deputies 
having accepted theſe conditions, part of the mony was ſoon brought, and 
the Hoſtages delivered,among which was the Kings youngeſt Son called 


Aatiochus, which done the Scipio's and Antiochus ſent their Deputies to 
Rome, 
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Rome. The Senate ratified the Treaty, and the Articles were ſigned ac- 
cording to Scipio's intentions, however ſomethings were added not before 
exprelied. That the bounds of Antiochus his Dominion ſhould be the two 
Promontories, called Calecadnon and Sarpedonion, beyond which he was not to 
bear Arms. That he ſhould have only twelve Ships of Jar to keep bis Sub- 
jeits in awe, but that if he happened to have any /Var, he might then have 
more, that he ſhould not leavy any Mercenary Soldiers in the Lands under the 
Roman obedience, nor receive any Runaways, and that from three years to 
three years he ſhould exchange the Heoſtages ſave only Antiochus his Son. This 

e was Engraven on a Table of Copper, and ſet up in the Capitol as 
other Articles of Peace with any Nation were uſed tobe : an extra@ of 
which was ſent to Marius /olſon, who being at Apamia a City of Phrygia 
took before Antiochus Deputies the Oath of Alliance, as Antiochus on 
his part ſwore toobſerve it inthe preſence of the Tribune 7hermns,ſent to 
him for that purpoſe. Thus ended the War between Atiochns the Great, 
and the People of Rome. 


Some were of opinion it proceeded no farther, becauſe of the favour 
ſhewed by the King to S$cip:o's Son, and indeedathis return to Rome, they 
endeavored to trouble him about it, and the two Tribunes of the People 
accuſed him of having been corrupted by preſents to betray the Common- 
wealth. But he made light of his acculers, and his Tryal happening to be 
aſſigned on the ſame day, that he had gained his Victory over the Car- 
thaginians, he ſent before hand to the Capitol, all things neceſlary for a 
Pompous Sacrifice, and preſented himſelf before the Judgment Seat, ma- 
gnificently habited,. and not in Mourning like others accuſed of any 
crime, to move their Judges to compaſſion. This brave Man ſecured by 
the Teſtimony of his own Conſcience, amazed all the world by this man- 
ner of Condu@, for when he began his Diſcourſe, he made no mention of 
any crime, he ſpoke only of the Carriage of his Life paſt, the mighty 
things he had done for the Commonwealth, and the many Victories he had 
gained, and he uttered it with ſo good a grace as delighted the whole 
Auditory, but when he came toſpeak of Carthage, which he had ſubdued, 
he amplified the matter with ſo much heat, that he not only moved, but 
warmed the People, by telling them, 7h:s is the day, Gentlemen, whereon 
1 defeated the Carthaginians whom once you ſo much feared: Wherefore Tam 

oing from this place to ſacrifice at the Capitol, whoever loves his Country, let 

im follow, and go with me to return thanks to the Gods. Having faid 
theſe words he mounted to the Capitol, without concerning himſelf at tho 
Judgment. All the People followed him, and the Judges: themſelves ap- 
plauded him,beſeeching the Gods that his Sacrifice might prove accepta- 
ble. This proceedure lefthis accuſers in a deep perplexity ; for they durſt 
no more call to judgment or accuſe of ambition or corruption a Man 
whoſe whole behaviour was exempt from ſuſpicion and above calumny. 
Thus nobly did he ſcorn an accuſation, had no agreement with his paſt 
lite;In which in my opinion he ated more prudently then A4riftides accuſed 
of Theft,or Socrates when impriſoned for the matters objeted againſt them, 
who ſuffered under the infamy without making defence for themſelves. Ir 
15 true, Plato attributes a certain Plea to Socrates, which he had framed ac- 
cording to his own fanſie. In my Judgment likewiſc he repelled Calumny 
with more generoſity then Zpaminondas the Sovereign Magiſtrate of the 


'Beeotians with Pelopidas and another, his Colleagues. The Thebans ha- 


ving {enttheſe Captains with their Forces to affiſt the Arcadians and Mefle- 
nians 
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nians againſt thoſe of Zacedemon, and the War not being yet finiſhed as 
they would have had it, they recalled them* becauſe of fome Calumnies + 
but they kept for ſix Months more the Command of the Army, refuſing to 
ſurrender it into their hands were ſent to ſucceed them, till ſuch time as 
they had driven out the Lacedemonian Garriſons, from the Cities they 
held, and placed Arczdians in them. Apaminondas had beenthe ſole cauſe 
of this, having promiſed his Colleagues, that they ſhould fall into ns 


danger. Burt as ſoon asthey were returned tothe City, their accuſers un- 


dertook them each _ tohave them condemned to death ; for by their - 


Laws it wasa Capital Crime to hold by force the Command of the Army, 
when another was ſent to. be General. The other two were diſcharged 
not ſomuch out of any compaſſion Gn had for them, as becauſe 
they laid the whole fault upon Zpaminondas who had adviſed them fo todo, 
and did conſent to what they had ſaid. He therefore being laſt of all called 
in Judgement, 7 confeſs (aid he) that 7 have kept the Command of the 
Army —_ the time preſcribed by the Law's, and have conſtrained my Col- 
keagues, whom you have abſolved to do the ſame, 7 therefore beg no favor" from 
you : I only deſire that for my paſt ſervices it may be writ upow my Tomb. 
Here lies he who havins gained the Vidtory at Leuttra, led to thewery Walls 
of Sparta his fellow Citizens, in whom before the only ſight of the Lacedemo- 
nian Hits ſtruck a terroy : His Country condemned him to death, becanſe he 
had leff conſideration for the Laws then for the Publick good. Afﬀeer ha- 
ving ſaid theſe words, he deſcended from the Tribunal offering his body 
to any that would lead him to -Execution, but the Judges touched with 
this reproach, and admiring this manner of defence, changed their de- 
ſign of condemning him as Crmminal into Reſpect, - and withour putting it to 
Vote withdrew from the Aſſembly. Let every Man judge of theſe Exam- 
ples as he pleaſes. 


To proceed; Marnins Succeſlor to Scipio, viſiting thoſe Lands quitted 
by ztiocbus to the Romans to ſettle them in good Order. The Tolif- 
bologes a people of Galatia, who had aſliſted the King in this War,refu- 
ſed to ſubmit. They gathered together upon O/ympus a Mountain of My» 
fa, whither he followed them with great labor, and having overtakert 
them, put them to the Rout, kill'd an infinite number, and drove others 
down the precipices inſomuch that the ſlaughter was ſo great it was im- 
_ to reckon the dead , becauſe of their Numbers : he took forty thou- 

and Priſoners, whoſe Arms he cauſed to be burnt, and becauſe he could 
not carry along with them ſo great a Number of Caprives, he fold them to 
the Ne:ghboring Nations. The Tetoſages, and the Trocmes to revenge 
their Nation, laid an Ambuſh for him, and charged him fo furiouſly that 
-with great difficulty he ſaved himſelf, butſoon after finding them 1ying as 
It were heaped upon one another, by Teaſon of their great/ Numbers, he 
cauſed them to be encompaſſed by his light Armed Soldiers, who at a di- 
ſtance diſcharging at them a ſhower of Arrows, not one fell without Exe- 
cution, which made ſo horrible a Butchery, that after the death of eight 
thouſand Men\they drove the reſt fighting paſt the River Halys ; and be- 
cauſe Ariarathes King of Cappaddtia, who had taken part with 4ntiochss, 
ſent to Maxins two hundred Talents, demanding Pardon, for he was fear- 
ful of the War, the Roman entred- not into his Territories, but rarnea 
head towards the Hell:pout with vaſt Riches, innumerable ſums of Mony, 
-an infinite of Spoils and Plunder, and an Army loaden with greatquantity 
of Baggage. Butnow he committed a great fault, that he would nots be- 
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ing it was Summer time, take his paſſage by Sea, not conſidering the vaſt 
weight of their Equipage ; For it was not now his buſineſs to harden the 
Soldiers by labor, ſince he was not going to War, but returning home 
loaden with ſpoils. And yet he chole rather to lead his Army by the way 
of Thrace which is long, crooked and craggy, and that in the violent hear 
of Summer, and without giving any advice thereof to Philip, that he 
might have come out to meet aHd be his Conductor, nor did he divide his 
Forces into many Bodies, for the more commodiouſneſs of the March, and 
better ſupply of things neceſſary, nor diſtributed the baggage by the com- 
panies that it might have been the better guarded,but he made all his Army 
file off, in the midſt of which came the Carriages, which neither the Van- 
guard nor Rear could relieve, becauſe the way waslong and narrow, by 
which means the Thracians falling in on all ſides, and charging them un- 
expeQtedly he loſt a great part of his Prey, Mony and Soldiers, and hardly 
{aved the reſt in Macedon, which made appear of what importance Phi- 
lips care in conduQting them, was to the S::p:v's, and how great Antio- 
= his fault was in abandoning the Cherſoneſus, Marius having cauſed 
the remainder of his people to march through Macedon into Zheſſaly, and 
from thence into #prre, imbarqued them, and landing at Brunduſmm dil- 
miſſed there his Forces, and returned to Rome. "Thoſe of Rhodes and 
Eumenes King of Pergamus were well {atisfied with having taken part with 
the people of Rome againſt Antiochus, and the Rhodians having lent their 
Ambaſſadors to Rome, and Zumeres being come in perſon thither, the Se- 
nate gave tothe inhabitants of that Iſland Zycia and Caria, which they had 
taken from them ſome time before, for having favoredthe party of Perſeas 
Kingof Macedon Enemy tothe Roman people. As for Zumeres they gave 
him all that they had taken from 4tiochns ſave only the Greek Cities of 
Aſia, to ſo many of which as had been tributary to Mtralus Father of Zume- 
es they ordered to pay tribute to Zumeres, and for thoſe which had before 
paid tribute to Antiochus they were declared free, and permitted to live ac- 
cording to their Laws. 


Antiochus the Great being dead, his Son Selevcus ſucceeded, who re- 
deemed his brother Aztiochus from being Hoſtage at Rome by lending in 


 hisplace Demetrius his Son. Avtiochus was already come as far as Hthens, 


when Seleucus was trayteroully murdered by one of. the Officers of his 
houſhold called Heliodorus, who had deſigned to fieſe on the Kingdom, but 


| Eumenes and Attalss drove him outand re-eſtabliſhed Lntiochus that they 


might gain his friendſhip : For there had already paſt ſome things between 
the Romans and them which obliged them to ſtand on their guard. Thus 
Antiochus the Son of Amtiochus the Great entred into Poſleflion © of the 
Realm of Sri2. The. Syrians called him Zpiphanes, that is to ſay Uluftri- 
ons, becaufe when ſtrangers would have uſurped his Kingdom he had de- 
tended it, and reſtored the Family of his Anceſtors. Having therefore 


entred into Friendſhipand Alliance with Zumeres, he remained peaceable 


poſſeflor of the Kingdom of Hris, and of the Neighboring Nations, gi- 
ving the Government of Babylon to 7imarchus, and the Superintendancy 
of his Revenues-to Heraclides two brothers, whom he had abuſed. He 
undertook likewiſe a War againſt 4rtaxias King of Armenia, and having 
taken him Priſoner, died, leaving for his Succeſſor his Son ntiochns but 
nine yearsold,” to whom the Syrians gaye the name of Fupator, becaufe of 
the Vertue of his Father, and appointed Zyſas for his Tutor or Governor. 
The Senate received with great fatisfaQion, the news, that c4rtiochus, 

N | who 
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who had reigned ſome years gloriouſly, was ſo ſoon dead ; and when De- 
metrius, the Son of Seleucus, Brother to Antiochus Epiphanes, Grandchild to 
AutiocYus the Great, and Couſin to the Infant, repreſented at Rome , 
(where he yet remained as Hoſtage, being about rwenty three years of 
age ) that he was next Heir to the Crown, they retuled to let him 
go , becauſe they believed it more advantagious to the people of 
Rome to have Syria governed by a Child than a Man. And having 
underſtood likewiſe , that there were ſome Elephants in that King- 
dom , and ſome Ships above the number agreed on with Aztiochns ; 
they ſent Commiſſioners to cauſe the Elephants to be killed, and the Ships 
to be burnt; the fight of this Execution begot compaſſion in all the World, 
who thought it cruelty to kill Beaſts ſo. tame and fo rare, 2nd to burn ſuch 
Ships, and ſo much ſpleen did it raile up in one Zepripes, that meeting 
Cn. Otavius in a place of Exerciſes, as he was cauſing himſelf to be a- 
nointed, he killed that Commiſhoner, whom Zyſas cauſed to be interred. 
Demetrius having advice hereof, went to the Senate, and demanded that at 
leaſt they would diſcharge him from the conditions of a Hoſtage, ſince he 
had been exchanged for ntiochus, who was dead; but not being able to 
obtzin any thing, he ſecretly eſcaped by a ſmall Veſſel into Hria, where 
he was received with a general approbation of all the World. . He preſent- 
ly put Zyſ#as to death, and ſoon atter the Infant, forced Heraclidos to flees 
and executed 7imarchusas a Rebel, having accuſed him for ill manage- 
ment in the Government of Baby/ov. Wherefore he was called Demetriys 


* Soter, a name given him by the Babylonians. After this, ſeeing him- * or $2vicyr! 


ſelf ſetled in the Kingdom, he ſent to Rome a Crown of Gold worth teri 
thouſand Crowns, as an acknowledgement of his having been civily treat- 
edin quality of a Hoſtage ; and moreover, delivered to ther Zeptines, who 
had ſlain OFavins. The Senate accepted the Crown, but as if the crime 
had concerned all the Syrians, they woyld not content themſelves with the 
puniſhment of Zeptines. After this, Demetrius drove Ariarathes out of 
the Kingdom of Cappadocia, and received a thouſand Talents tor ſetling in 
it Holophernes, {aid to be his Brother, though it were the Romans inten- 
tion, that both Brothers ſhould be Kings alike : but ſometime after they 
were both expelled, and 4riobarzares, likewiſe by the Forces of Mzithri- 
dates, King of Pontus , upon which cauſe with ſome others began the 
War with 1/ithridates. . Never was there a greater, nor. in which there 
were {0 many ſtrange revolutions, or ſo many, Nations concerned ; beſides 
that it laſted fort» years, during which time, the Palace' of the Kings of 
Syria oft-times changed its Maſter , though they were ſtill of the ſame 
Race. There happened likewiſe during that time, many broils and mu- 
tations 1n divers Kingdoms. The Parthians, who for a long time had been 
revolted from the Family of the Selencides, added to. their Eſtates Meſa- 
potamia, which they cut off from the Kingdom of Syria: 7igrares, Sori 


Ty one their King, and cauſing himſelt to be called King of Kings, made 
War upon the Jelexcides , who would not ſubmit. And Aptiochns, fir- 
named the Pious, being not able to reſiſt him, he became Maſter of all the 
Provinces of Syria on this ſide Euphrates, as far as Zgypt ;, and of Cilicia 
beſides, which was likewiſe under the Dominion of the Selencides:: Ma- 
gabates commanded in the name of the King his Mafter im all their Eftates 
newly conquered, with a powerful Army tor fourteen years together;but 
afrer that 47ithridates overcome by Zucullus, longht i in the Court of 
Tigranes. Magabates went with his a * to the afliſtance of his Rog, 
2 an 


nes. 


* 
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of * 7;zranes, having ſubdued the. neighbouring Nations, which had eye- *76« Tigrancs. 


had a Sonu aiſo 
called Tigfrae 
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and in the mean time Artiochns, Son of the Pious, retook Poſleſſion of 
his Kingdom, with applauſe of all $yria. Zxcullns, who waged the firſt 
War with 772razes, and drove him out of his new Conqueſts, diſturbed 
not the King of ri, 1n the Poſfeiſion of the Kingdom of his Fathers ; 
but Pompey, Succeſſor to Zucwllus, after having defeated Mithridates , ſut- 
fred 7igranes to remain King of Armenia ; but for ntiochus, though he 
had never diſobliged the Romans, yet he deſpoiled him of his Kingdom,and 
indeed it was eafle for a great Army to oppole a King unarmed : not but 
that he had another pretence , for 'twas alledged, that it was not juſt that 
Syria, whole Kings of the Seleucian Race were expelled by the Arms of 
7 igranes, ſhould rather return to them again, than to the Romans, who 
were Conquerers of the ſame 7igrazes himſelf. Thus were C:licia, Syria 
as well the higher as lower, Pheniciaand Paleſtine added tothe Roman Em- 
pire without fighting, and with them all the Countries between Z#*- 
phrates and Egypt. There remained only the Jews to be ſubdued by force, 
and Pompey performed it, ſent their King Ariſtobulus Priſoner to Rome , 
and raſed the Walls of Zeruſalem, a very great and a holy City in that 
Country. Ptolemy the firſt King of Zgypt had before done the ſame : Ye- 
ſpaſian likewiſe took and pillaged it; and the laſt time it was taken, was by 
Aarian in our days, wherefore the Jews pay more Tribute by the Pole, 
than for the Goods which they poſſeſs, and for the Syrians and Cilicians 
they pay the hundredth part. Pompey having conquered all the Nations that 
ligo been formerly under the Se/eucides, gave to ſome particular Kings, as 

0 to the Gallogreeks of 4a; and for the others, he confirmed in their 
Tetrarchies the Ancient Kings that had faithfully ſerved the Romans in 
the War againſt Mithridates. Some years after all theſe Eftates were 
reunited to the Roman Empire, every one in his time, but the principal 
part under*the Empire of Au9»ſtus Ceſar. Now Pompey being departed 
from Syria, left his Government to his Q«4ſtor Scaurns , to whom the Se- 
nate ſent 1arcns Philippins tor Succeſſor,and after him Marcellinus Lentu- 
{us,both theſe Prztors,who during the two years that each had the govern- 
ment of this Province, were obliged ſeveral times to come to blows with 
the neighbouring Arabs, who made incurſions into the Province, wherefore 
afterwards there were Proconſuls ſent into Syria, who had the ſame power 
with the Conſuls in matters of War. Gabinins was the firſt that came with 
an Army, when 4ithridates King of Parthia, driven from his Kingdom by 
 Orodes his]Brother, was re-eſtabliſhed by the aſſiſtance of the Arabs. At 
the ſame time Prolemy , the Eleventh King of Zzypr, being expelled like- 
wiſe by his SubjeCts, by force of Money Rralle]! with Gabinius to reſet- 
tle him in Mexandria, and ſuſpend the War with Parthia. He didit, and 
by force conſtrained the Alexandrians to return to the obedience of their 
King. But Gabinias was by the Senate condemned to baniſhment , for 
having without exprels Orders paſſed into Zap» and having undertaken 
a War which was thought'to be unfortunate , being forbid by the $h//ls 
Verſes. - To Gabinims ſucceeded (as I think) Craſſus, who going to make 
War with the Parthians was defeated by the loſs of his whole Army. Af- 
ter him Z. Bibalus had this Government, during whoſe time the Parthians 
made an irruption into this Province, and in the time of $zxa, who was 
his Succeſſor, extended their Arms as far as /onia, the Romans being then 
diverted by the Civil Wars. - But we ſhall more amply treat of all theſe 
Matters in the Book of the Wars againſt the Parthians , this being only 
deſigned for the Wars in Syria. What therefore I have ſaid, is only to make 
knownin what manner Syria came under the Roman Dominion, and how it 
: ; | Was 
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was reduced under the form of a Province. Nor will it be much from the 
purpoſe to inſert ſomething of what paſſed from the time of the Macedo- 
nians, till it was brought under the Roman Rule. 


Alexander having overcome the Perſians, was King of $ria, and not 
only of $ria, but alfo of all the Countries, whither he carried his Arms. 
After the death of Mexander, wholett rwo Sons, the one yet a little Infant, 
and the other in the belly of vs Mother. The Macedonians preſſed for- 
ward, by the love they bore tothe Blood of Philip, choſe for their King 4 
rideus the Brother of Alexander, who yet was not eſteemed over wile, 
changing the name of 4riders into that off Phzlip ; but that only for the 
that Hexanders Children were in their minority, for they gave Guards to 
the Mother , whilſt ſhe was great with Child. Mean while the Captains 
- of the Macedoniens, and principally Perdiccas, under the authority of this 
Philip, divided the conquered Nations into Satrapies or Governments, and 
the Brother and Children of Alexander, being ſometime after dead, the Sa- 
trapes or Governours, became Kings. Z49medon was the firſt that was 
placed in the Government of Syria, by the favour of Perdiccas, and of 
Antipater, who after Perdiccas had the Government of the Kingdom. As 
ſoon as he had taken poſſeſſion, Ptolemy, who was Governour of £zypt came 
into Syria with a Fleet, and offered this Governour a great ſum of Money to 
put it into his hands, that it might ſerve as a Rampier to Z2yp1, and that 
trom thence he might invade Cyprus. But not able toobtain any thing that 
way, he took Laomedon himſelt Prifoner, who afterwards corrupting his 
Guards, fled to cetas in Caria. Thus Ptolemy ſielſed upon Syria, where 
having ſtaid for ſome time, he left Garriſons, and returned into Egypt : . As 
for Antigonas, he was Governour of Phrysia, Zycia and Pawphiie - and 
beſides, when Zntipater went into Ewrope , he left him ſuperintendent 
General of all ſz : So that Zumeres, Governour of Cappadocia , being de- 
clared Enemy of the Macedonians, he wentand beſieged him, and under- 
ſtanding that he had made a private eſcape from the place, purſued him, 
and ſlew him in the way to Media, whither he had deſigned to fice for re- 
fuge : from whence returning to Babylon, he was magnificenily received 
by Selexcus , then Governour there. But Seleucus having condemned to 
death one of his Captains, without acquainting him with it, he demand- 
ed of himan account of the Publick Moneys, which ſo much perplexed S$- 
lencas, that not able to reſiſt Latigonns, he retired to Ptolemy into Zzypr. 
Antigonus hereupon depoſed Blitor, Lieutenant Governour of Meſopotamia, 
from his charze, becauſe he had aſſiſted Seleucns-in his retreat. Soon at- 
terhe reduced under his obedience the Province of Babylon, Meſapotamia, 
and all the Nations from Media to the Helleſpont ; infomuch , that the 0- 
ther Governours not enduring he ſhould fieſe on ſo many Countries to 
their prejudice, entred into a League againſt him. Seleycus was the prin- 
cipal Author of it; and Ptolemy, Zofepachas, Governour of Zhrace, and 
Caſſander , who commanded in Macedon after the death of his Father, 
ſigned to it. They forthwith ſent Deputies to 4»tigonus. to demand the 
reſtoration of thole Lands he had ſieſed on, and to produce the publick 
Moneys to be divided amongſt them : He made a mock of the Depugati- 
on, whereupon the Confederates declared War againſt him. This. no- 
thing daunted him ; but on the contrary , he beat out thoſe Garrifans 
Ptolemy. had placed in Syria, and made himſelf Maſter of Phenicia, and 


lower Syria, till then under the obedience of Zzypt. Thence he went to , 


the Cicilian Ports, leaving Demetrius his Son, only two and twenty yours 
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of age, in Gaz, with an Army to oppoſe the deſigns of Ptolemy: but 
Ptolemy defeated him in a great Battel, and forced him to flee to his Fa- 
ther. Selencus was preſently ſent by the Confederates to Babylon , to re- 

ſſeſs himſelf of his Government : Ptolemy having to this effeCt given 
1im a thouſand Foot, and three hundred Horſe ; this was a Body utterly 
uncapable of forcing ſo great a City, but the inclinations the Babylonians 
had for him, made him be received, and his Forces ſoon increaſed prodi- 
viouſly. Autigonns incenſed againſt Ptolemy, overcame him in a Sea Fight , 
which was fought near the Iſland of Cyprus , where his Son Demetrius 
commanding , the Army were ſo puft up with this Vitory , that they 
proclaimed both Father and Son Kings. Ir is true, there was no perſon lett 
of the Blood Royal, rides, the Son of Philip being dead, as were like- 
wiſe Olympia's, and the Children of Alexander. Prolemy's Army here- 
upon gave him likewiſe the Title of King , leſt his Iofs ſhould make him 
ſeem to yield to the Vitor. Thus different ſucceſs occaſioned the like e- 
vent. The others preſently followed the Example, and of Governours 
made themſelves Kings. Thus Seleucus became King of Babylon and Me- 
dia, killing afterwards with his own hand in combat, WVicator, whom 4»- 
tigonus had placed in the Government of that Province ; he had afterwards 
many Wars, as well againſt the Macedonians as the Barbarians, and a- 
mong the others two againſt the Macedonians. The laſt of which was 
againſt Zyſimachns, King of Thrace ; and the firſt againſt Antiochns, then 
fourſcore years old , when the Battel was fought near tee , 4 City of 
Phrygia, where that brave old Man diſcharging the part of a General and 
Soldier together, loſt his liſe. 


After his death the Confederate Kings divided amongſt them his Eſtates, 
of which Sleucnus had for his ſhare all thoſe Lands that lie between #u- 
phrates and the Sea, and from the Sea as far as Phrygia in the main Land, 
which, vaſtly augmented his Dominion. And le moreover lofing no op- 
portunify of making himſelf greatc: , being equally powerful in Elo- 
querice and Arms, conquered Meſopotamia, Armenia, and Cappadocia, fir- 
named Selexcidia ; and beſides thofe became Maſter of the Perſians, Par- 
thians, BaCQtrians, Arabs, Tapyrians, Sogdiens, Arachoſes, Hyrcanians, and 
other Nations, fronting upon the River /zd»s, which had been ſubdued by 
Alexander. So that, except that King, no Prince ever poſſeſſed ſo great a 
Country in 4a ; for all the Lands , from the confines of Phryzia to the 
River /zd4«s, were under his obedience. He went likewiſe to make War 
with -2:drocotes,King of the Indians, that inhabit beyond the River,and re+ 
turned not till an Alliance was contracted between them, which was follow- 
ed by Peace. True it is, that whilſt Ztigonns lived, he poſſeſſed but ſome 
part of this, for the greateſt ſhare came to him after his death. They 
fay thatbeing in Mexander's Army , in his expedition into fa, and yet 
but a private Soldier, he conſulted the Oracle of Didymea, concerning his 
return, to which he was anſwered, 7ake leave of Europe and poſſeſs Aſia. 
That' in Macedon, there of a ſudden appeared on his Fathers Hearth a 
great flame, which no body was ſeen to kindle, and that his Mother was 
auvertiſed in a Dream, tv give the firſt Ring ſhe ſhould. find ro Selencas 
to wear ; for that he ſhould Reign in that place, where by chance he let 
it fall, and that ſhe found one of Iron, with an Anchor engraven thereon, 
which was loſt about Zuphrates. *Tis faid likewiſe, that as he walked a- 
bout Babylon, he ftumbled-upon a ſtone, which having cauſed to be taken 
up, there was found an Anchor underneath , which troubled much the 
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Southſayers, who would have had this Prodigy to be a preſa 
But Prolemy, the Son. of Zagus, who accompanied him, ſaid 


eof delay : 
it Was ra- 


ther a ſign of ſtedfaſtneſs, wherefore when Seleucus attained to the Roy- 
alty, he bore an Anchor engraven in his Ring. Some likewiſe have af- 
ſured us that whilſt Alexander was yet living, and in his preſence there 
happened another preſage of the tuture greatneſs of Seleucys ; for after 
he was returned from the Indies, being embarqued upon the Euphrates to 
go viſit the Marſhes of Babylon, with intent to make Channels to water the 


Champion of Sjria ; his Diadem was by the wind carried of his Head ; ' 


and fet upon a heap of Reeds , near the the Sepulcher of an Ancient 
King, by a fatal preſage of the death of that Prince, which happened ſoori 
after. Whereupon a Mariner caſting himſelf into the Water, and having 
taken up the Diadem, put it on his Head, and brought it drie to Aexan- 
der, who for a reward gave him a Talent of Silver. The Divines told 
him he ſhould put this man todeath, ſome ſay he did it, others deny it ; 
and others again ſay, it was not at all a Mariner , but Se/eucus himſelf, 
who caſt himſelf into the Water, and put the Diadem on his Head for 


fear of wetting it, and that the preſage was fulfilled in the 


rions of 


them both : lexander dying at Babylon, and Seleucns ſucceeding in the 
greateſt part of his Empire. Theſe are the ſigns 1 have met with, pre- 


aging his 
Captain of the Guards of 
the King 


greatneſs. To proceed , after the death of Alexander, he was 
e Kings Houſhold, a command, which whilſt 
lived, had been poſſeſſed by Zpheftion, and after him by Perdic- 


cas; from thence riſing by degrees, he came to the Government of Baby- 
lon, and at laſt mounted the Throne ; and becauſe he had gained many 


ViRtories, he was called * Nicator, for I think that more probable than to , ., 
imagine that becaulc he ſlew /Vicator, he bore away that name as a preci- ous 
He was tall of Stature, and ſo ſtrong, that when Hexander once 


ous ipoil. 


facrified, a Bull in fury breaking from its Cords, and eſcaping, he alone 
ſop'd it, laying faſt hold on his Horns, which is the reaſon why they place 
Horns with his Statues. He beautified the Country under his Dominion 
with. many fair Cities, which he built from oneend to the other, of which 
ſixteen he cauſed to be called by the name of his Father tiochia's, fix af- 
ter his Mothers name Zaodicea's, nine after his own name Seleuciz's, four 
after his Wives names, three after the firſt ,LJpamia's, and one after the 
laſt &ratonicea, the faireſt remaining to this day are five, two Seleucia's, one 
on the Sea ſide, the other on the Zzzris. Zaodrceain Phenicic, Antiochia in 
Mount Zibanus, and Apamia in Syria : Helikewiſe gave names to others , 
either Grecian or Macedonian names, as Berea , Zaeſſa, Maronea, Perinta, 
Callipolis, Achaia , Polla, Orope, Amphipolis, Arethuſa', Aftachia, Tegea, 
Chalcis, Lariſſa, Herea, Apolonia, and in Parthia it ſelf, . Sotera, Calliope, 
Chars, Hecatonpolis, Achaia, 1n Indis, Alexanadropolis ; and in Seythia, A 
lexandreſcatta: His ViQtories gave a name to Micepborea 1n Meſopotamia ; 
and to \Vicopolis in Armenia, which confines on Cappadocia. *Tis ſaid like- 
wiſe, that when he was about to build Slexcia on the Sea fide : It was 
marked out by the Thunder, wherefore the Thunder is there adored as a 
God, and to this day they ſing Hymns toit, and uſe many particular Ce- 
remonies. And when he deſigned to lay the Foundations of that, which is 

n the River 7yors ; the Mags or Southfayers , who had Orders to ſer 
out the day and hour, when the Work was tobegin, to the end it might 
be built under a fortunate Conſtellation, pitched upori an unhappy - hour, 
becauſe they were not well pleaſed , that a great City ſhould be built 


\ 


there to awe themlelves: And that as the King in his Tent wated yr 
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the fatal hour, and all the Army ſtood ready to lay their hands to the 
Work, as ſoon as the Signal ſhould be given them. The hour of good 
Augury being come, the Soldiers on a fudden , thinking they heard the 
Command given, fell tothe Work with ſo much alacrity, that no forbid- 
ding whatſoever could ſtay them: at which Se/eucus was much caſt down; 
but the Magicians ſeeing him diſquieted about the fate of the City, de- 
manding only ſafety for their perlons , and having obtained it, ſpoke to 
him in this manner. 


\ 


T he Oration of the Magicians. 


tr, neither Men nor Cities can change their Fate be it good or bad, for 
every City has its Deſtiny , as well as every Man ; now it hath pleaſed 

the Gods that this here ſhall endure many ages , being begun at this preſent 
hour. True it is , that becauſe we feared that when once built it would be- 
come 4 Fortreſs againſt our ſelves, we have endeaoured to divert the Deſtinies, 
but they will ſtill be Miſtreſſes,both of the cunning of Magicians,and inanimad- 
wvertericy of a King.. IWVherefore Fate it ſelf. commanded your Army to do 
what was moſt advantagious. + *7is a truth we. aſſure you of , and that you 
may believe we deceive you not again ; 7ou were here in perſon, you commanded 
they ſhould ſtay for'the ſignal, and your Army, which in other occaſions, where 
they were to throw themſelves into dangers, and to endure toil and labaur, has 


- always been perfetHly obedient to:your, could not now ſtand ſtill , though you 


commanded it ; but all on a ſudden with its Officers ran to the work, as if it 
had-been commanded'; and, ſo indeed it was, and therefore could not be —_ 
at your commands ; but who in humane affairs can have more power than a 
King , but a God? God, which this day grants you the full of your deſires. 
God, wbo a more > gd Connſellor than we, is the Author of the Foundati- 
on of this City. God, enemy of aur Nation and Allies, ſince now we have no 
more ſtrength left, havipg neighbours more powerful than we ſo near us. In 
ſhort, reſt aſſured, this City\ is founded under a fortunate Conſtellation , and 
ſhall flouriſh a loug time. And now we hope as our fault proceeded only from 
the fear we had of the decay of our felicity, you will not repent your ſelf of 
the pardon you have granted 'us, The King mightily pleaſed with the 
Magi's diſcourſe, forgave them : And this is what I have found concern- 
ing Seleucia. 


Now S:/:xcas willing , that whilſt he was yet living, his Son might be 
King, gave to him the greateſt part of his Territory in the main -Land : 
but though this were an aCtion worthy the magnanimity of a mighty 
Prince z in my judgement; what he did. in favour of this Son's love, and 
of that modeſty he ſtrugled with in his ſickneſs, declared more courage 
and -prudence. For this young Prince was paſſionately in love with 
Stratonice his Fathers Wife, by whom Se/encus had atready had a Child ; 
yet knowig his paſſion to be criminal, he neyer diſcoyered it, nor gave 
the leaſt ſymptom of it to any perſon :- but ſmothering his grief, lan- 
guiſhed in his bed, and deſired death. Zraſi/tratus himſelf, that famous 
Phyſician, : to whom the King gave ſuch large allowance, could 'nor at all 
conjeUture whence his diſtemper ſprung , till ſuch time as obſervi 
that he had no corrupt humours in his body, he concluded the ſeat of his 
malady, muſt be in the mind, the contagion of which had paſt: into the 
7s Body 
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Body. He knew his Grief, Anger, and other diſturbances of Man's Spirit ; 
could not well be concealed, but that a Modeſt Perſon might well conceal 
his Love; and founding himſelf upon this, he . privately diſcourſed it 
with Aztiochus, and conjured him to tell him the cauſe of his Diſten- 
r: But not being able to draw any thing from him , he kept near 
is Bed, had diligently obſerved thoſe Changes happened to him ; when 
any Woman entred his Chamber, and having taken notice that 
when others came about him ; his Body continued without any alte- 
ration; but at all times, when the Queen came to wiſit him , his 
ſpirit ſeemed ſtrangely moved, and ſhame and remorſe of Conſcience 
eem'd written in his Face , though he ſaid never a word ; but that as 
ſoon -as ſhe was gone, his Body reſumed a more lively colour , and 
with a freſh heat returned to its former Eſtate. Upon which he told 
Selencus , that his Sons diſtemper was incurable ; whereat. the King fur- 
priſed, let his Grief break out with a Shriek ; and the Phyſician added, 
Tis for Love, Sir, that he dies, and the Love of a Woman he tan never 
enjoy. Seleucus was aſtoniſhed , that there ſhould be a Woman in the 
World , that would not let her ſelf be perſwaded by a King of Aſa , 
when he propoſed to her the Marriage of his Son, and thereto added 
Prayers, Gifts and Money ; nay, a great Kingdom, to which the Prince 
was Heir , and which he would be ready to part with preſently in re- 
compence of his cure, if any one demanded it, and thereupon preſſing 
the Phyſician to tell him, who this Woman was: He replyed, "77s my 
wife, Sir. To which the King returned : 4nd how good man, you that are 
our Friend, and tyed to our Houſe, by ſo many reciprocal Teſtimonies of kind- 
neſs, and beſides all that, a wiſe and honeſt man, will not you ſave the life 
of this younz Prince, the Son of a King, your Friend, fallen unhappily in 
Love, and who out of Modeſty has concealed his Grief, even unto Death ? 
Can you make ſo little account, not only of Antiochus, bat of Seleucus hin- 
ſelf ? He feigning to be moved with theſe Arguments, turned them thus 
upon the Father. 4d if be were (aid he) in love with the Queen, would 
you quit her to him? Hereupon Scencus began to ſwear by all the Gods, 
Protefors of his Crown, that he would give her him freeely , and with all 
his heart , that he might leave to Poſterity a Noble Example of Paternal 
Goodneſ; towards a Modeſt Son, who in his Affliction had not made the leaſt 
Complaint, and was abſolutely unworthy of this Misfortune. In conclul- 
on, after much Diſcourſe of this Nature he declared, h- was extremely 
troubled, that he himſelf could not be the Phyſician of his Unfortunate Son, 
without being beholding to Eraliitratus : Who ſeeing now the King was 
in earneſt, diſcovered to him the whole matter, and how he came to 
know it , notwithſtanding all his Sons reſiſtance. Seleweus ſeemed &- 


verjoyed at what he heard, and now there remained only the difficul- ' 


ty of perſwading his Son and the Queen z which he did , and after 
having gained their Conſent to his Propoſition, he aſſembled his Ar- 
my, who perhaps had already ſome inkling of the Matter , and begin- 
ning to make an enumeratian of the great Actions he had done, by 
which he had extended the Bound of his Empire farther, than any of 
the Succeſſors of Alexander, he then remonſtrated to them , how being 
grown old, it was hard for him to govern ſo vaſt a Kingdom. here: 
fore (laid he) 7 will drvide this miphty Maſs, and that 7 may provide 
for your ſecurity for the future, 7 am reſolved to diſcharge my ſelf at pre- 
ſent of one half of this burthen on him that 7 eſt:ew moſt dear. 7 be- 
lieve that you will obey me in all things it being bat juſt you ſhould do fo. 
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You, T ſay, that ſince the death ; # Alexander , fiehting under my A- 
ſpices , are mounted to ſo high a aegree of Power. Now that which T & 
ſteem moſt dear , and moſt worthy of this Empire 'is this young Prince , 
the Eleth of my Children, and this Princeſs, who being in a flouriſhing age, 
will ſoon gove you Children to be the ſlay and ſupport of this great Empire. 
I marry them: therefore together in your preſence, and 7 give them all thoſe 
Kingdoms | poſſeſs in the main Land. As for the thing it ſelf, do not you 
conſider in it , ſs much the Cuſtom of the Perſians , and other Nations , as 
the general Law, common to all men, which requires that Subjetts ſhould 
believe whatever their King Decrees is juſt. As ſoon as he had uttered 
theſe words-, the Army began to make their Acclamations, proclaim- 
ing him the greateſt King ſince Alexauder , and the beſt of all Fathers. 
Thus Seleucus married his Wife with his Son, and ſent them to take 
poſſeſſion of their Kingdom. And ſurely this Aftion gained him more 
Reputation than all the Victories he had won ; for he conquered him- 
ſelf. He had ſeventy two Governments, under his Dominton , ſo vaſt it 
was, of which he gave the greateſt part to his Son, receiving to himſelf 
only the Country , lying between Zuphrates and the Sea. After this, 
having War with Zyſimachus ( which was the laſt he had ) he gave him 
Battel on the confines of Phrygia, near the Helleſpont, where Zyſimachus 
was fJain. And as he had paſled the Strait to fGiele upon Zyſimachia , he 
was himſelf flain by Ptolemy, firnamed Serranus , who was one of his 
Train. He was the Son of Prolemy Soter, and of Furidice, the Daughter, 
of Antipater, and fear having driven him from Zeypr, becauſe his Father 
had reftived to give the Kindom to his younger Brother z Seleurus took 

itty on him, received him, as the Son of his Friend, entertained him at 
'rs Table, and carried him till along with him, in recompence of which 
he became his Murderer. Such was Selercxs his end, who dyed in the 
ſeventy third year of his Age, and forticth of his Reign ; for my part, I be- 
lieve we may likewiſe refer to his death the anſwer of the Oracle : Fake 
leave of Europe, ard peſſeſs Aſia ; for Zyſimachia is in Furope, and this 
was the firſt time he had repaſſed into Europe : After having followed 
Alexander to the Conqueſt of iz : *Tis {aid , demanding a Magician 
where he ſhould dye, he received this Anſwer. | 


Keep far from. Argos to prolong the date 
Of Life, for elſe thou haſtneſt on thy Fate. 


After which he made an exaCt ſearch of all places, called revs, and 
took ſpecial care not togo near the Argos of Peloponneſus, of Amphilochia, 
of Oreſtiade, from whence fome Macedonians aze called Argeades, or fo 
much as to a City of that name , which Diomedes, during his baniſh: 
ment , had cauſed to be built beyond the Ionian Sea ; but that as he 
was going from the Helleſpont to Zyſimachia, he faw an Alter built upon 
an Eminence, and having demanded the name of the place, they told 
him it was called 4gos, and that whilſt he was informing himſelf of the 
caule of that name , whether the Argonauts paſſing that way had not 
given it , whether the Inhabitants of the Country had not called it ſo, 
becauſe of the Argians, that went tothe Wars of 7roy; or atlaſt, whe. 
ther it might bear that name in memory of the Country of the Atrrides. 
Ptolemy thruſt him with his Sword through the Body. Phileterns , Go- 
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nour of Pergamus, redeemed his Body from Serranus, with a great fun 
ofMoney ; and when he had burnt it, ſent the Aſhes to Antiochus, who 
cauſed a magnificent Monument to be raiſed for him in Seleucia on the 
Sea, and built-a Temple in Honour of him, which was called NVicatorion: 
As for Zyſimachns, *tis ſaid that he was one of Alexanders Guard of the 
Body ; and that one day having a long time followed the King on foor , 
who was on Horſe-back, he grew ſo weary, that to eaſe himſelf, he laid 
hand on the Horle tail, and by chance was pricked in a Vein of his Fore- 
head, by the point of Lexarnders Javelin, which hung behind the.Crup- 
per, from whence there iſſued ſo much Blood, that that Prince having 
nothing elſe, bound it up with his Diadem , which being afterwards re- 
ſtored to that Prince all bloody , Ariftander, the South-layer foretold ; 
that the wounded perſon ſhould be a King, but ſhould always Reign iri 
Wars and Troubles. And indeed he ruled forty years, compriſing the 
time, when he aſſumed but the quality of Governour ; and at laſt was 
ſlain at the age of ſeventy years, with his Arms in his Hand, his Van- 
quiſher Se/excas not long out living him. Zyſmachus being ſlain, a Dog 
he had loved,ſtaid a long time by the Body, and defended it from the Birds 
and Beaſts, till ſuch time as Zhorax of Pharſalia finding it, gave it Buri- 
al. Though ſome there be that ſay, that he was buried by a Son of his; 
called Alexander, whom fear had matle ſeek a refuge with Scleacus , 
when LZyſimachus put to death Aeathocles his other Son ; and that his Bo- 
dy having a long time been ſought after, was at length found by means 
of a Dog, quite putrefied, and was buried by the Inhabitants of Zy- 
ſimachia in a Temple, which was afterwards ealled Zyſimachion. Thus 
dyed alſo at the ſame time two Kings of equal ſtature, and of 
an extraordinary ſtrength of Body , one at the age of ſeventy years, and 
the other three more, fighting in perſon to their very death. 

After Selencus his death, his Sons ſucceeded in his Kingdom of Hrs, 
the firſt of which was Antiochns, firnamed Softer, who fell in love with 
his Mother-in-Law, and afterwards repulſed the Gauls, who had made 
an irruption out of Europe into ſis. The ſecond was another Antio* 
chus, born of the ſame Woman, he whom the Mileſians called God, be- 
cauſe he had delivered them from 7zimarchus their Tyrant, but this God dy- 
ed of Poiſon, given: him by his Wife. He had married two, whom 
he equally loved; Zaodice and Berenice , Daughters of Prolemens Phila- 
delphys, one of which two, to wit, Zaodice gave him his death, as ſhe 
did ſoon after to her Siſter Berezice, and her Child. Ptolemy j the Son 
of Philadelphus revenged this crime by the death of Zaozice, and march- 
ed into Syria, as far as Babylon, which gave occaſion to the Parthians ; 
ſeeing the Houſe of the Seleucides introuble, to ſhake off the Yoke of 
their Dominion. To this Man, firnamed God, ſucceeded in the King- 
dom of Syria , Selencus his Son by Zaodice,, who was called Callinicus | 
and after Callinicus his two Sons; Seleneus and Antiochns 5 one after the 
other : the Eldeſt of which having neither health nor ſtrength enougttto 
keep Iis Army in awe, was poiſoned by Ins Domeſticks, having” reign- 
ed only two years ; arid for 4»tiochus, who was firnamed the Great, it 
was he who had War with the Romans, the Hiſtory of which we have 
now wrote. We have bkewiſe ſpoke of his two. Sons, who reigned 
both oneafter the other, Seleucus twelve years; without doing atfy thing 
conſiderable, (nor indeed had the power , by reafon of his Fathers tor- 
mer loſſes) and Aztiochus only two years ; during which he+ took pri 
loner Ataxias, King of Armenia, and undertook an expedition'intiy #- 
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2ypt againſt Ptolemy the Sixth , one of thoſe two Sons , whom their 
Father lately dead , had left for his , Succeſſors; As he lay encatmp- 
ed near Alexandria, Popilixs the Roman Deputy came into his Camp 
with Letters, whereby he was commanded to depart the Kingdom of 
the Ptolemies. .Aﬀter he had read them, and ſaid he would conſider of 
them , Popilius made a Circle upon the Ground about him witha Rod he 
had in his hand, bidding him, conſider before he went ont thence, which 
fo terrified him, that he preſently departed the Realm ; and becauſe in 
his way, he plundered the Temple of Yerus in ZElymais, he dyed of a 
rottengels of the Lungs : He left a Son nine years old, called L:tiochus 
Fupator, of whom we have ſpoken, as alſo of Demetrics his Succeſſor , 
who being Hoſtage in Rome, eſcaped into Syria, where having taken 
poſleſfion of the Kingdom, the Syrians gave him the name of Soter, which 
the Son of MVicator had before born. There was one Alexander raiſed 
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Arms apainſt him falſely , ſaying he was of the Race of the Selencides ; 


and being ſupported by Ptolemy, King of £zypr, out of the hate he bore 
to Demetrius, = drove him out of his —_— ; he dying in Exile, his 
Son, called likewiſe Demetrius, reconquered it, 2nd becauſe he had Van- 
quiſhed this Selewcus , who was not of the Family of the Seleucides , he 
was called by the Syrians VVicator, like the firſt Selewcws, from whom the 
Kings of Syria were deſcended. *And endeavouring to follow his Exam- 
ple, he undertook 'an expedition againſt the Parthians , where being ta- 
ken Priſomer, he lived a long time in the Court of Phraates, and mar- 
ried Rhodogure, that Kings Siſter. Mean while a Domeſtick of the for- 
mer King's, called Diodotws, ſecing the Throne of Syri4 without a King, 
fieſed cn it to adyance therein a Child , named Alexander, the Son of 
that baſtard Aexander, and a Daughter of Prolemyes 4 and ſoon af- 
ter having made away his Pupil , had the boldaels to make himſelf 
King , changing the name of D:odotus into that of Zryphon. Antiochus , 
Brother of the Priſoner Demerrizs, hearing at Rhodes of his Brothers Cap- 
tivity, and all the diſorders fuccecding it, returned into his Country , 
where with much labour he reduced this Zryphon ; and having put him 
to death, advanced with his Army againſt Phraztes, to oblige him to re- 
leaſe his Brother, whom he preſently ſent to him out of a fear, the Par- 
thian, at that time, had of War, yet this ſtopt him not from purſuing 
his deſign, and engaging in Battel with the Parthian, wherein being o- 
vercome, he flew himſelf. © Demetrius returned to his Kingdom was manr- 
dered by his Wife Cleopatra, enraged at the ſecond Marriage with Rho- 
dogue, the newy of which had betore been the cauſe , that during the 
Captivity of her Husband , ſhe had married with her Brother Antiochns, 
ſhe had two Sons by Demetrizs, Selencus and Antiochus , firnamed Grypme ; 
and by Antiochws, another Antiochus called the Cyzycenian , of whom 
Grypus {he cauſed to be brought up at Athens, and the Cyzycenian at 
Cyz4ca. As tor Selexcus, who had cauſed himſelf to be crowned immedi- 
ately after the death of his Father , ſhe killed him her ſelf with an Ar- 
row, whether it were ſhe were fearful , he: ſhould revenge his Fathers 
death, or that ſhe had conceived a hate againſt the whole Family. Se- 
leucns being dead, the Kingdom deſcended to: Grypus , who forced his 
Mother to drink a Poiſon the had prepared for- him. Thus ſhe at lafb 
was puniſhed, and for him he degenerated nothing from Cleopatra, for 
he having advice of it , declared War againſt his Brother, drove him 
out of his Kingdom , and made himſelf King of 5riz, he enjoyed it no 
Jong time, being himſelf expelled by the Arms of Selevcus , Son to fn 
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tiochas Grypus , who reſpetted not in him the Quality of Uncle ; but he 
became fo violent, and lived withſo much Tyranny, that being at 4L0p/a, 
a City of Cilicia, he was burnt alive in the place of publick Exerciſe. 
His Succeſſor was Antiochns, the Sonof the Cyzycenian, whom the Syri- 
ans believed had eſcaped his Uncles traps, only for his Piety, wherefore 
they ſfirnamed him the Pious ; and yet he was only ſaved by a Curtezan 
fell in love with him, becauſe of his Beauty, which makes me think the 
Syrians gave him that name , only out of a jeer ; for this Pious man 
married Selexe, who: had before been married to his Father the Cyzycen+- 
an , and to his Uncle Gryp#s. Therefore Divine Juſtice ſuffered him itt 
puniſhment of his Crime to be driven out of his Kingdom by 77igranes ; 
and the Son he had by Se/exe, who being bred in 4 was called 4a. 
tick, to be deprived of his Kingdom by Pompey, as we have before re- 
lated , having reigned only one year, during which that General was 
elſewhere employ'd. He was the ſeventeenth King after Selencus , with* 
out reckoning AMexander the Baſtard, or his Son, who- were not. of the 
Race, nor their Domeſtick Diodotus. To conclude, the Race of the Se- 
lencides Reigned two hundred and ſeventy years, and if we account from 
the time of Alexander the Great , till this Kingdom was reduced into the 
form of a Province, we muſt likewiſe add thole fourteen years which 77- 
granes Reigned. Thus much Ithought good to ſay, by the way, concern 
ing the Macedonians , that were Kings of Syria , though the Subje£t be 
ſomewhat ſeparate from our Hiſtory. 


The End of the Syrian War. 
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[: HH E - Iatroduition to the Hiſtory. I. Craſſus choſen Conſul leaves 
Rome #0 go againſt the Parthians. III. Craſſus firſt Expedition 

wherein he do's nothing memorable. TV. Craſſus preparations for his ſe- 
cond Expedition and the preſages of his misfortune. V. His march, and 
the treachery of Agbarus. VI. Upon Intelligence that the enemy is not 


far 
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far off, he draws up his Army in Battel. VIl. Deſcription of the Battel. 
VII. Succefi of the Battel, and the death of Craflus Son. IX. The end 
of the Battel wherein the Romans are worſted. X. Craſſus decamps by 
by night. XI. The Parthians purſue their Vittory, and Craſſus is flain. 
XII. 7he Parthians rejoyce at Craſlus death, XIII. The beginning of 
Anthony's Var againſt the Parthians, in which Ventidius makes great 
progref. XIV. Anthony's Preparations. XV. Some fights between 
Anthony and the Parthians. XVI. Anthony's retrear, XVII. The 
raſhnef of Flavius Gallus who had nigh loſt the Army, XVII. Famine 
in the Army. XIX. Continuation of Anthony's retreat, and the end of 
the Har. 


Fter Pompey (and thoſe who as we have already ſaid, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the Government of Syria) Gabinins was 
ſent to Command in that Province, whither ( as he was di- 

{poſing himſelf to make War againſt the Arabs) Mithri- 
> dates King of Parthia driven out of his Kingdom by his 
brother Orodes) came to him to requeſt him to ſuſpend his Expedition 
againſt the Arabs, and march againſt the Parthians. But Ptolemy the Ele- 
venth, King of Zzypt had more prevalency over the Spirit of the Pro- 
conſul, and by the power of Mony wrought ſo far with him, that in ſtead 
of going againſt the Parthians he led his Army to Alexandria. After ha- 
ving reeſtabliſhed that King, he was condemned to Baniſhment, for ha- 
ving without the Senates Order undertook a War in Zzypt, forbid by the 

Oracles, and particularly by the ,Siby/s verles. Craſſus {ucceeded him; 

who going to make War upon the Parthians periſhed with his whole 

Army. After his death, when Z. Bibs was governor of Syria, the 

ſame Parthians made an irruption into the Province, and afterwards un- 

der the Government of Saxa, who ſucceeded him over-run all as far as 

Tonia, the Romans being imbroiled in Civil Wars: yet did they nothing 

memorable, beſides ſpoiling the Country, rather like thieves then Men of 

War, and all that was bur the conſequence of Craſſus overthrow, which 

had given them a boldneſs that Anthony was at laſt to give check to, 

but to write the Hiſtory of this Expedition we muſt begin our diſcourſe 
farther of. 


The day of Aſſembly for ElefQtion of Conſuls being come. C. Ceſar, 
Pompey the Great, and Marcus Craſſus being found Competitors, the two 
laſt (notwithſtanding all the endeavors of Cicero, Cato and thoſe of the 
Contrary FaRtion) obtained the Confulate by force, and ma, to 
Ceſar the Government of G:/ for five other years. Having drawn by lot 
the Goyernments of Syria and Spain. Syria fell to Craſſus; and Spain to 
Pompey, with which all Men were wellfatisfied. For the people were 
jw that Pompey ſhould not go far from the City, and there was great 
ikelyhood becauſe he extreamly loved his Wite, that he would not wil- 
lingly abſent himſelf for any long time. On the other ſide Craſſus as foon 
aShe ſaw himſelf Governor of Syria, diſſembled not his fatisfaction. He 
thought no greater happineſs could have arrived him, and fo far did his 
' Excels of Joy tranſport him, as to make him in his familiar converſation 
with his friends, utter a thouſand extravagancies, which favored of the 
young Man, and ſeemed contrary to his nature, who had never been taken 
for a Proud Man or a Boaſter; but now exalting his thoughts above _—_ _ 
CVEr; 
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level, his judgment was perverted, inſomuch that he not only promiſed 
himſelf to ſubdue the Syrians and the Parthians, but as if the Victories 
gained by Zucullus againſt 7izranes, and by Pompey againit Mithridates 
had been bur ſports, his depraved imaginations carried him as far as the 
BaQtrians, the Indians, and the Oriental Ocean. - Though in his Commiſ- 
ſion there was not any mention made of a War againſt the Parthians, yet 
no Man doubted but he was reſolved to undertake it. Cej/ar himſelf wrt- 
ting to him from Gaul commended his deſign, and exhorted him to purſue 
it, but many good and underſtanding Men, thought it ftrange he ſhould go 
to make War againſt innocent people who only demanded peace. Where- 
fore Craſſus, having intelligence that Atrreins Tribune of the people had a 
deſign to hinder his going out of the City, was afraid, and intreated Pompey 
who had a great power over the ſpirits of the people, to be his ConduQtor, 
they found in the Street a great number of Perſons diſpoſed to Arreſt him, 
but Pompey obſerving them, went to meet them, and with a {miling coun- 
tenance appealed them; ſo that they held their peace, and gave him paſ- 
ſage. Atreius only made oppoſition, firſt by forbidding Craſſus to paſs 
any farther, and then by commanding the Uſher to ſieze his perſan, but 
the other Tribunes not thinking it convenient, let him paſs. Then t- 
reins ran to the Gate, and filling a chafing diſh with fire, as Craſſus paſt by 
made efuſions thercon, pronouncing Execrations againſt the Conſul, and 
invoking Gods, whoſe names were new and dreadful. This manner of 
curſing 1s very Ancient, and the Romans are of Opinion that theſe Im- 
precations are ſo powerful, that whoever they are pronounced againſt 
cannot eſcape, nor can any good happen to him that pronounces them, 
wherefore they never uſe them raſhly, and now many perſons blamed 
Alteins, in that by declaring himſelf Enemy to Craſſus though in fayor 
of the Commonwealth, he had filled the minds of the whole Ciry with 
fear and Superſtition. Yet all this hindered not the Conſul from ſetting 
forward to Brunduſium, and though the Winter which was not yet near 
paſt might have diverted him from adventuring to Sea, yet he would ſtay 
no longer, ſo that he loſt many of his Ships by Storm, and. having rallied 
the remainder of his forces, took his way by Land through Galatia, where 
he found King Dezotarns, who was of a great age, building a New Cit 
to whom he Bid in raillery. Zou begin to build at twelve a clock, to which 
the other replycd ſmiling, and you 7 perceive go not againſt the Parthians 
very early, For Craſſus had already paſt ſixty years of age, and look'd much 
Elder then he was. 


Being arrived in the Province, the firſt ſucceſs of his affairs anſwer- 
ed very well to his hopes, for having cauſed a Bridge to be built, he with 
eaſe and ſecurity paſſed his Army over the Euphrates, and received under 
his obedience many Cities of Meſopotamia which ſurrendred to him ; One 
he beſieged called by the Greeks Zenodocia, which was defended by a Ty-' 
rant named Apollonirs, and becauſe he had loſt before it one hundred of 
his Soldiers, he ftormed it with his whole Army, took it, razed it, and 
fold all the Inhabitants he could find by Outcry. Afﬀeer this he permitted 
his Army tocall him Emperor by which he loſt much of his Repuration, 
as if having gained this Victory ,his hopes had reached no higher. In con- 
cluſion he placed Garriſons in all the Cities had ſurrendred, whoſe num- 
bers amounted to ſeven thouſand Foot, and a thouſand Horſe, and with 
the reſt of his Army, came to take up his Winter-quarters in .Sria, whi- 
ther his Son who had born Axms in Gaw/ under Ceſar, from whom _ 
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received many Military rewards, came to him with a thouſand choſen 
Horſe. This was in my opinion the ſecond fault Craſſus committed, after 
having raſhly undertaken this Enterpriſe, for whilſt he ought to have ad- 
vanced as far as Babylon and Seleucia,Cities in all times Enemy to the Par- 
thians, by keeping at this diſtance he gave the Enemy time to make pre- 

ations. The ſtay he made in $ria gained him not more glory, for he 
ſived rather like a Tax-gatherer then a General. The time which ſhould 
have been employed in making proviſioa of Arms, and exerciſing the 
Soldiers, was ſpent in reckoning up the Revenue of the Cities, and iri 
weighing and meaſuring the Gold and Silver conſecrated to the Goddeſs 
of Hierepolis. And when he had Ordered the Lords and Commonalty of 
the Country to ſet out a certain Number of Soldiers, he preſently diſpen- 


Ted with them for Mony, whereby he drew upon himſelf the ſcorn df all . 


the World. It was at the Temple of the forementioned Goddeſs, whont 
ſome will have tobe Yenus, others Funo, others NVatare, which contains 
in her the ſeed of all things, there it was I ſay that he received the firſt 
preſage of his ill fortune. For as the Father and Son came out thence, the 
oung Man ſtumbled, and fell before the Gate of the Temple, and the old 
tell upon his Son. 
Whilſt he wasdrawing his Forces out of the Garriſons there came'to- 


him Ambaſſadors from * rſaces who faid but little to him, the ſenſe of — 


which was this. 7hat if the People of Rome had ſent that Army, the War Kings of 
would not end, but by the abſolute ruine af one of the parties, but if it were Parthid, 


true ( as was reported) that Crallus =* his Countries conſent, anil for 
his own particular intereſts had undertaken it, Arlaces would not then do his 
utmoſt, but having compaſſion on the Conſuls age, would let the Romans: £0; 
whom he conſidered rather as men beſieged then Conquerors, To which Craſ- 
ſ#s having arrogantly replyed that he would give them an anſwer at Se- 
leucia;  /agiſes chief of the deputation in a fit of laughter ſhowing the 
Palm of his hand z Creſſus ſaid he, there ſhall hair grow here before: thou 
ſee Seleucia, and therewith the Ambaſſadors departed to give advice to 


* Orodes their King that he muſt reſolve for War. Immediately after, * x37 


ſome of thoſe who had been placed in Garriſon in the Cities of 3{eſopo> purticular 
tamia, having eſcaped through all the difficulties in the World, came to.*** 


the Camp, where they bred no {mall diſturbance. They gave account of 
the vaſt number of Enemies they had ſeen, the labors they had undergone 
in defence of the Cities from whence they were driven, and aggravating' 
eyery thing, asis ufual in ſuchcaſes, they aſſured their fellows that it'was' 
impoſſible to. eſcape from the Parthians. when they purſued , nor to over- 
take them when they fled, that their Arrows wounded before they could 
be perceived, and thatothing was proof againſt them, whilſt they were 
Armed with ſuch ſtrong Curaſſes that nothing could offend them. - The 
Romin Soldiers hearing theſe diſcourſes were appalled, for _ perſwaded 
that the Enemies differed nothing from the Armenians, and Cappadocians 
whom Zacullus had beaten till he was weary, and believing that the moſt.of 
their labor would be the length-of the way; and the trquble to purſue 
Enemies that durſt not ſtay for them, they law that quite contraryto the 
opinion they had entertained, this War would be both donbtful and :daf- 
_ Infomuch that the Chief Officers of the Army were of opinion to 
inder Craſſus from proceeding farther,. till he had conſidered more-mas 
turely of an affair, which concerned the ſafety or loſs of ſo many Mens 
Moreover the Au; gave private notice that the Entreils of the Beaſts 
promuted no good] and that Gafſus his Sacrifices were not' _—_—_ or» 
Oo ods; 
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Gods. . But he would hearken to nothing from them or any other bur 
thoſe who encouraged him genezoully to purſue his delign ; among which 
the counſel of Artabaſus King of Armenia made great impreſſion on his 
Spirit, for he came to the Roman Camp, with fix thouſand Horſe 
which they call the Kings guards with promiſe to furniſh ten thouſand 
Horſe more, and thirty thouſand Foot at his own expence, perſwading ws 
aſſault the Parthians, by the way of Armenia, and he would take care ro 

uide the Army a commodious way, and to furniſh them with all neceſ* 
aries, and that thus Craſſus would have continual Mountains to 
March through, and places duticult for Horſe Service,, in which the Par- 
thian ſtrength chiefly conſiſted. The Conſul highly applauded the Kings 
good will, and praiſed the Magnificence of his Troops, but told him he 
would take the way of Meſopotamia, where he had left a great quantity of 
Valiant Men of the Roman name. After this conference the Armenian 
returned into his Kingdom. As for Craſſ#s, as he cauſed his Army to 
paſgover a Bridge, great Claps of Thunder began tomake a dreadful-noiſe, 
and continual flaſhes of lightning darted in the Soldiers eyes, beſides all on 
the ſudden an impetuous ſtorm, raged _ the Bridge, and carried 
away a part of it. It. happened likewiſe that the lightning fell twice in 
the place whereon they were to encamp, and one of the Conſuls Horſes 
in his moſt ſtately Trappings carried the Eſquire that rode him, into the 
River notwithſtanding all endeavors to ftop him, nor were either Horſe 
or Man ever ſeen afterwards ; They fay likewiſe that the Eagle that was 
firſt taken up by the Standard-bearer, of it {elf fell backward, and thar 
when the Army having paſt the River ſat down to eat, they by chance 
gave the Soldiers nothing but Lentils and Broath, which is counted doleful 


' meat, becauſe only ſerved at Funerals. Afterwards as Craſſus made an 


Oration to his Army, there eſcape:i from him 2 word which ſtruck a 
frrange terror into the minds of the Soldiers. For he told them he had 
cauſed the Bridge over the River to be broke down, that not one of 
them might return; and though that abſurdity might have been repaired 
by explaining the words, and that the Conſul ought to have interpreted it, 
that he might not leave upon their Spirits an Impreſſion of ill-Pretage, yet 
he would not do itout of Stubbornneſs. After this having muſtered his 
Army, he offered a Sacrifice,” and as the Prieſt put the Entrails of the beaft 
into his hands, he let them fall, at which the aſſiſtants being ſcandalized, 
he laughing ſaid; 7he are the inconveniences of old age, but our Arms will 
never fall out of our hands. Hethen found that the Army which paſſed the 
Riyer conſiſted of ſeven Legions, about four thouſand Horſe, and as many 
light Armed Foot: | 


Sometime after the Sconts brought in word that the whole :Region was 
deſert, and that'they had only diſcovered. the track of a great Number of 
Horſes which ſeemed tofly before them, upon which intelligence Craſſss 
conceived ſome good hopes, and the Soldiers began to deſpiſe the Par- 
thians;believing they would never ſtand: to hight them. However Craſſas, 
and ſome of the Conſuls Friends, adviſed him to retire into ſome one of 
thoſe places he held in that Country, -till ſuch time as he had received 
more certain advice of the Enemy, or atleaſt that he would march thenx 
towards Seleacia,: along the Banks of rhe River;for fo greater plenty of pro+ 
vidions might be brought him by water, and in cafe the Enemy came to 
aſlail him, rhe River might ſerve as a Rampire, ſo that they could not.en- 
compals hin about, and by that means he might fight theyr with equal 


Forces, 


i 


Forces. As Craſſus was conſulting about the importance of this Counſel; 
there arrived in the Camp an Arabian Gentleman called 4barzs, cunning 


but treacherous, whom Fortune made uſe of as the Principal Inftrument, 


for deſtruftion of the Army ; ſome who had born Arms under Pompey, 
knew him, and remembring that Great General had obliged him, thought 
he might havean affeQtion for the Romans. But indeed he was ſent to 
Craſſus by thoſe who Commanded the Kings Army, to draw him if pol: 
ſible from the River, and Foot of the Mountains, and make him take into 
the Plain, where the Horſe had more advantage. For they were reſolved 
on nothing leſs then to come to a pitcht battel with the Romans inthar 
lace. Aebarnus therefore coming to ſalute Craſſus, and being well ſpo- 
en, began hisdiſcourſe with the praiſes of Pompey, and the kindneſſes he 
had received from him, then he fell to diſcourſe of the mighty power of 
Craſſus, ſetting forth that he wrong'd himſelf in ſpending time in conful- 
tation, when 6 was but more than too ſtrong, for there was not any need 
of Arms, but only of nimble Feet and Hands, to deal with a m_— who 
had a long time been prepared to pack up their Mony and Choiceſt Riches, 
and fly into Scythia or Hyrcania, But if you will fight, laid he, you muſt make 
haſt leſt the Kinz reſuming Courage Rally up, likewiſe his Forces, for at preſent 
you have only to deal with Surena who i the Rear-guard of th. Forces that 
make their Retreat, for as for the King, they know not where hes. Now all 
this was falſe, for Orodes had upon the firſt of the War divided his Forces 
into two Armies, withone of which he had invaded 4-meptia, where he 
made ſtrange Havock to Revenge himſelf of 4rtabaſus, and had iven the 
other in charge to Surena to oppoſe the Romans. Not out of ſcorn as 
ſome ſay, for there is no likelyhood that he ſhould diſdain to deal with 
Craſſus a Roman Conſul or that he could think it more Honorable to wage 
War with rtabaſus or Plunder the Villages of Armenia, but for my partI 
am of the opinion he retired thither for fear-of the danger, or as intoan 
Ambuſcado, to expe the ſucceſs of the War: For Sureza was no Com- 
mon Man, being both for Riches, Birth and Quality, the ſecond to the 
King, and for Valor and Vigor of Body, the Chief among all the Parthi- 
ans, beſides he was large of Stature, and of as Noble an Aſpe&as any Man 
living could be. He had continually in his train a thouſand Camels for 
butthen, two hundred Coaches for us Women, and for his Guard a thou- 
fand Men at Arms, beſides a greater Number of Light Horſe, ſo that the 
Ordinary Train of his Houſhold, was ten thouſand Horſe, reckoning his 
Vaſlals and Slaves, and-by. an Ancient Hereditary Right of his Fanuly he 
had the Honor firſt to ſet the Crown on the head of the new King of tha 
Parthians : He had brought back this ſame Orodes from Exile, and reſtored 
him tothe Throne, he had by Storm taken the Great Seleucia, being the 
firſt that mounted on the walls, from whence himſelf drove the Guards, 
that defended them, and though he were not now above thirty years of 
age, he was eſteemed one of the moſt Politick Men of the time he lived 
in, which he ſhewed by entrapping Craſſus, who yet in truth was eafie to; 
be deceived, firſt by reaſon of Nis ride and daring, and at laſt becauſe 0 
his fear, and the diſtreſs to which he ſaw himſelf reduced. Apbarus 
therefore having by fair words perſwaded him: to leave the River, cauſed 
 himto take his march through the midſt of vaſt plains, naked of trees, un- 
till'd, and of which they Py no end, ſo that the Soldiers grew. Aint: 


hearted, not only for thirſt, and the tediouſneſs of the way, but becauſe 
they found no refreſhment in their travel, they ſaw neithef River” hor 
Mountain, nor any green thing, but as if they had been in the "xy 
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they behet# nothing on aff fides but-an affrightful ſolitude. All this al- 
ready'gave them fome ſuſpition of Treaſon which was confirmed, when 
Ambatſadors from Areabufos came to acquaint the Conful that their King 
being engaged in a War agatnft Orodes, who had mvaded his Country 
could not ſend him any afiiftance, but that he adviſed him to tura his 
Arms that way, and to joyn with the Armenians to give battel tothe Par- 
thians, or if that were not his judgment, at leaft ſo to order his march that 
he took care not to engage inthe plains, where the Horſe ſhould have roo 
much advantage, but that he ſhonld as much as he' could draw towards 
the Mountains. To all which hr who would not write a word in 
Anſwer tothe King, brutiſhly and like a Man in Choler made Anſwer, 
* That he was not now at.leifure to think of the affairs of Armenia, but 
*that at his return he would Chaftife Artabaſns for his treachery. Where- 
uport Czf/ins and thofe that were of his mind grew angry, but without fay- 
ing a word to Craſſus, who would not liſten to any good counfet 
&iven him, they fell toreviling Azbarus with a thouſand reproachful words. 
HF hat miſchievous Devil brought thee hither, thon moſt willanons of all man- 
kind (ſaid they to him) bywhat Hitcheraft or Inchantments haſt thou been 
able to perſwade Crafſus, to take bis march through theſe vaſt Solitudes, a road 
more proper for 4 Numidian” Robber then a Roman General ? But he being 
cemning entertained them {till with fair words, exhorting them to have a 


tle patience, and encourageing the tired _— to march, and with 


flattering {miles telling ther : /YVhat do you thizk you are marching now 
through Campania, or do you hope to find here Fountains, Rivers, Shades, 
Baths, and tontinual Inns? Remember, pray remember that you paſs now by 
the confines off Arabia and Syria. Thas A-barzs treated the Romans as if 
he had been their, Pzdagogue, and before his Treaſon was diſcoyered he 
teft them, not by ſtealth ,but by conſent of the Conſul, whom he made be- 
lreve he went to give Orders abgut things necefſary, and tocreate ſome 
difprder in the Enemies Camp. *'Tis {aid that that day Craſſus came forth 
not. in a Purple Robe, according to the manner of 'the Roman Generals, 
but cloathed in Black, which yet he went and charged as ſoon as he per- 
&tved it, and that ſome Enſigns pitchr in the prouhdftuck ſo faſt,that thoſe 
who were to carry them, could ſcarcely. pull them out, at all which Craſſus 
did but laugh. of 


He Commanded preſently to March,” and earneſtly urged the Legions to 
follow the Horſe: when ſome of his Scouts coming in, braught word that 
6thers of their fellows had been ſlain by the Enemy, and they had hardly 
eſcaped, and that there was z dreadful multitude following them at the 
heels with reſolution to fight: This news amazed the whole Army, but 
eſpecially Craſſus, who began to draw his Army into Battel, "bur with a 

reat deat of Irreſolution. Firſt, according to Caſſivs advice, he drew up 
Fr: Legions At length, extending them asFar as, ever he conld, that the 
Enemy might tiot ſurround them, and placing his Horſe on the wings 
but afterwards chahging his mind, he. formed his Legions into a Battel 0 
four Fronts, each of which he covered with twelve, Cohorts, each Cohorts 
| endl by igang of Horſe, that all four might be equally de- 

ed 


or by the Horſe. - One of the wings he gave mn charge to Caſfivs, the 


other to. his'Son, and kept himſelf inthe main battgl. Marching 1n this 
Orger they gained a River called Baliſſy, which rtioogh neither deep nor 
lirge was very welcome to the Soldiers, who had tr 
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through heat and duſt, molt of the Officers adviſed not only the refreſh- 
ing the Soldiers, bnt reſting that night there, to the intent, that making 
the beſt diſcovery they poſhibly could of the number and poſture of the 
Enemy , they might be the better able to encounter the next Morning : 
but young Craſſ#s, and his Horſemen, calling out for the Battel, the Con- 
ſul again re-incouraged, commanded that thofe, who had a mind totake 
any repaſt , ſhould eat without ſtirring from their Ranks ; and ſcarcely 
had heallowed themto take what Food was neceſſary, but he marched 
forward the Army , not {lowly and often haking, as is uſually done by 
thoſe, who would preſerve their Men for the Fight ; but upon the gal- 
lop, and all in a breath, till ſuch time as the Enemy appeared ſooner 
than they looked for them; but neither in any great numbers, nor in a 
poſture to give any terrour tothe Romans; for the main Body of the Ar- 
my was hid by theſe Vant-curriers, who by Szrez2's order had with looſe 
Coats covered their Armour. 


But when they drew nearer, and that the Enemies had given Signal of 
Battel, there was heard throughout the whole Plain a dreadful noule, for 
the Parthians uſe in War neither Horns-or Trumpets ; but knowing 
well that of all the Senles, the Ear is moſt capable of affe&ing the Mind; 
and ſtirring up the Paſſions, they beat all at once through the whole Ar- 
my, certain Drums, whole hollowneſs makes dreadful roaring, which in 
{ome meaſure imitates Thunder. . This noiſe having begun to terrifie the 
Romans, the Parthians threw off their looſe Coats, and fhewed their Ar- 
mour. of poliſhed Steel; whoſe brightnels dazled the eyes, and they. were 
diſcovered to be mounted on Horles , barbed and covered with plates of 
Iron and Copper. Sureza made a ſhow above all the reſt, the Magnifi- 
cence of 4 i habit ſeemed fomewhat effeminate, and diſagreeable to 
the high. Reputarion he had gained : | but in this he followed the Cuſtom 
of the Medes, who go to Battel- painted and curled ;-whereas the Par- 
thians tuck up their Hair on their Forcheads, to make.them appear more 
formidable. At firſt they charged on the Spur with Lances in their Refts 
againſt the Front of the Roman Battel, to try to, break it : but having ob- 
ſerved the Legionary Bucklers joyned ſo cloſe, and their Ranks faſt locked 
together, they retired, and as it they had disbanded, and quitting their 
Ranks, whecled about the Roman Army : Craſſ=s ſent againſt them his 
light armed Men, who went not far; for the- Soldiers ſoon finding them- 
ſelves overwhelmed, and beaten down with ſhowrs of Arrows, ran to 
ſave themſelves among the Ranks of the Legions, bringing amongſt them 
great confuſion and diſorder ; eſpecially when it was pergeived, that thoſe 
were diſcharged with ſuch a violence;that they equally wounded thoſe that 
were armed, and thoſe that were not. . And now the Parthians began 
to fight, at a diſtance with Flights of Arrows from all ſides, which were 
fiever ſhot-in vain ; - for-the Romans were-{9 cloled together, that though 
the Parthians would , they could not we]l have miſt them ; and their 
Bows being great and ſtrong, and managed by vigorous Arms, made no 
{ſight Wounds: Inſomuch that the Romans were already hard put to it. 
If they ſtood firm without quitting Ranks, they were wounded; and if 
they: preſſed to aſſault the Enemy, they could not reach them, and yet 
were wounded ſtill ; for the Parthians diſcharged their Arrows, as they 
fled; and next the Scythians are certainly the moſt skilful Nation in the 
World in this Exerciſe, invented doubtleſs to defend at once, both from 
the Enemy, and fromthe ſhame of flight. +4 
However 
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However, the Romans had patierice ſq long as they hoped, that the E- 
nemy having once drained their Quivers , would either retire, or come 


to fight hand to hand : but when they underſtood that they had in their 


Army great numbers of Camels laden with Arrows, whither they went 


by turns to fill again their Quivers, as faſt as they had emptied, they 
were utterly diſmayed ; Cru ſeeing no end of this kind of fight, be- 
gan to afiCt himſelf, and ſent to tell his Son, that he ſhould advance 
to charge the Enemy , before they were incloſed ; for they preſſed hard 
upon him, and wheeled about the Wing, which he commanded to fall on 
in the Rear. This young Man having therefore taken thirteen hundred 
Horſe, of which Cz/ar had given him a thouſand , and = Cohorts of 
Foot armed with Bucklers,* which ſtood next him, drew oft, and went fu- 
riouſly to charge the groſs of the Enemy ; but they ( whether that place 
were miry, as ſome ſay, or that by this ſtratagem, they had a mind to 
draw the Conſuls Son, as far as was poſlible, from the reſt of the Army) 
turned tail and fled. He + mem with loud cryes declared the Enenues. 
flight, and addreſſed himfelf to purſue them, accompanied by Ceſorinus 
and Megabathus;, this laſt famous for ftrength of Body, and height of 
Courage ; the other a Senator, and beſides a great Orator, both of the 
fame age with young Craſſ#s , and his familiar Friends. The Horſe fol- 
lowed, and the Foot after them, all filled with joy and hope, believing 
they gave chaſe toa Vanquiſhed Enemy ; but they had not gone far e're 
they diſcovered the cheat, beholding thoſe return to the charge, who had 
made a ſhow of flight, ſupported now and ftrengthned with great num- 
bers: Whereupon thoſe who were at the Head of the Romans ſtood 
fill, believing, becauſe of their ſmall number, the Enemies would come 
and aſſault them at hand : but they oppoſed them only with their Lan-' 
ciers, whilſt the reſt ſcouting up and down the Plain, with their Horſe- 
hoofs broke the ſurface of the Earth , from whence aroſe ſuch clouds of 
Sand and Dult, that the Romans could neither ſee nor ſpeak : So that be- 
ing thus lock'd up cloſe together in a croud, they were wounded, and dy- 
nr not of a quick and eafie death, but with ſtrange pains and conyulſions 
cauſed by the Arrows ſticking in their Bodies, which ine being able to en- 
dure , they rolled themſelves upon the ground to break them in their 
wounds, or elfe ſtriving to pull them out with the barbed heads, which 
had pierced into the Veins and Nerves, they grievouſly tore themſelves , 
and added freſh angmſh to the former. Thus moſt of all thoſe Cohorts 
that followed the Horſe being ſlain, the reſt remained uſeleſs , becauſe 
of their wounds ; and when their Captains commanded them to goeh 
the Parthian Men at Arms, they ſhowed their hands nailed to their - 
lers, or their Feet ſtruck through and faftned to the ground, ſo that they 
could neither fight nor flee. Hereupon young Craſſs reſolved to make 
one brisk attempt with his Horſe, but the ſtrokes they gave with their 
weak and {lender Javelins, having but ſmall effe&ts on the others Cur- 
Taſles of boild Leather, guarded with bands of Iron ; whilſt on the con- 
trary their ſteel-headed Lances piercing through and through the Gauls 
lightly armed, and almoſt hed, made the match very unequal. He had 
reat confidence in theſe Gauls , and indeed they did att wonders , they 
ieſed on theſe Lances with their naked hands, and in endeavouring to 
wreſt them away, tumbled thg Men at Arms from off their Horles ; who 
being over-laden with Iron , could very hardly mount again : There were 
likewiſe ſome of them, who quitting their own Horſes, went and w_ 
mer 
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their Swords in the bellies of thoſe of the Enemy, who mounting #«t the 
{inart of the wound, — with their Riders, ſo that many were 
by this means trampled to death under the Horſe Feet, as well of the Ro- 
mans as the Parthians : but nothing was more inſufferable to the Gauls 
than the heat and drowth, to which they were not accuſtomed ; and be- 
{ides, many had loſt their Horſes, which had been ſlain by the Pikes or 
Lances. Wherefore they reſolved to recover the Legions, having in the 
midſt of them the young Craſſus , already tortured with many wounds : 
but ſeeing nigh unto them a Hillock of Sand, which formed a kind of E- 
minence, they retired thither, and tying in the midſt thoſe Horſes they 
had left ; fortifed themſelves with their Bucklers, which they ranked 
round about them, thinking by this means to defend themſelves from the 
Barbarians : but it fell out, quite-contrary ; for though in a Level thoſe 
before do in ſome meaſure cover thoſe behind, yet here, by reaſon of 
the declining ground, one ſtanding above another, no perſon could be in 
ſecurity. They were all wounded alike, and dyed with the more vexati- 
on, that they could not revenge themſelves, but muſt all periſh withour 
Glory. There were along with the young Craſſus two Greeks, Citizens of 
of Carres,called Hierom and Nicomachus, who would have perſwaded him 
to have ſaved himſelf with them in the City of Z:hnes, which took part 
with the Romans : but he made anſwer, There were no death ſo cruel; 
that for fear of it Publius would forſake his Companions , who had not in- 
gaved themſelves in that danger, bur for his ſake. And at the ſame in- 
ſlant gave leave to them, exhorting them to take care of themſelves ; but 
for his own part, not being able to make uſe of his hand, becauſe of a 
wound he had received by an Arrow , he preſented his breft to his Eſ- 
quire, commanding him to run him through. Some ſay Cerſorinus dyed 
in the ſame manner, and that Megabachus, and moſt of the Nobility ſlew 
themſelves. . The reſt aflailed by Ys Parthians,dyed generouſly defending 
themſelves, and tis reported five hundred only were taken alive. The E- 
nemy forthwith cut off the Heads of young Craſſus, and his Companions, 
and returned to ſeek out his Father, who in the mean time had ated, as 
we ſhall now relate. 


After the Command given to his Son to charge, and that ſore came 
and told him, that the Enemy fled, ' and that he likewiſe found himſelf 
not ſo hardly preſſed upon, for indeed they had-left him 5 he took a lit- 
tle courage , and cauſed his Army to March into the lower Ground, 
hoping his Son would ſoon return from the purſuitof the Enemy. Mean 
while young Craſſas perceiving hirbſelf in danger, diſpatch'd away ſeve- 
ral Meſſengers to his Father, to give him notice of it, of whom the firſt 
were ſlain by the Enemies; and the nex#, who hardly eſcaped brought 
wotd, that Publius was certainly loſt, if hot ſuddenly relieved.  U 
this news the Conſul found himſelf toſſed with fdty paſſions which 
blinded his reaſon, ſo that he knew not what to reſolve on: He was fear- 
ful'of looſing all, if he went tothe ſuccour of his Son; yet he loved him, 
and therefore was in doubt whether he ſhould go to his relief, or endea- 
vour toſave the reft. Ar laſt he cauſed the Army to March towards the 
Enemy, who preſently appeated to meet them ; D—_ by their loud 
and terrible ſhouts that they had gained-the Viftory ; and letting the Ro- 
mans know, by the cotifuſed noiſe of their Drums, that they anaſlagad, 
wp fight. Thus they made their approach, bearing the Head of 
Publins wpon the etid of a Lance, and asking by way of derifion , who 


were 


* 
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were the Parents of that young Man, and of what Farhily he was? for 
they could not believe that Craſſus the baſeſt of all men could beget a Son 
ſo Brave and Valiant. This fight caſt down the ſpirits of the Romans 
more than all the Calamities they had ſuffered ; and inſtead of ftirring up 
in them that indignation and deſire of revenge, which it ought , over- 
-whelmed them with horror and fear. However, Craſſ#s Yalour appeared 
upon this occaſion extraordinarily, he cryed out, as he marched on Horſe 
back through the Ranks : 


The Oration of Craſſus. 


His Misfortune concerns me only, fellow Soldiers, the glory apd felicity 
of our Country remains yet intire , whilſt you are in a. condition to 
fend it. And if you have any compaſſion upon me , for having loſt a Sor 
of that Value, diſcharge your anger on your Enemies, and deprive them off 
their joy by puniſping their cruelty. . Looſe not your Conrage , for the miſ- 
ortune happened to me , whoever pretends to great recompences is ſubject to 
like, diſgraces. Lucullus did not _— Tipgranes , »or Scipio Antiochus, 
without the expence of blood. Our Fathers loſt s thouſand Ships in the Con- 
queſt of Sicily ; and in Italy it ſelf many Generals and Captains have pe- 
jos, whoſe loſs hath not hindred their party from gaining the Vittory ; for 
the Roman Empire is not mounted to this Greatneſs and Power by the good For- 
tune of the Romans, but by thzir Patience and height of Courage in Adverſity: 


| Aﬀer theſe words Craſſus, perceiving that moſt of the Soldiers received 
them but coldly, commanded to give a great ſhout all together, which 
made but their inward grief the more known ; for they ſhouted with 
weak and diſcordant Voices , whilſt the Barbarians" anſwered them in a 
Tone high and*'Harmonious. The Fight preſently began, wherein the 
Enemies light Horſe wheeling about the Romans, galled them in Flank 
with ſhowrs of Arrows, whilſt the Lanciers, who aſlailed them in Front, 
made them recoyl and croud cloſe together. However , ſome out of 
fear of the Arrows, drew off from the grofs to- charge nearer at hand : 
but they did their Enemies httle hurt, and were preſently killed by their 
Lances, whole Iron head entring the _ was followed by a thick'Staff, 
thruſt forward with ſo great violence, ' that often times it went through 
and through both Horſe and: Man. After the Battel had thus hſted till 
night, the Parthians retreated, ſaying, Zhat they gave that night to Craſſus 
to bewail his Son, unleſs he mad®# choice of the better way; and had rather go 
and preſent himſelf to Arſaces than be carried : And having ſaid theſe:words, 
they went and lodged in a place hard by, with full hopes the next Morning 
to put an abſolute end the Victory. | 1 


| The Romans on the contrary had but an ill night of it; they had no 
—_— either of burying their dead, or drefling their wounded , of 
which fome lay dying, every one bewailed his own ſelf, for thefrewas rio 
hopes of fafety., whether they ſtaid in that-place till: day , or' whether, 
whilſt it was dark, they ſet forward, crofs thoſe vaſt Plains ; for the 
wounded, if they carried them, would hinder their: flight ; and if they' 
forſook them, the cryes of thoſe miſerable Creatures:would give 'notice 
£9 
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to the Enemy of their departure: And though they imputed &!l their mif- 
fortune to Craſſus, they wiſhed, notwithſtanding, they might either ſee 
or hear him ; but he had withdrawn himſelf, and with his head bound 
up,had caſt himſelf on the ground in the dark.Whereby he became a great 
Example gf the inconſtancy of Fortune to the Vulgar, and of raſhneſs and 
ambition to the Learned ; having ſuffered .himſclt to be fo far tranſport- 


ed by thoſe two failings, that he could not content himſelf to be one of 
the Prime among -{o many thouſands of Citizens , bur believed himſelf 


miſerable, becaule he was accounted but the third Man in. Rome. . Octa- 
vins his Lieutenant, and Cafſins his Q«eſtor, having found him in this po- 
ſture, rouſed him up, and cntreated him to. ta k «cur: ge; but ſeeing 


he was in utter deſpair, by advice of the * Tribunes and Centurions, * cotowt: . 
they themſelves publiſhed the Deaf March, and began to diſcamp with- «#dcpraitss 


out noile : but when the ſick and wounded perceived that they were a- 
bout to forſake them, with their cryes and roarings they ſpread a gene- 
ral trouble throughout the Army,even thoſe who were already got into 
the Plain, took the Alarm, as it the Enemy had been ready to tall on : 
wherefore they made many halts, puttiag themſelves in order to fight , 
and perplexed with the great numbers of the wounded that followed 
them, of which they took up ſome, and left others, they made but little 
way, ſave only three hundred Horſe that fled away by themſelves, with 
whom Zg»atius arrived about Midnight at Carres, where having called in 
Latin to thoſe were upon the Guards of the: Walls, he bid them go and 
tell Coponins, the Governour of the place , that'there had been a great 
Fight between Craſſus and the Parthians ; and without explaining himſelf 
farther, or ſo much as telling his name, advanced towards the Bridge z 
the truth is, he ſaved thoſe Horſe, but he was blamed by all the World 
for forſaking his General, not but that Craſſus had ſome benefit by Coponi- 
#s, having this advice ; for the Governour conjecturing by the ambigui- 
o of his words, and by the ſuddenneſs of his departure, that the Meſ- 
enger brought no good news, immediately drew tro Arms what Force he 
had; and when he had advice that the General was upon the way, went 
out to meet him, and gathering up as many of the Soldiers as he could, 


conducted them to the City. 


As for the Parthians, though they knew well that the Romans were 
diſlodged, yet they would nor. purſue them by night ; but as ſoon as it 
was day, they run to their Camp, and cut the throats of all thoſe they 
had left, which amounted to no leſs than four thouſand, and then purſued 
the reſt; of whom they took great numbers, whom they found diſperfed 
in the plain; beſides four Cohorts, under the -conduCt of the Lieutenant 
Pargonteins, who having ſtragled in the March by night , fell into their 
hands encloſed in a ftrait, where having valiantly detended themſelves , 
they were all cut in pieces, except only twenty Soldiers, who with their 
Swords in their hands opened themſelves a paſſage through the midlt of 
their Enemies ; and whoſe courage the Enemies themſelves admiring ; 
ſuffered them to paſs at an eaſie rate to Carres, without purſuing them, 
Mean while falſe intelligence was brought to Sureza, that Craſſus was 
eſcaped with all the con{iderable Perſons 1n the Army, and that thoſe who 
were retired into Carres, were only a company of wretches not worthany 
conſideration. Which was the reaſon that not thinking his Victory per- 
feQ, and deſiring to have more certain news, he quitted his deſign of pur- 


ſuing Craſſus, and ſent one of his people,who underſtood both Langua 
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* Sagitarious 
ſignifies an 
Archer. 


before the Walls of Cerres, to ask in Latin either for Craſſus himſelf, or 
Caſſins , as if Surena deſired a conference with them, which being heard, 
and told to un and his Friends , diſpleaſed them not. A little while 
after, came on the part of the Barbarians certain Arabs, who knew the 
faces of Craſſus and Cafſivs, having frequented their Camp before Battel. 
Theſe knowing Caffiws upon the Wall, told him that Swrezs would grant 
Peace to the Romans, provided they would be friends tothe King, and 
depart out of Meſopotamia, and that rhey believed they had better accept 
of that condition, than reduce things to the laſt extremities ; whereup- 
on Caſſius demanded a time and place for a Conference betwixt the Gene- 
rals, and they promiſing to let Sureza know it, went their way $ Surena 
rejoying that he had now theſe two Men now ſhut up, ſent next Morn- 
ing under the City Walls ſome Parthians, who injurioufly reviling Craf- 
ſus and Caſſius, demanded them to be delivered up , if the Romans had 
a mind to Peace. And now the Chiefs of the Roman Army knowing 
that they were betrayed, fell into deſpair ; but yet conſulting what was 
beſt to do, they reſolved on a ſudden flight, beſeeching the Conſul to 
give over thoſe yain and diſtang hopes he placed in the aſſiſtance of the 
Armenians. This defign was not to have been communicated to any of 
the Inhabitants of Carres, before the time of its execution, and Craſſ#s dif- 
covered it to the moſt perfidious of them all, called Andromachws, to whoſe 
Faith he committed himſelf, taking him for the Guide of the Army : So 
that by the meansof this Traytor , all the Roman deſigns were preſently 
known to the Parthians. And becauſe theſe were not accuſtomed to fight 
inthe dark, as not eaſie for them to do, Andromachus to retard the Ro- 
mans March, and by that means give the Enemy time to overtake them, 

laced himſelf at the Head of them, going ſometimes on one fide, and 
Denotes on another, till ſuch time as he had engaged them in deep Ma- 
riſhes, and places full of Ditches, whoſe high Banks _ perplexed the 
Army, who yet followed this Traytor; inſomuch, that they were often 
forced to go a great way about 'to find a paſſage. This begat a diſtruſt in 
ſome, who imagining by the many twinings and windings, that Andro- 
machus had an ill intention, refuſed to follow him, of which number was 
Caſſins, who returned to Carres : And when his Guides, who were Arabs, 
urged him to advance before the Moon had paſſed Scorpio: For my part, 
{aid he to them, 7 am much more afraid of * Sagittary. However, part- 
ing from Carres, he took the way towards Syria , with five hundred 
Horſe; and having found faithful Guides, gained the Mountains , called 
Synaces , where before day, there rallied together about five thouſand 
Soldiers, conducted by Ottavins, an excellent Man. As for Craſſus , day 
ſurpriſed him, as he followed 4:dromachus with incredible labour. He 
was accompanied with four Cohorts with Bucklers ; ſome few Horſe, and 
five LiQtors or Serjeants, with whom having with all the pain and labour 
imaginable,overcome the difficulty of the way ; the Enemies now drawing 


* 4 Mile and near, he went and poſſeſſed himſelf of an Eminence,diſtafit about * twelve 


ba'f. 


Furlongs from that, to which O#avius was retired, but nothing ſo ſtrong 
of ſituation, nor of {0 difficult approach for the Horſe, but it lay under 
the Synbaces , to which it was joyned with a long neck, that crofſed the 
Plain. So that Ofavins could not be ignorant of the danger in which the 
Conful was ; wherefore himſelf ran firſt to his aſſiſtance with a few peo- 
ple, and ſoon after the reſt of his Forces , reproaching each other with 
cowardiſe, followed. They altogether drove the Enemy from the Hill , 


and drawing up round about Craſſ»s, and lining their whole Body =_ 
their 
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their Bucklers, bravely proteſted, that no Arrow of tlie Parthians ſhould 
reach their General's Body , ſo long as one of them remained alive. 
Wherefore Sureza, who ſaw the Parthians gave ground, and that if night 
came on,the Romans , who had already gained, the Mountains, would 
eſcape him, affaulted Craſſus with cunning, he let go ſome Priſoners, who 
had heard ſome of the Barbarians of purpoſe ſaying, 7hat the Kins would 
not be diſſatisfied to have Peate with the Romans, but defired their Friend- 
ſhip, and that if he might obtain it by Craſſus. means, he would treat hins 
favourably. In the mean time, cauling the fight to ceaſe; he after by lit- 
tle and little drew near to the Hill, and unbending his Bow, preſented 
his hand to Craſſ«s, deſiring him to conſent to an accommodation, he told 
him that the King having taken up Arms much againſt his will, the Ro- 
mans had made tryal of his Strength and Power, and that now he would 
make them taſte of his Goodneſs .and Clemency, by ſhowing them his 
Favour, and granting ſecurity for their Retreat. Not only the Soldiers, 
but the Leaders glad to hear thele fine words of Surena's, eaſily believed 
them. Craſſ#s was the only man was not deceived. Indeed he ſaw no 
reaſon for io lugden a change, wherefore he would not-preſently con- 
ſent, but ſtood thinking what anſwer to return , when the Soldiers be- 
' gan to cry out with one voice, that they would have Peace, and withal 
to revile him, for expoling them to men, he durſt not himſelf approach 
diſarmed, as they were ; he endeavoured firſt to perſwade them by en- 
treatics and reaſons to have patience the reſt of that day, fince at night 
they might eaſily make their retreat, by gaining the Mountains, he 
ſhowed them the way they ſhould take , begging them not to looſe all 
hopes of ſafety, which was now ſo nigh; but when he ſaw thatthe Sol- 
diers enraged, threatned him, and ſmote upon their Bucklers, he was a- 
fraid of them, and at parting faid only theſe words to thole about 
him: 


The Oration of Craſſus. 


Ctavius, 4d you Petronius, and all you Gentlemen of Quality here 

preſent, you ſee how Tam forced to go, you are witneſſes of the wio- 
lence done me ; yet tell all the World, when you have pained a place of ſafe- 
ty, that Craſſus /oft his life deceived by bis Enemies , but not delivered up 
to them by his Citizens. 


However , O#avins and the reſt ſtaid not upon the Hill, but went 
down with the Conſul, who would not- ſuffer the LiQtors to follow him. 
As they were going down, two Mongrels or half Greeks came to meet 
him, and alighting, made their Reverence to Craſſus, intreating him to 
ſend ſome of his people before to view Surena and his Train , and elpie 
if they were not armed. To which the Conſul made anſwer, That it he 
had yet the leaſt deſire to live, he would not have come to put himſelf 
into their hands. However, he ſent the Rzſcones Brothers to ſpie into 
their deſigns, and diſcover their number ; but Srena cauled them to be 
arreſted ; and forthwith advancing with the Chief Men of his Army all 
mounted on Horſe-back towards Craſſus : And how (ſaid he, coming near 
him) a Roman General on Foot, and we on Horſe-back ;, and at the n_ 
” 3 inlant 
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'fore the Senlualities of the Mileſians , and kept ſhup up in that behind 


[nſtant commanded a Horſe to be brought him. Craſſus having anſwer- 
ed, That neither one nor the other did amils 1n that, fince each came to 
the Conference, after the manner of his Country. Surexa ſaid, That the 
Peace was already concluded between Orodes and the people of Rome , 
and that there wanted nothing but putting the Articles in Writing, which 
they would do on the River fide: For you Romans (laid he) do not uſual- 
ly remember your Treaties very well ; and at the ſame inſtant he gave him 
bis hand: Thereupon the Roman called out to bring his Horſe : To which 
Surena ſaid, there was noneed of it: For ſee, added he, ove which the King 
has ſent you ;, and forthwith one was brought ready Bridled with a Bitt of 
Gold, upon which the Footmen mounted him, and placed themſelves on 
both ſides to make him advance forward : whereupon Ottavius firſt of 
all laid hands upon the Horſe Bridle to ſtop him, and one of the Tri- 
bunes called Petronins, and after himall the reſt placed themſelves about 
the Conſul, to hinder his going farther, and to pull away from abouthim 
thoſe that would have led Fic torward : Inſomuch, that thus puſhing and 
ſhoving one another, they came at laſt to blows, Oifavius drawing his 
Sword, flew one of the Barbarian Horſemen, but another ſlewhim with 
a blow behind. Petronius had no offenſive Arms, but having received on - 
his 'Cuiraſs the thruſts made at him , withdrew himſelf from the buſtle 
without any wound. As for Craſſus, he was ſlain by one Maxarthes a 
Parthian, though ſome ſay it was done by another, and that Maxarthes, 
as ſoon as he was down , eut off his head and his right hand : but all 
theſe are conjeures, for of all thoſe that were preſent, ſome were ſlain 
'upon the place, and the reſt nimbly regained the Hill, before which the 
Parthians appeared, and called out on the part of Swrena, that ſince Craf- 
ſus was puniſhed, all the reft might come down in ſafety : Some yielded 
xhemſelves , others fled away by night, of which few eſcaped, being 
moſt taken and ſlain by the Arabs. *Tis ſaid that in this expedition 
= were twenty thouland Soldiers {lain , and ten thouſand taken Pri- 
ONeTrs. 


Surena ſent Craſſus Head and Hand to Orodes into Armenia ; and him- 
ſelf having beforehand cauſed a Rumour to be ſpread abroad at Seleucia , 
that he brought Craſſus alive, he prepared a certain ridiculous Entry , 
which in Mockery he called a Triumph. To this purpoſe he took one 
-of the Priſoners, called Cazus, who much reſembled Craſſus, and having 
cloathed him in a Womans Robe, and taught him to anſwer to thoſe, 
who called him either Craſſus or Emperour, made him enter on Horſe- 
back into the City, before him marched, mounted on Camels, Trumpets 
and Liftors carried Rods with Purſes faſtned to them ; and Axes, to which 
were _ the Heads of Romans newly cut off : He was followed by the 
.Curtifans of Seleucia, playing on Inſtruments, and ſinging infamous and 
ridiculous Songs of the faintheartedneſs and cowardiſe of Craſſus more 
«becoming a Woman than a Man. Such was the publick Spe&acle: but 
-having in particular aſſembled the Senate of Seleucia ; he expoſed to them 
*the laſcivious Fable of Ariſtides the Milefian , which indeed had been 
found among Ruſtins his Baggage, from whence he took an ample Sub- 
;je&t to declaim againſt the Romans, who even in time of War could not 
abſtain from uncleannefs, but brought their Books along with them. The 
Seleucians upon this took occaſion to admire the Wiſdom of eA/op in 
"his Fable of the Wallet, ſeeing that Sureza carried open in the Pouch be- 
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the Sybaritick or Effeminate Wantonneſs of the Parthians, bringing a5 


long himſelf in his Train, multitudes of Coaches full of Concubines ; and 
his firſt appearance being like that of Hydra, dreadful and terrible , 
where nothing was to be ſeen but Horſes, and Lances, and Bows, whilſt 
his tail ended in Cimbals, and Songs,and continual Debauches of Women; 
not but that X«/ti#s was to be condemned : but the Parthians are in the 
wrong to blame what comes from Afiletum ; ſince moſt of the Family 
of the Ar/acides, who have been their Kings, were born of Mileſian and 
Jonian Curtiſans. Whilſt theſe things paſſed, Orodes was reconciled with 
Artabaſus, having married his Son Pacorss to the Armenians Daughter , 
ahich was followed by — Rejoycing, and Debauches. They a&- 
or 


ed likewiſe Greek Comedies , 


Orodes was not ignorant of the Greek 


Tongue ,.nor of Letters; and for Artabaſus, he compoſed both Trage- 
dies, Orations and Hiſtories, part of which have been preſerved to our 
times. When Craſſus Head was brought to the entrance of the Court, 
they were at Table, and a Comedian, called Z:ſox the 7rallian was re- 
citing ſome Verſes of the part of 4zave in the Bacchides of Euripides , 
which much delighted the Company. Ar the fame inſtant S:/aces entred 
. the Room, where they were at Meatz and making a profound Reve- 
rence, threw down the Head in the middle of the Hall, which being ta- 
ken up by the Parthians with ſhouts and general rejoycing : the King com- 
manded the Officers thety ſhould make room for $//aces at the Table, which 
they did : then Zaſoz giving one of the Players upon the Flute his part 
to play the' Funerals of Pextheus ; and himſelf taking the Head of Craſſus, 
as if he had entred in a fury,beganas loud as his voice would reach to ting 
theſe Verſes : 


From the Chaſe we bring to you, 
Tender Veniſon fat and good, 
Hhich was taken in this Hood, 


All the Company were pleaſed at this SpeRzcle, but one cada 


pleaſed them more ; for when at every Couple the Choire anſwere 


dinging 


"77s to me the Honour"s due: 


and that one of the Aﬀors danced to it ; Maxarthes (for he likewiſe was 
at the Feaſt) leaped from the Table , and took the Head out of his 
hands that held it, as having mote right to it than any other. Where- 
-upon the King made him Preſents according to the Cuitom of the Coun- 
try, and gave Zaſon a Talent. Thus Graſſes tis Expedition ended in a 
Tragedy. However, Orode; received ſoon after a puniſhment equal to 
his — as Surena did firſt , what his ſo many violated Oaths de- 
O 


ſerved ; 


r the King ſoon after made him away out of the Envy he 


bore to his Glory : and for Orodes , being fallen fick of the Droplie , 
after that his Son Pacorus had been ſlain 1ft fight againſt the Romans , 
Phraates his other Son gave him Poyſon, which the force of the Di- 


ſtem 


expelled, fo that the King grew better upon it, whereupon 


Phraates would no more truſt to Poylon , but taking a ſhorter way 
ſtrangled his Father. 


Sometime after the Parthian Army marched into Me/opotamis whither 
their 
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their Captains ſept for Zabienus, and choſe im General, refolved under 
his condudt to invade Syria; and carry their Arms as tar as Mexandria, He 
accepted the Dignity, and at the head of that Army had already pillaged 
arid ſpoiled all that part of Aſa, lying between Euphrates and the /oz1an Sea, 
when complaints thereof came to Lnthopy, who thereupon took a reſolu- 
tion to make War upon the Parthians. But being recalled by the prayers 
and:tears of his Falvia, he returned into /ta/y, where having made an Al- 
liance with Ceſar and Pompey, who was in-Sicily, he ſent Yertiains betore in- 
to Aſia tooppoſe the Parthians, and hinder their further Progrels, and ha- 
ving for himſelf by the favor of his Friends, obtained the Dignity of high 
Prieft, which was held by the defun& Czar, he ſtayd ſometime in Rozwe, 
managing in fellowſhip with them the Publick affairs with great Concord. 
There was at this this time in Anthony's train an Egyptian Aſtrologer who 
( whether it were to gratifie Cleopatra, or that it were fo indeed took the 
boldneſs to tell him, that his fortune was indeed very great and ſplendid, 
but that it was obſcured by Cz/ars, counſelling him to keep as far off that 
young Man as he could ; for ſaid he to him your Genius is over awed by his. 
This diſcourſe diſpleaſed 4nthony, however he followed the Egyptians 
Counſel, and having recommended his affairs to Ceſar, came into Greece, 
and ſtayd that Winter at Athens, where having advice of the firſt ſucceſs 
of Yentidius Arms, that not only Zabienus but Phraates the greateſt of Oro- 
des Captains were ſlain,he made a Solemn Feaſt for the Greeks, and gave 
them the Divertiſement- of Plays and Exerciſes. And afterward being 
ready to ſet forward tothe War, he took 2 Crown of Sacred Olive, and to 
fatishe a certain Oracle, carried along with him a Jar full of the Water of 
the Fountain Clepſydra. Mean while Pacor.:s the Kings Son, being newly 
entred Syria with a powerful Army,/eztidivs defeated him at Cyriſta., The 
ſlaughter here was very great, and Pacors himſelf was ſlain fighting in the 
heed of his Army, ſo that this great Victory revenged the loſs the Romans 
had ſuffered under Craſſus, and the Parthians atter having been thrice 
more beaten, were forced to keep within the bounds of Media and Meſo- 
potamia. Fentidius would not purſue them farther,left he-ſhould contra& 
Anthony's envy, yet whilſt he expeQted him, he reduced to obedience thoſe 
Cities, had revolted and held Antiochus Commagenes beſieged in Samoſata {0 
cloſely, that he offered a thouſand Talents, and to refer himſelf to 4nthony's 
diſcretion. He was not now far off, wherefore Yentidius thought it beſt 
that he ſhould ſend Deputies to him that he himſelf might conclude the 
peace, being well content that Anthony ſhould have the preheminence in 
this affair, leſthe ſhould think Yezridins aſſumed to hinaſelf all the Autho- 
rity, but the Siege having laſted long, and the beſieged out of deſpair re- 
fuming Courage, Anthony was ſatisfied to take up with three hundred Ta- 
lents, and granted peace to Avtiochus. Aﬀetward having taken ſome 
order 1n the Syrian affairs, hereturned to 4thers, giving Yentidins all thoſe 
teſtimonies of his Eſteem, his Services had merited, and ſent him to Rome 
to receive the Honor of Triumph, and he is the only Roman, who till theſe 
our times ever-Triumphed over the Parthians. He was but of mean Birth, 
and mounted not to that high degree of Glory, but by the Friendſhip of 
Aithony, which he made ſuch gocd uſe of, that he confirmed the opimon, 
that A:thony and Ceſar ſucceeded more happily by their Lieutenants then 
by themſelves, for Soſins one of fathony's Captains had done Worthy A&ti- 
ons in Syria, ſo had likewiſe Canidins in his Station on the Confiries of A4r- 
menia, having overcome the Kings of Armenia, Iberia, Albania,gmade his way 
as far as Caucaſus, and gained to the name of 4»thony, Fame and Honor 
among the Barbarians. Phraat:s 
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Phraates having poſſeſſed himſelf of the Eſtates of his Father Crodes 
by the Parricide before ſpoken of, many Parthians left the Kingdom,one of 
which called Morneſes; a Man of Eſteem, and Power, addreſſed himſelf to 
Anthony, who comparing the Fortune of this Fugitive with that of Zhemi- 
ftocles, and equalling himſelf to the Perſian Kings both for Riches and 
Largneſs of Mind, gave him three Cities, Zariſſa, Arethuſa and Hierapolis, 
formerly called Bambice. Afterwards the King having recalled and given 
him ſecurity for his return z 4thony freely di miſſed him, that he might 
flatter Phraates with hopes of peace ; whilſt himſelf out of a paſſibnate de- 
fire he had to recover the Enſigns Craſſ#s had loſt, and the Captives that 
were yet living, ſends back Cleopatra into Egypt, and by the way of Ara- 
bis, a forward towards Armenia where he had appointed the Rendevouz 
of his Forces and thoſe the Kings were tobring him, for there were many 
Friends and Allies of the Romans of whom Artabaſus King of Armenia, the 


moſt conſiderable, furniſhed him with ſixteen thouſand Horſe and ſeyen 


thouſand Foot, ſo that at the Muſter taken when his Army was drawn to- 
gether, the Roman and Italian Foot, amounted to ſixty thouſand Men, the 
Spaniſh and Gas! Horſe to ten thouſand, and the Auxiliary Forcesto thirty 
thouſand, accounting the Light-armed Horſe and Foot. *'Tis faid that all 
this great preparation, and all theſe Forces, which ſtruck terror into the 
BaQtrians and fartheſt diſtant Indians, proved invalid , by the means of 
Cleopatra only, That Anthony, that he might the ſooner ſee her, beganthe 
War without ſtaying for a ſeaſon proper tor the Execution of his deſigns, 
that having as it were his underſtanding infatuated, he did all things incon- 
ſiderately, and was ſo deeply-in love with this Woman that he thought 
not ſo much of overcoming”as of returning ſpeedily to her. For whereas 
he ought to have let his Army Winter in Armen, the better to refreſh it, 
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tyred as it was with a match of * eight thouſand furlongs,and in the Spring * 4 myuſeid 
have fallen into Media, before the Parthians were in the Field, he could not #1. 


brook this delay, but ſetting forward with liis Troops, and leaving 4rme- 
nizonthe left hand,and entring into Atropacens,ſpoiled that whole Country, 
beſides having in his Train three hundred —_ laden with Engines for 
Sieges, among which there was one Ram of ſeventy Foot long, which 
could by no means be repaired if once it were broken, becauſe in thoſe 
Countries no Materials were to be found, there neither growing any trees 
long enough, nor Wood hard enough : to the end he might march the 
ſwifter, he left behind all theſe carriages under the Guard of one Officer 
with ſome Forces. After which belieging a great City called Phraates in 
which was the Wife of the King of the Medes, with his Children, he was 
{oon ſenſible what a fault he had committed in leaving behind thoſe Engines; 
yet he attempted to take the City by raiſing Taraſfes againſt the Wall, but 
this was a work of labor and advanced but flowly. 


Mean while Phraates took the Field with a powerful Army to come 
againſt the Romans, and having intelligence that they had left beliind the 
Waggons and Engines, he ſent a great Body of Horſe, who cut in pieces 
Stratsanus and ten thouſand Foot that he Commanded. And after having 
taken the Engines ſlew a great quantity of others of which number was 
the King Polemon, which diſheartned, and not without reaſon, thoſe who 
had engaged in Anthony's party, diſmayed at ſo mournful a beginning ; 
Infomuch that Artabsſus King of Armenia, who had been the Principal 
eauſe of this War giving over all thoſe hopes he had conceiyed of the Ro- 
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mans retired with his Army into his own Country. And now the Par- 
rhians having lent relief into the City with a thouſand injurious threats re- 
viled the Romans, fo that Anthony, that he might nor let the courages of 
his Men cool in the Idleneſs of a Siege, took with him ten Legions, three 
Prztorian Cohorts and all his Cavalry to go and gather in-Proviſions and 
Forrage, hoping the Enemy would come to oppoſe him, and ſo he might 
gain an opportunity to Fight. After his firlt days march the Parthians ap- 
peared, and he ſeeing that they began to enlarge their Battail round about 
the Roman Camp with deſign to cut off his way of return, he Commanded 
to Sound a March, and to pack up the Tents, as if he were preparing to 
diſcamp, and not to Fight, which done he cauſed' his Army to March be. 
fore the Enemies in form-of a Creſcent with Orders to the Cavalry to 
charge as ſoon as the Vanguard was-advanced, that fo the Legions at the 
{ame time might come to the Charge. The Parthians mean while admi- 
red the Excellent Order of the Roman Army, ſeeing the Soldiers paſs 
along, keeping their Ranks, and Brandiſhing their Piles without making 
the leaſt noiſe, but as ſoon as the Signal was given, and the firſt ſhout 
made,the Roman Horſe preſſed forward to Charge the Parthians, and came 
in {o cloſe to them, that they could no more make uſe of their Arrows. 
Yet they ſtood their ground tor ſome time till the L_ Soldiers run- 
ing in with their ſhouts, and the noiſe of their Bucklers, ſo horribly af- 
frighted the Horſes of the Enemy, that they turned Tail without fl 

blow. Anthony hoping that this battel would end the War, or at leaf 
give a good ſtroke towards Victory,purſued them hard. But when the In- 
| ka had driven them before them * fifty furlongs, and the Horſe had 


. followed them, thrice as far, and that they found but thirty Priſoners, 


and not above fourſcore lain, their courages fell at the conſideration of 
how few they had deſtroyed in this victory in compariſon of the Numbers 
they had loſt at the defence of the Carriages. Next Morning they advan- 
ced to goand force Phraates his Camp, but meeting in their march at firſt 
with a few Parthians, after that with a greater Number, and at laſt with 
the whole Army,who as if they had not been beaten the day before, came 
to the charge and aſſailed them on all ſides, they with much pains and dif- 
ficulty recovered their Camp, where the 47c2z5 whom they beſieged, ha- 
ving ſtormed the Paliſado, and driven off thoſe that defended it, Anthony 
fell into ſnch a paſſion that he decimated all thoſe had quitted their Poſts, 
he drew them oft by Decuricsor Tens, and making them draw Lots, con- 
demned the unfortunate to death, and inſtead of Wheat gave Py Barley 
Bread to the reſt. This War was troubleſome to both parties; and each 
feared more grievous conſequences. For Authony could no, longer go 
abroad to ſeek Proviſion or Forrage without having ſome of his People 
{lain or wounded, and Phraates who knew well that the Parthians would 
rather endure any thing than to keep the Field all Winter outof their own 
, was afraid leſt if the Romans continued the War his People 
would-torſake him, the Air already growing cold by reaſon of the Au- 
tumnal Equinox. Wherefore he made ule of this Artifice. Some Parthians 
known to the Romans, meeting them forraging treated them kindly, letting 
them go away withtheir burthens and praiſing their valor which ther 
King himſelf admired, and that with reafon, for indeed they were the moſt 
valiant Men in the World, and then by degrees drawing nearer they bla- 
med »thony, that he would not make peace with the King, and ſpare the 
lives of ſo many brave people, whom he only ſuffered to loſe time, and 
without giving them opportunity of Fighting made them wait for ny 
Crue 
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cruel Enemies, Famine and Winter , and that in ſuch places as their 
March would be difticult , though the Parthians themſelves were their 
Guides.. This being ſeveral times reported to Anthony, he begah to be- 
more traQtable ; yet he would not ſend to the Parthian, till he had cauſed 
inquiry to be made of thele honeſt Barbarians, whether it were by their 
Kings Order they had ſpoke to the Roman Soldiers:which when they had af: 
ſured it was, conjuring them not to have theleaſt fear or jealouſie, he diſ- 
patched one of his Friends to the King, to demand the, * Enſigns and the 
Caprtives, that he might not ſeem tobe content with an honourable Re- 
treat only ; to which anſwer was returned, That he ſhould not ſpeak of 
that, but that Peace, and a ſafe Retreat ſhould be granted him, on condi- 
tion he would ſpeedily depart, which he did few days after. 


| Though he were very Eloquent in all Aſſemblies , whethet Civil of «Vt; 


Military, yet ſhame and ſadneſs would not let him now ſpeak to his Ar- 
my himſelf. He gave Commiſhon to Domitius eAinobarbus to take his 
lace; and to exhort the Soldiers to be couragious ; ſome took it ill, think- 
ing he did it in ſcorn; but the greater part knowing the cauſe, the eaſilier 
compoſed themſelves to his thoughts. As he was deſigning with him- 
ſelf to return the way he came through the naked Deſerts, a certain Mar- 
dian, of whoſe Courage and Fidelity the Romans had trial in the Fight 
for defence of the Engines , and who knew the manner of the Par- 
thians living, came to ie, and adviſed him to take his March by the 
Foot of the Mountains, which lay on the age hand , and not to expoſe 
his Army loaden with Arms, to ſuch infinite numbers of Archers on 
Horſe-back in Plains-fſo vaſt, and without any covert , for that Phraates 
had no other deſign, but to fall upon him, when by fair words he had made 
him leave his Trenches; and therefore he offered himſelf, both to lead 
them a ſhorter way, and in which they ſhould find abundance of whatever 
was neceſſary for the Soldiers. Anthony propoſed this in Council, not 
ſeeming to diſtruſt the Peace agreed on by the Parthians, but telling then 
he ſhould be well ſatisfied to take a ſhorter way,by which they ſhould find 
good Villages, and that nothing elſe was tobe done, but to take good ſe- 
curity of the Mardian : And he of himſelf deſired he might be bound till 
they had reached Armenia; and thus bound, put himſelt at the Head of 
the Army, and led them two days without any alarm : but on the-third, 
whilſt .4:thony thought of nothing leſs than the Parthians z and that up- 
on the aſſurance of the Peace, the Army marched without ſtanding on 
their Guard, the Mardian eſpying the Bankof a River newly broken, and 
the way, by which they were to paſs, full of Water ; he judged the Par- 
thians had done it to put a ſtop to the Romans, by making difficult the 
paſſage; and ſhowing it to Anthony, adviſed him to prepare to receive the 
Enemy. The Roman General preſently Martialled his Army , —_— 
between the Ranks ſpaces for the Darters and Slingers to make their dit- 
charges. At the ſame time the Parthians appeared , perſwading them- 
ſelves they ſhould now compaſs in the Army , and defeat them ; but the 
light-armed Foot drawing off to receive them, charged them {ſo briskly, 
that after many wounds given and taken they retreated; yet fot ſeveral 
times they renewed the skirmiſh, till the Gaul Horſe marched againlt 
them in a Body, and treated them fo ſeverely, that the remainder ot that 
day they durſt attempt them no more. thorny, by this affault, know- 
ing what he had to do hereafter, made the Army March in Battalia on 


four Fronts , linining not only the Rear , but likewiſe the Flanks with 
Q. Darters 
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Darters and Slingers,and giving Order to the Horſe to repulſc the Enemy,if 
they came to attack them, but not to purſue them too far, after they had 
chaſed them back; ſo that the Parthians, after having thus followed them 
four days with equal loſs, began to give it over,” and making the ground 
of their departure to be the approaching Winter, diſpoſed themſelves on 
the morrow to leave off the purluit. | 


The day before they were tobe gone, one of Athonies Captains, called 
Flavins Gallus, a Valiant and Worthy Man, requeſted a greater number 
of the Light-armed Foot, for defence of the Rearguard, and ſome part 
of the Calvalry from the Wings, as if he had ſome brave exploit ta put 
in execution. Having obtained his deſire , he ſet himſelf to chaſe. back 


the Enemies, that came to skirmiſh, not as before, retreating in his Bo- 


 dy,' as ſoon'ashe had made them giyeground ; but charging them home, 


and obſtinately maintaining the Fight, which being obſerved by thoſe who 
maintained the Rearguard, they recalled him for tear leſt divided 
from the Army. , the Enemy ſhould encompaſs him. *Tis faid farther , 
that 7itivs the Queſtor ſtaid the Enſigns to make him return, reproving 
him for looſing ſo many brave Men; but that Gallus quarrelling with him, 
and bidding him meddle with his own Afﬀairs, he left him, and joyned with 
the main Body. Gellus charging forward on the Enemy , with two 
much heat , found himſelf beſet in the Rear, and onall ſides oppreſſed 
with Showers of Arrows, ſo that he was forced to ſend for aid ; in which 
the Colonels of the Legions, and among the reſt Canidius, who had much 
pqwer with thony, ikeem to have committed a great fault; for where- 
as they ought to have marched with all their Force thither, they ſent 
only ſome few Cohorts ; and as thoſe were defeated, others, not obſerving 
that by this means the, Army would by little and little be put to the rout, 
and had been ſo, if Anthony himſelf had not ſpeedily made in with all 
the Vanguard ; but now thetthird Legion advancing athwart the Fly- 
ers, and ſtanding the ſhack of the Enemy, {top'd them ſhort, and hindred 
their paſſing farther. There were no leſs than three thouſand men ſlain 
in this Engagement , and five thouſand brought off wounded, amo 

whom was Gallus thruft through and through with four Arrows, of which 
he dyed not long after. 4thozy went among the Tents to viſit the 0- 
thers, comforting them, and weeping himſelt out of grief and compaſ- 
ſion ; but they pejoycing to ſee him, took him by the hand, and pray'd 
him to take- care of his own health, and not aMict himſelf any more. 
They called him their Emperour, and told him their wounds were all 
healed, whilſt they ſaw him well. And indeed, there a not in all 
that Age to have been any General that had an Army ſo vigorous, {6 
brave, and ſo patient; and if we have regard to the reſpe& and qbedi» 
ence they bore him, as well great as ſmall, Officers as Soldiers , and the 
high account they made of his favour , preferring it before their own 
ftatety, or their very lives ; certainly he yielded to none of the Ancient Ro- 
mans, and ſurely they were diſpoſed to it by many Motives, by his Noble- 
nels, his Eloquence, his Uprightneſs , his Liberality both frequent and 
great 3 and by the ſweetneſs of his familiar Converſation : but above all 
His tenderneſs and compaſſion for the aMicted, and the care he took to 
ſee them furniſhed with all things neceſſary, made the ſick and wound- 
ed almoſt as well ſatisfied , as if they had been well. Now this Vi&to- 
2 Ban {o raiſed the Enemies hearts, before almoſt tired and deſpairing, 
that they paſſed that night near the Camp in hopes e'er long to be plun- 
dring 
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ring the Publick Trealure and find the Tents deſerted. . On the morrow 

they aſſembled in far greater Numbers, {o that it is thought they could not 

be leſs then forty thouland Horle, for the King ſent thoſe of his own train 

one after another, as to an evident and aſſured victory ( for as for himſelf 

he never engaged in perlon.) In the mean time 2thopy deligning tomake 

an Oration to his Soldiers would have put on a fad coloured habit to move 

the more Compaſſion, but his Friends dilwading him from it, he came to 

the Aſſembly in the Habit of General, he praiſed thoſe had behaved them- 

ſelves well, and declaimed againſt thoſe that fled, of whom the firſt de- 

fired him to be of good Courage, and the laſt having given reaſons for 

their flight offered themlelves to be decimated or what other puniſhment 

he pleaſed, {o that he would forbear to afflict himſclf, and to look ill upon 

them. Thereupon lifting up his eyes to heaven, he belought the Gods, 

that if any Divinity were jealous of his paſt happineſs, they would let all 

the miſeries wherewith he was threatned to fall upon his own head, and 

give Victory to the reſt of the Army. The next day they again ſet forward 

in better Order, ſo that the hopes of the Parthiaris who atlailed them be- 

gan to decay, for they thought they were come to Pillage and Plunder and 

not to fight ; but finding themſelves ſtifly beat back by the Roman Piles, 

which the Soldiers now diſcharged with a wonderful Alacrity, they once 

again were forced to give ground. Yet ceaſed they not from following the 

Roman Army, and one day as they galled them with their Arrows, whilſt 

they were deſcending a little Hill, the Targetiers faced about, and after 

having received the light Armed Foot into the Ranks, ſct their Knees to 

the ground, and Ranging their Bucklers one above another, formed a 

* Teſtudo, where the Bucklers riling by degrees Reſembled in ſome mea- *  catied bes 
ſure the Seats of a Theater. And indeed this was an Excellent Rampire {of its re- 

againſt the Arrows for they {lid away on both ſides the Teſtudo, The Par- or” x" 
thians thinking the Romans were thus ſet down out of wearineſs,giving over 
their Bow's came to charge them at Puſh of Pike, but they Riſing all at once 
and giving a great ſhout, with their Piles broke the foremoſt Ranks, and 
forced the relt to Flight. 


But in the mean time Famine began ſorely to opprels the Army, for the XVIIE, 
Soldiers being continually in Fight, could not range abroad for Proviſions, 
beſides there wanted Mills,the greateſt part being left bchind becauſe either 
Beaſts of Carriage were dead, or imployed to carry the {tck and wound- 
ed, fo that 'tis ſaid a Buſhel of Wheat, 4hexs Meaſure,' was fold for fifty 
Drams, and Barly Bread for its weight in Silver, they were forced at latt 
to eat Roots and Herbs, and becauſe they found but few that were known 
they were neceſſitated to make experiment of all they met with, and un. 
happily fell upon an Herb that cauſed Madneſs, and in the concluſion 
proved death, for as {oon as any had eaten of it, they loſt their Underſtand- 
ing and Memory, and fell to turning upſide down, and removing all the 
Stones they met with, believing they were at work upon ſome very ſerious 
matter, fo that all the Camp was filled wirh People rooting up, and remo- 
ving Stones from one place to another, who at laſt died vomiting of 
Cholor. Wine was the Cure for this Diſtemper, but it was not to be 
had, inſomuch that *ris ſaid Autbory ſeeing 1o many of his People die, and 
the Parthiafis {till at his heels, often cryed out, Oh the ten thouſand! Ad- 
miring thoſe ten thouſand Men whounder the Conduct of .Yezophon march- 
ed a much longer way making their retreat from the Plains of Baby/on to 
the Sea without looſing ſo much as one Man though in their way they 
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were often aſſaulted by far greater Numbers of Enemies. The Parthians 
ſceing they could not hinder the Romans March, nor engage them to di- 
vide one from the other, and that they had been often beaten, began again 
to talk civilly to thoſe, went abroad tor Corn and Forrage, ſhowing them 
their unbent Bowsand telling them that now they might freely go, and in- 
deed there appeared only ſome Medes, who patled a day or two's march 
farther, without committing any Act of Hoſtility, but only under pretence 
to ſecure the Towns diſtant from the great Road. After theſe Civilities 
and Fair words, the Romans were ſomewhat more hearty. Anthony him- 
felf grew a little pleaſant and began to haye ſome inclination for the way 
of the plain, becauſe it was told him, that there was greater conveniency 
of Water then in the Mountains. As he had reſolved it,one of the Enemies 
called Mithridates, Couſin to that AZoreſes who had fled for refuge to 
Anthony, and to whom hehad given three Cities, came to the Camp, and 
asked for any one that could talk with him, either in the Syrian or Parthian 
Tongue. Alexander of the City of Antioch a truſty Friend of Anthoxies 
ain himſelf, the Parthian after having told him, that what he did 
was for Moneſes ſake, asked him if he ſaw far afore thoſe high Mountains 
that touched one another. He making Anſwer he ſaw them well. The 
Parthians ( faid the other) lie there in Ambuſh with all their Forces (for 
this Plain extends it ſelf as far as thoſe Mountains) and there they wait 
for you out of hopes that giving credit to their fair words, you will leave 
p_ Road to Crols the Plain. In the other way you have nothing to ſuffer 

ut Labor and Thirſt to which you are already accuſtomed, but if you en- 
gage in this, Anthony will ſcarce come better off then Craſſus. And ha- 
ving {aid thus much he departed. This being reported to Anthony he was 
afraid, and conferred with his Friends, and with the Mardian,whom he 
found of the ſame judgment, for he knew thzt the way of the Plain though 
there were no Enemy to be feared, was hard to find, and many difficult 
paſſes whilſt all the inconvenience of the other was want of water only for 
one days march. Determining therefore to take the way of the Moun- 
tains and to depart the ſame night, Orders were given to the Soldiers to 
furniſh themſelves with water, and becauſe the moſt part wanted Veſlels, 
they filled their Head-pieces and certain $kins ſewed together. The Army 
was already fet forward, when the Parthians having intelligence of it, 
contrary to their cuſtom followed them by night. About break of day the 
came up with the Rearguard, 2nd fell upon them, tired as they were wit 
Travel and want of {leep, for that night the Romans had marched * two 
hundred and forty Furtongs, and did not believe the Enemy could be ſo 
{oon upon them, which made them almoſt looſe their Courage, beſides 
their thirſt encreaſed with their Fight, being forced to fightand march 
together. Mean while the Vanguard met with a River clear and cool, 
but whoſe falt and venemous waters, ulcerated the bowels as ſoon as they 
were drunk, and provoked an intolerable thirſt. The 'ardian had gr- 
ven notice to the Soldiers of it, but that could not hinder them, though hi 


forbad it never-1o much from drinking. n:hozy himſelf came amongſt 
them, and conjured them ro have yet a little patience, ſhewing them 
that they were not far from another River where they might drink, and 
that henceforward the way was craggy and unaccefſible tor Horſe, and 
therefore the Enemy mult of neceſſity retire; at the ſame time he cauſed 
the Retreat to be Sounded, that at leaſt the Soldiers might a little refreſh 
themſelves in the ſhade. 
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As they pitch'd their Tents, and that the Parthians were retired, ac- IIS. 


cording to their Cuſtom. 4/thridates came again, and Alexander going 
out to meet him, he adviſed him to raiſe the Camp, after the Army had 
never fo little refreſhed themſelves, and to march with all the ſpeed they 
could paſt the other River, tor that was the bounds of the Parthians, be- 
yond which they wonld not go. Thus advice being brought to Anthony ; 
heſent to the Parthians by Alexander Cups and Veſlels of Gold, of which 
he took as much as his Coat would cover. The reſt of this days March 
was without any Alarm, but the night following was troubled by the 
Romans themſelves, who made it both hurtful and dangerous ; for they 
killed thoſe wha had any Gold or Silver to rob them, plundered the pub- 
lick Treaſury loaden on the Beaſts of Carriage, and at Jaſt, Anthony's owri 
Equipage, even to his neceſſary Veſſels and Tables of ineſtimable price , 
which the Thieves broke in pieces , and divided amongſt them, that 
occaſioned ſo great a tumult, and ſo ſtrange an affright (for they thoughr 
the Enemy already maſter of the Baggages) that 4-thony having called 
to him one of his Guards, named Ramnss , who was his freed Man, he 
forced him to promiſe him upon Oath to run him through with his Sword, 
as ſoon as he ſhould command it, and to cut off his Head, left he ſhould 
fall into the power of the Enemy, or be known when he was dead. This 
diſcourſe having drawn tears from Anthony's Friends : The Mardian came 
to intreat him to take Courage, by telling him, that by a certain moiſt and 
freſh Wind very pleaſant to the Noſtrils, he knew well they were not 
for from the River,which he gueſſed beſides by the length of the way they 
had gone ; and the time (for the night was far ſpent) At the ſame time 
they brought him word, that all the Tumult was occaſioned by the aya- 
rice of the Soldiers, who had plundered one another ; wherefore that he 
might put in order this troubled and diſperſed multitude, he made a halt ; 
about break of day, the Tumult _ quite calmed, every.one began to 
fall into his Rank, when ona ſudden the Rearguard felt the Parthian Ar- 
rows; the Light-armed Foot was preſently commanded out, and the Tar- 
getiers, as betore, formed a Teſtudo againſt the Enemies ſhot, who durſt 
not approach them too nigh. Art laſt, _ fought in this manner for 
ſome little way, the Vanguard perceived the River, where being arrived} 
the Horſe was ſent out againſt the Parthians, and they'began to pas over 
the ſick. The Fight by little and little grew colder, for the Parthians at 
the ſight of the River unbent their Bows, telling the Romans they might 
paſs without any fear, and highly commending their Courage: When 
they were got on the other ſide, they repoſed themſelves at leiſure, then 
ſet forward on their March, not confiding too much in the words of the 
Parthians ; and ſix days after their laſt Fight, they arrived on the Banks 
of Araxis, a River which divides /edia from Armenia, they thought it 
both deep and rapid ; and there was a rumour ſpread, that the Enemy 

was conung, to encounter them at their paſſage : but after they had happi- 
ly croſſed it, and ſaw themſelves in ſecurity, in the Territories of Armenia, 
as if they had gained a Port after a Storm ; they adored the Earth, em- 

bracing one another, and weeping for joy ; yet it happened, that na_ 
into a Country abundant in all things, after fo long a ſcarcity, they ſo 
overcharged theif Stomachs, that many of them fell ſick, either of the 
Dropſie or Colick. Anthony , out of datiger , took a Muſter of his Ar- 

my, and found that he had loſt in this Expedition twenty thouſand Foot, 

and four thouſand Horſe, of which more than half dyed of ficknels. _ 
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his departure from about Phraates till this time , he had made ſeyen and 
twenty days March without reſting, during which he had fought eighteen 
times againlt the Parthians with advantage : But theſe Vittories were to 
no'purpoſe; for not being able to purſue the Enemies far after he had 
routed them, 'they remained imperfect, Now 1t 1s firmly believed, thar 
Axrtabaſas, King of Armenia, was the caule that 4nthony gained not an al- 
ſolute Victory ;' for had he had with him' the fixteen thouſand Horle 
armed after the manner of the Parthians , and accuſtomed to 6ght with 
them, which that King led back out of AZeaia, the Parthians fo many 
tines overcome, could never have rallied, becauſe that after the Romans 
had routed them,the Armenians following the chaſe,had made it a perfect 
Victory. Wherefore all men adviſed Azthony to puniſh Artabaſus ; bur 
he thought he did more prudently, not to reproach him with his perfidi- 
ouſneſs. On the contrary, he remitted nothing of the Honour and Civi- 
ty he uſually ſhewed him, becauſe he ſaw his Army weak, andin a tyred 
condition: but making another Voyage into Armenia, he obligedhim by 
fair words to come and meet him ; and having arreſted him, led him 
Captive to AMexandria, whither he entred in Triumph, which much dil- 
pleaſed the Romans, who were vexed that he communicated the Honours 
of their Cities to the Egyptians : but this happened in the time of the 
Declination of the Republick. After this, the Kings of the Medes and 
Parthians quarrelled about the Roman Spoils ; wherefore the Median ſee- 
ing himſelt the weakeſt, and fearing to looſe his Kingdom , ſent to 4»- 
thony to eagige him to begin the War afreſh, offering him to that effect 
his 'Forces, and his' Alliance. Upon theſe offers the Roman conceived 
great hopes, becauſe he believed that to have ſubdued the Parthians, he 
wanted nothing but Archers and Horfemen, which riow offered of them- 
ſelves: he was therefore reſolved to pals into Armenia, with deſign to 
make-a conjunction of his Forces, with thoſe of the Mede on the Banks of 
Araxes ; and 1{o go together to make War upon the Parthians ; but be- 
ing prevented by the diflentions of Ofavins and Cleopatra, he referred this 
Expedition to another Seaſon, though *tis {aid the Parthians were at this 
time divided among themſelves. He notwithſtanding once afterwards re- 
turned to Media, where having contracted an Alliance and Friendſhip 
with that King, he demanded one of his Daughters, whom he married 
to one of his Sons he had by Cleopatra ; and that done , he returned, 
— of the Civil Wars , which now began to break out into a 
ame. | 


T he End of the Parthian War. 
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I He importance of this Har, aud the Power of Mithridates. Il. 7he 
Foundation of the Kingdom of Bithynia. Ill. Foundation of the 

Kingdom of Cappadocia, and the cauſe or pretence of the Roman Wars 
einſ Mithridates. IV. Mithridates ſexds Pelopidas to the Roman 
ommiſſaries to complain of Nicomedes, V. Mithridates fieſes on opp 
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padocia for his Son, and Pelopidas in vain remonſtrates the State of 
Matters tothe Roman Commuſſaries.,. VL T he-beginning of the Har 
b the firff \Battel between Nikomedd.,! and the Lieutenants, of Mithri- 
ates , whetein Nitomedes is defeated: VIL Swndry ſwecefſes of Mi- 
thridates Arms. VIII. Zhe Commiſſion of this War given to Sylla , 
and the Maſſacre of the Italians in Aſia. IX. The Siege of Rhodes by 
Mithridates, who #s forced to raiſe it. X. The Siege of the Port of Pixz- 
uns; £»d of Athens by Sylla. ; XL 7 he Nie of, Athens taken abt [ag d, 

| and-after it the Port of m. XII. 712 Battel between Sylla a e- 
© 1aus, near Cheronea, where by ng defeats Archelaus. XII. 'Mithridares 
cruelty to the Tetrarchs of Alia, and Inhabitants of the Iſland of Chios. 
XIV. he fight between Sylla an# Archelaus near Orchomene , where 
Archelaus is beaten. XV. ZThe Attions of Fimbria, and the ſecond ſacking 
of Troy. XVI. The firſt accommodation betwixt Mithtidates ad the Ro- 
mans. XVII. The death of Firabria Sylla s ettlement of Aﬀia, and re- 
turn to Rome, XVIIL. Zhe ſecond ar with Mithridates by Mutzna, 
which ſoon ends with a ſerond Peace. - XIX. The- beginning of the = 
War of th: Romans againſt Mithridates, wherein he at firſt hath the ad- 
vantage. XX. Lucullus being Conſul'; hath Commiſſion for this War , 
raiſes the Siege of Cylica, and beſieges Mithridates, to the loſs of his whole 
Army. XXI. - Many Syghts between Lucullus and Mithridates, who is at 
laſt forced torretire to, Figranes. XXU. , Lucullus wakes Far on Tigra- 
nes , aud Nithridates together , and \after many Yiftories is revoked. 
XX1II. Pompey's Har againſt the Pirates. XXIV. Pompey's attions a- 
gainſt Mithridates , who forſakes his &jngdom. XXV. Pompey's Con- 
queſts in Aſia, XXVI. Mithridates returns with new Forces , and pre- 
es to renew+#he-/Var, XXVII His-Son Pharnaces conſpires againſs him 
Death and *Elogy,-\ XXVIIE Pompey ſertles the Afian Aﬀaivs, re- 


Z 


Ctirns to Rome, and enters in Triumph. - 


Tthridates being dead, after having maintained War againſt 
. the Romaps for two and forty years;they added to their Em- 
pu Bithynia, Caappaocia, and all the Neighbouring Nations 
rdering on the Zzxine Sea : and as the putting an end to 
RO this War, raiſed their Courage ; ſo they ubdued, as a CON- 
fequence to it, all the reſt of Cilicia; the Provinces of Syria, which are 
Phenicia, Czloſyria and Paleſtine, with all the Upland nigh the Zuphrates , 
which were never poſſeſſed by A/ithridates : They impoſed Tributes pre- 
{ently on ſome of wr people,but ſubjected not others to it, till ſome time 
after. As for __ Galatia, Phrygia, the Myſia contiguous to it, 
together with Zyaia, /onia, Caria, and other parts of Aſia, which depend- 
ed on the Kingdom of Pergamus , with the old Greece and Macedon, of 
which Mithridates was ſeiſed, they reduced them under their obedience , 
and impoſed Tributes on ſeyeral Nations, that had never before paid them 
any. *Tis for theſe Reaſons (as I imagine) they eſteemed this War of ſuch 
importance to them, that they termed this Victory ſo Magnificent ; and 
that __ gave (which remains to this our age) that General, under whoſe 
Conduct they had performed all theſe brave AQtions, the firname of Great, 
becauſe of the great numbers of Provinces, he either reſtored to theirEmpire, 
or added by Conquelt : beſides,alfo for the length of this War,andthe Gene- 
rolity of Mithridates, who was both powerful and indefatigable, (as he ſuf- 
ficiently made appear) for he had more than four hundred Ships of his — 
$9 an 
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and hath ſomteimes had in Arms fifty thouſand Horſe; and two hundred 
and fifty thouſand Foot, with all Engines of War, and Arms neceſſary fot 
ſo great a Multitude. He was likewiſe —_ by the Kings and So- 
veraigns of drmenia, Scythia, and all thoſe Nations inhabiting from Pox- 
rus, and the Palus Meotis to the Thractan Boſphorus.'* He was” ſeht 
likewiſe to make Alliance with ſome of the' principal men of Rome, who 
were then engaged in a troubleſome Civil War, and :{ome of which had 
fieſed on Spain, he treated with the Gauls, that on that ſide he might de- 
{fturb /7aly. He likewiſe filled the Sea from Galicia tothe Pillars of Her- 
cules with Pyrates, who diſturbing Navigation, and hindring Traffick be: 
tween the Cities , cauſed for a long time $reat ſcarcity of Proviſions. In 
ſhort, he did and attempted all that was poſſible: 'Infomuch, that all the 
people, from the Eaſt to the Weſt, found themfelves concerned in theſe 
Commotions ; for either they were in Arms themſelves; 'ar ſent Auxihia- 
ry Troops, or were tormented by the Coflaires, or by their Neighbours, 
or elſe for their Neighbours ſakes : So many different intereſts there were 
in this War. The Romans alone gain'd advantage by it :' For after it was 
finiſhed, they extended their Empire from the Weſt, as far as Zaphrates. 
I could not poſſibly divide by -Provinces' what paſſed in each, be: 
cauſe the moſt conſiderable Attions were done atthe ſame time, and are 
link'd* one within another : But I have treated of them apart where ever 
they would admit of a ſeparation. 


The Greeks are of opinion, that the Thracians, who went to the Wars 
of 7roy under Rheſus (their Captain being by night ſhin by Diomedes, as 
Homer lays) retired themſelves to the Mouth of the Faxine Sea, where 
there is but a ſmall ſtrait to pals over into 7hrace ; but fot want of Ship- 
ing, a part of them ſtaid there, and called the Country Bebrycia ; atid the 
reſt paſs'd over above Byzantiwmm, to the place where the Bithynian Thra- 
cians inhabit, near the River Bithyas z from whence being forced by Fa- 
mine, they returned to Zebricia, whoſe name they changed, and called it 
Bithynia, from the name of the River they had lefr, and that name did 
perpetuate in their Deſcendants, there not being very great difference be- 
tween Bithynia and Bebricia, This 1s the opunon of fome : Others ſay 
that Bithys, the Son of Fupiter and Thrace, was the firſt King of Thrace 
and Bithynia, who gave names to theſe Regions. I was wikis to ſay 
thus much of Bithynia, by way of Preface; and I believe it likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary, being writing the Roman Hiſtory,' to ſay ſomewhat of the nine 
and forty Kings that Reigned in this Kingdom,before the Romatis became 
Maſters of it. Pruſias, firnamed the Hunter, had married the Siſter of 
Perſeus,King of Macedon. However, when the War happened between the 
Romans, and his Wives Brother, he remained Neuter ; and yet after Per- 
ſens was taken Priſoner, he went and preſented himſelt before the Roman 
Captains, (in his Gownand Slippers, with a Hat on, and his Head ſhaven, 


juſt like thoſe Slayes, to whom their Maſters had given liberty by will ; . 


and to all this ridiculous dreſs, he had a villanous aſpett, and was very low 
of ſtature) when he came near the Captains, he told rhem in Latin, 7 am 
the freed man of the people of Rome : at which they burſt our ina laughter, 
and ſent him to the City, and he appearing the fame ridiculous Creature 
at Rome, obtained favour. Not long after, being fallen at variance with 
Attalus, King of that part of Aja, which =_ about Pergamus, he in ho- 
ſtile manner invaded his Country ; which being comie to the Senares 
knowledge, Deputies were ſent to him, forbidding him to proceed _ 
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farther in a War againſt Mttalns, Friend and Allic of the people gf Rome z 
and when he ſeemed ſomewhat unwilling to obey the Deputicggvigoroufly 
charged him, cer to comply with the Orders of the Senate, or:gome 
only with a thouſand Horſe upon the Frontier, where ttalus ,expetted 
him with a like number to decide the difference by Combat ; he deipiſing 
the ſmall numbers that were with tals, and hoping by this:means 
eaſily to defeat him, ſent ſome of his before ito give notice, that hg;would 
be ſuddenly at the,place appointed with his thouſand Horſe: but heigame 
with/his whole, Army, as it he were to give Battel. A4ralus, and the Ro- 


man:Commillaries, who had angelligenceof it, eſcaping ſeveral ways, he 
came and took hel Baggage, which they were forced to leave behind , 
and went ang bel; a..City, called \Vicephoria, took it, raſed it; and 


ſet fire on their Temples. . After which he purſued £talus fo gloſe, tha 

he bloak'd lum up In; ergamms.... Hereupon the Senate ſent other Commii 

faries,who ordexed him to.gay all the damages 414/45 had ſuſtained in this 
War, which ſo terrified hum, that he .abeyed , retired, and for intereſt 
delivered up immediately to Ltalvs twenty Ships with Decks, and agreed 
topay him at a certain day, five hundred Talents of Silyer , according 
to: the Order: of the Commillaxies. He was very cruel , and therefore 
harley hisSubjeRs ; but his Fon /Vicowede was extremely beloyed,where- 
fore his Father growing jealous , ſent him to ſojourn at Rome ; from 
whence, hearing thathe was there likewiſe in good eſteem, he gaye him 
Commiſſion to demand of the Senate a releaſe of the money he ſtill owed to 
Attelus. He had ſent eras to affiſt him in the foliciting the Aﬀeair , 
with private Order to ſay nothing to his Son, if it were granted , but if 
it were denyed, to, kill him in the City ; and to favour his retreat, after 
the Murder, he cayfed ro lye ready near unto Rome ſome Ships with two 
thouſand Soldiers. , eras ſeeing the releaſe would not be granted, (be- 
cauſe 4ndronicus ſent by Attalus to oppole the Demand, had made it ap- 


- pear that the ſum adjudged came far ſhort of the kg, he had ſuſtain- 


ed) and that on the other ſide Vicomedes was much eſteemed at Rome, 
knew nat what to reſolve on. He durſt neither undertake to kill him, 
nor to return anta*Bithynia. Jon ſhort, he ſtaying at Rome after his Com- 
miſſion-was expired, the young Prince cameto ſee him, at which he was 
nat at all diſpleaſed. They-conſpired againſt Pruſias, and aſſociated in 
the conſpiracy Zzdronicus,, the Envoy of Attalns, to the end he might 
perſwade his Maſter to aſſiſt Acomedes, and to put him in poſſeſſion of 
the Kingdom of Bithynia. They came to this end together to Bernice , 
a little City of ZFpire,where meeting togerher on board by night to conſult 
what they had todo, after the Conterence they parted every one to 
his awn Ship. Morning being come, /Vicomeze appeared onthe Hatches, 
in a Purple Robe, with a Diadem round his Head, after the manner of 
Kings. Azdronicys goes to him, and ſalutes him in the Quality of King, 
and with five hundred Soldiers he had there, joyns himſelf to his Train. 
Menas ſeems ſurpriſed, as if he had not known of \Vicomedes being there, 
and conferring with his two thouſand Soldiers, ſeems at firſt extremely en- 
raged ; but atter ſome diſcourſe, Of two Kings which we have ({aid he) the 
one is at home, the other is abroad, wherefore conſider what you are to do for 
the future,and conſider well, ſince on this opportunity depends your ſafety. I an 
of the opinioa we ought to ſtick to him , who is likelieſt to become Maſter ; one 
is old, the other young ; one is hated by the Bithynians, they deſire the other 
the moſt conſiderable perſons of Rome love the youns Man; Andronicus, who 
bas joyned with him, promiſes the aſſiſtince of Kinz Attalus , the next Neigh- 
| bour 
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bour to Bithynia , 4 powerful and ancient Enemy of Prufias, To this he 
added the cruelty ot the old King , the violences he had committed, the 
indignities he had done to an infinite number of people : and in ſhort, the 
publick hatred. And perceiving that the Soldiers did, as well as himſelf, 
abhorr his Crimes, he led them to VVicommedes, and was the next after- 4z- 
dronicus that ſaluted him King, and fubmitted to him with his two thou- 
{and Men. Atralus gladly received this young Prince, who went forth- 
with to him, and ſent to ſummon Pruſszs to give his Son ſome Cities for 
his Reſidence, and ſome Lands for his Maintenance. He made anſwer, 
That he would e'er long give him all Attalus his Kingdom, to the Con» 
queſt of which, he was already come into 2 : And therewithal ſends 
to Rome, to make complaint of Nicomedes and Attalus, and to cite them 
to judgement. But Attalus entred immediately into Bithynia, with thoſe 
Forces he had in readineſs, where by little and little, all the people de- 
clared for Nicomedes. As for Pruſias , not truſting in any perſon, and 
hoping the Romans would diſingage him of this Aﬀair, he obtained from 
Digilles the Thracian, his Father-in-law , five hundred Soldiers, with 
whom he confided the guard of his perſon, and ſhut himſelf up in the 
Fortreſs of \Vices. The Deputies of Pruſias being come to Rome, the 
Pretor of the City, for ſome time, delay'd their Audience, becauſe he fa- 
voured Mttalus his concerns. At length having introduced them into the 
Senate, he had Orders to make choice of three Commiſſioners to put an 
end to this War. Hechoſe three, of which one having formerly received 
a blow on the Head with a Stone, the Scars ſtill remained , which made 
his Viſage deformed; the ſecond was lame of his Feet; and the third was lit- 
tle better than a Fool ; which made Cato, {cofting at this Deputation, ſay, 
That it had neither Head, Feet, nor Soul. The Commiſlaries being gone 
to Bithynia, ordered the Kings to lay down their Arms, upon which /Vi- 
comedes and Attalus made a {ſhew of yielding tothe Authority of the Se- 
nate : but the Bithynians, whom they had ſuborned, loudly declared, That 
they ſhould never be able to undergo the cruelty of Pruſizs, eſpecially now 
he had known their averſion to him : wherefore, becauſe the Senate had 

et heard nothing of theſe complaints , and {o the Commiſſaries could 
ok no Orders concerning them, they returned without doing any thing, 
Pruſias ſeeing himſelf fruſtrated of the Romans aſſiſtance, = reliance 
of which he had made no preparations,retired to Vicomedia,a very ſtrong 
place, where he reſolved to ſuſtain a Siege ; but the Inhabitants be- 
trayed their King, opening the Gates, and letting in Vicomedes and his 
Army; and Pruſ#as taking SanQtuary in the Temple of Z»pirer,was lain 
by orders of his Son. Thus Nicomedes began to —_ in Bithynia, in- 
ſtead of his Father. After him his Son NVicomedes, {irnamed Philopator 
ſucceeded, and was confirmed in his Kingdom by Decree of the Senate. 
Such was the State of Aﬀairs in Birhynia; and if any deſire to know 
mvre, the Grand-child of this laſt, called likewiſe \Vicomedes , by his 
laſt Will and Teſtament, appointed the people of Xome Heir to this 
Kingdom. 


As for what concerns Cappadocia, 1 cannot certainly fay upon whom 
it depended before the time of-the Macedonians, whether it had particu: 
lar Kings, or were a Province of Darius his Kingdom : Rut it 1s like- 
ly that Alexander, going to War againſt Darius, left, thele peo le Tri- 
butary under their own Princes, becauſe we find that he reſtoged 4miſa, 


a City which had been a Colony of the Athenians, to a popular admini- 
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ſtration, according to the Cuſtom of the Anceſtors. The Hiſtorian Hie- 
ronymns ſays, He did not ſo much as come near thee Nations ; and that 
to encounter Darizs, he took his March nearer the Sea by Pamphilia and 
Cilicia, Perdiccas, who commanded the Macedonians after Mexander , 
took Ariarathes, Governour of Cappadocia, and hanged him ; whether it 
were for revolting , or to reduce that Country under the Macedonian 
Dominion, I know not. He gave to Emmeres of Cardis the Government 
of that Province, who having been lain for ſhaking off the Macedonian 
Yoke ; Antipater,who had the Adminiſtration of the Afairs of Macedon af- 
ter Perdiccas , lent Nicanor Satrapas into Cappadocia. Some time after 
diſſenſion happening among the Macedonians themſelves , -Lntigonns 
drove Zzomedon out of his Government of Syria, and ſeifed it. Now he 
had for his particular Friend, Mithridates of the Blood Royal of Perſiz,and 
once ſleeping, he dream'd that he ſowed Gold in a Hield, and Mthrida- 
tes gathered it , and carryed it to Poztus , upon which he made him 
Prifner, and would have put him todeath, but he eſcaped, accompani- 
ed only with ſix Horſemen,and fortifying himſelf in a certain Village of Cap- 
padocia, many others came in to him, and whilſt the Macedonians were en- 
gaged in other Aﬀairs, made himſelf Maſter of Cappadocia, and all the Nati- 
ons neighbouring on Poxtus. At length having mightily extended his Do- 
minion,he left to his Children a great ſcope of Country, over which they 
Reigned one after another, till this A77thridates, who had War with the 
Romans, Bur both the Kingdoms of Poztrs and Cappadocia, having been 
joyntly poſſeſſed by the Succeſlors of the firlt Mithridates ; it is of im> 
portance to know how they came divided, and who were Kings of Pox- 
tus, and whoof Cappaaocia, The firſt, under whom the change began, was 
Mithridates Energetes ', who only tiled himſelf King of Poxtns, hating 
the Cappadocians, and treating them like a conquered Country. He had 
made an Alliance with the people of Rome, and did efteQually fend them 
Auxiliary Shipping againſt the Carthaginians. There ſucceeded him his 
Son of the ſame name, with two ſfirnames , Fupator and Dionyſixs, whom 
the Romans commanded to quit Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, who had pur 
himſelf under the protettion of the people of Rome, and ſeemed to have 
more right to that Kingdom than the other. It's poſſible too, that being 
jealous of the greatneſs of AMithridates Monarchy, they were glad of this 
pretence to thyide it. However it were, the King obey'd. But Socrates, 
lrnamed Chreftus (Brother of Vicomedes, the Son of the firft Vicomedes, 
and Grandchild to Pruſ;as, the ſame that had been confirmed in his King- 
dom of Bithyzia by. the Decree of the Senate ) having ſome controyer- 
fie with his Brother, was afſifted by Mithridates, who ſent him with an 
Army. into Bithynia , where he ſciſed on the Kingdom, and at the ſame 
time Mithrazs and Bagoas, having driven Ariobarzanes out of the King- 
dom of Cappadocia , wherein the Romans had eſtabliſhed him, placed 4- 
Fikyathes in his ftead. © So that the Romans found themſelves obliged'to 
fftore Nicomedes and Ariobarzanes each to his Kingdom. To this pur- 
ſe they ſent their Commiſſaries , of whom Aanius Aquilins was the 
Chief, and gave Orders to Z. C//ius,yho commanded in that part of 46, 
With a little Army to affiſtthem ; and likewiſe gave the ſame commands 
to Zupator himſelf: but he, who had ſtill a pretence to C:ppadocia, and re- 
membred thatnot long fince the Romans had deſpoiled him of Phryz1a (as 
we have ſaid in our Hiſtory of the Afﬀairs of Greece) would not concern 
himſelf. However, Caffius and 47anirs with thoſe Forces Cafſins had, and 
what they could raiſe in Phryzza, re-eſtabliſhed Vicomed:s in _—_— nl 
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Ariobar zanes in Capt41ocia, and afterwards counſelled them both to make in- 
curſions into A7ithridates his Country, and to pick with him any occaſi- 
on of War, aſſuring them that the Romans aſſiſtance ſhould not be want- 
ing;yet neither of them durſt attempt ſo powerful an Enemy: but when the 
Commilſlarics again preſſed them to it ; /Vicomedes,who owed a great ſum 
of Money to the Commillaries, and the Captains, by the agreement made 
for his re-eſtabliſhment; and had likewiſe formerly taken up great ſums 
at intereſt from the Romans ſetled in Aſia, who now called them in, in- 
vaded (as it were whether he would or no) the Territories of Mithridates, 
pillaging all as far as the Gates of the City of Lmeſtris, without any op- 
poſition. For though the King of Poztus had very good Forces rea- 
dy , 'yet he ſtill gave ground, that he might make his tale the 
better. 


But Nicomedes being returned with a booty of ineſtimable ne Ty 
thridates ſent Pelopidas to the Roman Captains and Commiſſaries, and 
though he knew they wiſhed for the War, and had been the cauſe of this 
i——_ he took no notice of it, expecting greater and more worthy 
cauſes of the War that was preparing. He gave himin charge only to 
{peak of that Friendſhip and Alſianoe he and his Father had with the Peo- 
ple of Rome. But (laid Pelopidas ) inſtead of Proteiting him, you have 
taken from him Phrygia and Cappadocia, of which this laſt was the inheri- 
tance of his predeceſſors, and left to hins by ſucceſſion from his Father ; and the 
other the recompenſe of his Viftory over Ariſtonicus, 4 recompenſe he received 

rom your General, or rather which he bought with his mony ; and now you 
ſuffer Nicomedes to ſtop up his paſſage from Pontus, and ſpoil all his Country 
as far as the Gates of Ameſtris. Mot but that the King was as you know ſuf- 
fictently powerfu!, and too well rs to reſiſt him, but he would have you 
eye witneſſes of what has paſſed. And now you have ſeen it, Mithridates yorur 
Friend and Allie, begs you in quality of his Friends and Allies ( for thoſe 
are the Terms of the Treaty ) to ſuccour thoſe Nicomedes thus wrongs, or at 
' leaſt impeach his farther violence. To this the Deputies from NVicomedes 
made Anſwer. That it was wot at this inſtant only, that Mithridates had 
laid Ambuſhes for him, that he had made Socrates his Brother to enter in 
Hoſtile manner into his Kingdom, who but for him had been quiet, and yielded 
to the right of Primogeniture in his Elder Brother. *Tis moſt true Gentlemen 
( ſaid the Chief of this deputation) Mithridates a/one ftirr'd up that young 
Man to make War againſt him, whom the Senate and People of Rome had 
made King of Bithynia ; 7Towhom do you think this injury was meant more 
than to you? and though by your Edit the Kings of Alia are forbia to medals 
with Europe, he with the ſame injuſtice has fees ſeveral places in the Cher- 
ſoneſus ; all theſe Ations are but Signals of the violence he intends to you. You 
may if you pleaſe wait for the effeits; for what mean his great preparations 
as if the War were already Declared? JVhy ſo many Auxiliary Troops of 
Thracians, Scythians, and ſo many other Neighborinz Nations? He allies 


- 5 
himſelf with the King of Armenia, ſends Avents into Egypt an4 Syria to ſo- 
licite the Alliance of thoſe Kings, has already three hundred Ships of War 
fitted, and is ftill buildins more, having fetcht from Phoznicia aud Egypt 
Mariners and Pilots, ſuch mighty preparations are never wade againſt 
Nicomede, but a2ainft you. He is exceeding anzry too, that having bought 
Phrygia of one of your Generals, that ſuffered himſelf to be over-reacht, you 
have commanded him to reſtore it as goods unjuſtly got. And as much vexed he 
is that you have given Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and fearing l:ft your 


power ſhould encreaſe from day to day, the complaints he makes to you ”_ 
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him only for a pretente to Arm, and aſſault you as ſoon as he ſhall find an occa- 
ſion, but it will be your wiſdom not to ſtay till he openly declares himſelf your 
Enemy. Conſider more his ations, than his words,and for pretences of feigned 
friendſhip, do not forſake your true friends, nor ſuffer thoſe ordinances you Ix 
made concerning our Kingdoms to be ſcorned, and made invalid by one that is « 
common Enemy to us both, 


rr r—————_ 


Afterthe Deputy had thus ſpoken,Pelopidas again deſired the Romans to 
be judges of the complaints made by /Vicomedes. And for what remains ( laid 
he) you ſee the preſent State of Affairs, how Mithridates Dominion is 
leſſened, the entrance of the Sea ſtopt againſt him, infinite Spoils carried off 
his Lands. But we intreat you a ſecond time Gentlemen, either hinder Mi- 
thridates from being thus wrong*d, either defend him from oppreſſion or ſuffer 
him to defend himſelf without perplexing your affairs. Pelopidas ſpoke this 
ſo ſternly, that though before they had reſolved to ſupport Vicomedes, yet 
now they would heark'to them both as Judges, and. becauſe they had 
ſome reſpe& for Pelopidas words, and could not reproach Mithridates ' 
with any breach of Alliance, they ſtuck'at it a little, but after long Conſul- 
tation they at laſt Anſwered in theſe terms, Ye will neither hawe 
Nicomedes to offend Mithridates, mor ſuffer any to make Har upon Nico- 
medes, for we judge it the intereſt of the Commonwealth not ro ſuffer him to be 
wronged, 


After they had pronounced this ſentence, Pe/opidas would have rejoyned, 
as not thinking it reaſonable ; but they made him depart the Aſſembly. 
Wherefore 1Mithridates manifeſtly wrong'd by the Romans ſent his Son 
Ariarathes with a Powerful Army to ſeiſe upon the Kingdom of Cappadocia, 
who preſently drove thence 44riobarzarnes, and ſetled himſelf in his place. 
Whereupon Pelopidas going once more to the Commillaries, ſpoke to them 
in this manner. nn B 


The Oration of Pelopidas. 


O U have lately been told, Gentlemen, with what patience Mithri« 

dates ſuffered Phrygia, and Cappadocia to be taken from him contrary 

to all Reaſon : You made no acrount of the injuries done by Nicomedes, even in 
your ficht , and when we had recourſe to your Friendſhip and Alliance, you An- 
ſwered us rather like Men accuſed than Accuſers, That your Republique would 
not have any injury done to Nicomedes, as if any one had done it. 7ou then 
are the rauſe, if ohwn hath lately paſſed any thing in Cappadocia to the pre- 
Judice of your Republique ; for the diſdain wherewith you treated us, and your 
ſcornful Anſwers obliged Mithridates to what he has done, and he is now ſend- 
ing. Deputies to your Senate to complain of you. Therefore if you pleaſe, find 
ſome body to plead your cauſe , but he conjures you not to attempt any thing 
which t not reſolved on by the common conſent of the Senate aud People of 
Rome, 4xd to think 7 the importance of this ar. Conſider that the King- 
dom he holds by Succeſſion from his Father, is * twenty thouſand Furlongs jn 
length, and that he hath added to it, many Neighboring Nations, and among 
others Colchis full of Warlike People, of Greeks that inhabit on the Euxine 
Sea, and of Barbarians confining on them. That he has Friends ready at his 
Service, Scythians, Tanres, Baſternes, Thracians, Sarmatians, and in ſhort 


all 
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. all the people near Tanais,Ifter, and the Palus Mzotis ; that Tigranes Xing of 
Armenia #s his Son in Law,and Arlaces King of the Parthians, his Friend : 
in conclyſion, that he has a mighty power of Shipping, all either fitted or al: 
moſt ready with all their Gang. Beſedes,the Bithynians told you no lie in .what 
they ſaid of the Kings of Egypt and Syria, for its very likely if the #ar 
prce begingthey will declare for us, and not only they, but your Provintes of 
Alia, Greece «nd Africa. 4s for Italy, the moſt part of it. not 'able to ſuffer 

your boundleſs Avarice ts already revolted: and certainly it is matter of amaxe- 
ment to all the Vorld, that not being yet able to ſuppreſs that. Har, you-un- 
dertake Mighridates by ſetting on Foot intrigues, [ometimes with Niconiedes; 
ſometimes with Ariobarzanes, whilſt yet you make profeſſion to be our Friends 
and Ales ; but it is ogly in appearayce you are ſo, for tx effet you treat us like 
Enemies, And if what has paſt diſpleaſe you, grve better Orders for the fir 
tare, prevent Nicomedes from farther offending your Friends ; which if ,you 
do, 1 promiſe you on the behalf of King Mithridates, his Arms and Afſiſt inte 
againſt your Allies ju Italy which have revolied. If not; break off that ſpeci- 

#14 and vain Friendſhip, or let us go-to Rome 4nd plead our Cauſe. "3 6 


 Aﬀeer Pelopigdas had finiſhed this Diſcourle,the Romans thinking it too 
inſolent, Replyed,7>4t they forbad Mithridates from onm—__ any thing 
#24inſt Nicomedes, and ordained him to quit Cappadocia in which they would: 
take care to reeſtabliſh Ariobarzanes. As for Pe/opidas,they enjoyned him a 
ſpeedy departure, no more to return unleſstlie King diſpoſed himſelf to dg 
what they deſired. | 


With this Anſwer he was ſent ways but under a good guard, that by 
the way he might nt corrupt any Perſon ; and forthwith without expeQin 
from the Senate and People of Roweatheir advice upon a War of ſu 
Importance, the Romans aſſembled all the Forces they could'draw toge- 
ther in Bithynia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and * Gallogrecis of Aſia. The * 6aatie 
Army which P. Craſſus commanded and deſigned for the guard of ſis 
being .in a readineſs, and all the Auxiliary Troops drawn to a head, they 
divided themſelves into three bodies. Cafive went and encamped on the 
Confines of Bithynia and Galatia; Manius in the paſſage by which 44%. 
thridates might enter Bithynia, and Q.Oppins on the Frontiers of Cappade- 
ci4: being all together about forty thouſand Men Foot and Horſe. They 
had likewiſe a Fleet commanded by Minucins Rufus and C. Popwiius to 
puard the mouth of the Poxtus. Beſides, Vicomedes was likewile in Arms, 
to ſecond them with fifty thouſand Foot, and fix thouſand Horſe, all in 
good order. As for Mithriaates,his Army alene conliſted of two hundred 
and fifty thouſand Foot, and forty thouſand Horle. He had three hundred 
Ships of War, and three hundred Gallies,with all Stores, and Ammuni- 
tion neceſlary for ſo great a Fleet and Army. Two brothers called NVe- 
optolemus and Archelaus had the Command of all theſe Forces in quality of 
his Lieutenant Generals, but the King had his eye upon all, ad did many 
things himſelf. As for the Auxiliary Troops, Archathias his Son brought 
him ten thouſand Horſe out of 4rmenia the Leſs: Dorilays Commanded 
the Phalanxes, and Craterus one hundred and thirty Chariots afmed with 
Scythes. Such were the preparations on both ſides, when at firft Mirhri 
dates and the Romans Armed againſt each other, which was about the 
hundred ſixty ſixth Olympiad. The firſt Engagement was near the River 
Amniz, in a ſpacious plamn,where Nicomedes, and Mithridates Generals 

mer; 
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met, As ſoon as they diſcovered one the other, they drew into Battalia. 
Nicomedes had all his Forces ; but \Veoprolemus and Archelaus had only their 
light Armed Souldiers, and Frcathias Horſe, with ſome Chariots : for the 


groſs of the Army was agreat way diſtant, wheretore they eſpying a Rock 
nithe-middle of the plain,ſent topoſſeſs it, that they might not be inclofed 
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'by+the Bithynians, who were much the greater number. Thoſe they 


ſent'being driven back, Neoptolemns was more then ever in fear of being 
encompalſed, wherefore he poſted in with all- ſpeed poſſible making 
Avrcuthias do the-like. MNicomedes whoknew him came to meet him, and 
now began-a bloody battel, wherein the Bithynians proved the ſtronger, 
and put their Enemies to'the Rout ; but as they prefled home upon them, 
Archelaus wheeling about from the left Wing, came and charged thoſe in 
the Rear, who thought they had been ViRtorious, and as ſoon as he had 
made them face about, gave ground,that Neoprolemus might have time to 
Rally, as {oor as he: knew he was again in a Poſture, he renewed the 
charge, and the Chariots Armed with Scythes being violently driven in- 
to the Enemies ſquadrons, cauſed a ſtrange diſorder, ſome they cut through 
the middle of the body, and tore others in quarters, which extreamly ter- 
rified the Bithynians : for they ſaw the one half of Men till breathing, the 
trunks of bodies and other members hooked faſt, and drawn along by the 
Chariots, ſo that the horrour of theſe ſpeQtacles daunting them more then 
the fight itſelf, fear ſieſed them, and begot a wonderful hurly-burly in 
the Ranks. However though 4rchelans preſſed upon them on one ſide, and 
Peoptolemus and Arcathias were rallied on the other, they took heart, and 


facing both ways defended themſelves generoully for a good ſpace, till fuch 


time as Vicomedes after a dreadful {laughter of his Men fled with the reſt 
to: Paphlagonia;” Afﬀeer this Victory (in which Mithridates Phalanx was 
not concern'd NVicomedes Camp fell into the Victors power who found 
therein goog fore of Silver, and took a great Number of Priſoners, whom 
the King treated kindly, ſending them home to their houles , - and giving 
them Money to bear their . charges that he might make his Clemency 
known to his Enemies themſelyes. But if Mithridates rejoyced at this firſt 
fucceſs, the Roman Generals were no leſs ſtartled at it. They began to 
perceive they had kindled this important War without the Senates Or- 
ders, with more Raſhneſs then Prudence'; They obſerved how great Num- 
bers of theirs had been defeated by a handful of Men, who had neither 
aſhſtance from any advantage of ground, or any miſcarriage in the 
ry but only by the vertue of the Leaders and Yalour of the 
Soldters. 


After this, Vicomedes retired into Manins Camp; and Mithridates en- 
camped on Mount Soroba, which ſeparates Portus and Bithynia. One day 
his Scouts which were a hundred Sarmatian Horſe, met with eight hun- 
dred of Vicomedes Men,of whom they took many Priſoners, whom Mirhr+- 
dates ſent likewiſe into their Country, after furniſhing them with where- 
withal to live by the way. Another time as Marins retreated, NVicomedes 
being gone to find out Caſſizzs, NVeoptolemus and Nemanes the Armenian 
purſued. him, and about the * ſeventh hour overtook him at a Village 
called Pachis,and forced him to fight: he had four thouſand Horſc,and ten 
times as many Foot of whom they killed ten thoufand,and took three hun- 
dred priſoners whom Mithridates,cauſed to be brought before him, and 
then diſmiſſed as he had done the others, that he might gain the hearts of 
his Enemies. Yarins loſt all his Baggage, and flying along the fide of the 
River 
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River Sargars paſſed over it by night, and elcaped to Pergamns. Caſſius, 
Nicomedes, and all the Roman Commiſſaries, ſeeing themſelves every 
where thus ill-handled, went and poſted themſelves at Leontecephalus the 
ſtrongeſt place in Phrygia, where they began to make new Levies of 
Souldiers, they Enrolled the Artificers, Eaborers and Plough-men; and 
all Men of what ſort ſoever that could be found in Phryzia capable to bear 
Arms, whom for a while they began to exerciſe, but finding them {o un- 
handy and improper for War, that they could never be made {erviceable, 
they forbore any longer tormenting thoſe poor People, and after having 
diſmiſſed them, retired, Ca/i*s to Lpamea, Nicomedes to Pergamns, and 
Manins towards Rhodes. Thoſe who had the Guard of the mouth of 
Pontus, hearing this News, not only quitted their Station, but likewiſe 
Nicomedes. his Ships as a prey to Mithridatee. Thus the King of Pontus be- 
ing by one only blow become Maſter of all Bithynia went through all the 
Citiesſetling neceſſary Orders , from thence he paſſed into Phrysia, where 
lodging his Army inthe ſame place where Alexander had lodged, he took 
it for a happy preſage, to have ſpent one night in the place where that 
Great Conqueror had once encamped. Proceeding forward he overrun 
the reſt of Phrygia, Myſia, and all the Provinces which the Romans had 
newly Conquered in #4, and ſending abroad his Captains ſeveral ways 
he ſubdued Zycia, Pamphilia, and all . A ſtood in his way as far as onza: 
There was only Zaodicea near the River Z:cus that oppoſed him, becauſe 
that Q, Oppius was retired thicher with his Horſe, and the Mercenary 
Soldiers. *But when a Herald ſent from the King told the inhabitants that 
the King promiſed Indempnity to all thoſe of Zaodicea, provided the 
would deliver 4s pr into his hands, they ſent away the Mercenary Sol- 
diers, and carried Oppius to Mithridates with Litors marching before him 
inderiſion. The King did him no injury, but cauſing him to be unbound, 
carried him every where along with him, well-pleaſed to ſee a Roman Ge: 
neral his Priſoner. Sometime after Marius Aquilius, Chief of the Com- 
miſſionand Principal Author of the War,was taken, but he was not treat- 
ed ſo kindly, they carried him about mounted on an Afs, from City to 
City, and forced him to proclaim aloud as he went that he was arins, 
and at laſt at Pergamus, poured melted Gold -into his mouth to reproach 
the Romans of Corruption and Covetouſneſs. Mithridates having placed 
Governors in all places, as he went, paſſed along to Magneſiz, Epheſus and 
Mitylene, where he was received with ſo great applauſe, that the Epheſi- 
ans threw down the Roman Statues that were in their City, for which they 
were not long, after chaſtized. Then returning into /onia he took Srra- 
tonicea, where he made rhe inhabitants pay a great Sum of Money, and 
laced a Garriſon. Here he fell in love with a very beauteous Virgin whom 
C took into the Number of his Wives, if any deſire to know her name, ſhe 
was called 17onima the Daughter of Philopemen, he likewiſe by his Lieu- 
tenants made War againſt the Magneſians, Paphlagonians and Lycians 


who would not yet wholty ſubmit. 


Whilſt Mithridates was doing theſe things, the Senate and People of 
Rome having intelligence of the firſt Irruption into ſa, decreed that an 
Army ſhould be ſent againſt him, though they were embroiled with 1n- 
teſtine ſeditions,and had then a War with their Allies, which lay heavy up- 
on them by reaſon that almoſt all the People of 7ta/y revolted againſt them 
one after another. The Conſuls drawing the Provirices by lot ; 4þ fell to 


Cornelius Sylla, together with the Commiſſion of the War againſt Ao 
Z Mes, 
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dates, and becauſe there was no Mony in the Treaſury, it was Decreed by 
the Senate that all which ume Pompilius had conſecrated to the Gods to 


/ make Publick Sacrifices, ſhould be fold. So much was the publick ho- 


nour conſidered in this neceſfity. However they fold but a part, from 
which they raiſed nine thouſand pound weight of Gold, whuch ſufficed 
for the expence of this War, for as great as it was they madeule of no 
more. Sylls was detained a long time by the ſeditious, as we have related 
in the Hiſtory of the Civil War. Mean while 1ithridates flept not. He 
made ready a great Number of Ships toſend againft thoſe of Rhodes, He 
wrote private Letters to all the Governours of his Provinces, 'and the 
Magiſtrates of all his Cities,by which he ordained that on the thirtieth day 
from the date the whole multitude ſhould fall upon all the Itakans they 
could find, with their Wives, | Children and Houſhold-ſervants rhat were 
Italians, and after having cut their throats, throw them ont upon the 
Dunghiks without Burial, Confiſcating their goods, one half for the'King, 
and the other for thoſe that ſlew them. He likewiſe commanded at the 
ſame time to publiſh by ſound of Trumpet, firict prohibitions to all per- 
ſons,under the penalty of a I fine,erther to bury the dead or conceal the 
lIving,with a recompence to fuch as ſhould diſcover any that were hid, that 
the {ſave who flew his Maſter ſhould be free, and the Debtor that flew his 
Creditor releaſed of one half of his Debt. This Private Order being di- 
ſpatched to all parts, and the day appointed come, all {fe was filled with 


- infinite Examptes of horrible Cruelty, ſome of which we will relate, The 


Epheſians after having pulled by force from the Statues on which they 
hung thoſe that had fled for Sanftuary into the Temple of Diana, ſlew them 


- upon the very Altars. Thoſe of Pergamns when they could not make thoſe 


wretches, fled into the Temple of Z#/c=/apins, quit the place, ſhot them 
with Arrows as they hungupon the Statues. The Adrumetans purſued in- 
to the Sea, thoſe who thought to ſave themſelves by Swimming, and ſent 
thoſe miſerable people with their Children to the Bottomz. The Caunians, 
whom the Romans after having vanquiſhed 4ztiochus had put under the 
Dominion of Rhodes, and whom the Senate ſoon after had releaſed and 
made free, pluckt from the Altars thoſe Italians which had fled for refuge 
into the Sacred Palace of their City, firſt cut the Childrens throats before 
their Mothers Faces, then Maſſacred the Mothers in the ſight of their Huſ- 
bands, and threw the Mens dead bodies upon thoſe of their Wives and 
Children. Thoſe of 77alles that they might not defile themſelves with the 
blood of their Gueſts,employed a certain cruel fellow a Paphlagonian called 
Theophilas, whom they hired to that purpoſe,who having ſhut up the Ita- 
Hans in the Temple of Corcord, made ſo cruel, and horrible a Butchery, 
that he cut of the hands of thoſe that hung upon the Images. In ſhort, all 
the Romans and Italians that could be found in Aſa, Men, Women and 
Children, even to the very Freedmen and Slaves were all involved in this 
General Maſſacre ; which was ſufficient evidence that the People of ia 
were tranſported to theſe Cruelties, not out of fear of 1:thridates, but 
out of hate to the Romans; But however, they were doubly chaſti- 
ſed, firſt by Mithridates, who treated them with all ſorts of indigni- 
ties, and afterwards by Cornelis Sylla, who put them to excnplaty 
pumſhment. 


After this the King went into the Ifle of Coos, where being willingly 
received he found there the Son of that Aexander, who had Arte in 
£z2ypt, him he took and cauſed to be Royally brought up, ſending to the 
Kingdom 
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Kingdom of Pontus, vaſt Riches taken out of the Treaſures of Cleopatra's 
precious moveables, Jewels and magnificent Habits, together with grear 
ſtore of Silver Money. Mean while the Rhodians repaired their Walls 
and Gates, fortifying them with Engines, by the Aſſiſtance, of lome Tel- 
miſſians, Lycians, and all the Italians, who eſcaping out of 454, had fled for 
refuge to Rhodes, among whom was L. Caſſius Proconſul of fa. Mithrj- 
dates being come to beſiege them, they deſtroyed .their Suburbs for fear 
the Enemy ſhould poſſeſs them, they likewiſe drew up their Ships in Or- 
der of Battel, one part to Fight in Front, and the other to defend the 
Flanks. Whereupon A/ithridates Rowing round his Fleet in a Galley of 
five Banks gave Orders to his Fleet to extend themſelves as much as they 
could in form of a Creſcent, that ſo by force of Oars they might encom- 
pals in their Enemies — who were much fewer in Number. The 
Rhodians who were fearful of it, began by little and little to give way, and 
ar length turning their Prows fled and got into their Port, whoſe Booms 
having ſhut, ſo that the King could not enter, he wzs forced to retreat 
as | of the Shot made at him from the Walls. He came to an Anchor 
hard by, and after having ſeveral times in vain attempted the Port, refol- 
ved toſtay till his Army came out of 4s. Mean while they were perpe- 
tually skirmiſhing, in which the Rhodians always had the better, which 
much heightned their Courage. On a time as all their Ships were in a 
readineſs, and they wanted but an opportunity to go and charge the Ene- 
my, a loaden Ship of the Kings paſſing by the Port was Boarded by a Rho- 
dian Gally of two Banks, which being on each fide aſſiſted by thoſe of 
their party who Rowed in, in great Numbers, there happened a confider- 
able Engagement, 'thridates tranſported with anger, and peſtered with 
too great a Number of Ships, could not give Orders Neceſſary. But the 
Rhodians more experienced in Sea affairs, made nimble turns about the 
Kings Ships, whom charging on the broad-ſide, rhey bilg'd many of 
them, and took and brought into the Port a Galley of three banks 
(boarded on the quarter by one of theirs) with all the Gang, and great 
_y of Armsand Plunder. However they miſt one of their Gallies of 
ve Banks, and not knowing any thing of it's being taken by rhe Enemies, 
they ſent their Admiral Demagoras with ſix of their nimbleſt Veſſels out to 
Sea.inſearch of it. AMithridates lent five and twenty after him, Demagoras 
got into the open Sea without their being able to reach him, but when 
night drew on, ſeeing the Kings Galley's were about to make their re- 
treat, he fell on and ſinking two purſued two others into Zyc:a, and after 
having ſpent that night at Sea, came and joyned the reſt of the Fleet. 
This was the ſucceſs to that Sea-tight, 2s much unhoped for by the Rhodi- 
ans by reaſon of their few Ships, as unlooked for by Mithridates, becaule 
of his great Numbers, and indeed it was all but a confuſion. In the heat 
of the Engagement , an Auxiliary Ship of the Ifle of Chios, run fo full on 
Board the Ship the King Commanded, that it broke her to pieces, at 
which he was {o offended that he put the Pilot and the Mate to death, and 
ever after bore a ſecret Malice to the Inhabitants of that Iſland. Sometime 
after as Mithridates Land Army came upon Lozden Ships and Gallies, a 
ſudden Storm aroſe which brought all the Fleet towards Rhodes. The 
Rhodians preſently came-out with their whole Force, and finding the Ene- 
mies Ships, {till in diſorder, funk ſome, burnt others, and brought in four 
hundred Priſoners. Wherefore the King prepared once again to Fight 
them by Sea, and withal to ſtorm their City : cauſing to that intent a 
Harpe to be built, which is a great Engine, raiſed upon two Ships. And 
S 2 having 
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having underſtood by the Runaways that it was eafie to take the Town 
on that ſide where ſtood the Temple of Zp:iter 7 abyrins by Scaling the 
Wall, which was in that part very low, he cauſed ſome of his Soldiers to 
Embarque on the Ships, and giving Scaling Ladders to others; ordered 
them all to keep ſilence, till they ſaw a ſignal of fre given them from the 
place, and that then raiſing as great a ſhout as they could, ſome ſhould 
tall in at the Port, others at the Wall. As they were going to put this 
deſign ir execution, without making the leaſt noiſe, the Guards of the 
City who had notice of it, {hewed a fire, which they taking for the ſignal 
to be given fromthe place called Zabyria broke ſilence ; and both Soldiers 
and Mariners began to make the Air ring with Shours of Joy , but being 
anſwered with the ſame Notes, by thoſe of the City that ſtood upon the 
Walls, the Royaliſts attempted nothing all that Night; and in the Morn- 
ing were forced to retreat ; It is true that the Harpe which they drew nigh 
unto the Wall oppoſite to the Temple of /{s, extreamly terrified the in- 
habitants, for it caſt at the ſame time mighty quantities of Darts and Ar- 
rows, there were likewiſe upon it Rams which battered the Walls; and 
beſides multitudes of Soldiers ran out of the _ with their Scaling Lad- 
ders to mount the Walls, but the Rhodians made a reſolute reſiſtance, till 
the Engine broke with its own weight, and the Statue of the Goddeſs 7js, 
was ſeen to dart flames of fire againſt it... Whereupon the King after this 
laſt trial, loſing all hopes of taking the Town,raiſed his Siege. After this 
he went and beſieged Patoria, where as he v/as about to cut down a Foreſt 
( conſecrated to Zarona) for building of Machines, he was frightned by a 
dream from touching thoſe ſacred trees. Whereupon leaving Pelopidas 
in Zycia, to continue the War, he ſent Archelans into Greece, to draw 
what Cities he could to his {ide either by good will or conſtraint. And 
henceforward eaſing himſelf of the Labors and Toils of War, which he 
committed to his Generals, he did nothing but leavy Soldiers, and make 
provifion of Arms, paſſing away his time with that Woman of Strato- 
zicea, and in giving judgment upon thoſe who were accuſed of having 
plotted againſt his life, done any thing againſt his Service, or favored in 
any kind whatſoever the Roman party. Whilſthe buſicd himſelf in theſe 
matters, affairs in Greece paſſed in this manner. Archelaus going with a 
Fleet, well appointed took by force the I{land of Delos, which had revolted 


' from the Athenians, together with ſome places which he gave to that 


Republick,after the {laughter of twenty thouſand Men the moſt part Ita- 
lians, and rendring by theſe Actions the Power of Mithridates formidable 
in thoſe parts, he gained him the Friendſhip and Alliance of that People ; 
he ſent to them, hkewiſe the conſecrated Treaſure at Delos by Ariſtion 
one of their City, to whom he gave two thouſand Men for a Guard of that 
Mony ; but he imploy'd them to another purpoſe, for ſeeing two thous 
fand Men at his Command he lived like a Tyrant in his Country, putting 
to death many of his Fellow Citizens, and delivering up others to Mithri- 
dates, under pretence they were of the Roman Fattion. Yet he made 
Profeſſion of being a Philoſopher of the SeCt of Fpicurns, but he was not 
the only Philoſopher that has tyrannized in Athens, Critias and his Com- 
anions who profeſſed the ſame Philoſophy , plaid the Tyrants before 
ma The followers of Py:hagaras did the ſame in /taly. Nor were there 
any of thoſe who were called the ſeven Wiſe-men of Greece, and had any 
hand in the Government of the Commonwealth but exerciſed their Au- 
thority with more Tyranny then an unlearned Man would have done. So 
that it is not without reaſon that ſome have doubted whether the other 
| Philoſophers 
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Philoſophers followed the Study of Wiſdom ſo much, our of the pure Love 
of Virtue, as to be a comfort to their Poverty,and an excule for their Sloath. 
Since even to this Day we ſee many. kading a cloſe and neceſſitous Lite, 
who cloak their Poverty under a pretence of Wiſdom, furious by railing at 
all rich men and Magiſtrates, which they do not ſo much out of contempt 
of Riches, as out of envy to thoſe which polleſs them, wherefore I think 
thoſe much wiſer then, who know how to ſlight and contemn their Inve- 
Qtives. Thus much by the way againſt Ari:o», who gave occaſion to this 
ſhort digreſſion. To proceed, Archelaus drew to his Party the Acheans, La- 
cedemonians,and Beotians,all but the City of Zheſpia,to which he laid Siege: 
At the ſame time as Metrophanes whom ſithriaates had likewile ſent into 
Greece with another Army,made havock inthe Ifle of Zubea, Demetriadaand 
Magneſia,who had refuſed todeclare for the King, Brittius came out of 21a- 
cedon and falling upon his Fleet, with a very ſmall force beat them; ſunk a 
great Ship and a Foiſt, and ſlew all the Mariners, and this in the very face of 
Metrophanes, which put him inſuch a fear that he fled. Brittivs when he 
could not overtake him, went and beſieged S$:iatha a neſt of barbarous Py- 
rates, and having taken it hanged the Slaveg and cut of the Maſters hands; 
from thence he went to Bzotia, whither a recruit of a Thouſand men , as 
well Horle as Foot being come to him out of acedor, he gave Bartel to 
Ariſtion and Archelaus, which laſted three days without knowing which 
had the better,till ſuch time as the Lacedemoniansand Acheans having ſent 
relief tothe Enemy finding himſelf then two weak he went and encamped 
neer Pyreum , which Archelaus coming afterwards with his Fleet to ſciſe, 
took him there Priſoner. 


S1lla, to whom the Senate had given the Commiſſion for the War a- 
painſt Mithridates, not able before to leave Zaly, now paſſed over into 


Greece, with five Legions, ſome * Cohorts, and a few Horſe; whithet ph - —_ 
8 . 


Money being ſent him, and Auxiliary Troops come together, with Provi- 
ſions of ViEtuals out of Fto!ia and 7heſſaly, tinding himlelf ſufficiently pre- 
pared, he advanced into tice againſt Archelaws. He took his march 
through Bzotia, which almoit all yielded to him, not the greet City of 
Thebes which out of giddineſs of temper had before preferred Mithridates 
tothe Romans, durſt row make Tryal of his Arms, but inits turn deſert- 
ing Archelaus and his Party, declared for the Romans. The Conſul being 
arrived in Attica, divided his Forces into two Bodies, one he fent to Be- 
ſiege 4riſtioz in the City, and with the other marched direQly to the Port 
of Pyreum where Arch:laus had engarriſoned himfelf, contident in the 
ſtrength of the place, the Walls of which were near forty Cubits highand 
all of hewn ſtone. It was indeed a mighty work which had beenrailed by 
Pericles in the time of the War of Peloponneſus ; who when all the hopes 
of Victory conſiſted only in this Port, had fortityed all he could. Yer the 
height of the Walls amuſed not Sy{lz, who preſently clapt to his ſcaling 
Ladders ; but the Cappadocians bravely - defending themlelyes, after 
giving and receiving many Wounds he gave over and retreated to Zlenſins 
and Megara,where he fell to building Engines,reſolved to take the Pyreum by 
raiſing Platforms or Tetraſes higher then the Walls. 7hebe: furniſhed him 
with Workmen and Materials, as Iron Inſtruments for Battery and ſuch 
like things,he cut down Timber in the Academy to frame his great Engines, 
and beat down all thoſe long Walls which joyned the Port with the City, 
that their Ruins might ſerve to raiſe his Platforms. There were in Pyreum 


two Athenian Slaves,who whether they were affeQtionare to the Romans or 
to 
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to provide for their own ſecurity,in caſe they ſuccceded, writ on Bullets of 
Lead whar paſſed within,and threw them with Slings into the Roman Camp. 
Syllz obſerving that they continually ſlung them , and examining the mat- 
ter more — writon one of the Bullets. 7o morrow the foot will 


ſally out on the Labourers in Front , while the Horſe charge the Roman Army mm 


Flank. Whereupon he laid an Ambuſhfor themand when they thought to 
ſurprize the Romans they were themſelves ſurprized by the Ronians, who 
after a great Slaughter drove the reſt into the very Sea. Archelaus ſeeing 
the Platforms advanced inheight, cauſed towers to be ereCted direCtly oppo- 
ſite tothem, from whence with Darts he ſorely vexed the Workmen, and 
aving cauſed Forces tocome from Chalcis and other Ifles,he arrived not on- 
ly the Marriners bur the Galley-Slaves, ſeeing himſelf in ſuch an extremity 
of danger. Thus he who betore much exceeded the Beſiegers in Numbers, 
ſeeing his Forces encreaſed by theſe new Recruits, made the Night follow- 
ing about the ſecond Watch a vigorous, Sally, wherein cartying lighted 
Torches he burnt one of the Teſtudo's with all its Engines. The Conſul 
ſoon repaired the loſs, and in ten day's rebuilt and planted others in their 
ſtead, againſt which rchelavs oppoled a Tower he ereQted on the Wall. 
Aﬀter this Dromichetes whom Mſithridates had ſent with new Recruits 
being arrived, Archelaus drew out the Kings Army in Battel, intermixing 
the Slingers and Archers and drawing them all up ſocloſe under the Wall, 
that thoſe who had Guard might from thence annoy the Enemies at diſtance 
with their Bowsand Slings, whilſt a Party he had placed near the Gates fal- 
lyedout upon a ſignal given, with Torches intheirhands, to ſet fire on the 
Machins. The Fight was fierce and continued a long time doubtful, fome- 
times one giving Ground, and ſometimes the other, the Barbariaps were 
the firſt that turned their Backs, but Archelans ſoon forced them to ſtay and 
return to the Charge, which ſo ſtartled the Romans that they themſelves 
fled, till wrezacoming tothe head of them forced them to turnagain up- 
onthe Enemy. At length ſome Companies of Souldiers return 1g from 
the Wood (to whom thoſe who had been branded with Infamy for their 
flight joyned themſelves and arriving in the heat of the Fight, they char- 
ged ſo furiouſly upon WMrthridates Battel,that after having ſlain two thouſand, 
they forced the reſt to ſave themſelves in the Port, in {pite of all the reſiſt- 
ance of Archelans, who did all he could to ſtop them, and was fo obſtinate 
in it, that the Gates being ſhut before he could get in, they were forced to 
draw him up the Walls with Ropes. Thus $y//z had the honour of kee 
ing the Field , who diſcharged of the Infamy thoſe had been noted for it, 
becauſe of their good ſervice upon this occaſion, and honoured the other 
with military Recompences. And becauſe Winter was coming on, he went 
and encamped near £#/eufina, and that he might not be annoyed by the Ex- 
curſions of the Enemys Horſe, he cauſed a deep Trench to be dug from the 
Mountains to the Sea. Whilſt they wrought at it, there happened daily 
Skirmiſhes, ſome or other continually either going from the Trench or co- 
ming from the Wall, and throwing Darts or ſhooting Arrows, Stones or 
Bullets of Led. This Work finiſhed , 5a who ſtood in need of Shipping, 
{ent to Rhodes to furniſh himſelf, but the Rhodians who could not pals the 
Seas, which were covered with 1/:thridates his Fleets, adviſed Lucullus a 
man very con(iderable among the Romans and one of Slla's Lieutenants, 
to embarque privately for Syria and Alexandria, to demand of the Kings 
and the Maritime Cities Ships to joyn with the Rhodian Fleet. He took 
their advice,and fearleſs of any thing embarqued himſelf on a pittiful paſſage 
Boat, and often changing Boats that he might not be known, came to Mex- 
andria 
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andria; About this time the two Slaves caſt from the Walls Bullets of Lead 
on which they had written, that the next Night Arcbelaus ſent to Athens 
( where the people were very much oppreſſed with Famine ) fome Souldi- 
ers laden with Corn, upon which advice {a laying an Ambuſh for them, 
took both the men and the Corn. The ſame day A7unatins engaging with 
Neoptolemus the other of 1Mithridates his Generals, wounded him,killed him 
fifteen hundred of his men and-took a far greater number Priſoners : Some 
timeafter, whilſt the Guards of the Port yet ſlept, ſome Romans caſt Lad- 
ders from their Engines upon the Walls, and being got up flew the firſt 
they met with, which ſo ſurpriſed the Barbarians,that ſome believing allwas 
taken by the Enemy,leaped from the Top of the Walls, but others more re- 
ſolute put themſelves upon their defence, ſlew'the Captain- of thoſe were 
ot up, and threw the reſt headlong down. And ſome of them were fo 
Id as to fally out of the Gate with Torches in their hands, with intent to 
ſetfire to one of the: Romans Towers; And they had done it, had they not 
been prevented by Sy/{a who after a Fight which laſted all Night and next 
Day,forced them to retreat withia their Walls. After this, 4rchelaus cauſed 
to be raiſed on the Wall a great Tower oppoſite to the greateſt of the Ro- 
mans , where they fought without intermiſſion with ſhot from their Arba- 
liſts orCrofs-bow's,tillfuch time as Syladilcharging from his greateſtCrols- 
bow's twenty large leaden Blluets at a time againſt the Enemies,ſflew a great 
Number of them,and ſhook the Tower in ſuch manner, that it cleaving al- 
moſt aſunder, they were forced to draw it under their Walls, that they 
might not have the diſcouragement to ſee it tumble down in pieces. Mean 
while Famine from day to day increaſing in Athens, Archelaus was deſign- 
ing to ſend them Proviſions by night, of which the leaden Rullets on 
gave notice. Burthat General doubting that ſome one advertiſed the Ro- 
mans of his deſigns gave order that at the time when the Corn was to be ſent, 
there ſhould be a Party ready at the Gates to Sally out with Torches in their 
hands upon the Romans at the {ame inſtant that Sz affaulted thoſe which 
carried it, and indeed it happened that {a took the Souldiers that carried 
the Corn, and Archel/aus burnt ſome Engines. Whilſt theſe things paſſed 
Atrcathias the Son of MMithridates being entred Macedon with another Army 
defeated ſome Roman Forces, left for the Guard of that Province, became 
Maſter of all Macedox, dwiding it into Satrapies, and being on his March 
towards Sylla, to cauſe him raiſe his Siege, dyed of Sicknels near 77dea. 
1he news of his death being come to the Conſuls he cauſed Forts to be rai- 
ſedquiteround the City of Athens, which was heavily oppreſſed with Fa- 
mine, to the end that no. perſon being able to get out, the Famine ſhould 
encreaſe ſo much the more among fo vaſt a Multitude. That done, he be- 
an to batter the Walls of Pyreum with his Engines, raiſed on the Plat- 
Rn, but 4rchelaus had with long labour privately undermined them, {ſo 
that they beginning to ſink ; the Romans diſcovering the Mine r-adily drew 
off their Engines, and filled up the Hollows with Earth and other Rubbiſh. 
Then in imitation of the Barbarians they began to undermine the Wall, till 
their Mines coming to meet, there happened a Skirmiſh between the Mi- 
ners underground, ſuch a one as could be maintained inthe Dark. Allthis 
while they battered the Wall more then ever with their Rams planted on 
the Terraſſes, till ſuch time as one part being beaten down, {a cauſed fire 
to be caſt into a Tower hard by, with intent to burn it, at the ſame time 
commanding all the brave men he had to ſtorm the place , both Parties 
fought valiantly , but the Tower was at laſt burnt, and the Romans be- 
came Maſters of one part of the Wall upon which they lodged _ 
mo 
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Almoſt at the fame inſtant, another part of the Wall undermined by the 
Romans, the Foundations of which they had underpropped as they went, 
after-that the ſtanchions which they had ſet on fire with ſtore of Pitch, 
Flax, and Brimſtone, were burnt, began to tumble with all thoſe that de- 
fended it, making the Craſh the more terrible,becauſe founexpeRted. In- 
ſomuch that thoſe who had the Guard of the Walls were utterly daunted, 
every one trembling for himſelf, as if he were preſently to be cruſhed in pie- 
ces by a like ruine, wherefore thoſe who where planted in any ſiſpedted 
places, ran fearfully down in Crouds, taking more care to preſerye 
their own lives, then repulſe the Enemy. $a the more fiercely purſued 
the aſſault, relieving his wearied Souldiers with freſh men, continually 
encouraging them and mingling Threats with Prayers, aſſuring them that 
upon this Brunt which could not laſt long, depended the whole ViQtory. 
Archelaus ſhowed no leſs courage : He oppoſed Sy/lz with freſh men in the 
place of thoſe whoſe fears had made them uſeleſs, renewed the heat of the 
fight, preſſing forward and heartning all his people ; by telling them they 
had but this ſhock to ſuſtain, -and after it there was nothing to be feared. 


Thus both Partyes returned to the Charge with wonderful Alacrity, they 
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foughtand ſlew on both ſides, with equal loſs. Yet at laſt Hz takin 
Compaſſion of his Soldiers, ſo _uo thatthey were able todo no more, an 
admiring their bravery cauſed the retreat to be ſounded. The night fol- 
lowing Archelaus ſet to work to repair the two ruined places, making re- 
trenchments within in form of a half Moon. Sz thinking theſe fortifi- 
cations yet moiſt would eaſily be beaten down, went preſently to aſſault 
them with all his Forces, but he was ſoon forced to give it over, for being 
lock'd up irthat half Circle very cloſe crogether,his men could not fight,bur 
were both in Front and Flank expoled to the Enemys ſhot, which indeed 
annoyed them on all fides. 


Therefore he reſolved no more to attempt Pyrewn by ſtorm, hoping at 
laſt to reduce the beſieged by Famine. But firſt underſtanding that the Ci 
was atthe laſt gaſp,that they had eaten all their Horſes,and after having oye 
cd the very Hides for ſuſtenance, had been forced at laſt feed on dead Car- 
caſes, he cauſed a Trench to be drawn round about it, to the end that none 
might previly eſcape. And having finiſhed thatwwork, he raiſed his Bat- 
teriesand planted his ſcalnig Ladders, upon which the Souldiers mounted 
with ſuch a furious violence that thoſe weak and feeble people betaking 
themſelves preſently to flight he became maſter of the Walls The whole 
City was preſently filled with Slaughter, for there was none had ſtrength 
enough to eſcape, and no quarter was given,nor either Sex or Age ſpared. 
For Sl: incenſed that ſo readily and without any cauſe they had taken part 
with the Barbarians, and fo obſtinately defended themſelves againſt him, 
had given Orders to put all to the Sword, which made many who had heard 
his voice, that proclaimed this Ordinance, come and offer themſelves vo- / 
luntarily to death. As many as could, made their retreat into the Caſtle, 
among whom was Ariſtion, having firſt of all ſet on fire the Theatre for 
Muſick, for fear leaſt Sy{{a ſhould make uſe of the Wood, in the aſſault of 
the Fortreſs. The Conlul having taken the City, would not let it be ſet on 
fire, but he gavethe Plunder to the Souldiers, who ranſaking every where, 
found in many Houſes Humane Fleſh ready dreſt roeat. On the mor- 
row he fold all the Slavesat outcry, and declared that he left at liberty all 
the free people, who had eſcaped the nights ſlaughter, of whem but few 
were found, yet thoſe he deprived of any ſuffrage or jurisdiQtion, as be- 
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being Enemies, bur promiſed to reſtore it to their poſterity. This done 
Sylls beſieged the Fortreſs, wherein Ariſtion and thole fled for Refuge 
with him, were ſo ſore oppreſſed with hunger and thirſt that they were 
conſtrained to furrender, of whom he put to death Ariftion with his 
Guards, and all that had born Commiſſion under him during his Tyranny, 
or in any manner whatſoever had a ted contrary to the Ordinances lefr 
them by the Romans ſince they firſt became Maſters of Greece ; He par- 
doned all the reſt, and left them under almoſt the ſame Laws they had 
received from the Romans, and in concluſion carried out of the Citadel 
forty pound weight of Gold, and [ix hundred of Silver. The City thus 
taken, Sy/{z believed that holding only the Port of Pyreumz inveſted, it 
would be a long time before he ſhauld ſtarve the Barbarians: Wherefore 
' he again applied himſelf to his Batteries and Engines, and cauſed: to be 
made Galleries and Mantelets, to go under Covert up to the Walls, and 
undermine them. But rchelaus had made proviſion againſt him, for he 
had raiſed many Walls, one behind another, all after the fame manner, 
ſo that Syllz ſaw no end of his labor, having no ſooner taken in one Wall, 
but he found another of the ſame Fabrick, yet he indefatigably attempted 
all the Walls he met with, cauſing his Soldiers to relieve each other by 
turns, and going ſometimes to one party, and ſometimes to another en- 
couraging them to labor, and aſſuring them of the great recompences pre- 
pared for them, when they had overcome theſe difficulties. And indeed 
the Soldiers promiſed themlelves anend of their labors, after this Victory, 
and hoped to gain ſo much the more praiſe, the more they incountred with 
danger and difficulty, wheretore they did all they could to gain theſe laſt 
Walls till ſuch time as Archelans aſtoniſhed at their obſtinacy deſertin 
them, retired into the ſtrongeſt part of the Pyreum, which being on ali 
ſides begirt with the Sea, the Conſul who had no Ships could attempt no- 
thing againſt him. From thence he took his march by Beotia to go into 
Theſe and being got to Zhermopyle, he rallyed the remains as well of 
thoſe Troops which himſelf had brought into Greece, as of thoſe which 
came under the Condutt of Dromicheſes, He ſent likewiſe for all that Army 
which had followed Arcathizs the Kings Son into Macedon, which were 
all freſh Men that wanted nothing, and beſides all theſe 17:thridates had 
ſent him ſome new Recruits, for he was continually ſending." Sy{7 in 
the mean time burnt the Pyreum which had given him ſo much 
more trouble then the City, ſparing neither Arſenal nor Dock, nor inſhort 
any thing that was conſiderable, 


This done he took the Field to follow Archelaus, taking as well ashe 
the Road of Bzotia. As he was upon his March, thoſe Troops lately afſem- 
bled at Thermopyle came forward to meet him as far as Phocida z Thraci- 
ans, Pontique Scythians, Cappadocians, Bithynians, Galatians, Phry- 
gians and others came from the Provinces, newly Conquered by 1M%- 
thridates, amounting, in all to ſix{core thouſand Men, under ſeveral Gene- 
rals, over whom Archelaus was Generalifſimo: S/a's Forces were com- 
poſed of Romans and Italian Allies, together with ſuch Greeks and Mace- 
donians as had come over from Archelaus to him: And poſſibly ſome 
Auxiliary Troops of the Neighboring Countries, but all theſe amounted 
not to a third of his Enemies ; when they were encamped cloſe by each 
other, Archelans every day drew out his Army to invite H//a to & battel, 
but he conſidering the Nature of the place, and the great Number of his 


Enemies, thought it beſt to temporize ; Ar length they retreated yards 
ly hates; 
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Chalcis, Whither he followed them waiting for a favorable opportunisy, 
and a convenient place. . And at laſt perceiving that near to Cheroyea, 
they were encamped in a place environed with Cragged Rocks , Which 
were very difficult to paſs, he poſted himſelf hard by in a ſpacious plain, 
and drawing up his Army reſolved to force Archelaus to a Battel, whether 
he would or no: He found the place was advantagious for him, either to 
charge or retreat in, Whereas Archelaus was ſhut up among the Rocks, 
which would not permit him to f6ght with all his Forces together, nor 
could he well form his Bodies or draw in Battel among thoſe uneven Crag- 
ged Stones, where if any misfortune happened, thoſe Rocks themſelves 
would hinder his Eſcape. In ſhort having according to his deſire met 
him in a place where Numbers would be uſcleſs, he advanced to engage 
him ; He who thought of nothing leſs then Fighting had fortified his Camp 
with Negligence enough, nor had he taken notice of the diſadvantage of 
the place till the Romans furiouſly advanced to the Charge. He thencom- 
manded a party of his Horſe to make head againſt them, but they being 
defeated and driven into the Precipices, he ſent next ſixty Chariots to 
endeavor to break the Ranks of the Legions, who opening to the Right 
and.Left, gave them way quite through, till they had paſt the Rearguard, 
where before they could turn, the Horſes and Drivers were all {lain by the 
Darts thrown at them from all ſides. Archelans defended as he was by the 
Rocks, might have ſtaid in his Poſt, but receiving Intelligence that Sy/s 
was athand, he choſe rather with all ſpeed poſſible to draw up thoſe vaſt 
Multitudes into Battel in'thoſe ſtraits : and then preſſing forward with the 
Horſe of his Vanguard he broke quite through the Battel of the Romans, 
dividing it into two, and then eaſily ſurrounding cach part becauſe of their 
{mall Number, theſe two half-bodies ſeeing themſelves incloſed caft them» 
ſelves into an Orb and bravely defended themſelves, but that where Gaths 
and Hortenſius commanded was f{orely put to it, becauſe 4rchelaus himſelf 
being at the head of his Men preſſed on them extreamly, and all the Bar- 

barians Fighting in his' preſence ſtrove to ſhow their General ſome fi 
Marks 'of their Valor. At laſt $//z coming with a Groſs, of Horſe, Arche- 
laus who gueſſed by the Cornets, and by the duſt arifing from the Horſe- 
fect, that it was he, gave over this manner of Fighting to regain his Or- 
der of Battel,but the Roman Charging home ( with all the- Flower of his 
Cavalry and two Regiments of Foot, which he had laid in Ambuſh) 
amongſt the thickeſt of the Enemies, yet aſtoniſhed, and not able to re- 
cover any Order, over-preſſed them, broke them, put them to the Rout, 
and gave them Chaſe. The ViQtory thus begun on this part, AZurens did 
wonders to advance it on the Left, for after having pricked forward thoſe 
about him by reproaches,; he violently led them on upon the Enemy, and 
ut them likewiſe to the Rout, Thus Arche/ans two Wings being defeated 
bis Main Body ſtood not long, but all equally took their Flight, nor was 
Slla deceived in the Judgment made of the Succeſs of this Enterprize, for 
the Enemies intangled in thoſe {treits, could not fly, or if they did, threw 
one another down the Precipices, and if they turned head fell into the 
hands of the Romans, wherefore the wiſeſt of them returned to their 
Camp, but Archelaus who could not believe the diſcomfiture fo great, 
ſtopt their entrance, and ſent them back upon the Enemy, which they 
obeyed though they had no Captains to put them in order, nor ſaw no 
Enſigns, which every one in the Rout had thrown here and there, and be- 
ſides they had neither Room to Fight, nor to Retreat. Thus in this ex- 
tremity'they were {laughtred like Sheep, either by their Enemies,on hy 
ey 
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they could not revenge themſelves, being too cloſe crouded, or by their 
own Comerades, as it often happens in a too clole and diſordered Battle, 
wherefore they returned in c_ to the Gates of the Camp, complain- 
ing tothoſe had ſhut them our and reviling them, that adoring the ſame 
Gods, and being tyed by ſo many bonds one to the other they contribu- 
ted moretotheir deſtruQtion, then the Enemies themſelves. At laſt Arche- 
las opened the Gates, but toolate. They entred in confuſion and difor- 
der, and the Romans encouraging one another threw themſelves Pell Mell 
among the Flyers, where they gaverthe laſt puſh to the Victory. Arche- 
laus and all thoſe that eſcaped from the Slaughter met together at Chalcis, 

where of one hundred and twenty thouſand Men, they found but ten thou- 

ſand. The Romans believed they had loſt fifteen Men, but two of them 

afterwards returned. Thus ended this battel fought between Syllz and 

Archelaus General under Mithridates near to Cheronea, the Succeſs whereof 
waged well deſerving of the Prudence of Hl, as of the fooliſh raſhneſs of 
Archelaus. 


Sl Teeing himſelf Maſter of a great Number of Priſoners, of great XIII, 
Booty and vaſt quantity of Spoils, cauſed to be heaped together, all that 
was uſeleſs in one place, and having made due preparation according to 
the Cuſtom of the Romans, offered them in Sacrifice to thoſe Divinities 
that preſide ore War, he himſelf firſt kindling the fire. Sooh after,ha- 
ving refreſhed his Forces with a little reſt, he marched with his Light 
Armed Foot towards Zuripns, hoping, he might there meet with Arche- 
laus , But he had made no ſtay there, but becauſe the Romans had no 
Fleet at Sea, went about overrunning the Iſlands and plundring the Sea- 
coaſts, He was likewiſe ſo bold asto land upon Zazt, and to beſiege the 
City, but ſome Romans that came againſt him, having ſet upon him in 
an Ambuſh by Night, he haſtily reembarked his Men, got out to Sea, 
and returned to Chalcis, doing things all along rather becoming a Pyrate 
then a Man of War. Mithridates hearing of this great defeat was ama- 
zed as indeed he had reaſon, however he began to make new Levies of 
Soldiers in all the Countries under his obedience, and growing jealous, 
that after his being thus beaten, there would be ſome People, that either 
at preſent, or as foon as they had opportunity would make attempt 1tpon 
his Perſon, before he would renew the War he aſſembled all that he had 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of, ſuch were the Tetrarchs of Galatia, and all thoſe 
who attended on his Perſon as Friends, but yet owned him not as Sub- 
jets. All theſe he put todeath with their Wives and Children, ſome by 
ſurprize, others at a feaſt by night, only three eſcaped and fled, for he 
thought that'if Sy//a came nearer, none of them would continue faithful 
to him. After this he fieſed upon their goods, placed Garriſons in their 
Cities, and ſent Fumachus Satrap or Governor into Ga/atia, whom the 
Tetrarchs that had eſcaped, aſſiſted with ſome Forces of their Vaſſals 
raiſed in the Country,drove thence with his Garriſons ; fo that of all the 
Goods of thzt Nation, Mithridates enjoyed only the Mony. Having like- 
wile born a ſecret hate to the Inhabitants of Ch:os, ſince one of their Gal- 
lies unawares ran aboard the Admiral at the Fight of Rhodes, he firſt con- 
fiſcated all their Eſtates, who were gone into H/la's Army,then he ſent 
Commiſſioners to inform themſelves of all thoſe who were of the Ro- : 
man FaCtion, and at laſt Zenot#us landing there- as it were in his paſſage 
for Greece ſieſed by night on the Walls, and moſt advantagious places of 


the City, and after having placzd Guards at the Gates he cauſed Procla- 
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mation to be made that all the Gueſts arid Inmates ſhould take their re- 
poſe,and that all the Inhabitants ſhould afſemble themſelves to know the 
Kings Pleaſure. That done, he told them that the King was Jealous of 
their City, becauſe ſome of their Inhabitants took part with the Romans, 
and that there was no way to remove that ſuſpicion, but by ſurrendring 
up their Arms and delivering ſuch Children, as ſhould be choſen out of 
their beſt Families for Hoſtages. They ſeeing their City in his hands, 
yielded both to one and the other, whom Zenobins lent immediately to 
Erythrea, telling them, that as to what was farther to be done the King 
would write. * And indeed his Letter came containing matters to this 


purpoſe. 


Mithridates Letter to the Inhabitants of 
Chios. 


OU Favor the Romans, many of your Citi zens being at this preſent in 
their Army, and your ſelves exjoy Lands they have given you in Fee, 
without paying any Tribute to us. Tour Galley likewiſe ran 0n Board mine in 
the Fight at Rhodes, which fault 7 had only imputed to thoſe had the Go- 
vernment of it, could my Clemency have made you wiſe, but you have pri- 
wvately ſent the Chief Men of your City to Sylla, and hawe not diſcovered to 
me any of thoſe who without the conſent of the whole City were guilty of this 
crime, which you ought to have done, had you not all beex complices. 1 might 
according to the advice of my Friends puniſh you with death as Fnemies #0 my 
ſelf and my Fſtates, However T have choſen rather in reparation of theſe 
crimes to condemn you in a Fine of two thouſand 7 alents, 


After having heard this Letter read, they deſired Zexobins's permiſſion 
to ſend Deputies to the King, which being refuſed them, diſarmed as 
they were, and tyed up by thoſe Hoſtages they had given, and beſides 
ſeeing a great Army of Barbarians, ready to cut them in pieces, they be- 
gan to weep, and were forced toſell the Ornaments of their Temples, and 
their Wives Jewels to raiſe the two thouſand Talents. When they had 
paid it in, Zemobins under pretence that it wanted weight, cauſed them 
to Aſſemble in.the Theater, and there encompaſſing them with Soldiers, 
and lining the Streets leading to the Sea-fide with Guards, all with drawn 
Swords, he cauſed them to be led out of the Theater, one after another, 
and put them on Shipboard, the Men on one ſide, and the Women and 
Children, on the other, whilſt the Barbarians, as they paſt affronted them 
with a thouſand indignities z thus he took them all out of their Country, 
and fent them to Mithridates in the Fuxine Sea. Thole of Chios being 
treated in this manner, Zenobins came before Epheſus with all his Forces, 
but the Epheſians made him leave his Arms at the Port, and would not let 
him enter theCity but with a very ſmall train. He fubmitted to it, and 
went and lodged at Philopemens (Father of Monima, Mithridates Mi- 
ſtreſs, to whom the King had given the Government of that place) and 
ſoon after proclaimed an Aﬀembly off the City, but the Epheſians, who 
expected nothing but miſchief from him, put off the buſineſs till next 


morning. Mean why they aſſembled in the night, and mutually encoura- 
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ging each other, .clapt, Zexobins.in; Priſon, where they pur him to death; 
At the ſame time:they planted good Guards on their:Walls, armed: the 
people, made Proviſion of - Vietuals; and became Maſters of their City: 
Thoſe of 7ralles, Hypapa and Meſopolis and others, whont the Calamity 
of the Inhabitants of Ch0s had terrifyed, hearing the . news, follow the 
Example of the Zpheſiazs : So that Mithridates-was forced toſend anAriny 
againſt theſe Kebels, ſeverely puniſhing thoſe, who returhed not to their 
obedience till they were forced, - And to hinder,others fam revolting, he 
declared all the Grecian Cirics free, and all Debtors teleated from their 
Creditors, and gave the Inmates freedom of Burgeſles in all places where 
they inhabited, and ſet the Slaves at liberty... Hoping: (as it happened) 
that the Debtors, Inmates and Slaves engaged by.thele.benefits, would 
employ all their force to maintain the Royal-Power, - Mean! while Afizia 
__ Philotiraus, Natives of Smyrna, and Chſtheres, and Aſclepivdarns. of 
Lesbos, (al well known to the King, 4ſclepriodorys hinkfelf c having ſbme- 
time commanded his Mercenary Troops, confpited againfthim, but the 
conſpiracy being diſcovered by. #{clepiodotus, ( who togive a manifeſt 
Proof of it ordered matters, ſa.that the King hid behind-a bed heard 3t 
from Minio's one mouth.) the conſpirators ended their lives in torments. 
Many were afterwards ſuſpeted of the fame:crime, fourſcore of the In- 
habitants of Pergamws, being thereupon.arrefted, belides many others' in 
other Cities, the King ſending Spies into all parts, undet his obedience; 
to find out the Criminals, every one of which making diſcovery of his 
Enemy, there periſhed about ſixteen hundred men ; butthe Accuſers'foon 
received thejr Chaſtiſement: for of them, ſome were | puniſhed by Sls, 
others ſlew themſelves, and others fled with 4u44hridates, to the Kingdom 
of Pontus. i 


Whilſt. theſe things paſſed in iz, the King had raiſed an Ariny of 
fourſcore thouſand men, which Dorilaus carried into Greece .to Archelaus, 
- who had ſtill ten thouſand men, the remainder of his former Forces. 
When $y//z who now lay encamped within ſight of him, near to Orchome- 
pe beheld ſo yaſt a Multitude of Horſe arrive, he cauſed ſeveral Ditches to 
be dug through the Plain, ten foot wide, and when Arcbelaus advanced 
towards him, put his Army in a poſture to receive him, but perceiving the 
Romans fought but coldly, againſt ſuch numbers of Horſemen, he rid him- 
ſelf through'the Ranks, ſtirred them UP, threatned them, and at length 
not being able to provoke them, leaps from his Horſe, takes a Colours in 
his hands, and advancing with his Guards in the midit between two Battels, 
cryes out.. 1 any asked you fellow Soldiers, where you left your General Syl- 
la, tell them it was fighting near Orchomene. Hereupon the Officers mo- 
ved by the danger in which they ſaw him, advanced from their ſtanding, 
and ran to his afſiſtance, the Soldiers urged with ſhame followed, and all 
together made the Enemy give ground who before put them hard to it: $/- 
{a perceiving this entrance towards Victory, mounts again on Horſe back, 
ſhows himſelf every where, prayſes his Soldiers, encourages them,and at 
Jaſt remains Maſter of the Field ; After having ſlain fifteen thouſand men, 
the moſt part Horſemen ( among whom was D:ogezes, the Son of Arche- 
[aus,) and driven the Foot into the very Camp of the Barbariarts : Ar the 
ſame inſtant for fear leſt Archelazs ſhould fave himlelf at Chalcis, as he had 
done the time before, he diſpoſed Guards throughout the whole Plain, to 
keep Watch that night, and inthe morning cauſed to be drawn before the 


Camp a Trench not above a Furlong diſtant from it. 4rch+laus in the 
mean 
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meantime kept within his Trenches, but //a after having exhorted his 
Soldiers to make an end 'of the remain of this War, ſince the Enemies 
durſt not appear, undertook to force them, and marched directly tothe Af- 
fault. Upon this great change, and in this preſſing neceſſity, the Ene+ 
mies began bySpeeches, to encourage their Troops: Ezch Captain ſhow- 
ed his Solders'the/danger they were in, if they did not defend themſelves, 
repreſenting tothem how-cowardly a thing/it would be, if they ſhould not 
have Heart enough, todrive from their Trenches an Enemy, they far ſur- 
paſſed in number. Whereupon there preſently aroſe a great noiſe, on both 
lides, each Party.was {et on fire, and did aQtions wonderful. Art laſt the 
Romans leaped-into the Ditch and ſtormed an Angle of the Camp, out of 
which they plucked the Palifado's. The Barbarians who perceived it, lined 
the Angle fry with their Swords drawn ready to fight nearer at hand,in- 


| ſomuchthatno perſon durſt enter, till Baſilixs the firſt Tribune of a Legi- 


on, leaped up and overturning him he firſt encountred with, the whole 
Army —_— followed, and made a mighty ſlaughter of the Barbari- 
ans. : 'Some they ew in the Chaſe, others they drove into a Lake hard by, 
and ſome who could not ſwim, oryed out for Quarter, but in vain, fortheir 
Language not being underſtood, they were cut in pieces, Hrchelaus hid 
himſelf ina certain Marſh, and having there found a little Boat, eſcaped 
to Chalcis, where he ſpeedily drew together all the remains of Mithridates. 
Forces. Next Morning Sy: gave a Crown to the Tribune, and diſtribu- 
ted Military Recompences to the others. After which he went and ſpoil- 
ed Beotia, becauſe thole people were perpetually changing Parties, and 
from thence paſſed into 7 he Tal where he took up his Winter Quarters, 
expeCting, Zacu/lus with the Shipping, of whom receiving no certain intelli- 
gence, he ſer tobuilding of others. 


Whulſt he was doing all theſe things, Corzelins Cinns, and Cajus Marius 
his particular Enemies declared him at Rome Enemy of the Common- 
Wealth, pulled down his Houſts, ſeiſed his Lands, and put todeath his 
Friends. Yet ceaſed not he todo all he could, having a moſt obedient Ar- 
my, compoſed all of valiant Soldiers. Now Cinz having drawn to his 
Party, his Collegue Flaccus ſent him into Aſs, with two Legions, to 
Command in the Province, and make War on Mithridates, in the place of 
Sls, who was declared Enemy, and becauſe he was not very expert in 
War, #:mbria one of the Senate in good eſteem with the Soldiers, went 
atong with him. They embarked at Brunduſium, to croſs the Sea, a good 
partof their Ships wereloſt by Storm, and thoſe who gained the other ſide 
were taken and burnt by the new Army, ſent by Mithridates. Flaceus 
was proud , covetous, cruel in puniſhing, and therefore hated by the 
Soldiers, which made ſome Troops that were ſent before into 7heſſaly, to 
goover into Hla's Camp, and it was only Fimbris, ( whom they eſteem- 
cd the better Captain, and more merciful then F/zccus) that prevented the 
others from doing the like. There happened by chance ſome difference be- 
tween the Queſtor and he about encamping, wherein Flaccus who was 
Judge, not having duly conſidered the Quality of Fimbria, he threatned 
lum to return to the City. Flaceus preſently named a ſucceſſor in his 
charge, and forthwith embarked for Cha/cedo»: Whereupon Eimbria tak- 
ing the opportunity of his abſence, took away the Rods from 7herinus, 
whom he had made Propretor, ſaying the Army had given him that Digni- 
ty, and Faces thereat offended, returning to puniſhhim, he put him to 
flight, and torced himto hide himſelf in a private Houſe, from whence 
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eſcaping by night over the Walls, he got to Chalcedon, 2nd fromthence to 
Nicomedia where he cauled the Gates to be ſhut. But EFimbria was pre- 
ſently there, and drawing him outof a Well where he had hid himſelf 
ſlew him though a Roman Conſul, and more then that his General, whilſt 
he was but a private man, wlio had followed his friend of greater Quality 
then he, at his coming into the Province. He cut of his Head, which he 
threw into the Sea, leaving the reſt of the Body unburied, and having 
made himſelf General of the Army, fought afterwards ſuccesfully, in ſe- 
veral Saga grncnts with Mithridstes Son. At length having to deal with 
the King himſelf, he droyg him to the very Gates ot Pergamus, whence he 
flying to Pi/are, had been there beſieged had he not taken ſhipping and el 
caped to Mitylene, After this Fimbria going through the Province, ill-in- 
treated thole who favoured the Party of the Cappadocians, and ſpoiled their 
Lands, who refuſed to open their Gates to him. The City of //;am he be- 
ſieged, whole Inhabitants having recourſe to Sy{z he promiſed to come;and 
ſent to Fimbria not to do any injury to thoſe who had yielded to him, prai- 
ſing them tor being returned into the friendſhip and alliance of the Roman 
people. Notwithitanding he required to be likewile received into their 
City, being likewiſe of Rowe, and telling thetn. I know not what of that 
ancient Kindred of which the Ilians boaſt. At laſt he entted by force; 
New all he met with, ſet on fire the City, and perticularly put to ſeveral 
forts of death, thoſe who went to Sy/la, on the behalf of the City. - He 
had neither reſpeCt to the ſacred places nor to thoſe had fled thither for ze- 
fuge, but burat the Temple of Mizerva, with a great multitude of people, 
who had retired thither, as to a SanQtuary. Herafed the very Walls, which 
he went round about next day, to ee if any part were left ſtanding. Thus 
was that City worle treated, by a Man who took thence his Original, then 
it had formerly been, by fzamemnor, for he left not a houſe, nor a Tem 
ple, nora Statue ſtanding. Some there are that believe, that the Image of 
the Goddeſs, which is called Palladium, was now found whole, after the re- 
moval of the Rubbiſh, wherewith it was covered, but there is more reaſon 
to believe it was taken away by Dromedes and Uſes inthe time of the 7r0- 
jan War. This Maſſacre of the Ilians, happened about the end of the hun- 
dred and third Olympaid, and it isthought to be about one thouſand and 
fifty Years between this ſack of 7royand that of fyamemnon. 


Now Mithridates receiving advice of the defeat at Orchomene, and con- 
ſidering that, ſince his firſt lending an Army into Greece, he: had loſt 
ſuch vaſt Multitudes in ſo ſhort a time, wrote to Archelaus,that he ſhould 
gonelude a Peace, upon the faireſt terms he could get. He theretore 
demanded a conference with Sy{z, which being granted, he told him 
Sls, the King Mithridates your Fathers friend, and yours, was forced by 
the avarice of thoſe who had the Command before you, to make the War : But 
having now experienced your alour, he demands a Peace, provided what you 
ſhall deſire of him, be juffT; Whereupon Sla, who had neither Fleet nor 
Money, receiving nothing from Rowe, ſince his Enemies had declared 
him Enemy of the State, and having already ſpent all the Silver of the 


xyt; 


Temples of Pythia, Olympia and * Epidaurum, tor which he had engaged * Ragulz; 


half the Lands confiſcated from the 7Þebans, beeauſe of their continual 
. Rebellions, and who beſides all this , was impatient, .to tranſport that Ar- 
my freſhand every way compleat to Rome againſt his Enemies, conſented 
to his Peace, by telling him ; Archelaus, Mithridates ſhould have ſent 
Ambaſſadors toRome, to complain of the injuries he had received, but in- 
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ſtead of that he himſelf injured others, entring in hoſtile - manner into their 
Zerritories, plundring their Treaſures as well Publick as Sacred, ſeiſing on the 
Goods of thoſe he had put to death, and ſhowing no more faith nor gooaneſs to 
his own friends then to us, deſtroying many of them, and murdering the Te 
grarchs, his familiars who-had all their throats cut in one night, with their 
Hives and Children, thoughthey were not guilty ſo mach as of a deſign. As 
for what regards ns, he'rather made appear his inveterate hatred, then any ne- 
<eſſity he. had tomake War, when he let looſe his rage againſt the Italians in Aſia, 
4 a thouſand ſorts of Torments, ſparing neither oped: wality. So much 


ate does this. man bear to the Latin-Name, whih calls h1mſelf my Fathers 
Friend, but never remembred that friendſhip till Thad ſlain him a hundred and 
ſixty thouſand nien. Hherefore we have no reaſon to truſt you any more. , How! 
ever for your ſake 7 promiſe he ſhall obtaty: favour from the Senate and People 
of Rome, if ut be in good earneſt that he ask it, but if he ſtill feign, I adviſe 
jos-Archelaus; | to conſider the preſent eſtate of his affairs and your own, how he 
treats his' Friends, and how we have dealt with Eumenes and Maſla- 
niffa. | At theſe words Archelans interrupted him, angry that he ſhould 
temipthim, and telling him he was not a man to betray Forces intruſted to 
hischarge, but thathe reatfy hoped for peace if Hl demanded only juſt 


" things. Whereupon HUa,after lome moments Silence : Provided (faid he) 


Archelaus,: that Mithridates put into our hands all the Fleet he has, reftore 
the Generals\Depatits, and other Priſoners, deliver up the Runaway's and fu- 
gktive Slaves, \ſend back to their Cities thoſe of Chios, and others tranſported 
tothe Fuxine Sea, withdraw his Garriſons from all places where he has planted 
them, ſave only thoſe hz had'before the Peace was broke, ' pay the Fxpence of this 


Har, which he has been the cauſe of, and content himſelf with the Kingdom of 


his Anceſtors. T hope to prevail ſo far that the Roman people ſhall forget the 
Offences they have received, Archelaus* hearing theſe conditions, began 
preſently to withdraw his Garriſons, and about the reſt wrote to the King. 
Sl, that hei\might not in the mean while looſe any time z went and ſpoll- 
ed the Countfies of the Henetians, Dardanians, and other Neighbouring 
Nations, who made delay incurſions into /Zacedor, by that means exerci- 
{ing his Soldiers. Aithridates Deputiesreturning lome time after, agreed 
to all, ſave only about Paphlagonia, but added that they could have had 
better terms from the other General Fzmbria, Whereupon Sl/a offended 
at that compariſon, made anſwer, that that word ſhould coſt Fimbria dear, 
and that as ſoon as he came into Aſia, he would ſee whether Mithridates food 
in need of Peace 'or Var. Whereupon he cauſed his Army to take their 
March through 7hrace, that he might bring them to Cypſela, having ſent 
:{ rxcullus before to Abydos, for he was now returned, having often Yery 
narrowly eſcaped falling into the hands of Pyrates. However he had 
-brought with him a kind of Fleet of Ships, which he had been furniſhed 
with at Cyprus, Phanicia, Rhodes, and in Pamphilia, with which he had 
pillaged all the Coaſt as he came along, and skirmiſhed with 2/ithridates 
his Fleet: $zlla theretore parting from Cypſela,and MMithridates from Perg a- 
mus,met together, and began a new conference, being drawn out into the 
Field, with few followers 1n the ſight of both Armies. Mithridates began 
his diſcourſe with the alliance which he and his Father had with the people 
of Rome, complained of the injuries he had received from the Roman Ge- 
nerals and Commiſſaries, who had eſtabliſhed Ariobarzanes in Cappadocia, 
taken from him Phriz4a, and favored by their diffimulation the Vidlences of 
MNicomedes. Ard all this ({aid he) for Money which they received ſometimes 
from me, and ſometimes from my Enemies, for there is nothing, you Gentle- 
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men of Rome may ſo juſtly be reproached with as love of Money. Yn ſhort; 
your Generals being come t9 make Var againſt me, whatever Thave done in my 
own defence, ought rather to be attributed to neceſſity then to any deliberate pur- 
poſe. Mithridates having any {aid thus much, ${z anſwered in this man- 
ner. Though this be not the buſineſs, we are met for, but only to conclude x 
Peace on the conditions by me already propoſed, yet Twill likewiſe in few words 
ſatisfy you in what you reproach us with, JVhen 7 commanded in Ciliciaz 7 
reeſtabliſhed Ariobarzanes iz Cappadocia,by the Senates order, and I did it be- 
cauſe you yielded to the Authority of the People, for yoa ought either to have 
oppoſed it and ſhewed your reaſons in Fudgments, or after having ſuffered it, 
acquieſce in the Decree of the Senate. As for Phrygia, Manius gave it you, 
corrupted by your gifts, which made it a common crime betwixt you, and by ſay- 
ing you got it by corruption, you own the poſſeſſion unlawful, and indeed Mani- 
us being convicted of having done many things of like nature for Money, the 
Senate declared them all null. Jherefore Phrygia beino granted to you un- 
juſtly, they would not make it tributary to Rome, but ſet it at liberty. Aud 
when we diſpenſe with our dominion, over a Country which by rieht of War be: 
longed ts us, as Conquerours of it, what reaſon have you to ſieſe on it * As for 
Nicomedes, he complains that by your perſwaſion Alexander who deſigned to 
kill him, wounded him, and Socrates Chreſtus invaded his Kingdom. He 
confeſſes that thus injured, he entered armed into your Territories, but if you 
thought your ſelf injured wit hout cauſe you ſhould have ſent your Deputzes to 
Rome, ard expetted the anſwer of the Senate. Tet granting that in the aſſault 
of Nicomede, you _ repelled force by force, what had Ariobarzanes done, 
that you ſhould drive him out of his Fſtates ? Therefore the Roman Generals . 
that were upon the place, were obliged to reeſtabliſh him, and by reſiſting them, 
you kindled a War long time qa ow. and to begin which, you ſought only 
an opportunity, out of - the hopes to become Maſters of all the World, if you 
could overcome the Romans: WVe have manifeſt Proofs of this, ſince before 
any Har was begun, you entred into alliancewith the Thracians, Scythians, and 
Sarmatians, ſolicited the Kings your Neighbours by your Embaſſadors, cauſed 
Shipping to be built, provided your ſelf with Pilots and men of War ; but above 
all, the Time you choſe for the Execution of your Deſigns is your convittion, 
for as ſoon as you knew that our Allies in Italy were _ againſt us, you 
made uſe of that opportunity while we thus were embroyled to aſſail Nicomedes, 
and Ariobarzanes, and one after another, Galatia, Paphlagonia, axd our own 
province of Aſia. JV hat cruelties have you not atted? JHVhether to the Ci- 
ties which you have ſubmitted to Slaves and Debtors, the firſt of which 
you freed from Servitude, and the laſt from the Power of their Creditors : 
Whether to the Greeks of whom you put to death ſixteen hundred for one ſole 
crime. Whether to the Tetrarchs of Gallogrecia, whom you murdered eating 
at your table. Or whether to the Italians, whom in the ſame day you put allto 
the Sword, or drowned them in Water with their Hives and Children, without 
reſpett to the ſacred places, or the Temples, whither they had fled for Sanituary; 2» 
That Inhumanity did you not manifeſt in this occaſion? Phat Impiety, what 
furious hate againſt us? 1n concluſion, after having ſeiſed the 71 reaſures off all 
theſe people, you ſent over great Armies into Europe, contrary to our Faith, by 
ok it is expreſly forbid all Kings of Aſia, to enter there. That done you for- 
raged Macedonia, oe of our Provinces, deprived the Greeks of their liber- 
ty, and never repented of all this, nor made any uſe of the Interceſſion of Ar- 
chelaus till after Thad recovered Macedonia, and delivered the Greeks fron 
your violence by laying one hundred and ſixty thouſand of your men, and taking 
two of your Camps, with all their — And now 1 cannot but _ 
tha 
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that you ſhould excuſe your ſelf of the ſame matters for which you asked par- 
don by Archelaus, unleſs it be that when 1 was far , you were afraid of me, and 
now (eeing me near, you think 7 am come to plead ; but pleadings are in vain when 
Arms are once taken in hand. Je do make War upon you, and have defended 
our ſelves bravely hitherto,and will defend our ſelves to the end, 

$zlla pronouncing thele words in Anger, the King was afraid, accepted 
the on raw propoſed to Archelans, and after having ſurrendred up his 
Shipping, and executed all that was contained in the Articles of Peace, he 
returned into Ports, reduced to the Kingdoms of- his Father only. Thus 
was the firſt War againſt Mithridates appealed. 


«Sylla after this went and encamped within two Furlongs of Fimbria, and 
ſent to ſummon him to deliver into his hands, the Army which he com- 
manded contrary to the Laws, to which he in raillery returned anſwer, that 
Sylla himſelf had no very legitimate command. Sylla thereupon beſieged 
him in his Trenches, and many publickly forſaking him, he aſſembled 
the reſt to beſeech them to ſtay, but they told him they would not fight a- 
gainſt Roman Citizens: He thereupon rent his Robe, addrefles himlelf to 
every one in particular, begging with Tears in his eyes, but they having 
an averſion for ſuch a meannels of Spirit, the greateſt part went over into 
Sls Army. Thenhe ran from Tentto Tent to ſolicite the Tribunes, part 
of whom having gained by Money, he once again aſſembles the Soldiers to 
renew the Oath. Upon which the Hezeriars crying out all with one voice, 
that the Soldiers ſhould be called out and {worn man by man, he gave Or- 
ders firſt to call out thoſe who had received kindnefſes from him, and parti- 
cularly Nonirs the Companion of all his Crimes, who refuſed to ſwear, he 
drew his Sword, and had thruſt it into his belly, had not a great ſhout ſud- 
denly raiſed throughout the whole Army, ſtopt his proceeding farther. Af- 
ter this he ſuborned a Slave with Money and promiſes, to go into Sylla's 
Camp asa Runaway and to kill him, buthe not having been able to bear up 
with conſtancy enough, histrembling made him ſuſpeCted, Io that being 
taken, he confeſſed the whole matter. This attempt 2 nn. all S11k's Ar- 
my with juſt anger, and made Fimbria ſo deſpiſable , that the Soldiers 
going tothe Ditch of his Camp, reviled him, calling him -4-itio,, after the 
name of one of thoſe fugitive Slaves in Sicily, who for a few daies was 
King. Wherefore F7w»bria loſt to all hopes,advanced to his Rampart, and 
demanded to ſpeak with S/la, who ſending Rutiliws in his ftead, put Fim- 
bria quite in deſpair, ſeeing a conference would not be granted to him, 
which had not uſually been denied even to Enemies. Yethe ſpoke to Ru- 
tilins, and told him he defired pardon for the faults he might have commit- 
ted, through the imprudence of his. Age. To which Rutilius anſwered, 
that if he would depart out of 4a, where Sy was Proconſul, he would 
give him paſ[-port as far as the Sea, he replied he knew a way more conve- 
nient, and at the ſame time returning to Pergamns, and entring the Tem- 
ple of eAſcu/2pins, he thruſt himſelf quite through the body with his 
Sword, but the wound not being nonetk. , he deſired the aſſiſtance of one 
of his Slaves, who diſpatched him, and afterward flew himſelf. Thus 
ended Fimbria, the ſecond Plague of 4ſz,next to Mithridates. Sylla gave 
his body to his freed men to bury it, ſaying he would not imitate Ci-na and 
Marius, who had deprived many in the City, not only of life, but Buri- 
als; he received likewiſe the Army of the defunct, which came to yield 
themſelves upto him, and joyned them with his own. After this he com- 
manded Crio to reconduct Vicomedes and Ariobarzanes into their King- 


doms 
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doms, aid Wrote to the Senate of all that he had done, without taking 
the leaſt notice of his having heard that he was declared. Enemy of the 
State, then he proceeded to ſettle Neceflary Orders in the Province; he 
enfranchized and placed in the Number of the Allies of the people of Rowe 
thoſe of {lion, Chios,, Lycia, Rhodes, Magmſia, andiome other people in 
acknowledgement of the good ſervices they haddone the Commoin-wealth 
of Rome, or the better to comfort them for the miſeries they had undet- 
gone for taking part with the Romans. And after having. ſent Parties of 
Soldiers. to all the orher Cities,he cauſed an Ordinance to be proclaimed by 
which all Slaves were enjoyned to return under the Power' of their Ma> 
ſers, but becaule that many.wauld not obey, and that many. Cities like- 
wile revolted,the p_ of this ordinance cauſed a multitude of difor- 
ders, and was followed by ſtrange Slaughters, as well of Slaves, as free 
people, beſides. the ruine of ſeveral Cities whoſe Inhabitants were fold at 
outFy:; He likewile ſeverely chaſtiſed all thoſe who had taken part with 
the Cappadocian as well in general as particular, eſpecially the Epheſians; 
who out of a baſe complacence for Mithridates, had ſhamefuilly taken'out 
of their . Temple, the gifts preſented by the Romans. After this Heralds 
were ſent to all the Cities, to give notice. to the principal Inhabitans, to 
appear upon a certain day before S//a at 'Epheſus. Where being aſſem- 
bled he'took his ſeat on the Tribunal, and ſpoke to them in this man- 
ner, =—_ 5 


- 
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He firſt time we paſſed with an Army into Aſia was when Antiochus Xing 
of Syria ſpoiled your Province, whom we drove beyond the Tanais and 
Mount Taurus, and though after that we might have kept you under our Do- 
minion, we left all at liberty, ſave = few people, whom we gave to Eumenes 
and the Rhodians, our Allies, rather as Subjetts then as Tributaries, which is 
manifeſt becauſe when the Lycians complained againſt thoſe of Rhodes, we freed 
them from their obedience. Theſe benefits we have done, you obſerve now your 
acknowledgement. After that Attalus Philometor had left us his Kingdom by 
Will and Teſtament, you aſſiſted Ariſtonicus againſt us for the ſpace of four 
Zears, till ſuch time as he being taken Priſoner, ſome of you returned to your 
duty either through neceſſity or fear. After which remaining in Peace four and 
tnenty Years together , you in that tim? became ſo prodigiouſly rich, as well Co- 
monalties at private perſons, that the repoſe and delights which you enjoyed re- 
vived in your Spirits your animpſities and averſion againſt us, and taking 0c- 
caſion from the ifferentes we had with our Allies, [ome invited Mithridates to 
make War againſt us, and others joyned with him, as ſoon as they ſaw him in the. 
Field. But that which is moſt heynous, you conceived no horror to murder, by 
his order on the ſame day all the Italians with their JVives and Children, not 
ſparing thoſe who had fled for refuge into the Temples, conſecrated to your 
Gods. *T1s true you have in ſome meaſure been chaſtiſed by Muthridates him- 
ſelf, who violating the Promiſes he had made you, gave you over to the Plun- 
der of his Soldiers, and filling your Provincewith Blood and Slaughter, deſ- 
poiled youof your Lands, diſcharged your Creditors of the Money they ought 
you, gaveliberty to. your Slaves, and ſet Tyrants.1n many places over you, an 


encouraged the Retreats of Thieves, and Pyrates in all places, both by Sea, and 
V 2 : Land: 
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Land. So that it was long ere you made tryal of the difference Between the 
Proteitors you had caſt off, and thoſe you had choſen, We have likewiſe in- 
flifted ſome puniſhment on the Perſons of the Authors r Sons diſorders, but 
that is not enough; It is but juſt to impoſe ſome publick penalty that may be 
agreeable to your crime; But fear not from the Roman Clemency {1aſſacres, 
raſh confiſcations, inſurreftions of ſlaves, or other barbarous ations of that 
Nature. He allow ſomething to the Gracian Name, to the glory of Aſia, 
and to our Ancient Friendſbip. 1 therefore condemn you only in the advance 
of frve years tribute which you owe,together with the mony expended in this War, 
and a certain Sum' to be imp in the affairs of the Province. 7 my jelf 
will appoint the contribution of each City, and the time of payment, and take 
notice whoever will not obey 1 ſhall treat them as Enemies. 


Having faid theſe words he Aſſeſſed the ſeveral Sums, ſent the Rlolls 


to the Deputies, and appointed Commiſſioners for Colle&ting of the 


Moneys. Now they being Poor and already very much in Debt, and be-. 
ſides ſorely oppreſſed with the quartering of Soldiers, were conſtrained to 
Mortgage to the Ufſurers, ſome their Theaters, - others their places for 
Excerciſes, others their Forts or Gates or ſome Publick Building ; Thus 
great Sums of Mony were brought into Syla;and fa groancd under its 
Calamities; for beſides all this the Pyrates kept the Sea with ſuch great 
Fleets, that they might almwvſt compoſe ſo many perfe&t Armies, with 
which they publickly pillaged the Sea Coaſts. Afithridates ſent them 
firſt to ſpoil thoſe places, the Dominion of which he was like to looſe, 
but they were extreamly increaſed and grown formidable, not only to 
thoſe that ſailed on the Sea, bur likewiſe to the Ports, Caſtles and Mari- 

time Cities. So that #aſſos, F#mos, Clazomene and Samothracia were ta- 

ken and fackt before Syllz's face, and 'tis faid they took out of the Temple 
of Semothrace, Riches to the value of a thouſand Talents. He would not re- 

lieve them, whether he thought themunworthy becauſe of their infideli- 

ty, or becauſe he haſtned his return to Rome, by reaſon of the ſeditious, 
wherefore he ran into Greece, and from thence into /aly, with the 

reateſt part of his Army. We have writ what he did there in the Hi- 
ory of the Civil Wars, proceed we now to ſet forth how the ſecond War 
began berween Mithridates and the Romans. 


Murxena whom Sylls had left with Fimbriss two Legions to ſettle the re- 
maining orders neceſſary in the province, ought only ſome occaſion of war, 
out of a Paſſion to obtain the Honor of Triumph, and /fithridates being re« 
turned into his Kingdom made War upon the Colches, and the Boſpho- 
rans who had revolted againſt him. As for the Colches they only demand- 
ed Mithridates Son for their King, and having obtained it returned to 
their obedience. But the King having a {uſpicion that what they had 
done was by his Sons ſolicitation, ſent for him; fettered him in chains of 
Gold, ' and ſoon after made him away, though he had ſerved him well in 
Aſia againſt Fimbria, As for thoſe of Boſphorns, Mithridates ſer forth a 
Fleet and raiſed fo powerful an Army, that ſuch great preparations gave 
occa{ion to believe they were not made againſt the Bobbrorns but againſt 
the Romans. For the King had not yet ſo abſolutely quitted the poſſeſſion 
of Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, but that it was with the reſerve of ſome 
places. He had moreover entertained a ſuſpicion that Archelaus, when he 


was1n Greece had granted to {a conditions beyond what was reaſonable, 
whick 
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which that Captain perceiving was afraid, and fled to Murena for pro- 
tection. He animated him fo far againſt Mithridates that he preſently 
took the field to be beforchand with hum, and entring his Country by the 
way of Cappadocia, forraged as far as the Gates of Comanes the greateſt 
City of the Kingdom, Celebrated for a famous and rich Temple, where. 
having defeated ſome Horle of the Kings, the Deputies on his: behalf 
came to him, remonſtrating that by this Aftion he broke the Articles of 
Peace, to which he anſwered that he ſaw no Articles, and indeed, Sylls 
had drawn no writings, but only contenting himſelf with the Execution of 
the conditions, was departed out of the Provynce. 4{wrens giving only this 
ſhort Anſwer, purſued his Enterpriſe, and after having pillaged even the 
Conſecrated Monies, returned to take his Winter quarters in Cappadocis. 
The King ſent *Ambaſſadors to the Senate, and to Hz to make his com- 
int of Murens, who inthe mean time forbore not croſſing the River 
Halis (though very broad and at that time extreamly kyolnby reaſon of the 
Rains ) | ſacking four hundred Villages of 44thridates Kingdom, with- 
out receiving any oppoſition, from the King, who expected the return of 
his Ambaſſadors., So that the Roman General returned into Phrygia and 
Galatia with a great booty, whers Caft:divs ſent from Rome becauſe of 
Mithridates complaints, came to meet him.” He ſhowed him no Ordi- 
'nance of the Senate, but only told him before a great company there pre- 
ſent that the Senate forbad him todo any injury to a King, with whom 
they had contraQted a Peace, and after having ſaid thoſe words in pub- 
lick, he entertained him a good while in private. Adurens forbore no- 
thing of his former Violence, but on the contrary preſently cauſed his 

Army to March towards the Frontiers of Mithridates Kingdom, who ſeein 
now 1t muſt of force come toan open War, commanded Gord to ele 
himſelf of the Neighboring Villages. That General forthwith made pro: 
viſions of beaſts for burthen and munitions, and gathering together all the 
Country, and as many Soldiers as he could, went and encamped on the 
River, direQly oppoſite to Mvrenz, but neither one nor the other pur 
themſelves ina poſture to fight, till ſuch time as the King being come with 
a more powerful Army,there hapned a great Engagement : For the King 
having paſſed the River, notwithſtanding all the Reſiſtance of the Enemy 
forced urena to give ground, and to ſecure himſelf on an eminence na- 
turally fortified, from whence taking the byways of the Mountains, he re- 
covered Phryzia, after having loſt many of his people, either in the flight 
or in the Battel. The Fame of this great Victory, gained fo ſuddenly, and 
as it were in paſſing, being ſoon ſpread abroad in all places drew Multi- 
tudes of people to Mithridates. And he to return his thanks to ZFupiter 
Militaris, aftgr having driven out all the Garriſons Afurens had left in 
Cappaaecia,lacnificed to him according to the cuſtom of the Country. The 
place where this Sacrifice is made is on a high mountain, on the top of 
which they raiſe.a mighty pile for the Victims, to which the Kings bring 
the firſt Wood, then they raiſe another ſmaller Pile on the top of that, 
whereon they pour Milk, Hony, Oyl and Wine, and all forts of Odori- 
ferous Drugs. At the foot of the Pile is a Feaſt made for the Afſfiſtants, 
like to thoſe the Kings of Perſia were accuſtomed to make at Paſargaaa, 
and after all they ſer hire tothe Pile, the flame of which riſes ſo high that it 
is ordinarily ſeen a * thouſand Furlongs, 
thereabout, that the place is not*to be approached for ſome days after. 
Thus Sacrificed Mithridates. But Sls judging that it was a blemifh to 
his Honor to have the War ftill continued againſt a King, with —_ he 
. nn- 
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himſelf had concluded a peace, 'prevailed to have Gabinins lent th Marena; 
ro order him poſitively to give over this War,and to reconcile Mithridates 
with: Arjobarzanes, They met therefore together ina place where Mirhri- 
dates:delivered to Ariobarzanes in Hoſtage one of his Sons Of. four yesrs 
old, to. the end, 'that'part of CappadFcia where he had placed Garriſons, 
» might remain tohim with ſome: augmentation, and that beirig agreed he 
made'a feaſt for all:the company;whiere he propoled a reward for thoſe wh6' 
excelled either in Drinking, 'Eating, Jeſting or SINgINg, and in ſhort alf 
ſorts of Divertiſements, from whieh only Gabinimes exculed himſelf. Thas 
ended the ſecond War between” Mithridates and the Romans, after 'a- 
ving laſted three/years. Sometitne after the King finding himſelf at peace, 
{ſubdued the Boſphorans. - And made King of that Nation pne of his Sons 
called Mathares, After that, he invaded the Acheans, which are on the 
Frontiers of the Colches, and who as ſome ſay, are the remainder of thoſe 
who returning from the Wars of 7roy, were brought by chance tothat 
Coaſt. - But having loſt one half of his Army partly by Ambuſhes, partly 
inſet battel, or'by the Extremity of the Cold,. he returned. into his King- 
dom, from whencehe ſent Ambaſſadors to Rowe, to ratifie by writing the 
Articles of the Peace. Ariobgrzares for his part whether of his own. mo! 
tion,” or {et on by ſome other, ſent likewiſe to complain againſt him, that | 
he hadnot reſtored to him Cappaidcia, for Mithridates ſtill withheld a good 
part.  Whereupon Hlz ordained that Mithridates ſhould abſolutely quit 
Cappadocia,which he did, and 'then again ſent-Ambaſſadors to' Rome to de- 
mand a Ratification of the Treaties. But becauſe Sls being dead, no per- 
{on would move it in the Senate, he underhand engaged his Son in Law 
 Tigranes to make an irruption into Cappadocia, as done of himſelf, - which 
yet was not ſo cloſely carried, butthe Romans had knowledge of it. The 
Armenian however entred violently into Cappadocia, and carried away into 
Armenia three hundred thouſand men Com he imployed with other 
Country People in Tilling the Land: . He had not yet taken the title of 
Armenia , but now he aſſumed it, 'and cauſed 7rgranocerta to be 
called by his own Name, that-is to ſay the City of 7igrares, theſe things 
paſſed in 4a. 


XIX. But Sertorics having fieſed upon Spain, not only made an inſurreQon 
in that Province, but among, all the Neighboring People, againſt the Ro- 
mans, and compoſed a kind of Senate of thoſe of his Faction, of the 
Number of his Senators, there were two of the name of Zxcinvs, the one 
Marius the other Fanins, who gave advice to Mithridates, that if he 
he made an Alliance with Sertorzus, he might ſoon become Maſter of the 
gue part of Aa, and the Nations thereunto _— The King 

uffered himſelf to be perſwaded, and lent Ambaſſadors to him, whom he 
cauſed to be brought into his Senate to receive Audience, and after ha- 
ving ſpoken advantagiouſly of his own glory, the regulationof which had 
reached even to the Kingdom of Portzs, to that he beheld himſelf in a 
Condition to make War upon the Romans, both in the Eaſt and Weſt, he 
made an Alliance with 1M:thridates in favor of which he gave him in Aſia, 

Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, and Galatla, and ſent M. Yarins to be 

his General, and the two Z7:uci# to ſerve him as Counſellors. And in- 

deed they counſelled him to undertake this third War, wherein he loſt all 
his Empire, Sertorivs being dead in Sar, and the Romans having ſent 
againſt him two Generals, firſt Zucullss, who commanded the fleet under 

SU, and after him Pompey under whoſe CondutQtall the Eftates of {ny 

. FOriaates 
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thridates fell under the Roman Power, and with them all the Neighboring 
Nations as far as Fuphrates, Pompey taking trom this way opportunity to 
reduce them. A7ithridates then who had already made trial of the Ro- 
man Arms, and hoped for nofavox, began this War, with great Gaiet 
and Courage, laboring might and main 1n his preparations, as one reſol- 
ved to overcome or periſh. He employ'd the reſt of that Summer, and 
all Winter in cutting down Materials, and building of Shipping ,and forging 
of Arms,and ſent into his Sea Ports two Millions ot 4iza's of * Wheat ; be- * 4s uncirtain 
ſides his old Troops he had preſently great Numbers of Auxiliaries. Thoſe ** 
he raiſed in iz, were compoſed of Chalybes, Armenians, Scythians, 
Taurians, Achzans, Heniochiens, Leucoſyrians and thoſe people inhabiting 
on the Banks of the River 7hermodoon called Amazon's. Thole he leavied 
in Europe were Sarmatians, Bafilides, Jaziges, Coralles, of all the People 
of Zhrace, near the River fer, and the Mountains Rhodope and FHemns, 
and likewiſe the Baſternes the moſt Valiant Nation of all. Thus compri- 
zing the Furopeans,his whole force was found to amount to one hundred 
. and forty thouſand Foot, and ſixteen thouſand Horſe, beſides Multitudes of 
Pioneers, Sutlers, and Merchants that followed the Army : Spring being 
- come he took a review of his Fleet, ſacrificed to Zupiter Militaris ac- 
cording to Cuſtom,. and cauſed to be caſt into the Sea a ſet of white 
Horles Harnaſſed, as an offering to Vepruze, and after all that marched 
into Paphlagonia with his Forces, under the command of Zaxiles and 
Zumocrates his Lieutenant Generals; being arrived there,he made an Ora- 
tion to his Army, ſpeaking proudly of his Predeceſſors and of himſelf, how 
from a little Kingdom he had made it a mighty Empire, without ever ha- 
ving been overcome by the Romans, where himlelf was in Perſon. In 
concluſion he declared againſt rheir unſatiable and unlimitted ambition, 
which had even reduced Zaly it ſelf, their Native Country to Slavery. 
Then he began to {peak of their Infidelity rowards him,refufing to entifs 
the Peace by writing, that they might be at liberty upon the tirſt oppor- 
tunity to renew the War ; and then after having laid dowa the reaſons 
that induced him to the War, he began to talk wonders of his own prepa- 
parations, and to ſpeak with contempt of the Roman affairs, whom Serzo- 
ris overpreſſed in Spain, and which in /taly were become deplorable by 
domeſtick Seditions. *Zts for theſe reaſons, ſaid he, that though the Py- 
rates have ſo long reigned at Sea, they have not been able to take any Courſe 
with them, for they have no Allies that aſſiſt them, nor no Subjetts but thoſe 
they keep in awe by force of Arms, See you not here ſaid he ( pointing to the 
two Zucii) their woſt conſiderable Citizens, who have declared themſelves 
Enemies of their Country to make an Alliance with us. Having encouraged 
his Army by theſe words,he made an Irruption into Birhynria, which Ni- 
comedes lately deceaſed without flue had given by will tothe Roman peo- 
ple. Cotta was at preſent Governor, but being a heartleſs Man he fled 
to Chalcedox with all his Forces. Thus Bithynia fell once more under the 
power of Mithridates, the Romans being all retired with Cotta to Chalce- 
don. The King advancing toaſſault that City, Cottz who was nothing of 
a Soldier durſt not come to an incounter with him, but his Admiral cal- 
led Nudas, drew into the field with one half of the Army, and poſted 
himſelf in an advantagious place; yet he was driven thence, and forced 
to fly towards one of the Gates of the City, where every one preſſing to 
enter, the Enemies that purſued them, threw no dart in vain upon a 
Multitude ſo crouded rnd 2. thoſe which guarded the Walls being in 
fear for themſelves, let down the Portcullis, and drawing up _ and 
ome 
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ſome other Officers by ropes, left the reſt to mercy, who were lain in the 
mid{t, between Friends and Enemies, ſtretching out their hands in vain to 
one and the other. Mzthridates. thinking it beſt to purſue his good for- 
tune,cauſed his Fleet the ſame day to come about to the mouth of the Port, 
and having broken the Iron Chain, that crofled it, burnt four of the 
Enemies Ships, and Tow'd out the reſt, about ſixty in Number, at their 
Sterns, Whilſt neither NVudzs nor Corta endeavored to prevent them, 
not daring to ſtir out of the Circuit of their Walls. There died three 
thouſand Romens amongſt whom was Z. Marius a Senator, Mithridates 
loſt only twenty Soldiers of his Baſternes, who were moſt forward in the 
aſſault of the Port. 


Soon after Zucirs Zucullus lent to this War, brought with him one Le- 
gion from the City, to which thoſe two of Fimbria's, and two others 
being joyned, ſo that he might have about thirty thouſand Foot, and fix- 
teen hundred Horſe, he went and encamped near Mithridates, who be- 
fieged Cyſica, where having underſtood by the Runaway's that the King 
had about three hundred thouſand Men, and that what Proviſions he had 
were partly brought by Sea, and the remainder by thoſe that went out on 
Forrage, he turned himſelf to his people, and faid he would ſoon have his 
Enemies at diſcretion, bidding them remember what he now told them. 
He obſerved after this a mountain very proper to encamp on, of which if 
he could poſſeſs himſelf he might have abundance of Victuals, and on the 
contrary the Enemy would want. Wherefore he deſigned to poſt himſelf 
there, thinking it of infinite importance to overcome without danger. 


' There was only one very narrow avenue to it, of which Mithridates was 


fieſed and had placed there a ſtrong guard, according to the advice of 
Zaxiles, and his other Captains, but Zaucinus Marius, who had been Ar- 
bitrator of the Alliance betwixt ithridates and Sertorins after the laſt was 
dead, ſent privately a man to Zucallus, and having got his word for him- 
{elf perſwaded the King to let the Romans paſs, and incamp where they 
pleaſed, becauſe F;mbria's Legions who had fought under Sertorins had a 
deſign to yield themſelves to him, and would doit in few days, and that 
there was no need of the expence of blood or ſweat, when they might van- 
quiſh without fighting. 966 Br Mithridates doubting nothing, ac- 
corded very imprudently to this advice, ſuffering the Romans to paſs in all 
ſecurity by the {trait, and fortifie againſt himſelf a high mountain, of which 
being once Maſters, proviſions might freely be brought to them from be- 
hind, whilſt a Lake, Mountains and Rivers hindring the bringing of any 
by Land to Mithridates, it ſoon began to grow ſcarce ; beſides he had no 
way left tomake a retreat by, nor could he by force draw Zxcul{us from 
his poſt, having let gohis advantage, and to all this Winter approached, 
when no more Proviſion could come by Sea. Now Zcullus remembred 
his friends of the promiſe he had made them, ſhowing them the thing al- 
moſt done. Not but that A7:thriaates poſſibly might, having ſuch a Multi- 
tude of Men, have forced his paſſage through the midſt of his Enemies : 
but he choſe rather to employ his power againſt Cyfica, believing that the 
taking of that City would prove a remedy both againſt the difficulty of the 
way out, and the {ſcarcity of Proviſion; And becauſe his Army was fo 
vaſtly numerous he undertook at the ſame tine all manner of ways to ſtorm 
it. He incloſed the Port where Ships were with a double Wall, drew 
Lines of Circumvallation about the relit of the City, raiſed a great Number 
of Platforms, Built Towers of Wood, and Batteries covered with L_ 
anc 
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and other Engins, of which one which was the greateſt was called He/{po- 
lis, one hundred Cubits large, on which was a tower furniſhed with in- 
ſtruments to caſt ſtones, and darts of all ſorts. He likewiſe drew up cloſe 
to the Port, two Gallies joyned together, which bore a tower from which 
they might lay a bridge tothe wall. Things thus prepared he cauſed three 
; thouſand Cylicenian priſoners, tobe imbarked upon Veſſels, and ſent un- 
der the walls, who when they came near, ſtretched forth their hands to 
their fellow Citizens, beſeeching them to have compaſſion of them in the 
danger wherein they were. But P:{/tratus Governor of the place cauſed 
them to be told from the wall, that being now reduced under anothers 
power, they ought to reſolve with themſelves, and with conſtancy under- 
go their misfortune. This way not ſucceeding, 4ſithridates cauſed to 
advance towards the wall, the Engine built on the two Gallies, and having 
preſently let fall the Bridge ; four Soldiers leaped upon it and gained the 
wall. The Cylicenians ſurpriſed at this Novelty, ſeemed at firit to give a 
little ground, but ſeeing no more haſtned to follow them, they took heart, 
and made thoſe four leap from the top to the bottom. Then pouring pitch 
on the Gallies, and caſting fire on it, they forced the beſiegers to retire ; 
and get off their Engine. Thus the aſſault from the Seaward proved un- 
ſucceſsful. The ſame day a third attempt was made, they brought at the 
{ame time, all the Batteries up tothe Wall on the Land fide, but the in- 
habitants bravely defended themſelves running from ſide to ſide, and from 
one place to another, {0 wherever the Aſſault was moſt violent, they craſh- 
cd in pieces the Engines with great Stones which they let fall upon them, 
or turned off their blow with Cords, wherewith they intangled them, or 
rendred them ineffeCtual by placing before them Sacks of Wool hung over 
the wall, quenching their flaming Darts with Water and Vinegar, and 
breaking off the force of the others by placing before them bundles of 
Cloths, and Coverlids. In ſhort, they put in practice all that the wit of 
Man could invent to defend themſelves ; yet all the pains they took could 
not prevent one part of the Wall, to which the beſiegers had applied fire, 
from falling before night, but the fury of the flame being then ſo great 
that they durſt not attempt to enter, and the beſieged the ſame night built 
up another Rampart from which they defended themſelves, till ſuch time 
as there aroſe a mighty tem 7% ac" utterly broke to pieces all the Kings 
Engins, and made them uſeleſs. *Tis faid that Zupiter gave this City in 
Dower to Proſerpina, whom the Cyficenians adore above all other Divi- 
nities, and thatduring the ſiege, her Feaſt day on which they uſed to Sa- 
crifice to her a Black Cow being come, and they having none of that hair 
had made one of Paſte to offer in Sacrifice to her, when behold at the 
ſame time a Black Cow coming from the Sea, and cutting through the 
waters, paſſed over the booms that were drawn croſs the Port, and en- 
tring into it, ran through the City direAly to the Temple, and ſtopt be- 
fore the Altar, on which the Inhabitants facrificed it with hopes of Re- 
lief. Mithridates Friends upon this, adviſed him to raiſe his ſiege from 
before this Sacred City, but he would not be moved. He got up to 
Mount Dindymus Which is above the City, from whence he cauſed to be 
continued a Terraſs or Platform direftly to the Walls, upon which he 
made Towers to be ereCed, he likewiſe wrought hard to, undermine the 
Walls, and having many uſeleſs Horſes, ſome too lean for want of For- 
rage, and others lame for want of Shoo's, he ſent them back to Birhynia. 
Zucullus purſued them, and overtaking them at a paſſage of the River 
Rhyndace made a great ſlaughter, took fifteen thouſand Priſoners, {tx how 
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ſand Horſes for Service, anda great Number of Beaſts for Burthen. 
Whilft theſe things paſſed at Ciſica, Eumachns one of Mithridates Gene- 
rals making inroads into Phrygze, with a flying Army, flew a great Num- 


'ber of Romans with their Wives and Children, ſubdued the Pifidians the 


Thurians and Cit5ciz, till fuch time as Deviotarus one of the Tetrarchs of 
Galatia drawing into the Field to purſue him;at laſt overtook him, defeated 
him; and ſlew a great quantity of his people. Mean while Winter being 
come, Mithridates found himſelf deprived of thole few Proviſions that 
came by Sea, ſo that Famine ſurpriſed *his Army, ſome dyed, end others 
lived on dead Carkaſes, after the manner of the Barbarians, others again 
feeding on nothing but Herbs, contracted mortal diftempers, beſides the 
ſtink of the Corps that lay in the Fields unburied brought the Plague a- 
monegft them. Yet for all this- Mithridates courage failed not,for he hoped 
at haſt totake the City by the Terraſs he was rayfing from Mount Dindy- 
»”Hs. But when the Inhabitants had undermined that and burat all his En- 
gines, and that knowing his Soldiers were weakned by Famine, they be- 
gan to vex him with continual Sallies, he reſolved to raiſe his Siege, he 
therefore embarqued by night to go with his Fleet to Para, and his Land 
Army took their march towards Zampſacss, but becqule the River cAf/opus 
was more {woln then ordinary, Zacullys overtook them at the Paſſage, flew 
a great Number, and purſued the reſtas far as that Town, to which ha- 
ving laid Siege, Mithridates ſent Shipping thither, and brought away both 
Soldiersand Inhabitants by Sea. After this he left in one part of his Ships, 
ten thouſand choſen men, commanded by that /"arins whom Sertorius 
had ſent to him. Aexander the Paphlagonian,and Dionyſivs the Eunuch,and 
himſelf went towards /Vicoweaia, with the reft which where the greateſt 
Number, but the greateſt part of the one 2nd other, periſhed by ſtorm : 
Thus the Ciſicenians fo powerfully aſſailed faved themſelves, by their 
own Valour, and by the afliftance of Zucn{{us, who ſtarved the Enemies 
Army. Wherefore to this day they exhibit folemn Plays in memory of him 
which they call Lucullians. 


Now the Conſul after having ſo well ſucceeded by Land, by means of the 
Famine, diſtributed thoſe Ships he had cauſedto come from 4fz, to his 
Lieutenants, of whom one called 77iarius made a deſcent at Apamia, forced 
the City, and made a horrible Slaughter of the Inhabitants who had taken 
SanCEtuary in the Temples. The other called Barba made himſelf Maſter of 
Nicea, and Prutiade leated on a Mountain, both deſerted by Mithridates 
Garriſons, and .then keeping the Sea, went and took thirteen of the Ene- 
mies Ships out of the very port of the Acheans. And having met near /enmmnos 
with /Varins, Alexander 2nd Dionyſius in a deſert Ifle, where is to be ſeen the 
Altar of PhiloFeres, tyed about with a brazen Serpent, a Bow and a Corlſ- 
let, -tyed about with Bands, which are the Monuments of his misfortune. 
He made direaly towards them, without knowing who they were, but 
ſeeing they ſtood firm, he ſent off only two Shipsto draw the Enemies to 
a Batrel, who would not quit the road, but were content to defend them- 
{elves from the Land, he therefore ſent other Ships about,who putting a- 
ſhore ſome foot on the other ſide of the land, he by that means forced 
them again to betake themſelves to their Ships, but they not daring to ven- 
ter out to Sea, for fear of Zuc[rs, but coaſting along,were beaten both by 
Sea and Land, with a great ſlaughter, and a ſtrange diſcomfiture. The 
three Commanders were taken, hid in a Cave. Dionyſivs having drunk 
poiſon he had with him dyed inſtantly. Yaris was flain by — 
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order, who thought it improper to lead a Roman Senator in Triumph, bur 
Alexander was rtelerved for that Pomp. This done Zucullis gave advice to 
the Senate by letter, which heſent with Laurels, according to the cuſtome 
of the Victorious, and rook his march towards Bithyzia. As for Mithri- 
ddates as he ſailed towards Poxtns, he was twice battered by Tempeſt, 
whereby he loſt ten thouſand men, and fixty Ships, the reſt being diſperl- 
ed as the Wind carried them, and he, the Admiral being fplir, contrary 
tothe advice of his Friends, embarked ina Pyrates Vellsl, which brought 
him to S-ope, from thence he went to iſa, and there diſpatched away 
into Armenia to his Son inlaw 7igrares and into Boſphorus to Machnres, his 
Son, to leavy ſpeedily Auxiliary Forces; and deputed Diocles tothe Neighs 
bouring Scythians with preſents and a great Sum of Money. But he 
went both with Preſents and Money, and furrendred himſelf to Lucullus, 
who in the mean time purſuinghis ViQtory ſtill, advanced with his Army, 
ſubduing and plundring all as he went, to that being entred into a rich 
Country, and whuch tor alohg time had known no War, he found every 
thing ſo extraordinary cheap, thata Slave was ſold for four Drachms, an 
r a Drachm, and Goats, Sheep and Claths ata proportionable rate. 
enzth he beſieged Amiſez and Zupatoria,which Aithridates cauſed to be 
built near 4»i/a, calling it by his own Name, and deſigning it for the reſi- 
dence of the Kings. He aſſaulted it with Towers, Terraſſes, and Mines ſo 
vaſt, that they oftimes fought underground, beſides the beſieged having, 
met with their Works, and opened them from the. City fide, did with 
Hives of Bees drive againſt the Labourers, Bears, and other Wild Beaſts : 
But yethe found more ditficulty at the ſiege of 4iſa, for the Inhabitants 
defended themſelves gallantly, making frequent Sallies, and provoking the 
Beſiegers to fight man to man. Belides AZ:thridates ſupplied them with as 
much Proviſion, Arms and Soldiers as he pleaſed, which he ſent from Cabi- 
res, where he ſpent the Winter, in gathering together another Army, 
which he ſoon found to amount to forty thouſand foot and four thouſand 
Horſe. About the beginning of the Spring Zucu/lus took the Field, and 
took up towards the Mountains to march againſt the King, who to hinder 
the Conſuls paſſage had placed there very good Troops, with orders to 
give him notice by firesof whatever paſſed. They were commanded by 
Phenix, amanof reputation, and of theBlood Royal, who ſoon gave the 
Signal of Zcu{f1s coming according to appointment, but went and delive- 
erd up himſelf and his Forces to him, fo that having ſecurely paſſed the, 
Mountains he deſcended to Cabires, where being defeated ina Battel of 
the Horſe, he again recovered the Mountain, Pompey Colonel of his Cas 
valry was wounded and broughtbefore the King, who asking him what he 
would do for him, if he gave him hislife. A{uch (laid he) provided you 
become a Friend: to Lucullus, bt as long as you are his Fnemy, 1hve nothing 
to ſay. Upon this anſwer the Barbarians would have killed him : but the 
King prevented them ſaying he would never injure Valour forſaken by For- 
tune. After this he ſeveral times drew up his Army ir Battel in the 
Plain, and ſeeing that Zucullys would not deſcend, he obſerved on all ſides 
how he might gain the Mountain. Mean while a certain Scythian called 
Olcabz, who had ſometime before fled out of the Kings Army to /Zxcullus 
and had ſaved a great part of his Forces in the laſt Battel of the Horſe,an 
therefore eat at the Generals Table,and was of his Counſel, and had know- 
ledge of his ſecrets, came to his Tent, as he repoled in the heat of the 
day, and would needsenter, having.no Arms about him, but a little Dag- 
ger which he uſually wore z But when the Guards ſtopped him he grew 
oop] X 23 angry 
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angry telling them that there was a neceſſity to wake Zucullus, but the 
told him again, that nothing was more neceſſary for Zucullurns life. 
Whereupon he mounted on horſeback, and went and ſurrendred himſelf 
to Mithridates, whether it were that he believed himſelf ſuſpeRed, or 
that he was angryatthe injury he imagined he had received, he preſently 
diſcovered wie King another Scythian called Sobadacus, who being ar- 
reſted, was accuſed of a-deſign of going over to Zucullus, who ſtayed ſtill 
on the Mountain for he would not deſcend into the plain, becauſe the 
Enemies were ſtronger in Horle, ſo that ſeeing no other way to go to 
Mithridates he found in a Cave a Huntſman, who knew all the ways, un- 
der whoſe Condu& he came, by unknown paſſages juſt over the head of 
Mithridates, from whence he deſcended, and without entring the plain 
where the Enemies Horle lay, he went and pitched his Camp, behind a 
certain Channel full of Water; being there encamped he wo ſoon have 
been in want of Proviſion, but he ſent for Corn as far as Cappadocia, and 
was continually skirmiſhing with the Enemy, till A:chridates one day, as 
thoſe of his fled iſſuing out of his Camp, ran to meet them, arid after 
having reviled them with reproachful words, forced them to turn head 
again, which ſtruck ſuch aterror into the Romans that they fled, and all in 
a breath run up to the Mountain, continuing their flight a long time after 
the Kings party had given over the chaſe of them, for every one took the 
companion of his flight for an _ {o much had fear diſtrated them. 
Mithridates puft up with this ſucceſs ſent through all the Territories un- 
der his Dominion, news of that Victory, and drew off the greateſt and 
beſt part of his Horſe, giving them Order to Ranſack Zucullus his For- 
ragers ,as they brought Corn from _—_— hoping to reduce him to as 
great neceſſity of ViCtuals as himſelt had been at Cyſice. And indeed it 
was a plauſible Deſign to cut of Zcullus Proviſions which could be brought 
to him from no other part but Cappadocia, but the Kings Horſemen meet- 
ing with the Vanguard of the Forragers in certain ſtraits, where their Hor- 
ſes could hardly do any ſervice, had not the | v5 to ſtay till they were 
* come into the open plain. The Romans preſently put themſelves igto or- 
der, and favored as they were by the advantage of the place, kilted a great 
many of their Enemies, drove others down the Precipices,and put all the 
reſt to the Rout. Some ſaved themſelves by right in the Camp, and be- 
lieving they only were eſcaped made the noiſe of this gdefeat, though truly 
it were great, much greater then indeed it was: And becauſe this news 
came ſooner to Mithridates then to Zxcullus, the King judging that after 
the loſs of his Cavalry, the Enemy would not fail to fall upon him, grew 
fearful, and difpoſed himſelf to remove thence, of which at the ſame in- 
ftant he gave notice to his friends, that were in his Tent; But they 
without ſtaying till he publiſhed the march, ſent every one out of the 
Camp before day, his Equipage, with ſuch haſt that at the Gate the Bag- 
gagehorſes overthrew one another. This being obſerved by the Soldiers 
who knew thoſe thar led the Horſes, their fear increaſed their ſuſpicion, 
and the whole Army thinking themſelves wronged , that they had not 
all notice of it, in a fury flew to the Paliſade, broke it down, and ſpread 
themſelves in diſorder through the Plain, every one flying what way he 
thought beſt, notwithſtanding all their Generals and Officers could do 
to prevent it. The King himfelf could not appeaſe this Tumult and 
Rage ; for when he perceived it, he wentout of his Tent to ſay ſome- 
_ thing, but not being liſtned to by any one, he threw himſelf onthe ground ' 
inthe midſt of the croud, from whence being taken up, and fet on _— 
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back, he fled by the way of the Mountains, with very few-ih his Trairi 
Zxcullus having intelligence of the Victory of the Forragers, and ſeeing 
the flight of his Enemues, ſent the greatelt part of his Horſe to give them 
chaſe, and incompaſſed with his Foot thole who remained in the Camp 
__ to receive the afſault. He had before ſtrifly forbid the Soldiers 
toplunder, till. the Enemy were utterly defeated : but when they beheld 
ſo many Veſſels of Gold and Silver , and ſo rauch eoftly Rayment, they 


- yuiteforgot his Orders. Aſthridates himſelf had been taken, liad they 


not cut open, and ſtraw'd abroad ſome Males full of Gold, wherewith 2 
Mule was loaden, which while thoſe that followed him , buſied them- 
ſelves to _ up ; he eſcaped to Comanes, from whence he went with 
two thouſand Horſe towards 7igranes, who would nof ſee him, but gave 
him ſome Caſtles for his abode, and cauſed him to be treated and ſerved 
like a _ Inſomuch, that deſpairing of ever entring again into his 
Kingdom, he 

death in any manner whatever, his Siſters, his Wives , and his 

bines. They became their own Executioners,-and either by Steel, Poy- 
fon or a Halter ended their Lives, of which the Governours of the Gar- 
riſons _ by Mithridatg having advice, ſurrendred (all but a vefy few) 
to Zxcullus, 


Latullus after this ſeeing himſelf Maſter of the Ptovitice, went about to 
all the Cities ſetling his orders. Arid cauſing his Fleet to come before the 
maritime places, he ſoon took Amaſtris, Heraclea, and all the reſt except 
Sinope, which for ſome time generouſly defended it ſelf, and got the better 
of him in a Sea fiight. But when the Inhabitants ſaw they muſt be taken; 
or ſet on fire ther largeſt Ships, and going on board their lighter Veſſels, 

.Sometime after he reſtored them their liberty,being thereto advertiſed 
by his Dream. *Tis ſaid that Aurolycus the Companion of Herenles, inhis 


. expedition againſt the Amezores being driven by tempeſt into Simope,reign- 


ed there, and that afterhis death, his Statue was reverenced as a God, and 
uttered Oracles. Thoſe of Sinope willing to have their God along with 
them, when they fled, wrapt it up iti Linnen, and tyed it routid with Cords; 
to carry it away the mbre ſecretly, but though Z«cullus knew nothing bf 
it, nor no jon livi water noone pts | Lhe ſaw that on 
calling to and on the morrow-as fome j im, carrying that 
Status fo bound up, he commanded them to urifold the Linker har Gi. 
red it, and beheld the ſame Image that had 'appeared to him. So this 
Dream proved advantagious to the Cittizens of Sinope. ” Zucullus likewiſe 
reſtored to liberty the Citizens of Amiſs, who like the others had a 
away by Sea. He had heard tell that in the fame time when the Arhe- 
nians were Maſters of the Sea, they had ſent thither a Colony, and eſta- 
bliſhed a Government of which the people had the Adminiſtration, that 


afterwards that City falling under the Dominion of the Kings of Perſiz; 
Alexander firſt reſtored them to that liberty which afterwards the Kings of 
Pontus had deprived them of. Whereupon he took pity on them and 1imi- 


tating the goodneſs of Alexander, and in favour of the A1tick people, he 
made it free, and gave ordet that the Inhabitants as well of Aiſa as Siho- 
pe, ſhould forthwith return to their dwellings. Aftertheſe rio places were 
thus taken by Zucullus, and reſtored to liberty, oite of the Sons of Mithri- 
dates, called Machares King of the Boſphorus, having ſem him a Crown of 
Gold, he received him into the friendſhip of the people-of Rome: Aﬀter- 
ward he diſpatched Meſlengers to 7ieranes, to demand Mithriaates, ws 
i 


ſent an Eunuch , called Bacchus, to his Seraglo, to put to 
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then marching towards Aſa,which ſtill owed one fourth part of their fruits 
of the fine adjudged by Sy/{a, he impoled a Tribute upon chem according to 
the Value of their houſes, and the number of their Slaves, withal ſacra- 
ficing to the Gods of ViQtory, as if his Enemies had been already totally 
overcome. The Sacrifices performed, he marched forward with two 
choſen Legions, and five hundred Horſe, to make War upon 7 7zgranes, be- 
cauſe he would not deliver up 47ithridates to him. As ſoon as his Army had 
paſſed the Euphrates he went on without doing any injury to the Baxbari- 
ans, {ave only making them pay contribution, for the people of theſe 
Countries were Enemiesto War, and would not engage themlelves 1n the 
differences between 7igranesand Zucullus. No one durſt give advice to 77- 
granes of Zucullys deſign, for one unhappy man that adventured but to. 
ſpeakof it, was hanged up as a diſturber of the publick Peace, but at laſt 
when he ſaw he came on, he ſent Mithrobarzanes before with two thou- 
{and Horſe, to oppoſe his march, and gave orders to Marceus to make 
haſt to 7:granocerta to defend that place. This King (as we have faid be- 
fore) had cauſed this City to be built for the Glory of his Name, and to the 
intent that he might people it with Perſons of Quality and Condition, had 
by Edictdeclared thatall moveables were not brgyght thither, ſhould be: 


confilcated. The Walls were fifty Cubits high, at the foot of which there: 


were Stables quite round. He had likewiſe in the Suburbs builta moſt ſtately 
Palace, with magnificent Gardens, anda great number of Channels full 
of Fiſh, with Parks for Beaſts, and ſome diſtance from thence a ſtrong 
and beautiful Citadel : All theſe things he committed to Aarcers Guards, 
whilſt he: on all ſides levyed Forces to compole an Army. ' Mean while 


 Lucullus meeting with Mithrobarzanes, oon defeated him, and gave him 


chaſe ; and Sext#izs having ſhut up Marcens in 7 toranccerta, pillaged the 
Royal Palace without the Walls, beſieged the City, planted his Batte- 
Ties, ;and' {et the; Miners to work. Whilſt Sextilizs was buſied at this 
ſiege , El 15 had gathered together two hundred and fifty thouſand 
Foot. and, fifty.thouſand Horſe ; about ſix thouſand of which he ſent to 
merits, whg opening, a paſſage through the midſt of the Roman 
Army), 'reſened from thence the Kings Concubines, and carried them 
away-.with, them; . For his (part he-marched agaihſt Zxcu/lus , with the 
relt of his Forces; Where, 'Mitbridates came. to him, and adviſed him not 
tocome to a-ſet; battel with.the Romans, but to keep. the Field with .his 
Horle,..and.-waſt all the Country round about their Army: fo that, if 
ſible he might ſerve himi.in the ſame manner, as Z#cullus' had done 
i, Army. before Cyſkca , and deſtroy them without fighting. ' But the 
Barbarian laughing at this advice, continued his March always in order: 
of Patel, and ſeeing the ſmall number; of the Romans , aid in a Jeer : 
tf. they be Ambaſſadors, they, aye a great many, but if' they be Enemies they 
are very few,:;{xenllus haying taken notice of a Hull behind 7zgranes Ar- , 
my, 'gave order t0-his Cavalry to go;charge the Enemy in Front, and to 
betake themſelyes to flight, as ſoon as they had drawn them on to a Bat- 
tel, to the end, the Barbarians 'might break their Ranks to purſue them , 
whilſt he-with-the Infantry, taking a compaſs, went and gained the Hill, 
without being perceived by the Enemy : When he ſaw them ſcattered 
and-in diſorder, in chaſe of his Horſe', as if they had already been victo- 
T10us ;: and their Baggage remaining at the foot of the Hill, he crying out 
the Vittory 4s ours fellow Soldiers, went down, and' firſt of all charged up- 
on the Traingnd Baggage Horles, who forthwith betaking thanked to 
flight, preſſed upon. the Foot, and the Foot did the like upon the m—_— 
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{o that the whole Army was immediately in a rout ; for on one ſide the 
Roman Hdrſe turning head againſt thoſe, who had ſeparated themſelves 
from the main Body to purſue them, cut them in pieces ; and on the 0- 
ther ſide, the Baggage Horſes, as if they had been thruſt forward , over- 
threw all they met with ; and the whole multitude preſſing one upon ano- 
ther, by reaſon of their great number , without knowing the reafon of 
the diſorder, the Romans made a wonderſul ſlaughter. Not a manſtopt 
now to plunder, for Z#c#/lus had expreſly forbid ut, with ſevere threats 
on the tranſ{greſſors. Wherefore trampling under foot Collars and Chains 


of Gold, they followed the Maſſacre tor the ſpace of * ſixfcore Farlongs, r;3:;y wats 


tiff night coming on, they returned back, and ſpoiled the dead, by per- 
miſſion rhen given them by Zu:u/lus. Atrer this defeat, Marcens, Gover- 
nour of 77zranocerta, dilarmed all the Mercenary Greek Soldiers in the 
City, having entertained ſome ſuſpicion of them : Wherefore they fear- 
ing to be likewile made Priſoners, got them Clubs, and trooped together; 
ſo that they parted not one from another, either marching or ſtanding ſtill. 
And when Marcens came to charge them with ſome armed Barbarians , 
they wrapt their left Armin their Coats inſtead of Bucklers; and runnin 
deſperately into the mid(t of their, Enemies, flew a great number, whoſe 
Arms they divided among them ; when they thought they had Arms 
enough to ſerve their turn, they went and ſciled upon fome Towers that 
flanked the Walls, from whence they called to the beſiegers, and helping 
them to mount upon the Wall, made them Maſters of the City. Thus 
Treranocerta newly built, whither out of meer vanity Inhabitants were 
forced to come from all parts, became a prize , and enriched the Army 
_ with a moſt prodigious booty. Zizrares and Mithridates , in the mean 
time, gave orders to ſet on foot another Army, of which A7thridates had 
the command, becauſe the other thought him more capable, being in- 
ſtructed by the experience of ſo many lofſes ; they ſent likewiſe todemand 
aſſiſtance fromthe Parthians , but Zscu/us having likewiſe diſpatched to 
that King, to requeſt higa to aſſiſt him with his Forces, rather than the 
others , or at leaſt to be but a looker on ; he in particular promiſed both 
parties, but kept his word neither with one nor the other. © There was 
no City but 17:thridates ſet on work to forge Arms , nor ſcarce a perſon 
in Armenia capable tobear them, but came and enrolled himſelf in theſe 
new Levies. But he thought it not beſt to employ ſuch a multitude, he 
choſe only ſeventy thouſand Foot, and half as many Horſe of the ableſt 
Men, and dilmiſſed the reſt: And after having diſtributed them into Com- 
panies and Regiments, almoſt according to the Italian Diſcipline ; he gave 
it in charge to the old Pontick Soldiers to exerciſe them. They were no 
ſooner in the Field, but Zucullus appeared refolved to fight : but Mithri- 
dates kept firm upon an Eminence, where he had poſted himſelf with all 
his Foot, and the greateſt part of his Horle ; and 7 igrazes being gone 
with the reſt to charge the Romans, who were forraging abroad was de- 
feated , which gave liberty tothe Romans, for the future, to fetch Corn 
without any fear, to forrage in the very face of 17:thridates, and to draw 
nearer to his Camp. At Taſk the Kings were reſolved to block up Zncullzs 
in the midſt between them ; to this end 7zgrazes took the Field, but the 
duſt diſcovering his March, the General, who knew their defign, drew off 
the flower of his Horſe, with Orders to goas far as they couid to meet the 
Armenian, and to charge him before he could put his people in order. 
Mean while he did all - could to draw Mithridarrs to a battel, he at- 
tempted the making a Ditch round about the Hill, but he could not oblige 
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hira to deſcend, till Famirde beginning to aMi& both Armies , they all re- 
treated without doing any thing. 7 7grares into the heart of Lrmenia,and 
Mithridates into what was left him of the Kingdom of Poztss, with four 
thouſand Men of his own, and as many of 77igrazes: Zxcullus followed. 
them in the Rear ; but _ himſelf opprefſed with want of Proviſion, 
he returned back again : and M:thridates having made a {wifter March 
than could be imagined , ſurpriſed Fabius, whom the Conſul. had left to 
command there, .and forced him to betake himfelf to flight, after havin 
five hundred of his Men ſlain; yet he returned to the charge, ftrength 
with the aſſiſtance of all the Slaves that followed the Army, to whom he 
ave their liberty, and held out the fight all that day, till ſuch time as 
5 ithridates wounded: with the blow of a Stone on the Knee, and with an 
Arrow below the Eye, was ſuddenly carried out of the Battel. This oc- 
caſioned the paſſing away of ſome days without aghting, whether the 
Enemies were in pain for the Kings health, or whether their wounds re- 
quired reſt. However it were,the King was ſoon cured, being dreſt with 
medicaments compoſed of the Poylon of Serpents, by the Aebares, Scythi- 
ans by Nation, who for this purpoſe always followed the Court. To F#- 
bius ſucceeded 7riarius, who brought anew Army of Zzcullus his Forces, 
with which he preſently marched againſt Mm#hridates, but as they were 
ready to engage, both {ides were forced to part, there ariſing ſuch a furi- 
ous Tempeſt, as had never being ſeen in the memory of man ; it threw 
down the Tents of both Camps, carryed RE of Burthen out of the 
- way, and likewiſe took up ſome Soldiers and threw themamong the Preci- 
ices. Upon the Rumourof Zucullus his coming, 7riarius deſirous to do 
|——_ memorable ation whilit he commanded, went about break of day to 
make an aſſault upon Mithridates Out-guards. They fought a long time 
with equal Fortune, but at laſt the King making an onſet with the Wing in 
which he was, began to overcome, broke the Romans and drove their in- 
fantry into a miry Valley, where the Soldiers not able to ſtand upright, ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be kalled without any refiſtange. After which purſu- 
ing his advantage he fell into the Rear of the Cavalry, to whom he gave 
chaſe with much eagergefs, whena Roman * Centurion Galloping by his 
ſide as if he had been one of his Train, gave him a great wound with his 
Sword inthe thigh, for he was doubtful if he tiould have ſtruck him in the - 
Reins he ſhould not have pierced his Armour. The Roman was preſent- 
ly cutin pieces by'the Guards, and Mithridates carried into the Rear of his 
Army. However they ceaſed not purſuing the Viftory, which had been 
much greater, had not thoſe who were about the King, cauſed the retreat 
to be ſounded. This ſurpriſed thoſe who followed the Chaſe, and trou- 
bledthem ſtrangely ; for they were fearful, leit ſome misfortune were hap- 
pened elſewere, till fuch time as the thing being known, 'they came and 
gathered 1n Throngs about the wounded King, in the midſt” of the Plain, 
where 7:imothews his Chirurgion having ſtopt the blood, ſhowed them 
him ſtanding,as Aexander was in the rates ſhown to the Macedonians,who 
were in fear for his ſafety. Aithridates himſelf would needs be dreſt up- 
on the Arlop of a Ship, tothe endevery one might ſee him, where being 
fomewhat recovered, he reproved thoſe who had cauſed the Retreat to be 
ſounded, and the {ame day caufed his Army to march towards the Roman 
Camp, which they for fear had already deſerted, there were found among 
the dead, fourand twenty Tribunes, and one hundred and fifty Centur;- 
ons, nor ever did the Romans ir: one only defeat looſe ſo many Officers. 
After this Victory, the King retired into 4rmenia called the leſs, carrying 
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along with him all Proviſions that he could tranIport, and corrupting what 
he left, leſt if Zcullus came intothat Country, he ſhould. make. uſe of 
them. At the ſame timea certain Roman Senator called 4ti/ius who for 
fear leſt proceſs ſhould be made againſt him, had eſcaped to Mithridates; 
and had by him been received:with all poſſible. demonſtrations of friendſhip, 
was convict of a plot againſt his perfon.: Yet he would not out of reſpe& 
to his former Dignity, let him be .put to:the Torture, but was content to 
let him ſuffer an ordinary,death:: but his accomplices were cruelly torment 
ed,fave only thoſe of his freed man, to whom he had communicated his de- 
ſign, whom the King let go-becaule they had only obeyed their Maſter. As 
for Zxcullus'he ſoon was come up to» Mithridates, and was now upon the 
point to engage with him, .when.” the: Proconſul of {#2 ſent to proclaim 
throughall the Province; that the'Senate blamed Z»cullss for having ſpun 


out the War ſo-long and therefore diſmiſſed. the Army,  injoyning the Sol- 


diers not toftay any longer upon pain of. confilcation of their Goods. The 
news of this Ordinance being come to; the. Camp,. moſt; began to file off; 
there remaining only with Zacullus ſome..poor 'Wretches. who having; no# 
thing tolooſe, teared no confilcations. © "Thus: Zxcullysnq more then thoſt: 
before him, couldnot make anend of this War, . forthe Alhes being revolt- 
edin Zely, and the City aMiQted with Famine, by. reaſon:that the Pyrates 
were Maſters of the Sea, it was not thought proper to embroyl-themſelves 
in ſo. great a. War, till they were delivered from the preſent Inconveni- 
ences. 


Mithridates having advice hereof entred into Cappadocia, and began to 
reeſtabliſh himſelf in his own Kingdom, which the Romans diſſembled till 
{uch time as the Sea was cleared of Pyrates : but after the Pyrates were de- 
feated by Pompey, and that he was come into 44, they renewed the War 
againſt Mi/4r:idates, giving that great Captain Commuſſton to be their Ge- 
neral. Wherefore what this great man a&ed on the Sea before he bore 
Arms againſt Mithridates, making a part of that expedition, and not re- 
lating to another Hiſtory, Iamot the mind to make a Summary. recital of 
itin the place. Mithridates at the beginning of his firſt War againſt the 
Romans having made himſelf Maſter of 4, becauſe $ylz was then im- 
ployed in Greece about Afﬀairsof importance, believing that his Dominion 
there would be of no long durance, ſpoiled all that Country, and continu- 
| edall thoſe Cruelties we have related. He likewile at the fame time ſent 
forth Pyrates who at firſt coaſting up and down witha few {mall Barques, 
. only got fome booty, but the War growing hot, they encreaſed in Num- 
ber, and fitted out great Ships, and afterwards finding a ſweetneſs in the 
vaſtneſs of their gain, whether the King were overcome, or whether he 
had made Peace, or whether he were in flight,they continued their Robbe- 
ries; . for they ſaid that having loſt their Goods, and abandoned their Coun- 
tries by reaſon of the War, neceſſity had driven them from the Land, to 
ſeek their Fortune for the future by Sea. They elected among themſelves 
Arch-pyrates, who commanded a certain Number, as if it had been a law- 


ful War. They aſſaulted weak Cities, and ſometimes very ſtrong ones too, + 


whoſe Walls they either ſcaled or threw down. They pillaged them after 

they had taken them, carrying totheir places of retreat all the rich men 

they took, to make them pay their ranſome, and giving- their Crimes ho- 

nourable names they ſhook off the name of Pyrates, and called themſelves 

Soldiers adventurers. They had likewiſe Artificers whom they kept in Fet- 

ters, and continually ſtored up Wood, Iron, Bras, and other Materials. 
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For their vaſt booty had ſo heightned their courages, that preferring that 
kind of life before any other, they imagined themlſclves Soveraigns, and 
Kings, comparing their Power to that of Armies, and eſteeming them- 
ſelves invincible, when ever they pleaſed to unite together, they built Ships 
and forged Arms eſpecially in C:/icza called the Rough, which was the com- 
mon retreat of all theſe Corſairs, or as we may ſaw the principal Seat of 
War.Not but that they had in other places Caſtles and Forts in defart Iflands 
and cunning Harbours, but they uſually retired to that Coaſt of C:/icia rhe 
Rough, which was inacceſſible, and bounded with Rocks reaching almoſt 
out of ſight, and therefore all the World commonly called them Cilicians. 
This miſchief which was begun in Cilicia infeted likewife the Syrians, 
Ciprians, Pamphilians, Pontick Nations, and almoſt all the Oriental peo- 
ple, whotyred with the length of the 1Mirhridatick War, and chooſing 
rather to doill then ſuffer it, changed their dwellings on Land for the Sea, 
{othatin a ſhort time they amounted to many thouſands, 2nd not only be- 
come Maſters.of the Sea that wets the Oriental Coaſts, but ſpread them- 
ſelves throughout all the Seas as far as the Pillars of Hercwules, tor they de- 
feated ſome Roman Pretors in Sea Fights, and among others the Pretor of 
Sicily. No Ship durſt appear about that Iſland, the very Husband-man had 
abandoned the Fields, becauſe of the continual deſcents they made, which 
very much annoyed he Romans, for beſides that they beheld their Provin- 
ces pillaged, want of Corn brought a Famine into the Citie. Beſides it was 
not eaſie to defeat ſuch great Forces, that ſpread themſelves over all parts 
both of the Sea and Land. Who were alwaies ready either to fly or hgh, 
whilſt none knew their Country or place of retreat, nor indeed had the 
any reſidence or propriety, but what fell intheir hands. Wherefore theſe 
extraordinary kind of Enemies who gave themſelves a diſpenſation againſt 
all the Laws of War, of whom nothing clear or certain could be made 
out, were very formidable, and tew would have accepted a Commiſſion 
for this War. For Murenz having undertaken theſe Pyrates did nothing 
memorable, no more did after him Servilins 7ſanricus, They were grown 
lo bold as to Land upon the Coaſts of Brunduſium and * Hetruria, from 
whence they carried away ſome Women of Quality whom they found in 
the Country. And defeated two Bodies of an Army, whoſe Eagles they 
carried away. The Romans no longer able to ſuffer theſe Loſſes and At- 
fronts, by Decree of the Senate, gave to Pompey the greateſt man of that 
time Command of their Armies for three Years, with Authority over all 
the Seas, as far as the Pillars of Hercules, and within all the Maritime 
Provinces for* four hundred Furlongs from the Sea, and to Command all 
Kings,Governours and Cities, to furniſh him with neceſſaries. They per- 
mitred him likewiſe to make new Leavies, both of men and Monies, and 
in the mean time gave him an Army compoſed of {tanding Legions, all 
the Ships they had, and ſix thouſand Attick Talents in ready Money. So 
difficult a thing they believed it to overcome {o many Naval Armies, to 
purſue them in fo vaſt an extent of Seas, and to ſeek them outin ſo many 
holes, having to do with Enemies, they could not get within reach of 
except they pleaſed, and who were ready tofall on, when they were leaft 
thought of. Nor indeed didever any Roman General g0 to War with {o 
harge a Commiſſion as Pompey's. Soon after they furniſhed him with, ſix- 
feore thouſand foot, four thouſand Horſe, and two hundred and ſeventy 
Ships, comprizing the Brigantines, and for his Lieutenants, they gave 
him five and twenty Senators, among whom he divided the Seas, giving 


them Horſe and Foot and Shipping, with the Enl:gns of Pretor. Every 
| Lieutenant 
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Lieutenant had abſ6lute power in the Quarter he Commanded, and he 
likea King of Kings, went from one parrt to another, to diſperſe his Or- 
ders, and to ſee that every one kept in his Poſt without quitting it, or pur+ 
ſuing the Enemy far from it, if he could not .gain the Victory upen the . 
place, to the end that there being alwaies people in a readineſs in all places, 
to take up what others had not fully done, the Pyrates might find no ſecu:- 
rity in flying from place to place; After having diſpoſed things in this 
manner, he gave the Commiſſion of Fazz, and the Streit to 7b. Nero 
and Marlins Torquatns joyntly, of the * Celtick arid * Liguſtique Sea, to * Gaul. 
Marius Pomponins ; of Africa with Sardinia, Corſica and the Circumadija- * ©9ut- 
cent Iſlands to Zentulus Marcellinus, and P. Attilins ; of the Coaſt of 7taly 
from Sicily to: Acarnania to 5. Gellins and Cn. Lentulus ; of the Tonian Sea 
to Plotius YVarus and Terentins YVarro ; of Peloponeſus, Attica, Fubea, Theſ* 
faly, Macedonand Bzotia to L.Cinna; of all thee Ay ear Sea, and the Hel- 
leſpont to 7. Cullius. Of Bithynia, Thrace the Propontick, and the mouth of 
Pontus to L. Piſo, of Lycia, Pamphilia ; Cyprus and Phenicia to Metellus 
Nepos. * Theſe were the Quarters he aſſigned every Lieutenant, where wore, there were 
they were to fight, and to givethem their Chaſe, ſo that ſaving themſelyes 25 Hetenars, 
from one, they might fall into the hands of another, forbidding them to conmtfiats but 
purſue beyond their Bounds, for fear leſt thoſe long Chaſes might be a fo 13: 
means to delay the War, for his own part he flew (if one may 1o ſay) 
from one part to another, to ſee what paſſed, and having in forty days 

one the Circuit of the Weſtern part of the Sea, he returned to Rome 
from whence he went to Brunduſium, where again taking Shipping, and 
running over all thoſe vaſt Oriental Seas, hg brought every where a dread 
of his Name, by the ſwiftneſs of his motion, the greatneſs of his Force 
and Power, and the opinion had of a Captain of ſuch high reputation. So 
that the Pyrates who as it was thought would have aſſaulted him, or at 
leaſt would have found ways to have made his Victory difficult, preſently 
raiſed their Siege, before thoſe Towns they had blocked up, and out of 
the fear they had of him, retired into their Forts, and ſheltring places. 
Thus Pompey cleared the Seas without fighting, and his Lieutenafits every 
one in their Quarter took all the Corſairs that haunted there. Afeer this 
he-went into C/icia with a great number of Soldiers and Workmen, and 
ſtore of Engines, believing he ſhould be put to the aſſaulting after ſundry 
manners thoſe Forts built upon ſuch high Rocks. But the renown of his 
name alone and the vaſtneſs of his preparations ſtruck ſuch a terror into the 
Pyrates, that they believed they ſhould make the better compoſition if 
they yielded without fighting. Thoſe who were in the two largeſt Forts, 
called Cragne and Anticrague were the firſt who ſubmitted at diſcretion, and 
after them all thoſe who held the Mountains of Ci/icia one after another, 
yielded themſelves with great quantitiesof Arms, either already furniſh- 
ed, orelle only begun in the Shops, beſides a great number of Ships, ſome 
half built, others ready toſail, with Copper, Iron, Canvas, Cordage, and 
divers others Materials, which they had gathered together for their uſe. 
There were foundalſo many Captives which they kept there, fome for 
Ranſome, others to labour in their works. Pompey burnt all their unwrought 
Materials, carried the Ships along with him and ſent the Captives home, 
many of whom found that their Funerals had been performed, their friends 
believingthem dead. As for the Pyrates who appeared not to have enga- 
ged themſelves in this kind of life, but becauſe they had loft their ſubſtance 
by the War, he aſſigned them for their dwellings, Male, Adane, Ept- 
phania and fuch other Cities as were butthinly inhabited in the "_ 2 
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licia, ſome of them likewiſe he ſent to Dima in Ahaia.. Thus the War 
againſt the Pyrates, which all Men thought would have been long, was 
ended in a few days by Pompey.There were {eventy two Ships taken,three 
hundred yielded up, with fix{core Towers, Forts and others places of 
retreat, and about ten thouſand flain of thole who ſtood out upon their 
Defence. 


After this ſo expeditious viQtory, the ſucceſs of which exceeded all Mens 
hopes, the Senate and People of Rowe, in acknowledgement of the 
great Service done by Pompey conferred on him ſignal Honors, They gave 
him the Commiſſon of the War againſt 4Zitbridates, continued to ham the 
ſame Power to make Peace and War, and at his own Arbitrement to de- 
clare Friends and Enemies to the People of Reme, thoſe whom he ſhould 
think Worthy, andover and above all this made him Generalifſfimo of all 
their Forces out of /aly. Never before had the People of Rome given 1g 
much Power to one Man at once, which poſſibly was the Reaſon, why 
they called him GREAT), for as to any thing elſe, the other Ge- 
nerals had before left but little to do in this War. Pompey then having 
Aſſembled the Forces of ia, went and.encamped on the Frontiers of 
Mithridates Eſtates, who had at preſent a very gallant Army, compoſed 
of thirty thouſand Foot, and three thouſand Horſe all choſen Men, raiſed 
upon his own Lands for the defence of his Kingdom. Zxcullus had not 
long before ſpoiled all that Country, ſo that vituals were ſtill ſcarce, 
which made many of Mithridates Soldiers run into the Roman Army, and 
though the King inflicted cruel puniſhment upon thoſe, were ſurprifedin 
the attempt, throwing ſome headlong down the Rocks, ſqueezing out 
others eyes, and burning ſome alive, {o that fear kept many of them in 
their duty; yet did his Army by little and little waſt, by reaſon of the 
ſcarcity. Which occaſioned his ſending Ambaſſadors to Pompey, to de- 
mand upon what conditions he might have peace, to which the Roman 
anſwered ; by delivering up the Runaways and yielding himſelf at diſcretion. 
The King having reported this anſwer to the Revolters, and ſeeing them 
terrified at it, Gin he never would have peace with the Romans, be- 
cauſe of their cruelty, Nor would conſent to any thing but what ſhould be 
for the Common good of thoſe had done him Service. Whereupon Pom- 
pey having laid a party of Horſe in Ambuſh, ſent the reſt to skirmiſh with 
Mithridates Camp,with Orders to Bive ground after the firſt charge, as if 
they had been ſurpriſed with ftear,till ſuch-time as having drawn the Enemy 
into the Ambuſh they charged them both ” raps And indeed the Ro- 
mans put them to the Rout, and might poſhbly have entred the Camp in 
the Rear of thoſe that fled, if Mithridates fearing the diſorder had not 
drawn out his Foot, and placed them in Order before the Camp which 
forced them to a retreat. This was the firſt Engagement of Horſe be- 
tween the two parties. At length the King oppreſſed for want of provi- 
ſions returned into the heart of his Kingdom, in hopes that the Enemy 
could not {ubſiſt in that ruined Country, at leaſt without much inconve- 
niency. But Pompey preſently diſcamped, and bringing in proviſions 
along with him marched as far as the Eaſtern parts of the Kingdom where 
he cauſed a I.ine to be drawn of * one hundred and fifty furlongs in length 
fortified with many Forts, to incloſe the King and cut of his paſlage to fetch 
in Corn and Forrage.. Mithridates gave no hindrance to this work, either 
out of fear or out of imprudence which ordinarily precedes Calamity, and 
ſoon found himſelf once more reduced to ſuch want that he was forced ” 
ki 
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kill all the beaſts of burthen, to ſuſtain his Army, keeping only the Horſes 
of Service. With infinite trouble he made a ſhift to ſubſiſt thus for fifty 
days, and afterwards with great filence made his eſcape by night through 
Sficult ways. On the morrow Pompey overtaking him fell upon his Rear- 
guard, but the King notwithſtanding all the Counſel of Friends, would 
not give Battel, but contenting himſelf to oppoſe the Romans, with ſome 
Horſe to keep him of, gained towards Evening, the Forreſts which ſer- 
ved him for Rerreat. The next day he poſſeſſed himſelf of a Village for- 
tified with Rocks on all ſides, to which there was but one Avenue in 
which he placed four Regiments for Guard, direCtly oppoſite to which the 
Romans went and pitched their Camp, that ſo the King might have no 
way to eſcape. On the morrow the two Armies betook themſelves to 
their Arms very early, and thoſe which had the Guard on one Party and 
the other, began the skirmiſh. Some of tltz Kings Horſemen alighting 
from their Horſes, without Command went to afliſt their Infantry, but 
ſeeing a great party of the Roman Cavalry, come forward to the charge, 
they all at once ſet a running towards the Camp to take their Horſes, that 
they might return to fight againſt the Romans on equal terms. But thoſe 
who were ſtill above, and ready todeſcend in a poſture of fighting, ſeeing 
theſe People run with great cries and in diſorder, and not knowing the 
reaſon, believing that the Camp being taken on the other ſide, they fled ; 
themſelves likewiſe threw down their Arms, and betook themſelves to 
flight, and becauſe the way was narrow, the croud was ſo great, that they 
overthrew,and tumbled one another down the Precipices. Thus the Army 
of Mithridates was defeated by thoſe who going to aſſiſt their Compa» 
nions without any Orders, occaſioned the Rout. It was an eaſiy ViEtory 
to Pompey, for he had nothing to do but to kill, or to take Priſoners thoſe 
unhappy diſarmed wretches, engaged among the Rocks, there were about 
ten thouſand ſlain, the Camp was taken, an:l all A7ithridates Baggage and 
Munitions, who eſcaping 'himlſelf behind his Camp accompanied only 
with his Guards, found by chance ſome Mercenary Horſe, and about three 
thouſand Foot, with whom with all ſpeed he got to the Fort of Synorez 4 
where he had abundance of Mony. And having given both a -largeſs, 
and a whole years Pay to the Companions of his flight, he carried with 
him about ſix thouſand talents, taking his. way towards the ſprings of Z#«- 
phrates, that fromthence he might get to Co{chis;, he made ſuch haſt that 
in four day march he paſſed the Euphrates, where he ſtayed three days to 
refreſh his Men, and Arm thoſe other Troops he had gathered together, 
be thence entred into the Country of Cotenea, which is a Province of A4-- 
menis where he defeated the Coteneans and Iberians who would have ſtopt 
his paſſage, and from thence gained the River Aþara. Some fay that the 
Aſtatick Iberians, are deſcended from the European, that is toſay, the 
Spaniards, others on the contrary, ſay the Spaniatds came from theſe 
Aſiatiques, others again, that there is yothing common betweerithe one 
and the other but the name, there not being the leaſt conformity either in 
their Language or Manners. Now Aithridates having taken up his Win- 
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ter quarters at * Djoſcuriade (which is a City {aid to be founded by the 4r- (497, 
goanantes and Caſtors in the voyage they made) began no more to have jy Caſtor aud 
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that Sea, and the Palvs Mwzotis, that fo he might this way arrive at 5%- 
ſphorus, and after having driven thence his ingrateful Son Zachares, he 


might thence renew the War againſt the Romans, and from Zurope _ 
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ſport his Arms into a, which are only divided by aſtrait which ſome 
believe to have taken its name from Bzs * becaule Zo transformed to a Cow 
paſſed there flying from the jealous Zu-0. Though thele deſigns were ex- 
traordinary and ſcarce credible Mithridates attempted to put them in Exe- 
cution,he marched through all the Scythian Nations, whether Enemies or 
unknown, partly by force and partly by ſufferance : He was ſtill both re- 
ſpe&ed and feared,fugitive and milerable though he were. The Henio- 
chians willingly gave him paſſage, but the Acheans endeavoring to oppole 
his march he forced it. It is faid that theſe people being caſt by Tempeſt 
on the Coaſts of the Zuxine Sea, as they returned from 7 , were ill treat- 
ed by the Barbarians, becauſe they were Greeks, .and that having de- 
manded ſome Ships from the Cities of their Country and being refuſed 
them, they conceived ſuch an indignation or rather ſuch a rage, that all the 
Greeks they could catch they made Sacrifice off, at firſt, without any di" 
ſtintion, ſometime after chufing out the faireſt, and at laſf drawing them 
by lot. But let thus much ſuffice concerning the Scythian Achzans. Now 
Mithriaates being entred into the Country bordering upon the Palus Aeo- 
tis which isdivided among many petty Kings, there was not one but out 
of reſpe& to the great reputation of his ations, and of his Kingdom re- 
ceived him favorably, and gave him paſſage through their Lands, they 
likewiſe made him preſents, and he ordered things. ſo, that having drawn 
them intoalliance with him,and given ſome of his Daughters in Marriage to 
the moſt powerful of them there entred into his thoughts a wonderfal Ex- 
pedition. , He formed a deſign to March through Zhrace and fo through 
Macedon, and thence by the way of Pannonia to pals the Alpes, and enter 


'into Ztsly. Machares his Son underſtanding that in ſo ſhort a time he had 


traverſed all thoſe Salvage Nations, and thoſe which are called the Straits 
of Scythia, where never Man before him had paſſed, ſent Ambaſſadors to 
make his excuſe, that out of fear he had made an accommodation with the 
Romans, but knowing him implacable, he fled towards the Pontique Cher- 
ſeneſus, after having burnt all the Ships he had to hinder his Father from 
purſuing him, but his Father ſending a Fleet after him he ſlew himſelf. 
As for Pompey he purſued 1ithridates as far as Colchisbut never imagining 
that he would take the way we have ſpoken of, or that a fugitive , Prince 
would atrempt any thing Great, he went through all that Province well- 
pleaſed to ſee the Country whither the Argonautes, and Caffor and Pollux, 
had made their Voyage ; and particularly the Rock,' where they ſay Pro- 
»etheus was chained on Mount Cancaſus. There are in this Mountain ſeve- 
ral ſprings, that caſt forth Grains of Gold, but ſo ſmall, that they are 
{carce perceivable. Wherefore thoſe of the Country, put into the ſtreams 
Skins covered with wooll, by which means they get the golden ſands, 
which gather in the fleece. And poſſibly that famous golden fleece of 
Aezte 15nothing elſe. As Pompey paſſed through the Country to ſee theſe 
rarities, all the neighboring Nations came to wait on him, and be his 
ConduQtors. Only Oreſ-s and Artocus Kings of the Albamians, and Ibe- 
Tians laid an Ambuſh for him with ſeventy thouſand men near the River 
Cyrus, which diſcharges it ſelf into the Caſpian Sea by nine Navigable 
Channels, and into which a Multitude of other Rivers looſe themidives 
among which the 4raxes 1s the greateſt of all. The Roman General ha- 
ving intelligence hereof cauſed a Bridge to bel21d over the River,crofſed it, 
and drove he Barbarians into the Wood, from whence they being accu- 
ſtomed to fight ſallying out as from a fortreſs, and when they were leaſt 
thought of renewing the charge, Pompey having placed People round 
about 
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about the wood, ſer fire toit, and as they came forth gave them chaſe, till 
ſach time 2s coming to give him preſents and hoſtages, they ſerved likewiſe 
as matter for his Triumph. He tound among the Hoſtages and Priſoners 
many Women who had received no lels wounds then the Men. They deemed 
them to be Amazons, whether the Nation of the Amazons, who are not 
far off, had ſent aſſiſtance to thoſe Kings, or whether the Barbarians by a ge- 
neral name call all Warlike Women Amazons. 


Pompey returning after this Victory marched his Army into Armenia 
againſt 7igrares, as the Allie of Mithridates taking the way of A4rtaxata 
the ordinary Reſidence of thoſe Kings. But Zigrames was not for War. 
He had had three Sons by Mithridates Daughter, two of which he had 
ſlain with his own hand, one for turning his back in the fight, and the 
other as he was hunting, becauſe he happening to fall, his Son had not vouch- 
fafed to help himup, buton the contrary had taken off his Diadem as he 
lay upon the n—_—_ put it on his own head. As for his third Son 77+ 
granzs, becaule he ſeemed grieved for his fathers fall, he gave him the 
Crown, yet he ſoon after railed War againſt 7:zgraxes, but being defeated 
in a Battel eſcaped to Phraates King of the Parthians, who had newly 
ſucceeded in that Kingdom to his Father Syztricus. Upon Porzpey's ap- 
proach the Fugitive Armenias by the Advice of his Hoſt ; who for his own 
particular ſought the favor of the General, came and ſubmitted himſelf 
to the Romans inthe poſture of a Suppliant, though he were Grandchild 
to Mithridates, being the Son of his Daughter, but the reputation of the 
Juſtice, and uprightneſs of Pompey was fo great among the Barbarians, 
that 7i2ranes himlelf relying upon it, without ſo much as ſending a He- 
rauld before came to meet him, to put his cauſe into His hands and to 
complain of his Son as to a Judge. Pompey having ſent ſome Officers be- 
fore to receive the King in Honor of him, thoſe who accompanied him 
not thinking themſelves in ſecurity, becauſe he had not ſenta Herauld be- 
fore turned tail, but 7 zgraxes continued on his way, and being come near 
unto Pompey, paid him his reſpetts as to his Superior, after the manner of 
the Barbarians. Yet there are ſome ſay the LiQtors brought himto Pom- 
pey by his Command. However it were,he came, gave an account of his 
Attions, made a preſent to Pompey of fix thouſand Talents, fifty drams to 
every Soldier, a thouſand to every Centurion, and ten thouſand to every 
Tribune. Pompey pardoned what was paſt, reconciled the Son with the 
Father, ordained that the Son ſhould enjoy as King the Province of Sophens 
and Gordiana, which are at this day compriſed under the name of frme- 
nia the leſs, and adjudged tothe Father the reſt of :4-m2exia, on condition 
that he left it by ſucceſſion to his Son, and that he quitted to the Romans 
the Provinces he had conquered, and indeed he quitted all .Syriz, from the 
Euphrates to the Sea, with part of Cilicia which he had poſſeſſed himſelf 
of, after having driven out Antiochss the Pious. The two Kings were not 
yet parted from the Roman Camp, when the Son by perſwaſion of thoſe 
Armenians, who for fear had abandoned his Father, when he came to 
meet Pompey, deſigned an attempt on his life, but he was diſcovered and 
Arreſted, and being afterwards Convicted, that though Priſoner as he 
was, he had ſolicited the Parthians to make War upon the Romans, he 
was kd in Triumph, and afterwards put to death in Priſon. Pompey be- 
lieving the War was ended built a City in Armenia the leſs, in the ſame 

lace where he had overcome Mithridates, which becauſe of his Victory 
e called VVicopolis, He gave likewiſe the Kingdom of Cappadocia to Ario- 
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barzanes and joyned to it Sophena and Gordizna which he had betore given 
to the young 7igranes, and which at preſent belong to the Province of 
Cappadocia, He gave him likewiſe Caba/a a City of Cilicia, and ſome 
others,ſo that Ariobarzanes left to a Son that ſucceeded him all that King. 
dom, ſubje&t to many changes, till the time of Zugutas Ceſar, under whole 
Empire it was, with many others, reduced into the form of a Province. 
Pompey after this paſſed Mount Zawrus, and went to make War upon 4x- 
tiochus Commagenes, to whom he afterwards granted Peace with the Title 
of Friend to the People of Rome, he defeated likewiſe the Mede Darius, 
becauſe he had affiſted Zntiochns, or poſſibly Zigrares before him. Afﬀter- 
wards he led his Army againſt Aretz King of the Arabian Nabathzan, and 
at lengrhi againſt the Zews, who. were revolted againſt their King Ari/h 
bulus, from whom he took by force their holy City #er«ſalem, beſides all 
this he reduced under the Roman obedience without fighting, and as it 
were only in paſſing by, the remainder of Cilicia, which yet acknowledged 
not the Roman Empire, together with all the habitable $5ria on this ſide 
Euphrates, Czloſyria, Phenicia, Paleſtin?2, Jdumea, Tturia and all the 
other merbers of Syria. Not that the Romans had any cauſe of com- 
plaint againſt Atiochus the Pious, who was preſent at all this, endeavoring 
to obtain the Kingdom of his Fathers by force of-Prayexs;. bat the Roman 
General believed that having driven 7 7zgrazes out of theſe Provinces which 
he had conquered, they by right of War-belonged to the People of Rome. 
As he was ſetling neceſſary Orders in-his Conqueſts, there came to him 
Ambaſſadors on the behalt of Phraates and 7 izranes who'began to make 
War on each other. The Armenian demanded his affiſtance as his friend, 
and the Parthians deſired tobe received into the friendſhip of the People 
of Rome, and he unwilling to enter upon a War with the Parthians, with- 
out a particular Order of the Senate, ſent Commiſſioners who made Peace 
between the two Kings. 


Whilſt he was employed in all theſe affairs, Mithridates had taken the 
whole compals of the Z#xize Sea, and having fieſed upon Panticapea a 
Merchant City ſituate in Europe on the mouth of Ports, very near the 
Strait, he ſlew his Son X7phares for a fault committed by his Mother, in 
this manner. AZthridates had great quantity of Veſſels of Braſs bound 
about with Ircn, and filled with Silver, hid under ground in a certain Ca- 
ſtle, the Guard of which he had entruſted to Srratonice one of his Concu- 
bines or of his Wives. She only knew of it,- and yet whilſt the King 
was making the Circuit of Poxtus, ſhe delivered to Pompey the Caſtle, and 
all the Treaſures, only on this condition, that if her Son X7phares fell into 
his power he ſhould fave his life in fayor of his Mother, he took the Mony, 
promiſed to preſerve her Son, -and permitted his to retire whither she 
pleaſed with he Equipage. The King coming to know this, flew Xipha- 
res onthe Sea-ſide in the ſight of his Mother, who ſtood on the other fide 
the Strait, and threw the body into the water, not permitting it burial, {6 
imall account he made of paternal piety, that he might revenge himſelf 
of the Mother, who had committed the fault. After this he ſent Ambaſ- 
fadors to Pompey who was in Syria, and knew not that he was yet living, 
offering to pay Tribute tothe Romans if he would leave him the Kingdom 
of his Fathers, to which Pompey ſending him word that he ſhould come 
and meet him as 7zgrares had done, he anſwered that he could not do it, 
for that it would be unbecoming the Perſon of 17ithridates ; yet offering 
to fend his Sons, and ſome of his Friends. . Upon this anſwer he began to 
make 
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cauſe to be made great quantity of Arms, Bows and Engins,without ſpa-- 
ring any thing whatſoeyer, the very Oxen uſed to Labour, being killed 
only. for their Nerves, he impoſed likewiſe new Tributes from which 
the very pooreſt were-not exempt, whulſt thoſe who had the charge of 
ColleAing them, committed a thouſand Extortions unknown to Mithri- 
dates. For he had got an Ulcer in his face, which ſo disfigured him that 
he let no perſon ſec+him but three Eunuchs that dreſſed him , being re- 
covered he found all his Forces in a condition to march being compoſed of 
fixty Regiments of ſix hundred 'Men each, beſides multitudes of all ſorts of 
People with quantity of Ships, and ſtrong places which his Captains had 
ſeiſed upon during his diftemnper. - He therefore paſſed over a part of his 
Army to Phanagoria, another Merchant City ſituate on the other fide of 
the Strait, -to the end he might on both ſides .be Maſter of the paſſage. 
Pompey was (till in Syria, but a certain Inhabitant of Phanagoria called Ca- 
for, whom 7ryphos the Kings Eunuch had formerly put to the Torture, 
killed the Eunuch as he entred, and began to cry out Liberty. The people 
preſently roſe upon it,and though the Fortreſs was guarded by Artaphernes 
and other Children of A:ithridates ;' yet they brought Wood —_—_ about 
it, and fer it on fire, which ſo affrighted Artaphernes, Darins, Xerxes, Oxa- 
thres and Zupator the Kings/ Sons, that they yielded themſelves. They 
were all yery beautiful, but they were all but Children, except only A-- 
taphernes, who might be forty years old ; there ſtaid in the Fortreſs only 
one of their Siſters called Clespatrg,.- who would not go out, and whoſe ge- 
neroſity ſa much pleaſed the King that he ſent Brigantines which brought 
her off. All the Caſtles thereabouts, which AZ2:thridates had lately fur- 
prized, followed, the Example of Phanagoria, Cherſoneſes, Theodozia. 
Nymphea, and other fortified Cities above in the Pontick Sea, did the like, 
inſomuch that the King ſeeing ſo many revolts, and not placing any con- 
fidence in the Fidelity of an Army, moſt of whom. went to. the War by 
Conſtraint, beſides the great ExaCtions he had made to bring this Army 
on foot, and his own unfortunate condition, in which Eſtate a Prince can 
have no reliance on the Faith of, his SubjeQts, he ſent ſome Eunuchs into 
Scythia with his daughters to give them in Marriage to the Kings of that 
Country, ! entreating them to come to his ſucc@ur with all the Force they 
had. 'He had appointed theſe Eunuchs a guard.of five hundred Soldiers, 
for the Condutt of theſe Princeſſes, but ſcarce had they loſt ſight of 147 
thridates.but they ſlew'the Eunuchs, who by virtue of the power they had 
over the Kings Spirit, had always tyrannized over them, and carried the 
Ladies to Pompey. The King though he had loſt ſo many Children, ſo 
many ſtrong places, nay. indeed.: his whole. Kingdom, nor had now any 
| hopes of aid from the ,Scythians, .abated not at all the fierceneſs of his 
. courage, nor entertained, any thoughts that were mean or ſuitable to his 
preſent Calamity ; , He. formed a delign tomarch into Gam and ſtir up that 
people toArms, with whom. he had ;to that purpole before hand made a 
league and entred into alliance, thinking with them tocrols the: {ps, and 
fall upon Zaly, where he had hopes many people would joyn with him, out 
of the hate they bore the, Romans ; forhe had heard tell how Hannibal ma- 
king Wars within Spazz had laid the ſame deſign and ſucceeded, and after 
lo Gariog an attempt made himſclf formidable to his Enemies ; beſides he 
had intelligence that almoſt all their allies in -/taly were revolted againſt 
them, out of a general hate, and had a long time bore Arms againſt 
them, and likewiſe favored to their prejudice the Gladiator Spartacus a 
vile fellow. Upon theſe hopes he was' ready to take. his march args 
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Gael, if the Army terrifyed with ſuch prodigious boldneſs, had not made 
abortive theſe magnificent Deſigns. The ers ſeeing he had a mind 
tolead them ſofar off, to encounter people, they could not defend them- 
{elves from, in their own Countrey, thought that Mrhridares delpairing 
of his own Afﬀairs, _ it more honourable to die =_ like @ 
King, then tolie idle and donothing. However they {aid nothing bur re- 
ceived his orders without any murmuring, for this King wasa man of ng ' 
mean Soul, nor defpiſablein the very madft of Calantity. 


Things wg this Eſtate, Phernaces the moſt beloved of all his Sons 
and whom he had often deſigned his Succeſſor im the Kingdom, laid a de 
fignagainſt his hfe z whether it were that he thought this expedition might 
prove prejudicial to his Aﬀairs, and blaſtthe hopes he yet had, the Romars 
would granthim pardon, which he was'ſare they would abſolutely refuſe, 
if his Father went toTavage Zaly, or whether it were for other reaſons, or 
Elſe out of an impatient deſire to reign. His Complices being taken and 
put to torture, Monophanes perſwaded Mithridates that being ready to 
march, it was not convenient. to put to:death a Son he had ſo tenderly loved, 
that ſuch diſorders would ro during the War, and would end with 
the War, inſomuch that he ſuffered himſelf to yield and pardoned his'Son. 
But Pharnaces being affrighted with ſome private intelligence given him, 
and knowing that'the Army had an averfion for this Expedition, went b 
nipht, and conferred with the Principal of the Roman Fugitives, whoſe 
Tents were not far from the Kings, aggravating 'to'them the danger they 
ran into (which was not unknown to'them) it they went into Zaly ; and 
making thetn great Promiſes if they would ſtay with him, he prevailed 
with them to forſake 2ithridates. Ar the ſame time he-ſent ſome of his 
people to'theneighbouring Tents to make'the ſame Propofition tothe Offi- 
cers, who likewiſe gave humtheir word. Morning 'being come,the Runa- 
wayes began'to ſhout all together, to which thoſe who were encamped 
next'thetm, anfwered'in the ſame tone, after themall the Army, even to 
the very Fleet did the like. Tt's poſſible they were not all of theConfpiracy, 
but thoſe whowere not engaped followed the others, our of a natural faci- 
lity-men have'to deſpiſe the miſerable, and to affet Novelty. And ſome 
too hot knowing the number of the'Confpirators, believed the whole Army 
concerned, and believing themſelves al6neunable to refiſt ſuch a Multitude, 
ſhouted with the reſt more for fear'then good will. Mithridates wakened 
by theſe cries, ſent ſome to them'to know what 'they deſired, to whom 
they returned anſwer, they demanded his Son for their King, a young man 
for an old one, overſwayed by his Eunuchs, and aMurderer of many of his 
Children, Captains and Friends. Having heard this return, He came out 
toſpeak to them, -andin the meantime a Troop -of /his Guards going to 
joyn with the Runawayes, they told them they wauld not receive-them,un- 
{cis to gain belief amongſt them, they would do ſome notable ation, and 
at the'ſame time ſhowed them _—_ They then killed his Horſe, -ee- 
ing him diſpoſe himſelf to flight, and then as if they had done what was 
delired of them, . called Pharnaces King, and ſome one having takenour of 
a Temple a certain Band of Parchment tyed it about his head-inftead of n 


Diadem ; the Old man ſeeing all this from a high Gallery whither he had 


eſcaped, ſentfſeveral Meſſengers one after another, to his Son, to deſire ſe- 
curity for his retreat, but none returning, he was afraid left they would 
deliver him up to the Romans. Wherefore having given orders to his 


*Friends and thoſe of his Guards, who had not yet forſaken him, to go and 
ſubmit themſelves tothe new King, after having extolled their fidelity, he 
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took out ſome Poiſon which he alwaies carricd hid in the Belt of his Sword, 
and began todifſolve it, but two of his Daughters lately brought to him, 
Mithridatis and Viſſa,promiſed in marriage tothe Kings of egypt and Cy- 
prus,carneſtly beſought him to permit them to drink before him, and hin- 
dred him from taking it, till they had firſt ſwallowed it. The violence of the 
Poiſon ſoon gave them their death, but on A7ithridates, though he walk- 
'ed up and down a great place on purpole to heat himelf, the Poyſor; 
had no effeA, becaule of the Preſervative he had uſed dayly to take for 
fear of being poiſoned, which to this day is called 17ithridate, ſeeing there: 
fore near him a certain Captain of the Gauls, called B:tuitys. Zour hand 
(faid he) has dore me many excellent Sgrvices in Har, but the moſt excellent 
of all would be to kilb me now, leſt 7 ſhould be led in Triumph, after . having 
4 long reigned in ſogreat a Kingdom, Trannot die by ph ny becauſe I have 
been too cautions againſt it, inſenſible that was to have taken ſo much care of 
what 7 eat, and not to foreſee that cruel and domeſtick Yenome to all Kings, 
the F_ of my Children, my Friends and my Armies. Bituitus moved with 
this Ciſcourle performed for the King this laſt Office he deſired of him. 
Thus dyed the ſixteenth Deſcendant from Darivs the laſt King af the Perlj- 
ans, and the eighth Succeſſor to that Mithridates, who ſhaking of the 
Macedonian Yoak, made himſelf King of Portus, the ſixty eighth or ſixty 
ninth: Year of his Age, andthe fifty ſeventh of his Reign, for he was but 
an Infant when he took Poſſeſſhon of the Kingdom. He ſubdued all the 
neighbouring Barbarians, and a great part of S$:ythi4, he maintained War 
againſt the Romans forty Years fpace, during which he ſeveral times made 
himſelf Maſter of Bthynia and Cappadocia,made ſeyeral Inroads into Ae, 
Phrygia, Paphlagonis, Galatia, Macedon, beſides many memotable ACti- 
ons in Greece. He had likewiſe the Empire of the Sea trom Cilicta as far as 
Tonia, but he quitted it when $//a forced him to confine himſelf with the 
Bounds of the Kingdom of his Father, after the loſs of one hundred 
and ſixty thouſand men. Yet after that mighty loſs, he forbore not to re- 
new the War, and did it without much difhculty, having- beſides always 
had todo with great Captains. *Tis true that $//a, Zucul/us and Pompey 0-' 
vercame him; but he had likewiſe the advantage ore them in many Encoun- 
ters, and withal he took Priſoners Z. Caſſius, Q. Oppins and Manins Aqui- 
lins, carrying them about Captives with him, till he put one of them to 
death, as the Principal Author of the War, and delivered up the othcrs to 
$ylla. He defeated likewiſe Fimbria, Muren, Cotta Proconſul, Fabius and 
Triarius. He appeared always grear, alwaysconſtant, even in the midſt, 
of: Calamities, and vanquiſhed though he were,omiutted nothing that might 
be attempted: againſt the Romans, even to the allying- himſelf with the 
Meotiques and Gawls, {ending Ambaſſadors to Sertorius into Spain. Not- 
withſtanding all the wounds he received from Enemies or from Traytors, 
he never gave himſelfany reft, no not.in his Age, nor ever was there any 
conſpiracy againſt him, but was diſcovereg,fave only the laſt, and poſſibly 
he now riſked tor ſuffering himſelf willingly to be deceived; fo ungrate- 
ful is the malice of thoſe to whom we grant pardon. . - He was yet ſo cru- 
el and bloody that he ſlew his Mother, his Brother, three of his Sons aud 
as many Daughters, he was, of great Stature,. as his Arms ſent to De/phos, 
and New ea make appear, and fo ſtrong thateven to his laſt end, he was one 
of the luſtieft Horſemen and moſt vigorous thrower of 2. Javelin 1n his 


whole Kingdom, he had travelled in one day a * thouſand Furlongs drawn «+ g,, ;,,4.,7 
by a Chariot with eight Horſes, and having freſh ones led. He had lear- twenty ard fue 


ned the Greek Tongue, and was well jnſtruQed in the Ceremonies of Re; 
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ligion of the Greeks. He wes likewiſe a lover of Mulick, was patient in 
labour, ſober indiet, but intemperate in the love of Women. Such was 
the end of Mithridates, ſurnamed Eupator Dyonſams,whole death delivered 


the Romans from a troubleſome War, which they reſtifyed by their joy 
when they heard the News. 


Pharnaces ſent to Pompey to Sinope Mithridates body in a Galley, and 
with it thoſe who had arreſted Marninzs, with a great number of Holtages, 
as well Greeks as Barbarians, ſupplicating him to continue him in the King- 
doms of his Father, or at leaſt in that of Boſphorms which Mithridates had 
given to his Brother Aachares. Pogypey delivered the Kings body to thoſe 
that brought it to be Royally interred and would himſelf beat the expence, 
giving orders it ſhould be laid inthe uſual Sepulcre of the Kings at Sinope, 
praying him as the greateſt King of his time, and who had done the no- 
bleſt actions. As for Pharnaces in acknowledgement of his having freed 
Zaly from many difficulties, he gave him the Kingdom of Boſphorus, ex- 
cept only Phanagoria whoſe Citizens he would have remain free, becauſe 
they firſl forſaking Mithridates, who again levied Forces, and hadalrea; 
dy a Fleetand Army, and ſtrong places of retreat, had put a ſtop to him, 
and by the Example they had given others, been the cauſe of his death ; 
As for Pompey himſelf having in this War alone cleared the Sea of Pyrates, 
overcome the greateſt of Kings, waged War ſuccesfully ( beſides the 
Pontick Nations ) with the. Colches, Albanians, Iberians , Armenians, 
Medes, Arabs, Jews, and all other Oriental People, he extended the Ro- - 
man Empire from the Eaſt as far as eAgypr, whither he would not go, 


. though Ptolemy called him to his affiſtance againſt his ſeditious people, and 


* 4A ctirtain 
kind of Marble. 


to that end ſent him Preſents of Silver, and Cloths for all his Army, whe- 
ther he feared to give occaſion of envy to his Enemies, by attempting 
what the Oracle had forbid, or for other reaſons, we ſhall ſpecify when we 
cone to treat of the-affairs of eAfgypr. As for what concerns the Nations 
which he had ſubdued, he gave ſome their liberty, becauſe they had ſent 
him Succors, 'others he reduced into tlie form of a Province, and to 0- 
thers gave Kings. To 7igranres Armenia, to Pharnaces Boſphorus, to Ario- 
barzanes Cappadocia and its dependances, . as we ſaid, to Antiochus Com- 
magexes what he Conquered in. Meſopotramiz, dividing Gallogrecia, inha- 
bited by the Galatians Neighbonrs of the Cappadocians, among four Te- 
trarchs, of whom Dejotarus was one. He gave Attalus the Soveraignty of 
Paphlagonia, and Ariſtarchus that.of Colchis.; ..He made Archelaus High- 
prieſt to the Goddeſs adored by the Commaniens, adignity comparable to 
any Principality whatſoever. - He honoured Caſtor of Phanagoria, with 
the Title of Friend of the people of Rome, and inſhort gratifyed a multi- 
tude of other Perſons with Governments, and likewiſe with great Sumsof 
Money. He builtalſs Cities, NVicopolis in Armenia the leſs, as a Monu- 
ment of his Victory. Zuparoria-in the Kingdom of Poxtus, which 17- 
thridates Fupator had called by hisname, when he founded 'it, and after- 
wards had raſed it for opening its Gates tothe Romans, which Pompey af- 
terwards rebuilding from the ground called Magnopolis. He reedifyed like- 
wiſe Maz4aa, a'Citie of Cappadocia, whichhad been demoliſhed during the 
War, and repaired divers others which were ruined or decaying indivers 
places of Ponta Puripoee the lower, Sri«/and C:/icia,in which laſt is ſcitu- 
ated that City formerly called Soly, andat preſent Powpezopolis, which he 
peopled for the moſt part with Pyrates. He found in the City of 7alawris 
where Mithridates Magazines'were, two thouſand Yeſlels of * Dub 
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bound about with Gold, quantity of Flagons; Cups, * Tables, ana Seats, 
all perfeQly beautiful. There were likewiſe ſuch vaſt numbers of Bridles 


thirty daies in receiving and counting them. One part of thele precious 
moveables came to Mthridates by ſucceſſion from Darius the Son of Hiſta- 
ſpes having paſſed from hand to hand, to the ſeveral Succeſlors of the Kings 
of Perſia unto him ; Cleopatra had taken another part out of the Treaſures 
of the Ptolemies, and given them in keeping to the Inhabitants of the Iſle 
of Coos, from whence Mithridates had brought them, and the reſt that 
King had bought and ſtored together himſelt, being very curious of rich 
moveables. Towards the end of Winter Pompey diſtributed rewards to 
his Victorious Soldiers,fifteen hundred trick Drams to every Soldier. And 


to the Tribunes and Centurions proportionably, fo that it is ſaid the whole - 


Sum of this diſtribution amounted to ſixteen thouſand Talents. After this 
he went from Fpheſ#s to /talyby Sea, and diſmiſſing his Army at Brunduſe- 
#1; returned to Rowe. And by this popular aCtion, aftoniſhed the Romans 
as if they had ſeena Miracle. The whole City went forth to meet him, 
the youngeſt a great way, ,and others according to their Age ; and after 
all came the Senate themſelves admiring the prodigious greatneſs of the 
ations he had done. For never before him had any perlon defeated fo 
werful an Enemy, nor added {o many Provinces to the Roman Empire, 
or extended their Dominion to the Euphrates. Andin like manner he en- 
tred in Triumph in in a more Magnificent manner theneyer any had done 
before inthe five and thirtieth year of his age. The Pomp laſted two days, 
for it required a great deal of time for the paſſing by of ſo many different 
People, Ponticks, Armenians, Cappadocians, Cilicians, the GCrenal Na- 
tions of all Syria, Albanians, Heniochians, Acheans, Scythians, and Ibe- 
rians. He brought likewiſe into the Ports ſeven hundred Ships compleat- 
ly fitted, and ſent into the City Chariots laden with Gold, and Rarities of 
ineſtimable price, .among which was the * Table of Darius the Son of Hi/- 
taſpes, the Chair and Scepter of Zupator, with his Figure of Maſſie Gold 
eight foot high, and yet was only the Breaſt and Head, and ſeven hundred 
thouſand five hundred and ten Talents of Silver Money. There were like- 
wiſe a great number of Waggons laden with Arms, and ſome with Ship 
Beaks. After followeda multirude of Captives and Pyrates, chained and 
habited every one according to the faſhion of his Country, before the Tri- 
umphal Chariot marched the Satrapes, Captains, and Sons of Kings, ſome 
Captives, others Hoftages, to the number of four hundred twenty four: 
Among whom was 7:granes the Son of 7:granes, five Sons of MithrMates, 
Artaphernes, Cyrus, Oxathres, Darius and Xerxes, and two Daughters Or- 
ſabaris and Fupatra, and among the reſt Olthalces, and Ariſtobulus King of 
Colchic and the Jews, the Tyrants of Cilicisa and the Queens of Scythia. 
Three /berian Generals, two of the Albanians, with Menander of Zaodicea 
who commanded M:thridates Horſe. Thoſe abſent were carried in Pifture., 
Tipranes and Mithridates fighting, giving ground and flying. A/ithrida- 
zes belieged,his ſecret flight by night, his death and with him his two Daugh- 
ters companions of his misfortune, there were ſhown likewiſe the Pictures 
of his Children of both Sexes thar dyed before him, and the Figures of the 
Gods adored by the Barbarians adorned after the manner of their Country, 
and neer to them a fair Table with this Inſcription. Ships of War taken, 
eight hundred ; Cities built in Cappedocia, eight ; in Cilicia and Celoſyria, 
twenty ; in Paleſtine Seleucia, Kings overcome,7 igranes of Armenia, Arto- 
ces of Tberia, Oreſes of Abanit; Darins of the Medes: Areta of the Na- 
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bathzans, and Antiochivs Commagenes. Then appeared Pompey on a Cha- 
riot all glittering with precious Stones, clad ( as ſome lay ) 1n the Coat of 
Alexander of Macedon, but if that may be believed, *tis likely it was found 
among Cleopatra's Movables, which the Inhabirants of the Ifle of Coos de- 
livered to Mithridates. Atlaſt after the Chariot marched the Officers of 
the Army who had ſerved him in this expedition ſome on Horſeback others 
on foot, who all together conduRted their General to the Capitol, When 
' he was arrived there, he put not to death any of the Captives, as all who 
triumphed before him had done, but ſent them back into their own Coun- 
tries at the publique charge,except only the Kings and Kings Children, of 
whom he not long after put to death riſfobulns, and after him 7igranes. 
As for Pharnaces he in the meantime kept the Inhabitants of Phanaporia 

- blockt up, till ſuch time as Famine made them reſolve to give him. Battel, 
however the King granted their pardon, and without injuring any of them 
was content to take Hoſtages. Sometime afterhe took Sizope, and defirous 
to make himſelf Maſterof nia, he made War upon Catviſus, who then 
Commanded the Roman Forces in the Country, .in the time that Ceſar and 
Pompey were engaged againſt each other, andat laſt the Romans being elſe- 
where buſied he was driven out of {a by Aſander upon a particular Quar- 
rel. Hehadlikewiſe todo with ZFulins Ceſar, as he returned from e/Beype 
after the Rout of Pompey (which happened about that Mount where his Fa- 
ther had beaten 77iarius) and being beaten eſcaped to Hops with a thou- 
ſand Horſe, whither Ceſar wanting leafſure to follow him, ſent Domitius to 
whom he yielded the City, who after he was come out with his _ AC- 
cording to the Articles of Peace, agreed between them, cauſed all the 
Horſes to be kilied, which dig not well pleaſe the Horſmen, with whom 
Shipping himſelf he retired by Sea to the Kingdom of Pontus. As ſoon as 
he came there heaſſembled a great number of Scythians, - and Sarmatians 
and made himſelf Maſter of 7heodotia and Panticapea, but Aſander renew- 
ing the War with him, his Horſemen being diſmounted and not uſed to fight 
on foot,were beaten, and Pharnaces ſhowing himſelf the only man of Yalour 
was ſlain, after having received many wounds, the fiftieth year of his Age, 
and fifteenth of his Reign in Boſphorus. C. Ceſar gave his Kingdom to Mi- 
thridates of Pergamus who had ſerved him well ine 8JP!, bur at this day 
all thoſe people are free, and there are yearly Prztors lent into the King- 
doms of Ports and Bithynia, Ceſar confirmed all thoſe who had received 
favours from Pompey in the Eſtates and Governments he had given them, 
though he complained they had taken part with their BenetaQtor to his Pre- 
judict, ſave at the prieſt-hood of Commanes, which he took from 4r- 
chelaus to give to Nicomedes. But ſome time after not only theſe Eſtates, 
but alſo all that C. Ceſar and M. Anthony had given to others, were reuni- 
ted to the Roman Empire, after that Auguſtus became Maſter of eAigypr, 
for the Romans let {lip no opportunity to. enlarge their Empire. Where- 
fore having extended it by the Mithridatick War, from the Fuxine Sea, to 
the ſandy Deſarts of eAyypt, and from the Pillars of Hercules, which are 
in Spain;to the Euphrates. It was not without reaſon they called this Vito- 
ry great, or gave to Pompey who made all theſe Conqueſts the Title of Greaz, 
they poſſeſſed likewiſe all 2fica, as far as Cyrene it ſelf, which was given 
them by the Teſtament of Appion, the laſt Kingjof that Countrey,who was a 
Baſtard of the Raceof the Zazzdes, ſothatto have the whole Circuit of 
the Mediterranian Sea, they wanted Gnly eAZgypt, which was their laſt 
Conqueſt. 

The end of the fourth Book of the Romans Var with Mithridates. 
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Expeditifn againſt the Dalmatians, and the ſiege of -Promona. - XI. The 


Concluſion of this Hiſtory. 


HE * lllyrians according to the opunion of the Greeks, are 
the People that inhabit above Macedon and 7hrace, from the 
Charnians and the Theſprotes as far as the fer, and thisis 
the Length of 7hria, its breadth extends from Zacedon,and 
the Mountains of Thrace, as far as the Pxonians, and the 
Ionian Sea, and the end of the ps. It contains five days Journey in 
breadth, ahd its1length is thrice as much as the Greeks report, tha Romans 
after meaſuring it found it* ſix thouſand Furlongs long, and * twelve hund- 
red broad, and aſſure us that it took its name from 7lyrins Polyphemus, and 
that Polyphemus the Cyclops had three Sons by Galatea; Celtus, Illyrins 
and Gallus, who going out of Sicily gave their Names tothe * Celtes, 
Illyrians and Galatians, of which Nation they made themſelves ay - and 
indeed this opinion ſeems to me the moſt probable of all. | They ſay like- 
wiſe that /lhrius had ſons Achilles, Autarins, Dardanus, Medus, Taulantins 
and Perh-bins, and: Daughters Parthas, Daorta, Dazera and others, from 
whom are deſ&nded-the Taulantians, Perhebians, Achilleians, Autarians, 
Dazeretians and Darſians. That Autarins had two Sons Pannonius or ra- 
ther Peonins and Scordiſcus,from which Peonjius came 7riballizs, who all 
three gave their names to three Nations as we learn in Ancient Records. 
Ilhris therefore (as we find to this day by ſeveral ' Publick Teſti- 
monles: in that great Cauntrey) was formerly poſſeſſed by the 
Scordisks and Triballtans, who continually made War, till ſach time as 
thoſe that rerfiained of the” Triballians went away to the Getes above the 
Ter. And this Nation which to the time of Philip and Alexander, had a 
great reputation is at this day ſo utterly > = that there ſcarce remains to 
us the memory of its name. The Scordicks are likewiſe much weakned, 
for being ſubdued by the Romans they retreated within the Iſles of the Ri- 
ver /fer. However ſometime after a party returned and inhabited a Cor- 
ner of P.eonia, Wherefore the Scordisks are to this day reckoned among 
the Pzonians. The Autarians who likewiſe poſſeſſed a good traft on the 
Sea Coaſt , -were likewiſe driven out by the Ardians. After that the 
* Liburnians who were eſteemed excellent Seamen, came and ſetled them- 
ſelves in a part of ria, from whence they ſcoured all the /oniar Sea, 
pro all the Ships they met with, and becauſe they had Ships ve 

len extreamly light, the Romans call Veſlels that excel in ſwiftneſs 


nicks, 


” we - 
<—— 


"Tis fail that Zpollo's anger was the cauſe of the: utter deftruQtion of 
the Autarians, and that they going with thoſe Ce/res that are called Cim- 
brians to-beſiege the City of De/phos, were forthwith defeated and took 
their flight indiforder, ſome of them not ſtaying till the battel began, by 
Treaſon of the Ram, Tempeſt-and Thunder which terrified them:,-"Tho 
who returned tqund;their whole Country covered with. infinite multitudes 
'of Frogs who, Feking poiſoned the Rivers with their putrefaCGtion, and 
that at laſt the Earth caſting forth Malignant Vapors, bred a cruel og 
in /hyria, This Malady ſelec chiefly on the Autarians, who Kaving their 
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Country carried the Contagionalong with them, ſo that no perſon durſt 


receive them, after three and twefity days travel they ſtopt 1n a marſhy 


and unhabited Country, and builr Cities on the Contines of the Baſternes. 
As for the Celtes Apollo ſent ipto their CO {uch Earthquakes as ſwal- 
lowed up whole Cities at once, and that this Calamity ceaſed not till they 
as well as the others had quitted their hubitations and come into Zhria, 
where finding the Aſſociates of their crime extreamly weakned by the 
Plague,which had ſwept away ngneey part of them, they eaſily oyer- 
came them, but the Contagion ſiehng likewiſe upon them by their touch- 
ing of infeted Cloths, they departed thence, and for change of air werit as 
renzans, Afterwards taking their way towards the Eaſt, $* 

al 


far asthe 
Romans who were fearful left the Celtes with whom they had ſey 
times been engaged ſhould once more paſs the 4ps and fall into Zaly, ſent 
inſt them their Conſuls, who were defeated, with their whole Army. 
This defeat of the Conſuls, and the dreadful ame of the Celtes ſtruck a 
terror throughout all /a/y, till ſuch time as having choſen Marius Gene- 


ral who had lately gained a great Viftory againſt the Lybians, Numidians ' 


and Marufians, they overcame the Cimbrians, and afterwards had the 


better of them in ſeveral Engagements {as we have ſet down in the reci- 


tal of the Roman Wars againſt-the Gauls.) So that weakned by ſuch vaſt 
effuſion of blood, and grown hopeleſs of ſettling themſelves in any other 
'*place,' they again recovered their Ancient Seat after having done much 
miſchief, and ſuffered innumerable loſſes. [And here ended 4polo's pu- 
niſhment of the impiety of the Illyrians and Celtes. Yet this deterred 
them not from afterwards committing other. Sacriledges, for at another 
time part of thoſe two * Nations, and eſpecially the  Scordisks, Medes 
and Dardanians made inroads into Macedonis, and likewile into Greece, 
robbing many Temples and aſſaulting that of Delphos, where they again 
loſt a great Number of their People. Two and thirty years after the firſt 
Battel between the Romans arid the Celtes, during which they had ſeye- 
ral Engagements, the Romans who had alteady conquered Greece and 
Macedsn, declared War againſt them for the like Sacriledge, and gave 
L. Scipio the Command of their Armies. The Farge has reached even to 
our times that their Neighbors were the Companions of their Impiety, but 
remembring the puniſhment of the Autarians of whom not one was left 
alive in lhria, left. them to Scipio's mercy without giving them any 
aſſiſtance. And that Scipio haying cut in pieces all the Scordisks, except 
a ſmall Number who ſaved themſelves on the other ſide of '/fter, and on 
the Iſles. of that River, ſuffered' himſelf to be bribed with the Sacred 
Gold, and for it made an Alliance with the Medes and, Dardanians, which 
. gave occaſion to ſome Hiſtorians of 7tly, to write that this corruption 
was the cauſe of all the Civil Wars, wherewith the Romans were ' tor- 
mented from Sipio's time till the Eſtabliſhing of the Mogarchy. Theſe 
were the Greeks opinions of the Illyrians, on which I was willing to en- 
large my ſelf, As for the Romans they reckon with them riot only the 
People 'we have ſpoken of but likewiſe the * Pzonians which are beyond 
them; and the Rhetians, the Naricks, and the * Myſians which inhabit in 
Europe'; and alſo all the Neighboring People which lie on the right hand 
of Tfter, whom they diſtinguiſh (as the Hellens and the Greeks ) by par- 
ticular Names, but: in General call them all Illyrians : This opmion 
which -they have held from the beginning, and perſiſt in it till our times, 
hath been the cauſe that they have not yet found out the limits of thoſe 
Nations, andthat they {et the bounds _ 1lyria fromthe Springs of Fog 
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far as the people upon the Poxtick Sea,” where they levy Tribute. Iknow 
not well in whatmanner the Romans ſubdued them. Soin writing the 
; affairs of Gaul T have declared that I could not gain a ſufficient and ample 
| knowledge of the beganings and occafions,pf theſe Wars; wherefore I 
have exhorted thoſe who had the better knowledge of the Afﬀairs of 1hr:a 
to write the Hiſtory of them. In the mean time I ſhall preſent the publick 
with ſuch things as are come to'my knowledge. « 


ut. Aeron, King of that part of Zlyria ſituate on the" Gulf of the Z2niaz 
Sea, Once nolſelſed by Pyrrhus and his Succeſſors, became likewiſe Maſter 
of Corner of Zpyrus, and with that of Corcyra, *Fpidgmnum, and Pharos, 
ws. pretence of proteCting them. And being at Sea to fieze uponthe 
reſt of /onia, a certain Iſland called fa, revolted from him, to ſubmit to 
the Romans, and at the ſame time ſent Deputies to Rome to complain of 
the oppreſfions they had ſuffered under < ng As they returned” they 
were aſſaulted by the Illyrians, who ſew their Deputy called Ca/emporns 
and a Roman Commit , who  7a=3y. Ba the opinion of ſome .was 
Carnicanus, which ſtruck ſuch deſpair into the reſt of their Com that 
they all ſlew themſelves. The Romans ( as it {aid ) rook this occaſion to 
declare War againſt the Illyrians, and affaulted the Illyrians both by Sea 
and Land. Mean while Apron died leaving only a Son, yet unger age 

called Pins, . and tooblige his Wife to take care of the Child though 
were not his Mother, [ef her Regent of the Kingdom. Demetrius towhom 
Aeron had given the Government of Pharos having likewiſe fiezed upon 
* rarfu. .  * Corcyra delivered both to the Romans, who then kept the Sea with a 
*Dyrrhachium Fleet : they afterwards drew * Fpidemnum to their party, and the Iſians 
and Epidamnians being befieged by rhe Illyrians, they ſent an Army to 
their relief who made the Illyrian forces Fr, theirſiegesand return home, 
but ſome of them called the Atintanes, went and ſubmitted tothe Romans. 
This occaſioned Aorons Wife toſend Ambaſſadors to Rome, reftoring- the 
, Captives and Fugitives, and demanding pardon, by remonſtrating .that 
what was paſt, ought to be imputed to 4rox and not to her, to which the 
Senate lira; that Corea, Pharos, 1a, and Epidamnum, as allo thoſe 
Illyrians called Atintanes, belonged now to the Roman Empire. '| That 
they would leave to Pjzz all the remainder of that Conntry poſſeſſed by 
his Father, and receive him into the Alliance of- the Roman People, on con- 
dition, he medled got with any of the reſt, - nor ſuffered the Illyrians to fail 
to the Iſland of Za, fave only with two boats unarmed. * Theſe conditions 
the Ambaſſadors accepted, and this was the firſt War; | and the firſt Peace 
between the Romans and thoſe of lhria.- : | | 


IV. After this the Romans ſet at thor Corcyra and Apollonia, and rewarded 
Demetrius for his'treaſon, becaule of the advantage they had gained by it, 
not but that theyhated his Infidelity, of which they themſelves ſoon after 

| found rhe effeQs. For when the Romans and the Celtes were engaged one 

* Po, againſt the other about the River * Fridanus, Demetrius who thought they 
had their hands full,beginning notto- be fo much afraid of them as before, 

* Iſtria a penin- went about to lord it at Sea, and made himſelf Maſter of the * Iftrians, 
-— ro ' and forced the Atintanes torevolt againſt the Romans, but they as foon as 
they had made Peace with the Celtes, ſet out-a Fleet to Sea, and took the 

Corlairs, who were joyned with Demetrizs, and the revolted yrians ; 

As for Demetrins he at firſt eſcaping to Philip King of Aucedor, and after- 

wards retreating into the Country, and committing Pyracies. on. the 

; lonian 
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Jonian Sea's with ſome few Ships, they ſlew himat laſt, and utterly ruined 
Pharos his Country as an Abettor of his miſchiefs. But for the Illyrians 
they pardoned them for Pina's ſake, who had kindly received them. 
This wasthe ſecond War and ſecond Peace with the Illyrians. Now in 
the purſuit of this Hiſtory I ſhall neither reſpe& time nor order, but con- 
tent my {elf to write the affairsof every particular Illyrian Nation, as far 
as I have learnt them. The Romans Laviog {ent their Armies into Mace- 
don againſt abr cy who then poſſeſſed that Kingdom by ſucceſſion from 
Philip, Genthius another King of /{yria, prevailed with by the Macedo- 
nians Money entred into an Alliance with him, and engaged himſelf in 
this War. He forthwith ſtirred up the Illyrians againſt the Romans, and 
laid in Irons thoſe Ambaſſadors they ſent, under pretence they were not 
come within his Lands as Ambaſſadors but as Spies. Wherefore Anitins 
the Roman Prztor being then at Sea, took ſome of that Kings Ships, and af- 
terwards Landing in his Country, defeated him and afterwards ſo cloſely 
beſieged in a place that he only asked for quarter. Upon which the Prz- 
tor o_— an{wer that he could grant him no other terms then ſurren- 
dring at diſcretion, he deſired three days to conſider of it, which being 
ted, and the mean while finding that his SubjeQs ran away to Anitins, 
e only deſired ſecurity to come to him himſelf. When he came before 
him he fell upon his knees, and with abaſance inſupportable in a man of 
courage belought the Roman to grant him his life. Anitins ſeeing him 
tremble, bid him take courage, raiſed him 'up with his own hand, and 
made him eat at his Table, but when Dinner was done, gave Order to his 
Officers to keep him Priſoner, and afterwards led him and his Son in Tri- 
umph to Rome, The War with Genthius was ended in twenty days, after 
which,e fimulins P aulus pillaged ſeventy Cities in this manner. After ha- 
ving defeated King Perſeus, whom" he ſent to the Senate going himſelf 
rivately to Rome, and returning with all ſpeed, he cauſed it to be pub- 
fiſhed in thename of-rhe Senate, throughout all the Cities, that they pro- 
miſed pardon for all the faults yet committed, on condition they brought 
in what Gold and Silver they had, which being agreed to, he ſent his Army 
divided into ſo many parties, into every City, and gave Order tothe Com- 
manders to cauſe it to be proclaimed upon the break of the ap- 
pointed day , that Every Burgeſs ſhould within three hours, bring 
his Mony into the Publick place , which being performed he gave 
up the relt of the City to plunder. Thus Paulus deſpoiled ſeventy Cities 
of all their goods. 


Another time the Ardiens, and another of the Neighboring Nations 
called the Palarians, being entred in hoſtile manner into the Lands _ 
ſefſed by the Romans in. /hria, becauſe they were buſied elſewhere, they 
ſent Ambaſſadors to forbid them to paſs any farther, whom when they 
would not obey they took a reſolution to fend an Army of terr thouſand 
Foot, and fix hundred Horfe. The Hyrians who wete yet ſcarce ſuffici- 
ently prepared for ſuch a War,diſpatched to Rome, and as if they had ſe- 
riouſly repented of what they had done, demanded Pardon. Upon 
which the Senate condemned them to pay to them that they had oppteſled, 
the full value of the damage they had ſuſtained, but when yet they per- 
formed not this Decree , Flaccus was lent with a powerful Army; Yet 
all his exploits amounted to no more then ſome Inrodes and Skirmiiſhes, tor 
he could \not ſo ſuddenly end this War. I find likewiſe in Hiſtory, that 
Sempronins ſurnamed Tuditamns and Tiberius Panduſius defeated the 
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Japodes whicttinhabit the Apes, and that they ſubmitted to bothat a time; 
in the fame manner, as the Sagiſtains yielded to Z. Correa and to Merellus, 
As for the Dalmatians who are likewile a Nation of 7// ris, but on the 9- 
ther ſide, it is certain that they made War. upon the Illyrians, ſubje& to 
the Romans, and that they would not receive the Deputies that came from 
Rome to confer about this Aﬀair. Wherefore there is ſome likelyhood that 
the Romans ſent Forces againſt them. They diſpatched (ſay ſome) an Army 
Commanded by Marcas Fignlns then Conſul, but as ſoon as he was entred 
the Countty they fell upon his Vanguard, put the whole: Army to a rout, 
and purſued them as far as the River Varo,from whence they returned home 
becauſe of the approaching Winter. Then Figals judging he might ſur- 
prize them as they retired in diſorder, followed them in the Rear, de- 
feated and purſued them as far as'the City of Da/mininm which gives 
Naine to the Dalmatians, and that not being able to take this City,ſo ſtrong- 
ly was it fortifyed, by aſſault, nor to make uſe of any Engines by reaſon of 
the vaſt height of the Wall, and beſides wanting many things and not being 
ſecure becauſe of the frequent Sallies made by the Befieged, he had re- 
courſe to another Artifice : He took Stakes two foot long and wrapping 
them about with Tow dipt in Pitch and Brimſtone, and ſetting them on 
fre, ſhot them from his Engines into the Town, the vioknce wherewith 
they weredarted, making them bum more vehemently,they flew through 
the Airlike ſo many flaming Torches, ſetting on fire all that they fell up- 
on, in ſomuch thar the greateſt part of the City being burnt, F7gulus retarn- 
ed to Rome Victorious. Sometime after Cecs/ius Merellus having obtain- 
edthe Conſulate, went by Decree of the Senate to make War upon the 
Dalmatrans, who had given no occaſion, but he had only ſet this defign on 
Foot, Out of a defire to Triumph. But thoſe people receiving him as a 
Friend, heſpent the Winter at S$z/oze. one of their Cities, and at laſt re- 
turned to Romre in Triumph, though he had done nothing todeſerve it. 


Afterwards Ceſar marching agamſt the Gaw/s who lay not far diſtant 
from /7/yria,foundthat the Dalmatians with other people of /lyria had forne 
advantage over the Liburmans, another Nation of the ſame Country, and 
took from them the City of Promona, wherefore the Liburnians fabmit- 
ting themſelves to the Romans, fled towards Ceſar, then not far off, and 
Ceſar ſent to thoſe who had taken Promona, to exhort them to reſtore it, but 
they having no reſpeCt to this advertiſementhe ſent a great Army which 
being,defeated by the Illyrians, Czſar diverted by other Aﬀairs, tor Pom- 
pey's Party was now forming, and he who ſaw it of neceſfity to come to 
Arms with him, would attempt nothing moreat that time againſtthem : 
But though the Seaſon was troubleſome and inconvenient, paſſed from Brun- 
aufium into Tonia, with the greateſt part of his Army to go thence into Ma- 
ceaonta to War with Pompey, leaving Anthony to bring ( remainder. But 
afterwards Gabinius having likewiſe fifteen Cohorts and three thouſand 
Horſe to carry to him,attempted to go through 7/hyria, at which theUlyri- 
ans being allarm'd becauſe of thoſe oy lately happened,andjudging that 
Ceſar's Victory would betheirRuine, 4lew them all ; except only Gabinius 
and ſome Horſemen of his Guard, who eſcaped with him, gaining by this 
defeat vaſt Spoils and Treaſure. The Importance of this War wherein Ce- 
ſar wasengaged with Pompey, obliged him at preſentto diſſemble this Af- 
front. But after that Pompey was defeated, and that Ceſar had purſned the 
remains of his Party into divers places, and ſetled all things in good order 
and returned to Rome, he made preparations for an expedition he had de- 


termined 
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termined againſt the Getes and Parthians. Whereupon the Hlyrians fear- 
ing, leſt Ceſar in his way ſhould revenge himſelf of the injury hehad te- 


ceived, ſent Deputies to Rome, to ask pardon for what they had done, offe- 
ring Ceſar their allyance and Friendſhip, which might be of great concern 
to him in his expedition againſt the Parthians, becauſe of the valour of 
the Uilyrians, the reputation of which was ſpread through the whole Earth; 
but he anſwered them very ſharply that he would not entertain any cor- 
reſpondence or friendſhip with people had ſo highly offended him, how- 
ever he was content to pardon them if they ſubmutted to pay Tribute, and 
deliver up Hoſtages. Afeer they had promiſed both the one and the other, 
he ſent Atinivs with three Legions to impaſe ſome ſmall Tribute, and re- 
ceive the promiſed Hoftages. But Ceſar being inthe mean time murdered, 
they thought the Roman Power mult by his death, that was its chief ſup- 
port, fall to ruine, wherefore they would no more obey Arinius's orders 
noreither pay Tribute, or deliver up Hoſtages, and as he waſted the Coun- 
try with five Cohorts, they ſurprized them, put them to rout, and ſlew 
Bebius who commanded the Party, and 4:4z4us himſelf eſcaped hardly to 
Fpidamumum, with his ſcattered Forces. After which the Senate gave 
that Army with all Macedon and /yria, of which he was Governour, to 
Marcus Brutus who ſlew Ceſar, and Syria to Caffivs an aſſociate in that tra- 
gick aQtion, ſo that during the War they maintained againſt 4thony 
and Ceſar ſurnamed Augnſtus, the Jllyrians enjoyed not much re- 


pole. 


As for the Peonians they are a great Nation inhabiting along the * fer, 


and extending themſelves trom the Japodes tothe Dardanians. The Greeks ; oe ow 


call them Peonians, but the Romans name them * Pannomians; and reckon 
them among the people of ///yria. Wherefore being writing the Hiſtory 
of 7hris, Ithink it now very appolite to ſpeak of their Afairs. They 
were already grown famous by the mighty a&tions done by the Agrians 
under Philip and Alexander, tor the Agrians were Peonians, and inhabited 
the lower pant of Peowre, but after they had ſo ſhamefully driven back 
Cornelius, whocame with an Army to make War upon them, the migh- 
ty reputation of the Peonians filled all 7a/y with fear, and for a long time 
there was not any Roman Conlul found ſo brave as to attack them. And 
this is all I.can find, great or memorable , concerning the Peonians and 1- 
lyrians, in any Hiſtory after diligent ſearch made, nor have in peruſal of 
the Commentaries of Zuguftus —__— atiy thing of more Antiquity con- 
cerning the Peonian Nation. Indeed I firid there was a certain other Nati- 
on of 7{lyria, beſides thoſe by me mentioned that paid obedience to the Ro- 
mans, but 1 can neithertell where itis{cituate or how it-is called, for Au- 
guſts Writ not the Attions of others, butthoſe properly his own. In what 
manner he made the revolted Nations pay Tribute, ſubdued thoſe that 
were independent, and at laſt by force of Arms brought under ſubje&ion 
thoſe warlike people, who dwelling on thethe tops of the Aps, becauſe of 
their bordering upon ray, committed often Robberies, and made frequent 
inroads. Andreally it ſomewhat amazes mie, that ſo many Roman Ar- 
mies having paſſed the Apes, to make War in France and Fair, ſhould 
take nonotice of theſe people; and that Ceſar himſelf, who was ſo ſuccel- 
ful in War, and who for almoſt ten years together wintred about this Coun- 
try whilſt he was reducing the Gals, ſhould make ſo ſmail account of thoſe 
that lay behind.him. Bur I believe theſe Generals principally inrent yport 
thoſe places, whither they were deſigned, thought no farther then of py 
ing; 
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ſing the Alpes, and that Ceſar whilſt he was lodged on the Frontiers of Gaw/, 
applyed himſelf wholly to the ruine of Pompey's Party, who would have 
made his Conqueſts his own; beſides 'tis probable that when he took the Go- 
vernment of /tyriaand the Gazls ; it was meant only of what depended on 
the Romans. But Auguſtus at laſt made himſelf Maſter of all. Though 
not without great labour ; for he that had formerly faid in the Senate- that 
Anthonies ealineſs had made the Wlyrians tame and ſupple' (though ſo war- 
like they were, they had often put him hard to it, ) was forced to make 
uſe of all the experierice he had, to bring under the Oxeans, the Perthe-. 
netes, the Bathiares, the Taulantians, the Cambians, the Cinambres, the 
Merromenians and the Pyriſfians: and found yet more difficulty in reducing 
the Docleates,the Carinians,the Interfrurians,the Nariſians,the Clintidiones 
and the Tauriſques, and obliging them by force to pay that Tribute they had 
for ſometime been exempted from. It's true the Victories he gained ſerved 
for Example to their Neighbours, and that the Hippaſſians and the Beſſians, 
fearful of his power ſubmitted. But the Melitinians and the Corcyrians, ' 
which inhabited: the Ifles being revolted , he was conſtrained to imploy a 

at part of his Forces to reduce them, for they made Courſes, and commit- 
tedRobberies on the Sea with their Ships,of which they had a great number. 
Wherefore Cz ſar put to the Sword all he took above fourteen years of Age, 
and fold the reſt at Outcry, he alſo took from the Liburnians their Ships, 
becauſe they likewiſe drove a trade of Pyracy. Of the Nation of the Ja- 
podes which inhabit in the Apes, the Moentines and Edeates yielded thent- 
ſelves upon the news of his coming, but the Aurupins who are eſteemed the 
moſt warlike of thoſe people as well as the moſt numerous, retired out of 
the Country into the City, and hearing he was at hand quitted it, and fled 
to the Woods for ſhelter. Ceſar having taken the City, would not let it be 
burnt, judging they would ſubmit themſelves to him as well as the others, 
and therefore not long after left it and permitted their return. But they of 
all theſe people that moſt perplexed Ceſar were the Salaiſians, the Japodes 
dwelling beyond the Apes, the Segeſtains, the Dalmatians, the Daiſſans 
and the Peonians, who voluntarily engaged on the Salaſſhans Party. Theſe 
laſt inhabited on the tops of the pes, in a place almoſt inacceſſible, and 
not to be approached but by one difficult and narrow pafſage. Yeterins 
fallingon them unawares, ſ{c:{ed upon the Avenue, and beſieged them. The 
Siege laſted two Years,at the end of which for want of Salt, of whichthey 
ſtood moſt in need of, they received a Garriſon. At laſt being reyolted 
they demoliſhed thoſe Fortifications raiſed by Yererius to keep them in awe, 
and poſſeſſing themſelves of the Crags and Streits, made a mock of 
thoſe ſent by Ceſar againſt them, who could not come to do them any hurt. 
Wherefore Ceſar being then upon the point to make War againſt 2zthony, 
let them live at liberty, pardoning the attempt they had made upon e- 
zerius. But they conceivinga wrong opinion of Ceſar facility, began to 
draw other Cities to their Party, and to ſpoil the Lands under the Ro- 
mans obedience,till Meſſala Carvinus ſent by the Emperour to befiege them, 
reduced them by Famine, and thus the Salaſſians fell under the Roman 
Empare. 


As for the Japodes beyond the A/ps, whoare a fierce and almoſt Salyage 
people, they repulſed twice in twenty years, the Romans that came to 
make War upon them,made inroads as far as Aquileia, and fackt 7argia a . 
Roman Colony. Ceſar going in perſon againſt them, by rough and diffi- 
cult Paſſages, they grew but the more furious, and to hinder his Paſſage, 
Cut 


* thereſt raiſed two Terraſes from which 
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cut down the'Trets that grew by the way fide, ſo as they fell acroſs the 
way. After which Agu/tus taking his march through another Forreſt they 
ſkemed to fly, but wentand lay in Ambuſh for him, but he being doubrful 
of it, ſent ſome of his people over the tops of the Mountains to come and 
fall upon them on all fides, and continued his march by the Vallies, cau- 
fing the Wood to be cut down before him. The Japodes all upon a ſud- 

 dain fallyed outof their Ambuſh, and wounded mariy of his men, but 
* themoſt part of their Forces were cut in pieces by the Romans, who came 
down from the Mountains,and the reſt choſe rather to retreat in the Woods; 
thar-into one of their Cities called Zerponz, which they had abandoned. 


' + Ceſar having takenit, would not burnit, for he thoughtas he had made 
\. trralin others, that would engage them to ſubmit,which they did'; after. 


._ - which he marched towards another of their Cities called by the Inhabi- 
. tants Metwlia, and is eſteemed the Capital of the Country of the Japodes. 
* Itis ſcituate ona high Mountain covered with Wood, and built upon two 
- Eminencies divided by a {mall Valley.The beſt armed and braveſt young mert 
© thatany one can 1magine ever to have {cen defended it, and with eale re- 
pulſed the Romans, as often as they approached the Wall. The Beſtegers 


. . would have raiſed Terrafſes, but the Metulians day and night fallying out 


on all ſides upon the Labourers, hindred the Work, and by the* means of 
; certain Pages which they had taken, in the Battel fought not far from 

thence by Brutus againſt n:hony, and the ſame Ceſar, and now planted 
upon the Walls, forced the Befiegers to fall off, yer the Romans made a 
- breach in the Wall, but whilſt they fought, the Befieged had raiſed other 

Fortifications within, over which they, though __ ; with defending the 
breach, leaped into the City. The Beſiegers thus become Maſters 


of the Wall which the Inhabitants had ; ney meg * fire on it, and to gain * T4 el 


ey laid over four Planks to the wv: port of 
wood, and part 


of Stones 


© © Rampart newly raiſed. Things thus diſpoled,Ceſar gave order to one pats 
Bl yet his men to aſſaulr the other ſide of the City to draw the Inhabitants 
© that way, whilſt the others forced their entrance over fhe Planks, and he 
in the mean time took a view of the Attion from'a high Tower. The Bar- 
barians ran upon the Wall to oppoſe thoſe that paſſed, whilſt another Pa 
behind thern ſtrove to heave up the Planks with their Pikes, which mu 


4 heightned their courage, for one Plank being overturned, and then ano- 
- ther, and after it a third, fear ſo ſerfed on the Romans that not a man durſt 


CngAe upon the fourth. Ceſar from the Tower ſharply teproves them, 
bur ſeeing that all he could ſay, would not move them, he takes his Buck- 
ler and began himſelf to run upon the Plank. Azripps, Hreron and Zucins, 
tliree of his Captains and Zo/4s one of his Guards lowed him with ſome 
Targetiers and got likewiſe on*the Plank. Cifer thus deeply engaged, 
+ ſhame made the Soldiers run on in ſuch Crouds that the Plank overcharged 

broke in the middle, and'2 great Number of people that were upon it fell 

one upon another, ſome were ſlain, others brought of wr. bruiſed, and 
the Empe himſelf was wounded in the Thigh and both the Arms. He 
again alcended the Tower with ſome followers of Conſular dignity, that 

| might ſee he was well, leſt a rumour of his death might beget fome 
Tumult, or the Enemy fhould think he fled, and at the fame inſtant ſet on 
work the laying of another Plank. This more daunted rhe Metulians then 

_ any thing before, ſeeing they had undertaken War againſt a man' whoſe 
'. tourage was invincible, whereupon on the morrow-they ſent Deputies 

_ totreat with him, delivered him the fifty Hoſtages he demanded, and pro- 
miſed to receive a Garriſon,to whom they left the higher Eminegce 5 Fett 
ring 
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ring themſelves into the other. [But when the Garriſon being entred re- 
quired them to yield up their Arms, they entred into ſuch a fury,that ſhur- 
ting up their Wives and Children in the Town-houle, and haying likewiſe 
cauſed the Officers of the. Garriſon to enter there, they told them that if 
they were ſo hardy to attempt againſt them any thing extraordinary, they. 

would ſet fire on. that building, and by one att. of diſpair endeayor to 
wreak themſelves .on the Rotnans. Atter this diſcqurſe they drew toge- 
therat the foot of the higher eminence, as if they had a-deſign to mount. , 
up. "The Garriſon {et the Town-hquſe on fire, many of the womet killd. © 
themſelves with their Children, and ſome threw themſelves alive into the 


flames. Thus almoſt all the youth of Meru/ia being ſlain in-the confli, - | 
and moſt of the uſeleſs perſons burnt, all the buildings were” likewiſe 


conſumed in the flames, fo- that there ſcarcely remained any mark of fo 
great a City. The Metulians thus totally ruined, all the reſt of that Na- + 
tion ſubmitted to Czſar for fear of a like misfortune, and thus fell the © 
Nw under the Roman power. Ceſar being gone,the Poſlenians ſhook 
oft their yoak : but Marcus Elbius being ſent againſt them, reduced: them 
by force, puniſhed with death the authors of the Rebellion, and fold the reſt 
by Outcry. 7 FR | 


The Romans having already made two Voyages into the Country of the 
Segeſtains, without taking Hoſtages or doing ought elle to ſubject them, 
they grew inſolent and preſumptuous , Wherefore Ceſar reſolved to make 
war upon them, and to take his, paſſage through the Territories of the - 


Peonians not depending onthe Roman Empire. Peonia is a woody Count © © | 


«ry, whoſe lengrh extends from the Japodes to the Dardanians. | Thepeo- 
ple inhabiting it have no Cities, but live in the Fields, and-have, Villages 
ſeparate, according to their Families j They have not among them either  : 
Judge or Prince that has Superiority over others. They had at. preſent a + 
undred thouſand Men, but becauſe they knew no Command,could:never 
form a Body. So when C2ſar came amongſt them they preſently fled into 
the woods, where if they found any Roman ſtragling from the reſt they cut * 
him. in pieces. As long-as Ceſar thought they would could come in, he : 
neither touched their Villages .nor Towns, but when he ſaw they ke 
themſelves cloſe inthe woods, he ſet all on fire making an- ineſtimable 
ſpoil for eight days together, as he crofs'd the Country of the. Segeſtaing . 
and Peonians as far as the. Sava, Ceſar on the banks of this River found a © 


City fortified on one (ide with-the River which was very broad, 'and onthe © 


reſt with a large Ditch, deep and dug, downright, {o that it was as broad - 
at bottom as top. Wherefore he made an attempt upon it as a place very, 
convenient for his Stores 1n the War he deſigned againſt the Dacians ” 


Baſternes, which inhabit beyond the fer, which in; theſe places is called - ©. 


the Dazube. But when a little lower it is enlarged with great quantity of  . | 


waters, it takes the name of fer, inſtead of that of Danube. Now the © © 


Sava diſcharges it{elf intothe fer, and Ceſar had Veſſels upon that River, 
which might bring proviſions up the. Danube, for the ſubſiftance of his - - 
Army. He therefore inveſted this City, but ſcarce had made his firſt. a 
proaches when the inhabitants of Segeſfta, for that was the name of t 
place, ſenr Meſfengers to him to know what he- demanded of them. 


"Whereupon he ordered them to receive a Garriſon; and to deliver him one 


hundred Hoftages for ſecurity of ſuch Proviſion and Ammunition as he 
ſhould ſtore up in that City for his Service in the War againſt the Daciansz 
and that they ſhould bring him in ſo much Corn ; The Chief Mea of the 
| Town 
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Town thought not theſe conditions unreaſonable, and had certainly gran- 
ted them had not the People hindred them. The Commons were not 
troubled about the delivering the Hoſtages, for they were well aſſured 
none of their Children would be accepted but only thoſe of the beſt Fa- 
milies of the City ; but when they ſaw the Garriſon approach, they could 
not endure to look on them, bur in a fury ran to the Gates, ſhut them, and 
mounted afreſh upon the Walls to defend them: Wherefore Ceſar cauſed 
a Bridge to be built aver the River, and began his Lines of Circumvalla- 
tion. After which keeping the inhabitants incloſed, he began to raiſe two 
terrafſes, to hinder which the beſieged made ſeveral Sallies, which not 
ſucceeding they threw down abundance of firebrands; ExſpeCting relief to 
come from Peoria, And indeed the Peonians came ; but Ceſar having 
laid an Ambuſh in their way, kill'd a great party of them, and put the reſt 

toflight, ſo that they no more concerned themſelves in the relief of Se- 

geſts, However the Segeſtains bravely ſuſtained the ſiege till the thirtieth 

day ; but at length after a long and obſtinate reſiſtance their hearts failed, 

and they learnt to ask pardon. Ceſar admiring their Valour, and moved 

to compaſſion at their Prayers, would not put them to death, nor make 

them ſuffer any thing in their Perſons, but contenting himlclf to make 
them pay a ſum of Mony, ordered them to retire into one quarter of the 
City and placed there five and twenty Cohorts in Garriſon. 


That done he went back to Rome with deſign to return into Zhria, And 
accordingly upon a Rumor that the Segeſtains had already defeated the 
Garriſon that was in their City, made haſt thither, though it was the 
Winter ſeaſon: he tound the report was falſe, but that indeed ſomething 
had paſſed which gave occaſion to this diſcourle, that the Garriſon had 
been in danger; having been aſſaulted at unawares by the Inhabitants, and 
ſome of them ſlain, but that the Roman Soldiers falling the next day upon 
the Citizens had made themſelves ſecure of the City. Wherefore he 
thence marched his Army againſt the Dalmatians another Nation Neigh- 
boring on the Taulantians ; For ſince that inthe time of 7 abinins they had 
defeated five Roman Cohorts, whole Enfigns they had taken, their hearts 
were ſo putt up, that for ten years together they had not laid down Arms, 
but were reſolved tocome with the Segeſtains to Encounter Ceſar. They 
were in Number more then twelve thouſand, all men of courage, Com- 
manded by a choſen General called FYerſ#s, who aſſaulting once more the 
City of Promona in Liburnia, had Entrenched himſelf with a large ditch 
and a good Paliſado, and had fieled likewiſe on ſome places very itrongly 
ſituare, for it is a Mountainous Country full of ſharpand pointed Rocks. 
He therefore contiriued his fiege of that City with the greater part of his 
Forces, the reſt he poſted on the Mountain tops, from whence they might 
with eaſe diſcover the Roman Camp: Ceſar made a ſhow as if he woul 
incloſe them with a wall, but indeed ſent privately the molt daring of his 
men to diſcover the paths that led up to the mountain tops. They marched 
through the woods and having without any noife gained the top of the 
Rocks, they fell upon thoſe that guarded them by night, while they yet. 
ſlept, and made a great ſlaughter. At the ſame time they ſent to tell 
Ceſar that they had found the end of the way, but wanted more forces to 
pany the reſt. In the mean time they let. go from thoſe Rocks they had 
urpriſed by force, ſome Priſoners one after another, whoſe report 1o 


terrified thoſe were poſted on the other heights that they thought them- - 


kelves incloſed on all fides, ang eſpecially ſome who wanting water, in 
Bb fame 
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ſome of the higheſt places fearing leſt all the retreats {ſhould be ſieſed on, 
that they forthwirh deſcended to Promona, Czfar cauſed the City and two 
hills which the Enemy yet held to be environed with a wall of forty fur- 
longs about; and in the mean time went to encounter 7 eutinius who was 
coming with another Army, to relieve the beſieged, defeats him, chaſes 
him among the Mountains, and in the very teeth of him takes Promonay 
for before the Circumvallation was finiſhed, the beſieged making a Salley 
were ſo vigorouſly beaten back by the Romans, that they entred Pell Mel! 
with them into the City, where having ſlain one _ of the Inhabitants, the 
reſt ſaved themſelves in the Cittadel, he preſently ſiezed on the Town 
Gates, and gave the Guard of one to a Roman Cohort, which was the 
fourth night aſſailed by the Barbarians and ſurpriſed with the ſudden fright 
quitted their Poſt, but Ceſar coming in encloſed the. beſieged, who the 
next morning yielded to diſcretion, he pardoned them, but for the. Regji- 
ment that had quitted their Poſt, he made them draw Lots, and put to 
death every tenth Soldier with two Caprains, and for the reſt of that Com- 
pany gave them only Barly, while the others had Wheat. Thus was 
Promona taken. As for Teutinius he had in his flight diſperſed his Army 
into ſeveral parties, wherefore the Romans purſued him not very far, for 
not knowing the Country, and ſeeing inthe woods ſo many different paths, 
which anſwered not one to the other, they were fearful of dividing their 
Army into ſo many ſeveral bodies. There was in this wood a deep valley 
of a long extent between two Mountains, where formerly the Dalmatians- 
had lain hid to ſurpriſe Gabinivs. Here likewiſe they laid an Ambuſh for 
Ceſar, but he ſet the wood on fire, where the ways met, and dividing his 
Army into three parts,of which two took their march on both ſides, along 
the skirts of the Mountains, that they might at any time come in to his re- 
lief, and he with the third marched through the yalley, cauſing the wood 
to be cut down before him, or ſetting all on fire, and ſtorming the Towns. 
He beſieged one called Set0vi2, whither the Barbarians flocked in great 
Numbers to caſt in ſome relief, but he being ready to receive them routed 
them, ſo that none could get into the City. Yet he was wounded in the 
Knee with a blow of a Stone, which made him for ſome time keep his Bed. 
Being ſomewhat recovered he returned to Rowe to make himſelf Conſul 
with Barbatius Tullus, whom he took for Coltkague, and in the mean time 
left Statilins Taurus to command the Army. Afﬀteer he had taken poſſefſi- 
on of the Conſulate in the beginning of the Month, he quitted the ſame 
day the Government of the Commonwealth to Anthony, and de- 
157 to Dalmatia aſſuming again the quality of Triumvir though the 

aſt five years time was expired ſince Auguſtus, Anthony and Lepidus had 
uſurped the Sovereign Authority which was afterwards confirmed tothem 
by the People. The Dalmatians therefore oppreſſed with famine, becanſe 
all paſſages for bringing them Proviſion were cut off, yielded at diſcretion, 
and delivered ſeven hundred Hoſtages of their own Children. He deman- 
ded of them the Roman Enſigns which Gabinins had loſt, and ordered them 
to pay the tributes formerly agreed upon by C. Ceſar, of which till 
now they had defer'd the payment. Thus for the future they became 
more obedient, and Ceſar ſent away the Enſigns in the Galley calted the 
Offavian. . | 


The Dalmatians brovght under ſubjeftion. The Derbains upon the 
News that Ceſar marched towards them, ſent him likewiſe Deputies to 
1mplore his fayor with offers to give Hoſtages, and pay thole tributes, they 

' ha 
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\ had for ſome time negleCted, ſo that when he came nearer they delivered 
up their Hoſtages, and confirmed the Ancient Treaty, which they had re- 
fuſed to do whilſt he was farther from them, by reaſon of his wound: Ir 
ſcems to me that of al the people of /ihria, they were the laſt reduced by 
Ceſar under his obedience,cither of thoſe revolted againſt the Romans or 
which had never been under their Dominion. Wherefore the Senate 
rranted him the Honor of Triumph over the Illyrians, though he triumphed 
not till after the Defeat of thorny. The reſt of the People of Thris ac- 
cording to the opinion of the Romans, are the Rhetians ſituate before the 
Peonians, and after the Peonians the Noricks and the Myſians, who ex- 
tend themſelves to the Euxine Sea, and I am of opinion that the Rhetians 
and the Noricks were either ſubdued by C. Ceſar, when he made War 

upon the Celtes,or by Auguſtus in his mp againſt the Peonians, for 
I find not that any Roman did particularly make War upon theſe Nations, 
which makes me the rather think they were made ſubjeCt at the ſanie time 
with their Neighbors. True it is that Marcus Zucullus brother to Luciys 
Lucullus that defeated Mithridates , overran all Myſia as far as the /fer, 
near which there are four Greek Cities /#ros, Dionyſopolis, Oaſſe and 
Meſembria, and that he brought out of Gaw/ that great. Statue of Apollo 
which is to be ſeen inthe Palace ; but I do not remember to have read, that 

ever any Roman that had Command in the Commonwealth, ever had any 

thing farther tb do with the Myſians,or ever forced theni to pay tribute,no 

not Auguſtus himſelf. As for 7:berius,who was Emperor after 4 7HſFu5 , CET- 
tain it 15 that the Myſians were under his obedience,but I have ſpoken of all 
theſe things in writing the attions of the Roman People before the Conqueſt 

of eAfigypt. And as tor the Countries poſſeſſed by the Emperors after the 

ſubduing of eA2ypt as they relate to their particular ACtions, ſo, after ha- 

ving treated of general Afairs, I have wrote a particular Book wherein 
mention is made of the Myſians in divers places. But ſince the Romans 

xckon the Myſians among the people of 7hria, I was willing to tnake this 

mention of them in this Volume;,Entitled the wars of 7hria,which I ſhould 
not have thought perfe&t , if I had not ſet down,that a long time before 

Lacullus commanding under the authority of the People , had made 

incurſions into Aſia, and that 7iberins had re-united it to thg 

Empire. I 
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The Argument of this Book. 


| HE Ganuls coming to invade ltaly, are ſeveral times defeated. Il. Cx- 
lar going againſt the Gauls conquers them, and is the firſt of all the 
Roman Generals that paſſed into England or croſſed the Rhine. 


THE 
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HE Gauls were the firſt of any people in' the World, that + 

came to make War upon the Romans, they ſet the whole * 

City on fire after they had taken it, ſaving only the Capitol. 

Camillzs deteated them, and chaſed them from Rome, and 

ſometime after being returned in Arms to the Gates of the 
City, the ſame Camillzs again deteated them, and triumphed at the age 
of tourſcore Years. They undertook a third expedition into Zfaly, but 
the Roman Army commanded by 7. Quiztus, encloſed them round, and 
made a horrible ſlaughter. After that the* Boiens the moſt valiant of all * gwtjons;; 
the Gauls, being entred in Arms intothe Roman Territories, Sulpitins the 
DiRator, went againſt them and overcame them, by this way of fighting, 
he divided his Forces into four Battalions, of which the firſt went and dil- 
charged their piles upon the Enemy, and preſently retired; the ſecond did 
the like, and ſo the third, and fourth in their order, avoyding by this means 
the Darts thrown at them by the Enemy. And after they had all diſcharged 
they joyned theirBodies, and with terrible ſhouts ran deſperately with 
their Swords in their harids upon the groſs of their Enemies, for they 
thought the Gauls already maimed with ſhowers of Piles, would be abſo- 
lutely daunted, when they ſaw themſelves fo furiouſly charged, by ſo ma- 
ny men together. And indeed all the Army of the Boiens were cut in pie- 
ccs by the Romans, who with much bravery, putthe Orders into Execu- 
tion ; now the Pile is a fort of Arms differing from the Javelin ; for the 
Shaft is ſquare, and the Iron of the ſame length with the Shaft, ſquare int 
like manner and only ſharp at the point. Popslins defeated likewiſe ano- 
ther Army of the Gauls, and after him Camzlhzs, the Son of the firſt Camil- 
l:s another. eAZmilins Probus likewiſe eretted Trophies fora Viftory gain- 
ed ore the ſame Nation, but ſometime before the conſulate of Marins, a 
prodigious multitude of Gauls, all valiant men, and in the Flower of their 
Age, made an Irruption into /4/3,and into the Narboneſe Province, where 
haviog beaten ſome Roman Confuls, and pillaged their very Camps, Ma- 
rius was ſent againſt them,who cut them all 1n pieces. 


The laſt and greateſt of all the Wars the Romans had againſt the Cauls, it; 
was under C/ar, for inten Years that he commanded in Gallia, he de- | 
feated four Millions of men, of which one Million were taken Priſoners in 
Fight, and as many ſlain, he reduced under his obedience four hundred 
Nations, and eight hundred Cities, reckoning as well thoſe who being 
revolted he forced to return to their duty, as thoſe he conquered. It 1s 
true that before Marius, Fabius Maximus eAfmilianus, having with a 
{mall Power aſſailed a vaſt Army of Gauls, killed ſix{core thouſand of them, 
in one only Battel ; and though he was then aMiCted with a Wound new- 
ly received, yet he performed this noble Action by going through the 
Ranks ſometimes in his Litter, and ſometimes on foot, ſuſtained only by 
two men on each ſide of him, encouraging his men, and teaching them 


how to deal with the Barbarians. | 

To proceed. Ceſar having began his War by the * Helvetians and * Tt- * Suiftes. 
Furians put two hundred thouſand of them to the Rout ; of whom the , wn rag 
fir't «vere defeated by Zabienrs his Lieutenant, and the other with the Tri- ; 
co::rians that aſſiſted them, by himſelf (rhele were the ſame Tiguriang 
wh formerly had cauſed the Army of Piſs and Caffizs, to paſs under the 


Yok, as wexead in the Chronicle of Claudius Pawlys) Aﬀter which he 


wu 
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but the Sicambres 


made War upon Arioviſtus and the Germans, the loweſt of whom was tal- 
ler then the talleſt Roman. They were fierce and ſalvage, deſpilers of 
death (being perſwaded they ſhould one day riſe again) equally patient of 
heat and cold, and upona need could live themſelves on raw Herbs, and 
feed their Horſes with the green Sprouts of Trees. Yet they ſeemed 
to be people not addifted to labour, and who fought riot ſo much with 
Reaſon and Diſcipline, as with fierce and brutiſh Violence, in which the Ro- 
mans had the advantage of them, for they for their parts ran on all toge- 
ther with ſuch a fury that they made whole Legions recoyl, whilſt the 
Romans eaſily giving ground without breaking their Ranks, got the day 
by their Conduct, and at laſt cut in pieces fourſcore thouſand of them. 
After this Vitory C2ſar having aſſailed the * Belgians at the Paſſage of a 
certain River, and killed ſuch numbers, 'that the heaps of dead Bodies 
ſerved for a Bridge to paſs over his Army, but he was hard put to 
it by the * Nervians who ſurpriſing him in his March, before he could put 
his Army in order, madea horrible {laughrer. Moſt of his Tribunes and 
Centurions were ſlain in this conflict, and himſelf forced to retreat tq a 
Hill with his Guards, where the Enemies kept him beſieged, till the tenth 
Legion falling into the Beſicgers Rear cut them 2ll in pieces, though they 


were no leſs then ſixty thouſand men deſcended of the Cimbrians and the 


Teutons. The ſame Ceſar defeated the * Mobroges, and flew four hun- 
dred thouſand * Uſipetes and TenCterians, as well armed as difarmed, 
afunking at unawares five thouſand of his Horſe onl 
with five hundred put them to flight, yet me were afterwards defeated, 
and paid dear for their boldneſs. Ceſar was likewiſe the firſt of the Ro- 
mans that croſſed the Rhire, *or paſſed oyer into Brittain, an lland fo great 
thatit ſeems another Continent, and of which till then-the Romans had no 
knowledge, He took his time when the Sea was low to embarque his 
men, and the Flood coming in, his Fleet was rayſed up by the Waves, at 
firſt inſenſibly, then a little faſter, till at laſt having Wind and Tide, he 
came over into &rittarn. 
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L Eſcription of Spain. IT. The occaſions of the Yars in Spain, between 
the Romans and Carthaginians, II. Hannibal made General befieges 
Saguntum. IV. Far declared, and Hannibal marches to Italy. V. Pub. 
and Cn. Scipio ſlain iz Spain. VI. Scipio the Sor of Publius Proconſul 
into Spain, takes Carthagena by ſtorm. VII. He defeats Aldrubal Sor 


of 
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two bundred 
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of leo at Lerla, and at Careo totally routs him, Mago and Maſlaniſſa. 
VIII. Afdrubal So» of Amilcar marches with his Army into Italy and 
Scipio goes himſelf to King Syphax in Africa. IX. Scipio and his 7 iex- 
tenants take ſeveral Cities, the deſperate Conrage of the Aſtapians. X. 1v- 
tiny in Scipio's Army puniſhed : lndibilis ſuppreſſed : Maſſanifſa ſeeks Sci- 
pio's friendſbip. Mago goes for Liguria,and Scipio ſor Rome, where he 
rriumphs. XI. Cato ſent into Spain defeats the Confederate Cities, his po- 
licy to diſmantle the Cities of Spain. XII The ſucceſſes of Flaccus 4kd 
* Gracchus i» Spain. XIII. {Gereral Revolt of the Spaniards. Nolilior 
Wars againſt themwith ill ſucceff. XIV. Marcellus makes a peace with the 
Spaniards which is diſallowed by the Senate. XV. Lucullus 7reachery,Cruelty 
and Covetouſneſi : Cornelius Scipio's ſingle Combat. XVI. The War 
carried into Portugal, Manlius proſecutes it firſt with ill, bat afterwards 
with good ſucceff. XVII. Attilius 42d Galba' carry on the Har : Galba's 
cruelty and covetouſneſſ: Viriatus choſen General of the Barbarians, 
XVII. The Viriatick War. XIX. The continuation of that Har and Vi- 
riatus death, XX. The beginning of the Numantine War, with ill ſwccefito 
the Romans, XXI. Scipio made Conſul and ſent into Spain, reforms and 
diſciplines the Army. XXII. He lays cloſe fiege to Numantia. XXIIL 7 he 
unexpreſſible miſeries endured by the \umantines ; they ſurrender t& a 
pio. XXIV. 7he Ations of ſeveral other Generals in Spain, and the'#41- 
cluſion of this Hiftory. i 


HE Pyrenzan hills extend themſclyes from the Tyrrhene Sea, 
to the Northern Ocean. On the Eaſt of which inhabit the 
Celte furnamed Galatians, or Gauls, and to the Weſt the 
Celtiberi, poſſeſſing all that circuit of ground , which is 
waſhed by the Tyrrhene Sea,and ſoround about by the Pillars 

of Hercules to the vaſt Septentrional Ocean ; for all Spain fave only what is 

incloſed by the Pyrenzan Mountains, which with a mighty we almoſt 


freight line ſeparate it from the reſt of Europe, is embraced by the Sea. 


Bur though itmay be failed round, yet the inhabitants only navigate the 
Tyrrhene Sea, as far as Hercules Pillars, forbearing the Weſt and Nor- 
thern parts, unleſs when they are carried to Brittain with the tide which 
ſets that way only half the day. Beyond, neither the Romans, nor any of 
the Romans Subjetts ever adventured. But beria, or ( as ſome call it 
Spain, is of too vaſt an extent to be imagined only one Region, for as 
well in length as breadth it reaches near * ten thouſand Furlongs, abounds 
ing with divers and ſundry Nations, and many Navigable Rivers. Who 
were the firſt and moſt ancient Inhabitants of Sar Thing only to write 
a Roman Hiſtory ) I think not very neceſſary to make any ſtrich inquiry 
into, but certainly the Ce/te at ſome time or other climbing over the Pyre- 
nzans, and mixing their habitations with the Iberians, from thence gave 
them the Name of Celtiberians. *Tis my Opinion likewiſe, that trom 
very Ancient time, the Phenicians for Traffick fake failing to and fro, 
polleſſed themſelves of ſome parts of Spaiv. As allo fome Greeks brought 
to 7arteſſus, to King 4rganthonius by Sea, might very orobably Rar 
themſelves in thoſe places ( for 4rganthouins then Reigned in Spain, and 
Tarteſſus wasa Maritime Town which is now called Carpeſſus). But that 
Temple of Hercules which at this'day ſtands near the. Pillars, ſeems to; be 
built by the Phericians, fromthis fole Argument, that even with in.our 
memory, that God was there worſhipped with Phenician a 
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and called the Tyrian,and not the Theban Hercules. But I willingly forbear 
writing of thoſe Antiquities. This fruitful Country abundant in all good 
things, the Carthaginians before the Romans attempted and invaded; and 
already were poſſeſſed of ſome parts, and ſpoiled. and robbed others, urt- 
til the Romans driving them out, ſoon became Maſters of all they poſſeſſed, 
and the Remainder likewife, afterlong time, much labour and frequent 
revolts, being by them brought under, they divided into three parts, to 
each of which they ſent Pretors. Now how they ſubdued them, and how 
firſt with the Carthaginians, and afterwards with the Celtiberians they 
waged War,ſhall be the ſubject of this Book;the firſt Part of which contains 
the Carthaginian Afﬀairs : For their concerns in aiz, it was neceſſary 
for me to transfer to the Spaniſh Hiſtory, for the fee Reaſons as I have 
inthe Sicilian Hiſtory treated of ſuch things, as were a&ted between the 
Romans and Carthaginians in S:ci/y, from the time that the Romans firſt 
croſſed over into that Iſland, and begantouſurp the Dominion of it ; for 
the Romians firit wageda tedious War with the Carthaginians , in Sicily 
for Sicily it ſelf, and another in Spaiz for Spain, whilſt at the ſame both led 
mighty Forces into other of their Enemies Territories , atid theſe waſted 
italy an@hoſe 7ybia. : 


Now this War began in the hundred and fortieth Olympiad, princi- 
pally after the breach of the League, made in the Sicilian Waf, upon this 
occalion. Amilcar , ſirnamed Barcas , at ſuch time when he command- 
ed as General the Carthaginian Army, had made promiſe of great re- 
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wards to the Mercenary Gauls, and Auxiliary Africans, which when _ | 


at his return into Zybia laid claim to, kindled the African War. In whic 

beſides many damages ſuffered by the Carthaginians from the Africans 
. themſelves, they yielded up Sardinia to the Romans, as a reprizal of thoſe 
loſſes the Roman Merchants had in this African War ſuſtained. Where- 
fore Barcas ſummoned by his Adverſaries to Judgement , as the Inftru- 
ment of inflicting all theſe calamities upon his Country, having drawn to 
his party the Heads of the Commonwealth (by the means eſpecially of 
A(arubal his Son-in-law, who was very popular) not only evaded a Traat, 
but a War then happening with the Numidians , prevailed to be choſen 
General with Hanno, ſfirnamed the Great, before he had givet any account 
offormer adminiſtration. This War ended, and Harno for ſome Crimes 
recalled, he remaining ſole Commander of the Army, with his Son-in- 
Law 4/arubal, croſſing the Strait, comes to Cadiz , and though he had 
received no injury from the Spaniards, waſts their Confines, ſeeking on- 
ly an opportunity to continue abroad, do ſome great Actions, and be a- 
ble to exerciſe his liberality to the people : For whatever he took by War 
he ſo divided, that the Soldier eden part, to oblige them to be the tru- 
ſtier Aſſociates of his Rapines, one part he ſent to Carthage, and another 
diſtributed into Gifts, to ſuch of the Heads of the Commonwealth as fa- 
voured him ; and this courſe he held till ſeveral petty Spaniſh Kings, and 
other powerful men, conſpiring againſt him by this means, cut him off. 
They yoked Oxen into Carts loaden with Woad, and driving them towards 
the Enemy, marched themſelves armed behind , which when the Atri- 
caris perceived, not dreaming of any fuch _—_ deceitful deſign, they 
burſt out into alaughter ; but when they came ſo near as to engage, the 


Spaniards ſetting fire to the Wood, drove their Carts amongſt the Ene- 
my, and the flame growing violent, the Oxen hurrying them hither and 
thither , diſordered the Africans , and breaking their - main Body, tht 
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Spaniards ſlew Barcas himſelf, and many others coming in to their relief. 
But the Carthaginians having already faſted the iweetnels of Spaniſh plun- 
der, would not fo give over, but ſent again freſh Forces into Spain, whom 
they gave (Commiſſion to drnbal , Amilcars Son-in-Law , to Com- 
mand : And he choſe. Hannibal (ſoon after famous tor warlike exploits) 
though now but a young man, yet very daring, and well beloved by the 
Soldiery, for his Lieutenant, General. By whoſe labour and diligence in 
Warlike Aﬀaits, together with his Curteſic and'Eloquence (in which he 
excelled ) he added to his Command a great part of Spazz , extending the 
power of his Arms from the Weltern Ocean to the River Jberus, which di- 
vides iz ih the midſt , and about five days journey from the Pyrenean 
Mountains runs into the SeptentrionalOcean.But theSaguntines, which were 
a Colony of the people of Zant , and other Greeks, who inhabited the 
Mart-towns, and other places of $ain, growing jealous of their own ſafe- 
, ſent Ambaſſadorsto Rome. The Senate, who were unwilling to have 

e power of the Carthaginians advanced or enlarged, diſpatched an Em- 
baſſie to Carthage, where 1t was agreed, that the limits of the Carthagini- 
an Empire ſhould be the River /herus, beyond which neither ſhould it be 
lawful for the Carthaginians by Arms to provoke their Allies, noffbr them 
to paſs over to make War upon the Carthaginians, but the Saguntines, 
and other Greeks ſhould enjoy their liberty. And to this end a ſolemn In- 
ftrument was ſigned on both fides. In the mean time, while {/drubal 
governed that part of $ain, ſubject to the Carthaginians, a Slave (that he 
might offer an a ble Sacrifice to the Ghoſt of his dead Maſter, cru- 
elly murdered by A/arubal's command) ſuddenly and privately affaulting 
him, as he was careleſly hunting, ſlew him, and being ſoon after con- 
vitted of the FaQ,was with dreadful Torments put to death by Hamnibal ; 
who forthwith, though very young, yet dearly beloved by the Soldiers , 
was by the Army faluted General, and their Military Grant confirmed 
by conſent of the Senate. When thedeath of 4nilcar and {ſdrubal was 
known among thoſe, who in ſeveral parts of the Commonwealth ſtood in 
fear of their Power,they began to deſpiſe Hannibal's youth,and totranſport 
the crimes of the dead on their Chents and Friends ; the people cnnkind 
ing with the Accuſers, and mindful of paſt injuries, making others guil- 
ty of the ſorrows they had under 4nilcar and Aſarubal patiently en- 
dured: even to the compelling thoſe that from them had received great 
preſents to reſtore them to the Publick, as part of the Prey gotten from 
the Enemys They therefore ſent Letters to Hannibal, deſiring his aſſiſtance 
and ſupport, and warily adviſing him, that if he negle&ed thoſe , who 
ſhould be his aſſiſtants at home, he would become contemptible to all his 
Fathers Enemies : But he of himſelf fore-ſecing all theſe things, and not 
being 1gnorant, but that by pgs Friends, they laid Snares for 
him, as formerly they had done for his Father and Brother-in-Law , 
though it behoved him to be very careful of his ConduQ, leſt always fear- 
fully delaying and diflembling his hate, he ſhould be tormented with con- 
tinual debate, and perp2tually expoſed ro the tuſt and will of the Cartha- 
ginian _—_— light and inconſtant, and ever ingrateful to thoſe deſerved 
beſt of them. Beſides Fame reported, that when yet a Boy, his Father 
had at the flaming Altars made him ſwear, That when ever he ſhould be 
called to Office in the Commonwealth, he ſhould be an eternal Enemy to 
the Romans.For this reaſon he imagined,that it he could involve his Coun- 
try in laſting and difficult troubles, and diſtra& them with high and donbt- 
ful undertakings, his Friends would be ſafe ; He now beheld got only 4 
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rica in Peace, but likewiſe the Carthaginian Dominion in Spain; but if 
he could ſtir up War with Rowe (which he vehemently deſired) he thought 
his fellow Citrzens would have their Heads filled with cares and fears , 
whilſt he,ifthis War had happy ſucceſs, ſhould gain immortal glory,having 
added to his Country the Empire of the World , which if taken from the 
Romans there were no other Competitors for, it : Or if his hopes failed 
him, future Ages would atleaſt applaud his noble attempts. 


To give a brave beginning to theſe Deſigns, he conſulted how to croſs 
the /berus ; and having commanded the Zorbolere; Neighbours to the Sa- 
tines ; whoſe Fields the Saguntines had waſted to come to him, ſends 
em to Carthage, and among other ſecrets, writes that the Roman Spani- 
ards ſollicited the Carthaginian allies to revolt, charging herewith thoſe 
of Saguntam,and weaving all he did with craft, ſo often writes this, that at 
length the Senate decreeg he ſhould deal with the Saguntines,as he thought 
fit. Laying hold on this occafion, he contrived that the Zorbolers ſhould 
again come to him to complain againft the Saguntines, who ſummoned 

to {end to him their Deputies ; when they were come , he commandi 
all matters of Controverſie, between both parties, ſhould be diſputed be- 
tore him , they anſwered, That they referred all things to the Romans ; 
whereat Hannibal enraged , commanded them forthwith to depart the 
Camp, and himſelf the ſame night, with all his Forces, croſling the Zberus, 
began to waſte their Territories, and to _ his Engines before the City, 
which becauſe he ſaw he could not take by force, he begirt with a Trench 
and Palliſado, raiſing Towers at convenient diſtances, and reſolving to re- 
duce it by Siege. The Saguntines oppreſſed with this ſudden uneX- 
peCted invaſion, ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, and the Senate with them diſ- 
patched away others: Firſt, to admoniſh Hannibal of the League ; and if 
he would not obey, then to go to Carthage to complain of him. Theſe 
arriving in Spain by Sea, ' were coming towards the Camp, when Hawni- 
bal forbid them to advance any farther. Whetefore they bent their 
courſe direaly towards Carthage, where being arrived, and pleading the 
Solemn League and Contra&, the Carthaginians accuſed the Saguntines 
of having wronged their SubjeQs : the Ambaſſadors propoſed, That the 
difference ſhould be decided by Roman Judges : they replyed, They uſed 
not torefer wrongs to judgement,which they could _— themſelves of. 
This being reported at Rome, ſome voted the ſending preſent aſſiſtance to 
the Saguntines, but others judged it better to delay it, becauſe in the Ar- 
ticles of Peace they were not written Allies to the people of Rome, but 
free, and to enjoy their Liberty. This laſt opinion carried it : Sothat the 
Saguntines deſpaiting of the Roman aid, all things growing ſcarce, by 
reaſon of the long Siege (for Haznibal finding it at firſt well ſtored, and 
abounding in all things , was the more induſtrious to ſtraiten them Y 
they by Publick Proclamation commanded all the Gold 2nd Silver, both 
Publick and Private, to be brought into the Marker place, and there that 
it might beof no uſe to Hannibal, melted it down with Lead, Braſs, and 
other baſer Metals. Then thinking it more honourable to dye-fighting, 
than be ſtarved with hunger ; made a Sally by night, and with great fu- 
ry fell into the Africans Quartexs, yet {leeping, and fuſpeRing no ſuch 
thing, killing ſome; as they roſe out of their Beds, and trembling, ſnatch 4 
at their Arms, and others, as they oppoſed them : but after a tedious con+ 
flic, many Africans , and all the Saguntines were (lain. The Womert 
from the Walls beholding the death —_— Husbands, ſome threw _ 
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{-lves from the Roofs of their Houſes, others hanged themſelves, and 0- 
thers cut their Childrens Throats. This was the {ad end of a City, once 
richandpotent. Hannibal finding how they had cheated him of his Gold, 
in a rage cauſed all the Captives, and-Youth remaining, to be ſlain. - But 
the City being ſeated'near the Sea, and not far from Carthage, in a fruit. 
ful Soil , he reſtored and repleniſhed with new Inhabitants , making it 
a Carthaginian Colony , which is now, as Ithink the fame called * Car- 
thago Spartagena. 


The Romans hereupon ſent Ambaſſadors to Carthage , whom wy de- 
manded to deliver up Hannibal, as having brokenthe League, unleſs they 
would by publick afſent own whatever he had done, and if they refuſed 
to deliver him, forthwith to declare War. The Demand being made, . 
becauſe they would not deliver up Hannibal, the War was in this man- 


ner denounced. The Ambaſſador ſmiling, and putting his hand into his bo- 


ſom, told them , 7 bring you here, O Carthaginians, either War or Peace , 
chuſe which you will have : They cryed out, Do thou then give us which 
thou pleaſe : Whereupon he profering War , they all ſaid they accepted 
it, and forthwith ſent commands to Harniba!, that freely the League be- 
ing now broken, he ſhould now overcome all+$p4/x. He marching to 
the neighbouring people, either by per{waſions, force or fear gained thems 
gathered together mighty Forces, but revealing to none the deſign he had; 
though his ffrengrh were bent to the War in /ra/y, he had already ſent 
Agents into Gal, and ſome to make diſcovery of the paſſages of the Apes, 
and how he might beſt carry his Forces to 7taly, leaving his Brother {dr«- 
bal in Spain, whilſt the Romans ſuppoſed they had only a War to manage 
againſt the Carthaginians'in Sp4iz and 4frica, without the leaſt ſuſpici- 
on that ever they would enter ws : For they had ſent 7iberins Semproni- 

#5 Zongus with one hundred and 1xty Ships, and two Legions into Aftics. 

But what Zoexs, or other Roman Generals did in {ica, is et down in 
the Punick War. Moreover, into Sn they ſent P. Cornelins Scipio with, 
threeſcore Ship, ten thouſand Foot,and ſeven hundred Horſe,and gave hirm 
Cn. Cornelius Scipio for Lieutenant. Of theſe Pablias more certainly in- 
formed, by the Marſilan Merchants, that Fn»ibs! had already paſſed 
the Apes info Ztaly , fearful leſt finding the Italians unpre wal , he 
ſhould oppreſs them, leaving the Army he had in Spain with Czens his 
Brother, and embarking on a Galley, he landed in * Fetraria. But what 
as well he, as other Generals commanding in this War did , till ſach 
time as after the expiration offixteen years, they then hardly forced Fn 
nibal out of Ztaly, the next Book ſhall declare, wherein all. Hannibal EX- 


ploits performed in /ta/y are contained, wherefore it is intituled, 7he Ro- 
man Wars with Hannibal. | 


Crens did nothing memorable in Spain, before his Brothers coming ; 
But the time of his Magiſtracy expired, the Romans gave Commiſſos to 
the new Confuls to proſecute the War in /taly, and againſt Hewibal in the 
room of Pmwblins ; and corhmanded him to go Proconſul into Spain : from 
which time both of the Brothers joyntly maintained the War againft 4 
drubal, the African General till fuck time as Hphax King of the Numidi- 
ans making War upon the Carthaginians, they called him home with the 
greateſt \ of his Forces, and in his abſence they eaſily overpowred the 
reft, and asthey were nolels expert in the-Duty of Generals then $kilful 
in alluring, and pacifying the mindsof men, they drew many Cities'to 
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their Party. But after Peace concluded with the Numidian King, the 
Carthaginians ſending {/dr#bal with a more powerful Army and thirty E- 
lephants, joyning in Commiſſion with him rwo Colleagues, 47 ago, and a- 
nother Atrahal the Son of Gilco, War lay heavier upon the $ipi0's, who 
yet oftentimes retired victorious with the {laughter of many Africans and 
Elephants. Till Winter coming on, the Africans retired among the 7ar- 
ditani and for the Scipio's, Cnens went and wintred among the Or- 
ſonenſes, and Pab/ins among the Caſtulovenſes ; which laſt having advice 
of Aſarwbal”s advancing that way, going out of the City with a ſmall Par- 
ty, only to diſcover the Enemies Camp, imprudently fell in with 4/aru- 
hal and his Horſe, by whom both he and all that were with him were over: 
wred and cut in pieces. In the mean time Crews Ignorant of this Cala- 
mity, had ſent ſome Soldiers to his Brother to receive Corn, who joyhing 
Battel with another Party of Africans they unexpeCtedly met upon the way: 
news of it being brought to Crews, he made haſt ro their reliet, with ſuch 
Soldiexs as he had in readineſs Hut the Carthaginians having before cut in 
ieces the other Party,tell upon Cyeus likewiſe, and forced him to fly for 
ter to a certain Tower, which ſetting on fire they burnt him and all his 
people. This misfortunate end had thote two brave men the Scipio's, lea- 
ving the Spaniards, eſpecially thoſe gained by their Conduct, to the Roman 
alliance, in no {mall regret for their loſs. 

The Fathers at Roe grievouſly afflicted at this diftaſter, ſent Marcellus 
(newly come from Sicily) and with him Claudius into Spain with a thou- 
{and Horle, ten thoufand Foot, and ftore of Proviſion, who whilſt they 
floathfully manage Affairs, the Carthaginian Power mightily increaſed in 
Spin, almoſt al the Province being poſtefſed by them, and the Romans fhur 
m the Pyrenean Mountains, which reported at Rome, more ſadly diſquieted 
the Fathers, fearful teſt whilft Fenniba! waſted thoſe parts of Ztaly next 
the Apes, the Africans ſhould make a deſcent at the other end, wherefore 
though they willingly would have given 'over this Spaniſh War, yet they 
thought it not ſafe, apprehenſive [effi it likewiſe might be transferred to Zly, 
and therefore appointed aday of iffembly,for the nominating aProconful for 
Spain, but whenno man then ſtood for it,their fears revived, and a fad fi- 
tence ſeized all the aſſembly. Till Cormelzus Scipio ( the Son of Publius (lain 
in Spain ) a very young min (being not yet twenty four years of Age) but 
pradent and valiant, andof a ſtrong conſtitution. ſtept forth in the midſt of 
the people, and with a brave and noble boldneſs, diſcourſing firſt of his 
Father, and then of his Uncle, deploring both their misfortune, added 
that he alone was left of that Family to be the revenger of his Father, his 
Uncle, and his Country, and copiouſly and magnificently fubjoyning ma- 
ny other things, as if inſpired by fome Divine Spirit promfing not only 
the tecovery of Spain, but the Conqueſt of rice and Carthage it ſelf, fo 
that his diſcourſe ſeemed to ſome toproceed only from youthful Levity, but 
becauſe he cheared the peoples fainting minds with hope (for promiſes 
are Cordials to any that are in fear) thinking he had a heart fit for theſe 
great things, they choſe him General for Spam, but the Old men interpre- 
ted this rather a confident raſhneſs in him, then a _—_ of mind ; 
which when Scipio perceived he recalled the people to the Afﬀembly, and 
with the fame Gravity as before, o_ of his Age, ſaid that it ought to 
beno objeftionto his undertakings, yet it any one of riper Years, would 
accept the command, he was ready toyield itto him. But none taking up 
the offer, he went with greater 2dmiration and applauſe to this War, with 


ten thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe (for he was not permitted to 
carry 
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carry greater Forces, whilſt Hamribal wafted raly) with Mony and other 
warlike Proviſion, and twenty eight Ships, which carried him into Spaty , 
where joyning the Remain of the old paniſþ Army to thoſe he brought, 
and callinga Counſel, he confirmed the Soldiers minds, with *a noble and 


| etoquent Oration. And already. the Fame was ſpread throughout all 


Spain, weary of the Carthaginian Government, and deſirous of Scipio's 
Vertue, that Scipio the Son of Scipio was come, a General ſent to them by 
the Counſel of the Gods. And S$:ipio himſelf knowing the opinion con- 
ceived of him, much improved it, by pretending to donathing bur by ad- 
vice from above. But when he had certain knowledge that the Enemy 
had four ſtanding Camps, at good diſtance from each other , and that 
their numbers were five and twenty thoufand Foot, and two thouſand five 
hundred Horſe, and that all their Stores, Money, Corn, Arms, Darts, 
Ships, Captives-and Hoſtages for all $aiz, were laid up in the City, called 
formerly Saguntum ; but now Carthagina, where Mago: commanded with 
ten thouſand Carthaginians; he reſolved, 2 thinking the Garriſon of no 
great ſtrength, firſt to inveſt this place, boch becauſe he- was deſirous to 
poſſeſs himſelf of ſuch Stores, and becauſe he underſtood, if he took this 


- City, aboundang in Silver, Gold, and all Riches, and whence it was but a 


ſhort paſſage into Africa, it would be a ſeeure retreat for him both from 
Sea and Land. Encouraged by theſe hopes,” all men knowing whither he 
deſigned, about Sun-ſet he Diſcamped, and all night long marched to- 
wards Carthagena, and about break of day, began to open his Trenches, 
to the great terrour of the Enemy, who I d not of his coming ; the 
next day he prepared for the aſſault, and difpoſed his Engines and Scaling 
Ladders, about all parts of the Town, ſave only 4n that place, where the. 
Walls are low, by reaſon of the Seas waſhing them ; for which reaſon 
likewiſc they are the leſs vigilantly defended: Then at night, when all 
were ni with Darts and Stones, the Fle#t likewiſe lying before the 
Haven, leſt the Enemies Ships ſhould ſlip out ( for this brave ſpirited 
man had conceived a certain hope of taking the Town) before day he 
advanced with his Machines , commandifg thoſe on the Machines to 
charge: Mago at the Gates inſtruQts his ten thouſand, that when they ſaw 
it convenient , they ſhould' ruſh forth only with their Swords, for that 
Spears would be of little uſe in thoſe narrow places ; the reſt of his Sol- 
diers he poſted _ Towers, diſpoſing many Engines, Stones, Darts, and 
Catapults upon the Walls , and with great diligence attending the Afﬀair : 
At length the ſhot being given, the charge was ſtoutly made and received, 
Stones , Darts, aud other forts of miſſile Arms, flew about with great 
violence, ſome from hands, ſome from Machines, and ſome from Slings ; 
and if there were any other device, it was made uſe off. But S:1pio's men 
were hard put to it, for thoſe ten thouſand-men that were at the Gates , 
ruſhing out with their Swords in their hands, upon thoſe that thruſt for- 
ward the Engines, and giving and taking many wounds, the diſpute was 
a long time <qual : till at length by unwearied courage , and fixed refo- 
lution, the Romans got the the better ; and then Fortune changing, thoſe 
who ſtood upon the Walls began to be afflicted : but when the Scaling 
Ladders were applied ; the Carthaginians, who had (allied only with their 
fhort Swords ſpeedily returning into the City, {hut the Gates, andleap'd: 
upon the Walls: So that now new work and labour was cut out for the 
Romans. Whilſt theſe things were doing, S$:ipi0, who was no where 
abſent, encouraging and chearing up his men; obſerving about noon that 


the water was fallen away, from that part where the Bay waſhed the 
lower 
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ower Wall (for at certain hours the Sea Eb'd and Flow'd) and was now ſo 
ſhoal, ſome places it was not above breſt, and in others ſcarce midleg 
high ; and knowing the Nature of the Bay, that it would continue thus 
ſhallow alkthe remainder of the day, until the accuſtomed return of the 
Tide, hecryed out with aloud voice, Vow Soldiers , now is the time, now 
God our helper comes, now ftorm that Hall, where the Sea of its own accord 
withdrawing opens you a way : Now with ſpeed bring your Ladders , 1 my ſelf 
will ſhow you the way. This ſaid, ſnatching a Ladder, he fets it tothe Wall; 
and hunſelt firſt have mounted, if his Eſquizes and other Soldiers 
had not hindred him ; but they therewith clapping many Ladders at once 
tothe Wall, and both ſides meeting with great noiſe and fury , made a 
mighty {laughter of each other, til the Romans having poſlefſed them- 
ſelves of ſome of the higher Towers. Sp filling thent with Trumpets 
and Cornets, commanded them to ſound as loud as poſlibly they could, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom when a City is taken; whilft in the meantime others 
ng about, .fAll'd all places with tumult and confuſion ; and ſome in 
this diſorder of their Enemies leapirig over the Walls, and let in Scipio's 
whole Army, whereupon the Townſ{men run to their Houſes, and Mago 
with his ten thouſand drew up into the Market place.,, where being moſt 
at the firſt charge ſlain, and he only with a few fled tothe Caſtle ; S:ipo 
preſently following, and Mago perceiving no hopes of ſafety left, his Sol- 
diers being all utterly diſmay'd and aſtoniſhed, yielded himſelf. Thus by 
his Gallantry and good Fortune, a rich and powerful City in one day (the 
fourth of his ſetting down before it) reduced under S$cpio's power ; he 
began to conceive hopes of mighty things, and now the eommori Fame 
ſpread concerning him, that he atted nothing but by Divine Counſel , 
was more 2nd more confirmed, and himſelfhad the ſame opinion, believing 
henceforward all his undertakings dire&ed from above; atid whenever 
he went into the Capitol, having cauſed the Gates to be {but , he often 
ſaid there a long time,as if he had been conferring with ſome God : whence 
now in ſolemn Pomps a Statue of Sipio's is only brought out of the Capitol, 
and all the reſt out of the place of Aſſemblies. Thus City thus taken, fur- 
niſhed with all things neceſſary for Peace or War : Scipio fourtd there vaſt 
quantities of all ſorts of ſpoil, ſtore of Arms , Darts, Engines, Rigging, 
and thirty three Gallies, Corn and ſundry forts of Proviſions; Ivory, Gold 
and Silver, as well wrought into Veſſels and coined , as uncoined in a- 
bundance, together with all the Spaniſh Hoſtages and Priſoners, and 
ſuch as had before been taken from the Romaris. The next day having 
ſacrificed, celebrated the Vitory, and applauded the Soldiers Valour ; 
he likewiſe aſſembled the Townſmeri, and in an Oration admoniſhed them 
to keep in memory the Name of the S:ipio's. Then helent the Captives 
every onetotheir homes, hoping by this kindneſs to bring over their Cities 
tohis party. He likewiſe diſtributed rewards to the Soldiers; to him who 
firſt mounted the Walls, a very large one, to the ſecond half ſo much , 
to the third a third part, and to the teſt according to their Neſerts and 
Valour. What Gold, Silver or Ivory he found, he ſent upon the Enemies 
Ships to Rome, "where they decreed three days Supplication, becaule at- 
ter ſo many,Miſeries the Publick Happineſs began to take breath : but the 
greatneſs and celerity of this bold attempt, {orgly terrified both the Spa- 
niards, and the Carthaginians that were 1n $4iz. Scipio leavihg a Garri- 
ſonin Carthagera, and giving orders for raiſing higher the Wall to the Sea 
ſid:, went himſelf about the reſt of the Province, or ſent Friends into ſe- 
v--1] narts to renew an alliance with them, ang thole who would not 


c'/:1.*,, he reduced by force of Arms: Aſdrubal 
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Aſdrubal , the Son of Amilcar , orie of thee Carthaginian Generals ha 
fardiſtant in Celtiberia, a choſen Army of Mercenary Soldiers, and the g- 
ther the Son of Gſco, ſendi Agents to thole Cities, who had hithertg 
continued faithful to the Carthaginians, to perſwade them ſtill to continue 
their fidelity, in a ſhort time hoped to ſee innumerable Forces in Spaiz + 
and Mago he ſent into all the adjacent parts to lift men under pay, whilſt 
in the mean rime himſelf in Zerſa entring iti hoftile manner into their Ter- 
ritories, who had fallen off ; prepared to lay Siege to ſome Towns, but 
C_ with Scipio's ſudden approach, he retreared to Betica, and forti- 
fied both the City and his Camp, where few days after he was over- 
tome by Scipio, who poſſeſſed himſelf both of Camp and City : where: 
upon he iſſued out Orders for all the Carthaginian Forces through- 
out Spain, to come to the City of Careo, reſolving with his whole united 
Power to fall upon Scipio. And already, there were come in to him no 
{mall number of Spaginnde under Mago's ConduQt, and Numidians under 
the Command of Mafſaniſſa. Aſdrubal with his Foot lay entrenched , 
Maſſaniſſa and Mago with his Horſe in Quarters: Scipio had ſo divided 
his Foot as to ſend Zelins with one part againſt Mago, whilſt himfelf with 
the other fell upo Maſjeniſe This fight was ſomewhat doubtfut and 
dangerous to the Romans ; tor the Numidians at a diſtance threw their 
Darts, and ſo wheeling off, returned: again to the charge at pleaſure , but 
when Scipio commanded his men, that after throwing their Piles with all 
their force,they ſhould preſs in as hard as they could upon the Enemy, then 
the Numidians not having room to wheel, were worlſted, and fled away to 
their Camp: Scipio in'a ſtrong and ſafe place, as he could wiſh for, pitch- 
ed his Camp, within ten furlongs of his Enemy. In the Carthaginian 
Army were ſeventy thouſand Foot, fifteen hundred Horſe, and _— fix 
Elephant, Scjpio had nota part of that number, wherefore he for ſome 
time forbore fighting, ſave only for ſomelight skirgiſhes; but whenthrough 
want of Proviſions, hunger began to afflict his Army, thinking it diſho- 
nourable to retreat, having firſt facrificed ; ſuddenly (though otherwiſe 
his Army were both willing and ready enough) he affirmed, God had ac- 
cording to cuſtom appeared to him, and exhorted him to engage*the E- 


" nemy, that they ſhould rather relye upon the Divine ConduR, then» upon 


force and multitude ; for the greateſt ViEtories were not gained by num- 
bers of Men, but by the grace and favour of the Gods. And whilſt they 
gave credit to his words, he commanded the Diviners to bring forth the 
Entrails ; and as he was ſpeaking , ſeeing ſome Birds*fly to and again, 
with great rejoycing and earneſtneſs he ſhowed them, as a certain fi 
of Victory, given him from above ; and as if at the ſight of them, he had 
been poſſeſſed by ſome ſpirit, now viewing them, and now crying out , 
turned about after them , the whole Army imitating their Grnens in his 
ſeveral poſtures ; and he turning this and that way towards the Soldiers, 
ſtirred them up as to a Viftory already prepared for them, till now having 
wrought them up to his wiſhes, he thought not convenient to let their 
Courage cool by any delay ; but whilſt they were perſwaded, all he yet 
ſpoke was by Divine Inſtinct, notin the heat of that perſwaſian, after ſuch 
lucky ſigng, protraCt the fight : Wherefore, as ſoon as they had eaten, he 
commanded his Soldiers to Arms, and giving the charge of the Horle to 
Sllanus, and of the Foot to 7elins, and iTartins ruſhed unexfpeCtedly 
upon the Enemy, for the Camps being but ten furlongs diſtant from each 
other, Scipio was upon them before Aſarubal's, Mazs's or Maſſenifſa's 
men 
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men could take any food to refreſh them, forcing them haſtily to ſnatch 
up their Arms, not without great Canſternation and Tumult. Both Horſe 
and Foot being then engaged, the Roman Horſe got the better ; for as 
they had done in the former fight, charging home, and with great fury 
upon the Numidians, fo that they could not make a retreat , and then a- 
gain wheel about upon the Enemy, they ſoon made their Darts ineffe&tu- 
al... But the Foot much inferiour in number, were oppreſſed by the A- 
fricans, -and were now yielding up the honour of the day,, nor would by 
any of S$cipio's encouragements or exhortations be perſwaded to ſtand, till 
the General himſelf giving his Horſe to his Boy, and' ſnatching a Shield ; 
runs alone between both Battels, and with a loud voice crying out, Vow 
or never Romans reſcue your Scipio from danger, At that voice, both thoſe 
thoſe who ſtood next and ſaw, and thoſe farther off who heard what dan- 
* he was in, altogether moved, as well with reſpe& as fear for their 
General, with great outcrys ran violently upon the Enemy, whoſe charge 
the Africans not able to ſuſtain, (for towards evening their ſtrepgth failed 
them fos want of Food) began to give ground. Then in a ſhort time 
was made a moſt horrible ſlaughter ; ſuch ſucceſs had Scipio at the Battel 
of Careo, which long time ſeemed doubtful and dangerous, there were 
ſlain about eight hundred of the Romans, . and about fifteen thouſand of 
the 'Enemy.  S$:ipi0 purſued the Africans, who made a haſty retreat, in- 
fefting and charging them in Flank or Rear, where-ever he could reach 
them, till they having gained a certain Poſt, fortified by Nature, com- 
modious for Water and Proviſions, and inexpugnable by any means, but 
a tedious Siege, called upon by other Afﬀairs, he left Sy//azus to block thent 
vp, and went himſelf through the reſt of $44, reducing the Cities to 
obedience. The Africans beſieged by S$x//anns, by little and little made 
their retreat towards the Sea fide, that they might get over into Cadzz, 
followed in their March by $y//azus, who incommoded them to the utmoſt 


of his power, and returned to Scipio to Carthagena, 


Now A/arubal, the Son of Amilcar , having towards the Northern 
Ocean leavied new Forces, being called by his Brother Hannibal into /taty, 
taking his March along the Coalts of the North Sea, that he might ſecure 
himſelf from S:jpio ; and croſſing over the Pyrenean Mountains , he got 
down in Gaul with « numerous Army of Celtiberian Mercenaries ; and 
thus unknown to the Romans made haſte into /ta/y. Mean while Zucius re- 
turning from Rowe, told Scipio that the Romans had ſome thoughts of ſend- 
ing him to command in 4:ca ; which being what he himſelt had ofcen 
betore hoped and wiſhed for, he diſpatched away Zeus in five Ships to 


Africa, with preſents to King Sphax, to put him in mind of Sczpio's Friends * 


ſhip, and to entreat him to eriter into a League offenſive and defenſive 
with him, if the Romans ſhould ſend any Forces into Africa : Syphax 
having accepted the preſents, and —_ others, promiſed to do as he 
deſired ; which when the Carthaginians heard, they likewiſe ſent Ambaſ- 
ſadors to Syphax, to treat an Alliance with him, whereof Scipio having 
certain intelligence, and judging wiſely, that ifthe Carthiaginians ſhould 
rob him of .Syphax friendſhip, it wouid be a thing of noſmall zmportance, 
he reſolved to go in perſon to him, and accompanied with Zelivs, em- 
barked on two Gallies, and ſteered his courle towards Africa, when he 
came nigh the ſhore, and was upon the poinr of entring the Har- 
bour , the Carthaginian Ambaſſadors (unknown to the King) armed 
out thoſe long Ships they had, and in _ manner went to meet Rum 
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but Scipso ſetting his Sails was too ſwift for them,and got lafely into Poxt, 
Syphax invited both parties to be his gucſts but privately made a leagyg 
with Scipio, and having engaged himlelf by faithful promiſe diſmiſſed 
him, and left the Carthaginians ſhould have any deſign to intercept hin, 
detained them ſomewhat longer with him, - till he had reached ſo far off 
to Sea, that he was out of danger, this hazard Scip/o run both in the 
Voyage and in Port. *Tis reported that at a Banquet made by that King, 
Scipio and Aſdywbal being placed upon the fame bed, Aſdrebal. dif 
courſed with him about many things,and admiring his gravity,ſaid after« 
wards among his Friends. 7hat he-was a man not only formidable in Wig 
but even in the midſt of jollity and feaſting. 


At the ſame time it hapned that not a few of the Celtiberians and Spaz 
niards, whoſe Cities had revolted to the Romans, took pay under - Map 
the Carthaginian, whom Martins falling upon, flew about fifteen hun- 
dred of , agd putting the reſt to flight, dilperied them among the Cities; 
beſides having driven another body of an Army commanded by Hynzs, 
conſiſting of ſeven hundred Horle and fix thouſand Foot, to a certain 
eminence,he reduced them to ſuch ſcarcity, that they ſent __ to him 
for peace, he commanded them to deliver up Hazzo and the Fugitives, 
and then he would treat with them; Whereupon preſently laying hald 

Hanno (who ſtood by and heard all this) they delivered him.up 
with all the Fugitives. Martivs then demands the Priſoners, whom ha: 
ving alſo received he orders them to bring down the ſum of mony promi- 
{ed and agreed upon, into the Plain and Champian Fields, for high places, 
fajd he, not well ſuic with, puniſhment ; when they were come into the 
plain, Zou are the Ring-leaders, ſaid he, of thoſe who when their Countries: 
have (ſubmitted ts us, yet continue to bear Arms under the Enemy againſt 
them, however laying down your weapons 1 permit you to depart unpuniſhed, 
Hereat the Celriberians grievouſly incenſed cryed all out with one voice 
they would not lay down their Arms, whereupon followed a ſharp engage- 
ment : wherein ſew of them ( not unrevenged) being ſlain, the reſt got 
ſate to M20 who ſometime before was advancing towards Hanno's Camp, 


'buthearing; of his lols croſſed over into Cadiz, where he lay idle in great 


want, expeCting the Iſſue of things. But S$cjpio having ſent Syllanus be- 
fore to the City of Cafface to receive them into Friendſhip, they not heark- 
ning to peace he prepared to beliege them,and communicated his reſohi- 
tions to Scipio, who diſpatching away ſome Engins for the aſſault, himſelf 
followed, but in his march nebeed to force the City of Zhrgis. This 
Town had been confederate with the Romans in the time of the former 
Scipio's, who being (lain, the Romans that eſcaped the {laughter flying hi- 
ther they received them, but ( though at that time in alliance with them 


| delivered them up to the Carthagimians. - Scipro n_ at this treachery; 
c 


in four hours time overcame them, and though himſelf received a wound 
in the neck, gave not over the fight till he faw the Victory certain, the 
Soldiers at their own inſtance, without any command, negleCting the ſpoil 
and ptunder (ſo much did their Generals wound, wound their very ſouls) 
ſpared neither Sex nor age, not ſuffering their rage to cool till they levelled 
the whole City with the groand. Scp:0 being from thence come to Caſtace, 
dividing his Forces into three parts, laid ſiege to it, but forbore the aſſault 
to give the inhabitants time to repent, which he had intelligence they were 
already diſpoſed to, and not long after having ſlain thoſe of the Garriſon, 
that oppolcd their intentions, the Conquerors yielded themſelves to —_ 
who 
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who placing there a new Garriſon, and committing the care of the City to 
one of the inhabitants, a man of 'good fame and reputation, he returned 
himſelf to Carthagena, ſending Syllanus and Martins towards the Sea-coaſts, 
that as far as they could they might waſt and ſpoil the whole Country. 
There was a certain town called Ztapa, which had ever ſided with the 
Carthaginians, the inhabitants whereof being beſieged by AZartizs, and 
well forleeing if they were overcome by the Romans they ſhould be ſub- 
jected ro perpetual {lavery, brought all things they had of value into the 
Market-place, and piling up wood about them, placed their Wives and 
Children on the top of all, then fifty of their ſtouteſt mencompelled b 
oath promiſed, that when they ſaw the City in ſuch diſtreſs, that it nt 
needs be taken, they would firit kill the Women and Children, and then 
ſetting fire to the pile ſlay themſelves. And ſo invoking the Gods againſt 
Martins, with great Noiſe and Clamor they allied out, when nothing was 
leſs feared by the Enemy, then that they durſt appear without their 
Walls, wherefore they eaſily repulſed the light Armed Foot, and Horſe; 
which firſt engaged them, and when an Armed Legion advanced,the de- 
ſperate Aſtapians ſtill fought moſt couragiouſly, but at length were forced 
to fall under their multitudes, whom they did yield to in valor; being 
all ſlain with their Arms in their hands, thoſe fifty left in the City {lew the 
Women and Children, and then ſetting fire to the Pile caſt themſelves into 
it, leaving no fruits of the Victory to the Conquerors. Martins admiring 
the Aſtapians,ſpared the buildings. 


After theſe things Scipio fell ſick, and while Martins commanded the 
Army, ſome Soldiers who had ſpent their means in luxury and riot, ſup- 
poling becauſe they had nothing, they ſhould have no rewards, for all their 
labors, but both the Advantage and Honor of all was done, would redound 
to Scipio, openly deſerted artius, and encamped by themſelves, to 
whom many in like manner flocked from the Garriſons, 4Zago hereupon 
fent ſome with Mony to encourage them to a revolt: the Mony they re- 
ceived, and created among themſelyes new Leaders and Centurions, who 
managed all things as they pleaſed, and had their own Councils; when 
Scipio heard hereof, he ſent Letters apart to theſe deſerters telling them, 
that being prevented by ſickneſs he could not yet reward them. Others 
he ſent to thoſe not yet infetted with this Contagion, adviſing them to 
recal their mad fellow Souldiers to theirduty, and others again, to all to- 
gether, as if they were reconciled, wherein he wrote that he ſhould be 
ready to pardon any that had lipt aſide, commanding then all to come to 
Carthagena, and receive their pay z while thele letters were reading,fome 
thought they were not to be truſted, others gave full credit to them, At 
laſt they agreed amagg themſelves to go all together to Carthagenas, In 
the mean time Scipio Vives direQions to thoſe Senators, that were with 
him, that as ſoon as any of the heads of this conſpiracy came, they ſhould 
accoſt them in a friendly manner, — admoniſhing them, and invt- 
ting them to be their gueſts, privately ſecure them: he likewiſe gave 
Order to his Ttibunes, that at dawn of day they ſhould get together the 
moſt faithful of their Souldiers, with their Swords by their [ides, and po- 
ſting them in the moſt convenient places of the Aſlembly, if any tumult 
ſhould begin they ſhould preſently fall on, and kill without expetting a 
ſignal. Not long after day light, the General getting up was brought to 
the Tribunal, and the Cryers were commanded to call the Soldiers to the 
Aſſembly. They not expeQting the Cryers call, thinking it would be very 
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rude if they ſhould make their General, who had not yet fully recovered 
his ſtrength,wait longer for them (imagining withal thatſthey were called 
to come and receive rewards) ran in haſt from all parts, ſome without 
Swords and others for haſt, only with a looſe Coat about them, not ſtay! 
to put on other Cloaths, Scipio ( the appointed guards keeping cloſe) fir 
reproved them ſharply for their Villanous Action , but Ze, faid he, pu 
nilhment is only to be inflifked on thoſe were Authors of the crime, in doing 
which 7 will uſe your help ; Scarce had he ſpoke thele words but the 
Croud dividing as if he had given them a ſign to do it, the heads of the 
mutiny were by the Senators ſet forth in the midſt, exclaming as they were 
led along, and imploring their fellow Soldiers help, but whoevex at their 
Outcrys did but murmur, were preſently ſlain by the Tribunes. The reſt 
of the Croud perceiving the whole place of Aſſembly beſet with Armed 
Men in a ſad ſilence hung down their heads, whilſt choſe brought into the 
midſt of them, were by S$p:v's command firſt ſcourged with Rods, and 
then faſtned to the ſtake, had their heads ſtruck oft with Axes ; which 
done he made the Cryers to proclaim pardon to the reſt. In this Condi- 
tion ſtood Scipio's Army. There wasone Zz4ibilzs a little King, and one of 
thoſe who had made a League and Confederacy with S:ipio, whoat the ſame 
time that the mutiny was in S:jpiv's Army, in hoſtile maner invaded the 
Territories of ſome of Scipio's Allies, and when Scipio led the Army againſt 
him, maintained fo ſtout a fight, that he flew rwelve hundred of the Ro- 
mans, but having loſt twenty thouſand of his own, he ſent Ambaſſadors 
to Scipio tocrave peace, which for a conſiderable ſum of Mony was gran- 
ted him. Maſſaniſſa likewiſe croſſing the Sea unknown to Aſaruba!, 
came to a conference with S$czp/o, and giving him his right hand promi- 
ſed, that if he could come over into A:ca, he would give him all the aſ- 
ſiſtance he could. This was a man in all things conſtant to his Faith, but 
he for this reaſon fell off from the Carthaginians, Maſſaniſſa was betrothed 
to the Daughter of 4/ar«ba/, the General under whom he now made 
War, and Sh:x almoſt died for this Ladies Love, wherefore the Cartha- 
ginians judging of what-importance it would be to them, in this preſent 
War if they could joyn to their party againſt the Romans ſo Potent a King, 
without conſulting the Father, gave him the Daughter in Marriage, and 
and this 4/drnbal out of reſpect to him, kept ſecret trom Maſſaniſſa, but he 
tinding it out ſome other way, ſought thereupon Scipio's friendſhip. Mago, 
having ſtill a fleer to command, ſeeing the affairs of Sai» grown deſpe- 
rate,failed among the Ligurians and Gauls, there to raiſe Mercenary Sol- 
diers. After his departure thoſe of Cadiz, as if betrayed by Mago, yielded 
themſelves to the Romans, from which time firſt began the Roman Cuſtom 
to ſend Annual Magiſtrates into Spaiz as to a Conquered People, to keep in 
Peace and Govern the Province, which hapned in thg hundred forty fourth 
Olympiad. But S57p:/0 leaving the whole Country in Peace, with no very 
ſtrong Garriſons (placed all the Soldiers weakned with wounds, together 
in one City, which from Ztaly he called the Italian, famous for the birth 
of 7rajan and Adrian, who after in ſucceeding times came to be Roman 
Emperors ) and himſelf building a Magnificent Fleet, with a great Num- 
ber of Captives, and loaden with Mony, Arms and other ſpoils, returned 
to Rome, where he was received with mighty Pomp to his great and incre- 
dible glory, as well becauſe of his youth, as becauſe of the Expedition 
wherewith he had done ſo many Noble exploits, inſomuch that thoſe who 
envyed him, confeſſed that his ations had far exceeded his Rich Promi- 
ſes, wherefore to the admiration of all Men he received the Honor of Tri- 
umph. 
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umph. Zzdibilis who as ſoon as Scipio was gone rebelled, was by thoſe 
who Commandetd in paz, gathering together Forces out of the Garrifons, 
and Auxiliaries from their Allies, tought with and ſlain,the ſtirrers upof 
the Rebellion were brought totryal, their goods confiſcate, and they con- 
dignly piſniſhed. The People their confederates condemned to pay tines; 
kifirmed, and forced to give Hoſtages, and reccive ſtronger Garriſons. This 
Iſue had the Romans firlt Attempts in Spain. 


In ſucceeding times the Romans being employed in War againſt the 
Gauls, the inhabitants about Po, and Philip of Macedon, the Spaniards 
lying hold of the opportunity, beganto form new deſigns. To ſuppreſs 
which were ſent Generals from Rome, Sempronius Tudertinus and M.Hel- 
vidins, and after them Minncins, to whom, becauſe the troubles grew 

eater; Cato, with larger Forces was ſent for Succeſſor, a young Man in- 

d but folid, patient inlabor, and ſo fam'd for Prudence and Eloquence, 
that he was among the Romans called Demzoſth:zes, by way of comparing 
him with that moſt Excellent of all the Grzcian Orators, He arriving in 
Fain, when he came among the Mart Towns, there gathered about him 
from all partsabove forty thouſand Enemies. Having taken a little time 
to Exercile his Soldiers, when the ſignals on both ſides were hung out, and 
the Armies ready to Engage, he ſent away his fleet to Aarſilia, telling the 
Soldiers the preſent danger was not ſo great, in their Enemies being ſu- 
perior to them in Numbers ( for that nothing was. difficult which ſtedfaſt 
courage could not overcome ) as in their want of ſhipping, ſo that they 
had no way of refuge or ſafety left but in being victorious, And having 
thus ſpoken led his Soldiers to the fizht, not filled with hopes according to 
. the cuſtomof other Generals, but with the terror of their danger. The 
Battels being joyned he went every where intreating, preſſing forward, 
and incouraging his Men, and when the fight had continued doubtful till 
evening, not a few falling on both ſides, he with three Cohorts of the re- 
ſerve went to the top of a high hill, trom whence he had a clear proſpe& 
of the whole Attion, where oblerving his Main Body muck oppreſled, run- 
ning down with great ſhouts and fury upon the Enemy, and firſt expoſing 
himſelf to danger, hc gave a beginning to the Victory. All Night he gave 
the Enemy chaſe ſlaying Multitudes, and poſſeſſing himſelf of their 
Camp : at his return he congratulated his Soldiers embracing them as the 
Authors of the Victory, then giving them that time to refreſh their bo- 
dies by repole, which their labors required, he afterwards fold the prey. 
But when Deputies came to him from all parts to crave Peace, he firſt de- 
manded Hoſtages, znd afterwards ſigning Letters, ſent them to all the 
People feverally, giving order to thoſe that carried them, to take care, 
that they might be delivered in one day, which he had appointed, having 
before computed in how long time a Meſſenger might be going to the re- 
moteſt City, and accordingly to the reſt. By thele Letters he Comrman- 
ded the Magiſtrates of every particular City, that the ſame day on which 
they received his Orders,. they ſhould demoliſh the Walls of their City, 
which if they delayed, he denounced theit {lavery. They newly over- 
come in battel, and ignorant, whether theſe Commands were ſent tothe 
reſt, or to them only, were tormented with great fears, for if this Com- 
mand were to them alone, they knew themſelves not able to withſtand the 
Romans, and if the Command.were general, they were no leſs fearful 
leſt they ſhould be the only City delay'd it's execution. Tn—_— _ 
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becauſe they had not time to ſend mutual Meſſengers to each other, and 
were likewiſe urged to diſpatch by thoſe who brought the Orders, every 
one having their own ſafety only in proſpeQ,, they all diligently ſet them- 
ſelves about throwing down their Walls, for when they had once decreeq 
obedience, they thought their Celerity would prove to their advantage, 
and thoſe whole Walls were firſt demoliſhed ſhould have the Honor of it. 
Thus all the Cities about the River Zerss by the policy of the General, in 
one day levelled their own Walls, the conſequence of which was, that by 
reaſon of their weakneſs, they continued longer in Peace. 


Some years after, about the hundred and fiftieth Olympiad the inha- 
bitants about the River Zberss, and the Luſones with many Spaniſh Exiles 
and Fugitives revolted from the Romans. Theſe being defeated by Ful-' 
wins Flaccus fled to their ſeveral Cities, but the greateſt part having no 
land, and only laboring for their bread,choſe Complegs for their habitation, 
a City newly built, and ſtrangely and ſuddenly become powerful ; from 
hence ſending to Faces, they commanded that the * Cloaks, Horſes and 
Swords of ſeveral Men by name {lain in the late War, might be given up to 
them, and that he would ſuddenly, before any thing worle betel him, de- 
part from $p4#7. Anſwer being returned that he would bring them 
many of thoſe Cloaks, Flaccnus with the Army tollowing their Deputies, 
pitcht his Camp before the City. But they having Souls too mean to 
maintain ſo lofty a Command, betook themſelves to flight waſting the 
landsof the Barbarians their Neighbors. Now the Spaniards went doubly 
clad, their upper garment being looſe and faſtned together with buttons 
which they called a Saga, or Cloak. 

Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus ſucceeded Flacens in Command at the 
ſame time when twenty thouſand Celtiberians beſieged Carabis a City in 
Alliance with the Romans. Which becaule ſtrong reports were raiſed of 
it's being taken,Gracchus haſtned the more to relieve. But when he found 
it ſo encompaſſed with Enemies that he could not give the beſieged any no- 
tice of his coming, CoYzinius Captain of a Troop of Horſe having firſt 
well weighed the matter,and acquainted Gracchus with it, puts himſelt in rhe 
Spaniſh dreſs, and cunningly mixing with the Enemies Forragers, paſſed 
through their Camp for a Spaniard, and thence by running reached the 
City, telling the Townſmen, that Gracchrs was at hand, whereupon they 
with courage underwent all difficulties till the third day, when the Ene- 
mics retreating at Gracchus approach, they were delivered from the ſiege. 
About the ſame time rear twenty thouſand Men coming out of Complegs 
towards Gracchus Camp, with boughs in their hands after the manner of 
ſuppliants, when they drew near, as if upon a ſudden they had changed 
their minds they made an affault, filling the whole Army with fear and 
terror, but Gracch»s by ſingular policy diſſembling a flight, deſerted his 
Tents and preſently after facing about, and ſetting upon them intent on 
the Plunder, flew a great number, and taking the City ſubdued likewiſe 
the Confines. After which dividing the os. among thoſe wanted, and 


g1ving them ſeats to inhabit in he made a League with all the People that 
inhabited thoſe quarters, chiefly on condition that they ſhould be friends 
to the people of Rome, and to that end mutual Oaths being given and ta- 
ken, they in future Wars proved very ſerviceable to the Romans, for theſe 
things Gracchzs name grew famous both in Spai and at Rome, which he 
 Magnificently centred in Triumph. 
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Not many years after, a new and general' War was kindled in Si 
upon this occaſion : S:g44a, a jarge and powerful City of thoſe Celtiberians 
called Belli, received into the League by Sempronins Gracchus, inviting the 
Citizens of leſſer Towns to joyn with them, 'began to build a ,Wall tour 
hundred furlongs about ; and compelling the-Zzzthi, a neighbouring peo- 
ple to do the ſame, The Senate having certain inteligence hereof ; firſt 
torbid the building of the Wall, next demanded the Tribute impoſed by 
Gracehus: Andlaitly, Gor this was an Article in Gracchus League) com- 
manded they ſhould attend the Romans in War. As to what concerned 
the Wall, the Celtiberians anſwered , That indeed they were forbid by 
Gracchys to build any new Cities, but about reſtoring or fortifying old 
ones , there was not a word ſpoken ; and for the Tribute, and Service 
it was ſince Grazchus time, remitted by the Romans themſelves. And in- 
deed ſo it was ; but when the Senate diſpenſes with any ſuch priviledges; 
they always add this exception, fo long as it ſhall be xo theirs, and the 
le of Romes good liking. Acbilior was therefore ſent againſt them 
wich an Army of near thirty thouſand ; whoſe coming the Segedians 
foreſeeing, becauſe their Wall was not yet perfect, fled with their Wives 
and Children to the Arvacci, beſeeching them to receive them, who not 
only entertained them, but choſe likewiſe Cars a Segedian, a man quali- 
for War, for General; whothe third day after entrance into his com- 
mand, with twenty thouſand Foot, and five thouſand Horſe, takes his 
Poſt in a place fit for Ambuſhes,being quite covered over with Trees.There 
as the Romans paſſed by,he charged them,and fought a long time without 
advantage : but at length, with' the death of fix thouſand Roman Citi- 
Zens (as that time no ſmall loſs to the City) he bravely overcame them z 
but after the Victory, with too much eagerneſs and diſorder, purſuing 
thoſe that fled ; the Roman Horſe left in guard of the Catriage, falling on 
firſt flew Carws, bravely oppoling them, and with him no fewer than fix 
thouſand men. Night coming on,ended this difpute. Thus {laughter hap- 
pened on a day by the Romans conſecrated to Zulcan, wheretore unleſs 
torced to it, they will not on this day engage an Enemy.The very ſame 
night the Arvacci met together at Aumantia,a very ſtrong City;and created 
two new Generals, Ambo and Zeuco. Three days after /Vobilior following 
them,encamps within four and twenty Furlongs of the City, whither came 
to him three hundred Horſe, and ten Elephants ſent from 1Zaſſaniſſa, with 
which he advances towards the Enemy, placing the Elephants behind the 
firſt Battel, that they might not at firſt be diſcovered by the Enemy. The 
Fight beginning, his Front falling off,the ſuddain fight of thoſe Beaſts fo 
terrified both the Celtiberians and their Horſes, who never before had ſeen 
Elephants, that turning their backs they fled to the Towti. , The Roman 
General purſuing, the Flyers turns the Elephants to the Wall, there main- 
taining a ſharp conflict, one of the Elephants wounded in the head with 
a great Stone, grew angry, and _— a horrible roaring, turns upon 
his own Party, and without diſtinguiſhing Friend from Enemy , began to 
rape againſt all he met. The reſtſet on by his roaring began to do the 
ſame, and in all places to trample under foot,overtura and diſorder the Ro- 
mans, for it is uſual tor Elephants when they are once vexed, to take all 
they meet for Enemies ; for which perfidiouſneſs, they are by fome call- 
ed the common Enerny. A general flight hereupon began among the Ro- 
mans, which the Numantines from the Walls beholding, made a fally , 


and falling in upon them, diſperſed and trampled down, flew four _ 
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ſand of them, and three Elephants,. and &ook many Arms, and ſome En- 
fens ; Of the Celtiberians there were abour rwo thouſand {lain : Vobi/ior 
aTinde recruited after the loſs,”endeavouring 'in vain to force the City of 
Auxenium, where the Enemy. had ſtored up their Proviſions, with the loſs 
of no few,men retreated 'inita'his Camp. . Thence he.ſent B:aſius, who 
commanded his Horſe,to certain neighbouring people, that joyning friend- 
ſhip with him, they might aMiſt him with ſome Horſemen. He return- 
ing, and bringing 'lome Horſe with him, the Celtiberians lay in Ambuſh 
for. him, who'being diſcovered, his aſſociates fled ; but ſes, and many 
of the Romans with him wereflain : So many loſſes and diſaſters began to 
turn their Allies hearts from them. Ocylis, a City in which were the Ma- 
azines of Proviſions and Treaſure, reyolted to the Celtiberians: Vobilior 
diſtruſting all:things in the preſent neceſſity, wintred'in his- Tents, covered 
and cloſe ſtopped :-but his want of Corn (for he had his ſtore with him) 


© wasvery great ; beſides the violent hail,and bitter cold cruelly afiQted the 
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Soldiers, {o that many of them going to fetch in Wood, and others in their 
hard Winter Lodgings dyed with Diſtempers, cauſed by the extremity of 
the weather. 


The next year Claudius Marcellus ſfucceded WVobilior in his command , 
bringing with him eight thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe. At his 
firſt coming the Enemy in vain laid ambuſhes for him, for proceed; 
circumſpe&ly and cautiouſly, he brought the Army infſafety , and pitch" 


+ Camp before Ocylis, which City (being a General fortunate in War) he 


preſently ſubdyed , and taking Hoſtages , and thirty Talents of Silver, 
pardoned them. The Nergobriges hearing of this clemency, asked what 
they ſhould do to obtain Peace likewiſe with him, he demanded a hundred 
Horſe to goto the War with him. Thoſe they promiſed, but in the mean 
time , ſome of them falling in the skirts of the Roman Army, plundered 
{ome of the Baggage ; ſoon atter the Horſe they had covenanted to ſend 
coming ,- and being demanded concerning the Baggage, they made an- 
{wer, that ſome ignorant of the agreement made had done it ; but Mar- 
cellus commanded them to be diſmounted, and their Horſes'fold ; and af- 
terwards dividing among his Soldiers the prey he had gathered, waſting 
their Fields, he beſieged the City. The Nergobriges, when they ſaw 
that the Engines brought cloſe to the Trench, had ſhaken their Walls, 
ſent a Herald, who inſtead of 4 Caduceus, was cloathed in a Wolves skin , 
to ask pardon for their faults : the General refuſed it, unleſs with them 
all the Arvarni, Belli and 7itthi would ask it likewiſe, which when they. - 
ſignified to them, they forthwith ſent all of them Deputies to Marcellus, 
to entreat him that content with a moderate puniſhment , he would a- 
gan receive them into the Conditions of —neo vn League. Thus Petition 

ome people a little before by them provoked to War oppoſed ; wherefore 
Marcellus commanded the Legates of both parties to diſpute it before the 
Senate ; but by private Letters He adviſed the Fathers to decide all Con- 
troverlies; for he was very deſirous in the time of his Government, to put 
an end to this War, ſuppoſing he ſhould thereby get Renown and Ho- 
nour. Now Ambaſſadors ſent from confederate and aſſociate Cities, were 
wont to be admitted into the City, and treated as Gueſts, but theſe, as 
coming from Enemies, were according to Cuſtom commanded to lodge 
in the Suburbs ; the Senate taking it ill that they, though Nob:/ior, who 
was in Spain, before Marcellis had given his opinion for them, had not 
permitred it to the Romans, {o they diſallowed the Peace, and gave the 
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Legates no other anſwer, then that 4Zarcellns ſhould declare to them the 
Senates pleaſure. Then decreeing an Army for Spain , they choſe the 
Soldiers by Lot, which formerly they uſed to enrol by Centuries; but be- 
cauſe many had complained to the Conluls, that they had hard meaſure ; 
while others were employed and taken up for eaſier ſervice., they thought 
it beſt to chuſe the Army by Lot. Zicinins Zucullus Conſul was made Ge- 
neral , and Corxelins Scipio his Lieutenant, Whilſt he is going to this 
War, Marcellus adviles the Celtiberians of the approaching War , and 
reſtores the Hoſtages to thoſe redemanded them. . After whuch privately 
ſending for the Chief of the Ambaſſadors, ſent to Roxze in the name of the 
Celtiberians, and keeping him a long time with him, he gave occaſion to 
a ſuſpicion (which he afterwards much more increaſed) that he was in- 
deavouring to perſwade the Celtiberians toleave all things to his Atbitre- 
ment, he endeavouring by all means poſſible to put an end to the War, be- 
fore Zucullus coming : For probny after this Conference, five thouſand 
Arvacci got into the City of Vertobriga. And Marcellus leading his Army 
againſt /Vumartia, and their Camps lying within five furlongs of the Ci- 
ty, when he drove the Numantines into their Walls, Zitennus their Prince 
ſtopping their courſe, cryed out he deſired conference with AZarcellus. 
This Marcellus heard with joyful ears, and receiving the Hoſtages and 
Money he demanded, ſent them all home in peace. By this means, before 
pane came, the War with the Bell, Arvacci and 7 itthi was brought to 
an end. 


But Zucullus , as covetous of Glory , as of adding to his private For- 
tune, which was but very (lender, preſently with his Army enters the 
Contines of the Yacc i, a Nation of the Celtiberians, bordering upon the 
Arwacci, though he neither had command from the Senate, nor had they 
made any War upon the Romans, or any ather way offended him ;. and 
croſling the River, called 7agus, comes to the City Cauca, and ſets down 
before 1t: The Citizens inquiring wherefore he came, and what octaſion 
there was for War ; he anſwered, He came to the aſſiſtance of the Car- 
pitani, whom they had wronged, , whereupon they retreated into their 
City; from whence, notlong after, making a ſally upon Zxcullus men , 
gone to provide Wood and Cornz they ſlew many, and dtove the reſt to 
their Tents. And whenever they came to an Engagement, the Caucet, 
who were almoſt all Light Armed Men, were at the firſt for a while ſu- 
periours ; but when their Darts were ſpent, then they turned their backs , 
unskilful, and unaccuſtomed to a ſtanding Fight ; ſo that once flying to 
their City, by reaſon of the croud at their Gates, near three thouſand of 
them periſhed. . The next day all the graveſt of the Citizens came out to 
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Lxcullus , with Crowns and Olive Branches to know of him upon what . 


Conditions they might buy his friendſhip ; they were anfwered by Ho- 
ſtages, an hundred Talents in Silver , and their Horſemen going to the 
Wars with the Romans ; which being preſently agreed to , Zucullus de- 
ſired he might place a Garriſon in the City, which the Caucei likewiſe 
yielded to ; he brings in two thouſand of his choſen men, whom he com- 
manded, as ſoon as they were got in to. poſſeſs themfelves of the Wall. 
This done, he lets in all his Army, and at the Signal, given by ſound of 
Trumpet, commands them to fall on, and kill all the Caucei, without any 
diſtin&tion ; who invoking the Gods, preſiding over Oaths and Covenants, 
and bitterly curſing the Roman perkidiouſneſs, were cruelly murdered, of 
twenty thouſand very few eſcaped,by breaking; open the Gates : Zycu//us 
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having ſack'd the City, caſt thereby a great intamy on the Roman Name; 
The reſt of the Barbarians flying out of the plain Country, fled among the 
Precipices and places inacceſhble , others carried all they could into for- 
tified Towns, and what they were forced: to leave they burnt, that no- 
thing might be left for Zxculus to plunder. He therefore having wan- 
dred long enough in that Deſert Country, came to the Town of Zzter. 
catia, where were drawn together twenty thouſand Foot, and twothou- 
ſand Horſe ; whom when Z«cullus, with imprudence enough, would have 
perſwaded to enter into a treaty of Peace, they reproached him with the 
ſlaughter of the Cawcei, asking whether it were not with the ſame Right 
Hand, and the fame Faith he had already pawned to the Cancer : With 
which revilings (as it is ordinary for hols whoſe conſciences accule them 
of guilt) being extreamly galled, he laid waſte their Country. And 
then beſieging the City, and intrenching himſelf, he often drew out his 
Army in Battel, to try if by any means he could draw the Enemy to a 
Battel : but as they, by all means avoided a ſet Fight, ſo by continual skir- 
miſhes of Light Armed Foot they annoyed him. But among the Barba- 
rians there was often ſeen a man remarkable, for the brightneſs of his Ar- 
mour, who often coming on horſeback between the two parties, dared any 
of the Romans to engage him in ſingle Combat, and when none offered 
themſelves, ſcoffing at the Romans with many poſtures of ſcorn and deri- 
ſion, he returned among his own people. When he had often done this, 
Scipio, though yet but young, much aMMifted at it, himſelf advancing out, 
and undertaking the Duel, though but a middly ſiz'd man, overcame this 
Barbarian of a Gigantick ſtature. "This Victory much raiſed the Spirits of 
the Romans ; but the next night ſundry terrours feifed them , which 
{ſprung from this occaſion. The Barbarian Horſe before Zucullus approach, 
being gone to Forrage , at their return, finding the City beſieged, went 
about, calling out, and filling all the places with their clamours, which be- 
ing anſwered by thoſe within the Town, the Romans were. poſleſied with 
doubtful fears, knowing their poſts not over ſtrong, and the Soldiers by 
continual watchings, and unuſual food extremely weakned, and feeding 
only on Wheat and Barly, with the Fleſh of Stags and Hares, boiled with- 
out Salt, they tell into Fluxes, which ſwept many of them away. At 
length having filled the Ditch, and by often playing their Engines, ſhook 
the Wall, ſo that part of it fell, they broke into the City ; whence vio- 
lently repulſed, they upon their retreat, not knowing the ground, fell in- 
to the Common Sewer, where many of them periſhed. The next night 
the Barbarians repaired their Walls. After which neither party able any 
longer to diflemble their miſeries and loſſes, the famine growing violent 
upon them ; $:7p0 freely promiſed the Barbarians, that it they would en- ' 
ter into League, they ſhould be treated without any Fraud or Treachery. 
The opinion of this mans Virtue was ſo great, among the Barbarians, that 
to his Faith they committed themſelves, and the War upon theſe conditi- 
ons was removed, that the Intercations ſhould give Zxcullns {ix thouſand 
Sagas or Cloaks, a certain number of Cattel , and fifty Hoſtages, for as 
for Gold and Silver, (the thirſt after which, believing Sai» every where 
abounded with it, had begot this War) none was given, for it not _ 
of any eſteem among theſe people, they had it not. From hence Zcu 

lus went to Palantia,. a City much renowned for the Valour of its people, 
and whither many others were fled. Wherefore ſome adviſed the Gene- 
ral to paſs by without making any attempt upon it ; but a covetous man 
could not be drawn away from a City he had been told was rich; till at- 
ter 
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ter being by many Excurſions of the Palantine Horſe, cut off from going to 
Forrage, through want of Proviſions he. was forced to divide his Army into 
four Bodies,and ſo make his retreat,purſued by thePalantines in the Rear, till 
he came to the River Dorium, where they gave over following him. Zu- 
callus wintred in Zurdetanis : Thele were the Aﬀtions of the War with the 
Vaccei, which though Zxcullus undertook, and carried on without any 


command from the people of Rome, yet he was never called to queſtion 


for its 


Much about the ſame time the Luſitanians (another people of Spaiz , 
and living under the ſame Laws) commanded by a Carthaginian, waſted 
the Lands of the Romens aſſociates ; and putting to flight the Roman Ge- 
nerals, Marlins and Calphurnius, {ew ſix thouſand men, and among them 
Terentins YVarro the Queſtor ; with which Victory the' Carthaginians puft 
up , marched as far as the Ocean, and taking with them the Vetones, 
beſieged the Roman Subjetts, called the B/affophenice. Theſe as fame goes, 
were brought out of Zybis by Hannibal the Carthaginian, and from thence 
took that name. Here the Punick General wounded in the head with 4 
ſtone dyed. In his place they ſubſtituted a man, called Ceſargs, who en- 
gaged in fight with 4Zummius (lately come from Rome with an Army 
was routed and fled ; but when AZumminss nien ſcattered and diſperſed 
purſued the Vi&ory, rallying, he ſlew nine thouſand of them, recovered 
all the plunder of his Camp, and gotall that of the Romans, with many 
Colours and Arms, which the Barbarians in-derifjon carried throughout 
| all Celtiberia, Mummins with the five thouſand he had left intrenched 

himſelf, not daring to take the Field, till he had ſomewhat confirmed the 
minds of his Soldiers, terrified with the laſt ſlaughter. Whence obſer- 
ving the Barbarians, carrying by part of their Booty, ſetting upon them 
unawares, they ſlew many, and recovered. the Spoil and the Eotions. The 
Luſitanians inhabiting the other Banks of the 7 ag»s, incenſed againſt the 
Romans, of their own accord declared War, and under the Condu& of 
Caucenus their General, invaded the Cun27, a people ſubje& to the Romans, 
taking from them the large City of Coniſtergis ; and thence croſſing over 
the Straits at the Pillars of Hercules, lome of them went to people {fice, 
others went and beſieged the City of Ocylis:Theſe Mummins tollowing with 
nine thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe, flew fifreen thouſand of them; 
that were over-rynning the Country, and as many more at raiſing the 
Siege of Ocylis, meeting likewiſe. thole who were conveying away the 
Spoil, he cut them off fo clearly, that there was not a Meſſenger to tell the 
news. Now all the prey that he could carry along with him, he divided 
among the Soldiers, and the reſt, (conſecrated to the Deities, preſiding; 
over the War) he burnt, and for theſe things at Tus return to Rowe Fri- 
umphed. 


 M. Attilius, Succellor to Mummius making an inr8de into Zuſitania j 
killed ſeven hundred men, and taking from them a great City, called Ox- 
thracas, {o terrified all the neigbouring places, that they furrendred or 
conditions, among which were ſome of the Vetones, the fartheſt* yu 
of Zuſitania, But Attilius being, gone, in Winter they all revolted, and 
| beſfieged ſome of the Roman Subjefts, whom, whilſt he was haſting to 
receive Seroclius Galba (who came to ſucceed Atrilius) marching in aday 
and a night five hundred furlgggs, comes withia ſight of the Enemy, and 
without any ſtay, or giving the Soldiers any time to refreſh them _ j 
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after ſuch tedious travel, falls on, and after having fortunately broken 
- and putthem to flight, he very + gon purſued them ; for his men 
through wearineſs tollowing ſloathfully, and. in diſorder : The Barbarians 
rceiving, them thus diſperſed to lye down'by the way ſide to reſt them- 
Ts gathering again into a Body, fell upon them, and ſlew {even thou- 
ſand. Galbs, with the Horſe whom he had kept about his perſon, got by 
flight to the City of Carme/is, whither many others likewiſe fled for fafety , 
'whom drawing into a Body, and raiſing twenty thouſand men among the 
Aſſociates, he went among the Cune;, and there wintred. | 
Lacullus, who without any orders from the people of Rome, had made. 
War upon the /accei, wintring in 7ardetania, having intelligence that 
the Luſitanianshad invaded the Neighbours, ſending out ſome of his beſt 
Captains, flew about four thouſand of them ; and they __ a new ir» 
ruption with other Forces, he about Cadiz killed fifteen hundred more , 
and purſuing the reft to a Hill, where they had poſted themſelves , be- 
fieged them, and took a, multitude of men, and at laſt entring Zaſitanis , 
he by parcels depopulated the Country. The fame did Galbs on the 0- 
ther {ide;and when Deputies came to him and deſired they might again re- 
new the Leggue, which agreed upon before with Arrilzus, then General, 
had been violated , he received them kindly, and gave them his word, 
ſeeming grieved for them, that through meer want, they had been forced 
to uſe Robbery, make War, and break Articles of Peace: But under me , . 
faid he, be no longer in doubt, that your poverty, and the barrenneſs of your 
Country ſhall force you to thefe things ; for if you will henceforward be friends 
T will grve to ſuch of you, as are in want, good Land, and dividing you into 
three parts, appoint you fruitful ſeats to dwell in. Allured by theſe promiles, 
they forſook their old Seat, and aſſembled in great numbers where Galba 
had commanded, whom dividing into three parties, he ordered each to 
march down into the Plains he aſſigned them, and there for a while wait 
till he returned' to them. Then coming to the firſt, as already friends , 
he commanded them to lay down their Arms, and thus diſarmed, drew 
a Ditch about them, and then lending in ſome with Swords, {flew them 
all, crying out, and invoking the Faith of Gods and Men. Thus with all 
imaginable ſpeed, he ſerved the ſecond and third party, before they could 
have any notice of their Companions Calamity. Thus was Treachery re- 
venged, not as became Romans or Roman Clemency , but incitating the 
Barbarians favegneſs and cruelty : yet ſome of them. eſcaped , amon 
whom was //ir:atus, wha not long after commanded the Luſitanians, 
performing many worthy Exploits, killed a multitude of Romans z but of 
thoſe things, as done afterwards, we ſhall ſpeak in due time. Galba ſur- 
paſſing Zucu//us for covetoulneſs, diſtributed but little”of the prey to the 
Soldiers, leſs to his Friends, and the reſt converted to his own uſe. And 
though he were one of the richeſt of all the Romans, yet as is reported in 
time of Peace, he never ſcrupled at lye nor perjury , fo it turned to pro- 
fit, hated therefort by all, and cited to judgement ; yet by force of Mo- 
ney he got off.Not long after thoſe that remained after Zucu/lus and Galba's 
Treachery, being gathered together to about ten thouſand men, with in- 
curſions waſted the Country of the Zurdetani. Againſt whom C. Yerelius 
come from Rome with new Forces, and joyning with thoſe before in Spain, 
marched with about ten thouſand men, who firſt falling in among their 
Forragers ſlew many of them, and forced the reſt to a certain place, where 
if they ſtaid, they periſhed by Famine, andgf they removed , were in im- 
- minent danger of falling under the Roman Swords. So great a _ 
| | they 
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they werein, wherefore ſending Legates to Yerilivs with Olive Branches; 
they deſired a place todwell in, promiling thenceforward to live under the 
Roman Power. /et:lius gave his word to perform their requeſt, and al- 
ready Conditions were agreed on , when #iriarus (who eſcaped from 
Galba's wicked cruelty, and by chance at that time ſojourned among them) 
began to admoniſh them of all the Romans Treachery, who after having fo 
often pawned their Faith to them, had perfidiouſly gfſaulted them, telling 
them their preſent Army was only the Relicks of Zwcxilus and Galba's 
perjury. Adding, if they would obey him, he would ſhow them a ſafe 
way to retreat out of that place. By which words forewarned, and their 
hearts quickned by ſome hope, they choſe him General, whereupon he 
firſt of all draws them up, as if preparing them to tight,. then gave orders; 
that as ſoon as they ſaw him mount his Horſe, diſperſing thetnſelves all 0- 
ver the Country, they ſhould by divers ways get to the City of 7ribola; 
end there ftaid for him. In the mean time a thouſand choſen Horſe he 
kept with him in a Body : and things thus diſpoſed, at one inſtant /7rietes 
mounts his Horſe, and they all took rheir flight. #eilivs afraid to purſue 
men ſo diſperſed; ſeeing /ir;atus ſtanding, turned towards him, thinking 
to provoke him , who ſeemed to offer the occaſion : but YViriatus by 
the ſwiftneſs of W Horſe, cluding all his endeavours, ſometimes retreat- 
ing, and ſometimes advancing, but keeping in continual motion, ſpent all 
that day, and the next upon the ſame ground. . Till conjecturing that by 
this time , his fellows fled before might be in ſatety; he fet forward by 
night , and through by-ways, and on nimble Horſe. ſoon got to 7ribola. 
The Romans, both hecauſe of their heavy Armour, ignorarice of the ways, 
and withal being mounted on other kind of Horſes, not being able to 
follow him. Thus /7riatus ſaved the Army , when themſelves were in 
' utter deſpair, and loſt to all hopes. The bravery of which Exploit being 
{pread among the Barbarians, added to him both Honour and Power , 
many joyning with him, by whole aſliſtance he held out three whole years 
againſt the Romans. ' I have therefore deſigned to write here at once 
all this Viriatick War, which gave no ſmall trouble to the Romans'; and 
if any thing happened in the mean time in 4» , to relate it after- 
war 


Fetilius therefore purſuing Yiriatns, came to 7ribola, but in the way as 
he was paſſing over a certain woody Hill, /iriatus having got behind 
with his Horſe, and an Ambuſh riſing in Front both at once, ſet upon 
the Romans , whereof they flew many, threw others down into the 
Vallies, and many fell into their hands alive, among whom was /i/ius 
whom he that took, ſeeing old and fat, thinking him good for nothing, 
flew him. ' Of ten thouſand Romans ſcarce ſix thouſand eſcaped go Car- 
peſſus*, which I ſuppoſe was once by the Greeks called 7arteſſus, where 
King Arganthonins (who is reported to have lived 'one hundred and fifty 
years) once reigned. The Soldiers eſcape by flight, and yet trembling, 
Petilius his Queſtor diſpoſes upon the Walls, and five thouſand aſlociates, 
which he had deſired from the Bell: and 7itthi, he ſent out to meet /iria- 
tus, who made ſuch a {laughter of them, that not a Meſſenger was left 
to bring back the news. So thenceforward the Queſtor lay quiet in the 
City, expeCting aſſiſtance from Rome. In the mean time /7r:iatns, with- 
out controul , waſtes the Country of the Carpeti, which was futhiciently 
fertile, till C. Plautius comes frort Rome with ten thouſand Foot , and 


thirteen hundred Horſe ; when diſſembling a flight, Plautixs ſent four 
thoukand 
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thouſand mert t6 purſue him, whom turhing upon,” he cut off all but a ye- 
ry few ; and crofſing the 7agus, went and incamped among the Olive 
Mountains, upon that whych 1s called Yezzs Hill , whither Plautins fol- 
lowing out of an earneſtdeſifre to repair his former loſs, fights a {et Battel 
with him, and being with a mighty ſlaughter overcome; flees without any 
order to the Towns for refuge, and in the midſt of Surhmer takes up his 
Winter Quarters , @ot daring look abroad. Wherefore Yiriatus freely 


' ranged over the whole Country, forcing the owners of the Ground to pay 


a value for the Crop, then almoſt ready for their Sickle, or elſe he deſtroy- 
edor burat it. Theſe things beitig underſtood at Rome , the Fathers ſent 
Fabius eAimilianus Maximus (Son to eAmilius Paulus, who ſubdued Per- 
ſeus, King of Macedon) with Power to raiſean Army ; who becauſe the 
ſtrength of the Ie | was in a manner exhauſted, firſt by the ſubverſion of 
Carthage, then by ſubduing the Greeks, and laſtly by bringing to a happy 
iſſue-the Macedonian War, that he might ſpare thoſe had out-lived ſo ma- 
ny Engagements, enrolled two Legions of raw young Men; and having 

cured ſome further afiftance from the Aſſociates, with an Army of a- 
bout flieen thouſand Foat,- and two thouſand Horſe, came to Oro, a City 
of Fin; from thence that he might not throw himſc/gygpon the Enemy, 
with an undiſciplined and unexperienced Force that haMWver yet ſeen any 
fighting, he croſſed over into Cadiz, to lacrifice to Hercules. Firiatus 
met with a'party of his men going to wood, flew a great many, and put 
the reſt to flight; and his Lieutenant again bringing them out to engage , 
Viriatus again defeated them, and took a great booty ; but when Maximus 


himſelf came, bringing armed Soldiers to try if he could entice him to a 


Battel, and daily provoking him, ſeeing Yiriatus avoided a general En- 
gagement, ſending out parties by frequent skirmiſhes, he made trial of 
the Enemies ſtrength , and increaſed his own mens courage and confi- | 
dence : and whenever he ſent out to Forrage, he gave a Convoy of Le- 
gionary Soldiers and Horſe to the light armed Foot, for this Diſcipline he 
had learn'd from his Father in the Macedonian War., Winter being paſt , 
and his Army well exerciſed and confirmed,he made a ſharp War upon/7- 
7iatus,and putting himſelf to flight,took two of his Cities,and burnt another, 
Viriatus himſelf flying toa place called Becor, he followed, and flew many 
of+his men, and then went and wintred at Corduba. Yiriatus being now 


' no longer ſecure as formerly, drew off from the Roman Alliahce the 47- 


wvacct, Titthiand Belli, warlike people, who waged another long and labo- 
Tious War by themſelves,which from \umarria,one of their Cities,was call- 
ed the Numantine,which immediately after the Viriatick, we ſhall proceed 
to treat of, iriatus therefore, in another part of Spazr, coming to a ſet 
Battel with Q#izti#s, another Roman General, and being overcome, re- 
treated to the Mountains of FYerus ; from whence turning again upon the 
Enemy, he {lew ſome of Q4iztius men , took ſome Colours, and forced the 
reſt intotheir Camp. He likewiſe by force drove-out the Garriſon at 
{tuca, and waſted the Country of the Baſitani, whillt Qnintins, out of 
weaknels, and want of Military knowledge, lay ſhut up in Corduba (where 
in the midſt of Autumn, he took up his Winter Quarters) and only now 
and then ſent out C. AZartius, a Spaniard of the Italian City againſt the 
Enemy. That year being expired fo, Qintins eAfmilianus lucceeded his 
Brother Fabins Maximus eAimilianus , bringing with him two Romen 
Legions, and ſome Allies , fo that all his Forces might be about ſixteen 
thouſand Foot, and” ſixteen hundred Horſe. He wrote likewiſe to 4+ 
cipſa, King of Numidia, to ſend hint withall ſpeed ſome _— but 
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haſtning to /t»cz , and leading with him only part of his Army ; /#414- 
tus met with ſix thouſand men, coming on with great noiſe and clamour;, 
and with long hair, which the Barbarians uſed to wear and ſhake in time 
of fight to terrifie their Enemies ; yet he bore his charge with ſo much 
courage, that the Enemy was repulſed without effeQting any thing. But 
when the other part of the Army, with ten thbaſatd Elephants, and three 
hundred Horſe from Zybi4 were come to him, enlarging his Camp, he 
firſt drew out his Army againſt /7ratus, and over-powring him, routed 
and put him to flight : but when breaking their Ranks in the purſuit, /7- 
riatus obſerved the confuſion, rallying, he flew about three thouſand men; 
and drove the reſt to the Camp : He likewiſe aſſaulted their Camp, while 
ſcarce any would ſhut the Gates again the invading Gnemy, but moſt 
truck with pannick fear, hid themſelves in their Huts, and neither by 
the General nor Military Tribunes could be got out to fight, yer above all 
Fannius, the Brother-in-Law of Zelins, did in this Battel, in a ſingular man: 
ner make his courage manifeſt. Night coming on, favoured and ſaved 
the Romans. But /7r/atus night and day omitted no” opportunity, ſome- 
times with light armed Foot, and ſometimes with nimble Horſe to weary 
out the Romans, till at laſt he forced Servil/zanus to raile his Siege from /- 
tuca, And himſelf beginning to be pinched with hunger, and having but 
ſlender Forces, ſetting on fire his' Tents by night, marched towards Zuſi- 
tania, Seryilianus in his going off, not being followed, tranſlated the ſeat 
of War into Beturia, where he ſciſed upon five Cities, that bore good 

will to Yiriatus ; Thence led his Forces among the Cunei, from whence 
he again marched into Z»ſitania againſt Yiriatus himlelf. In this way 
meeting with two Captains of Thieves, Curiusand Apuleins, with ten thou- 
land men, they very much vexed the Romans, ard joyning Battel wherein 
Curius was killed, they yet got ſome booty, all which Servi/:arus not long 

afrer recovered, and likewile took by force the Cities Eſcadia, Gemella ww. 
Obolcola, in.all which Firiatus had placed Garriſons, ſome of which he 
made Captawe, and othershe let go. Often thouſand Priſoners he had, 
five hundred he made paſs under the Ax, and fold the reſt. After this he 

went to Winter Quarters, leaving the War to him that was to Command 
next year, and theſe things done, returned to Rome. Quintins Pompeins 
Aulns ſucceeded him in Command. = 


Mean while his Brother 1Maximnas eAimilianus, having recerved upon 
ſubmiſſion one Cornoba, a Captain of Thieves, did indeed pardon him, 
but cut of all his Companions hands : but when purſuing /7r:atus, he was 
about to inclole Zriſare, one of his Cities, with a Trench and Paliſado. 
Viriatus entring the City by night, and making a Sally by break of day , 
not only drove thoſe that were working upon the Lines from their la- 
bour, making them throw away their Spades and Mattocks, but likewiſe 
forced all the reſt of eAmilianus Forces ready drawn up, and in a poſture 
to engage him, to flee among the Rocks and Precipices, from whence there 
was no way to eſcape; yet here ſucceſs made not /ir:atus inlolent ; 
but ſuppoſing he now might upon fair Conditions lay down Arms, and 
enter into friendſhip with the Romans ; he contratted a League, which 
the people of Rome afterwards confirmed, and called /iriatas friend, giving 
Orders his Aſſociates ſhould enjoy the Lands they poſſeſſed. Thus a War 
heavy to the Romans ſeemed on eafie Conditions quite extinCt ; but this 
Peace proved not laſting, for Cepio, brother to eAmilianns, Author of this 
League, and his Succeſſor in Command ; finding fault with the Conditi- 
ofis, 
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ons, as diſhonourable to the Roman people, prevailed with the Senate to 
have leave privately to incommode /7riatus, as he thought fit, and con- 
tinually urging them, and plying them with Letters, at length procured a 
Decree to declare open War againſt /iriatus, fortified with which Decree 
he received upon ſurrender the City of 4rſa, Y:riatus looking on , and 
purſued Viriatus himſelf, flyingand waſting all as he went to Carpetane , 
bringing with him greater Forces than /7ratns , who by reaſon of the 
paucity of his men, not thinking fit to engage, ſending away the great- 
eſt part of his Forces, by an obſcure Valley, drew up the reſt upon a cer- 
tain Hill, making a ſhow, as if he were willing to fight the Enemy, but 
when he thought thoſe ſent before were out of danger , he flew after 
with ſo much {com of the Enemy , and ſo much celerity, that thoſe who 
followed him, knew not which way to take. Cepio turning his Arms 
againſt the Vetones and Callaici waſted their Country: but now follow: 
ing Viriatus Example, many other Bands of -Rovers, by their incurſions 
waſted Zuſitania. Againſt whom Sex. Funins Brutus being lent, he conſi- 
dering the diſtance of places (being all that ground between the four Na- 
vigable Rivers of 7 agus, * Zethe, Dorius and Betis)gave them a hard chaſe, 
they running hither and thither, after the manner of Thieves , and now 
following, and then flying, diſpairing to catch them , and yet thinking 
the not taking of them would be diſhonourable, though on the other ſide 
the taking of them would be no great Triumph ; he led his Army into 
the Thieves own Country, thinking with the ſame trouble to take revenge 
of them (for he thought they would all come home to defend their own) 
and withal enrich his Soldiers by the ſpoil. Led on with theſe thoughts 
and imagiriations, he ſeiſed upon all ſtood in his way. The Barbarians 
coming out to oppoſe him, and the Women aſliſting and bearing Arms 
with {ach courage and eagerneſs, that even in the midſt of ſlaughter their 
voices were not to be heard. Some.indeed there were, who taking what 
they could, fled up tothe Mountains, to whom, becauſe they asked par- 
don, Brutus gave whatever remained of theirs. Thence crotling the Ri- 
ver Dorins, carrying Fire and Sword through all parts far and near, and 
receiving Hoſtagesof all that yielded, at length he came to the River of 
* Oblivion, and firſt of any Roman croſſed it. Thence going to AVimis a- 
nother River, he made- War upon the Bracari, becauſe they had ſtopped, 
and taken the Proviſions, bringing to the Roman Camp. *Twas the Cu- 
ſtom likewiſe of theſe people to bring their Women armed into the Field, 
who would rather die «294 turn their backs, or utter any unworthy cry ; 
nay, theſe very Women, when led away Captives, would ſome kill them- 
{elves, and others cut their Childrens Throats, thinking Death much bet- 
ter than Slavery, yet ſome Towns yielded to Brutus, who not long after 
revolting, he again reduced to obedience; among others 7alabriga often 
— Conditions, often rebelled. Thither Brutzs coming,the Townl- 
men imploring mercy, and referring themſelves to diſcretion, he firſt com- 
manded them to deliver all Roman Fugitives, Captives and Arms, then 
that with their Wives and Children they ſhould leave the City , which 
when readily they ſubmitted to, incloſing them with his Army, he began 
to let them underſtand how often they had revolted, and how often renew- 
ed the War; poſſeſſing them with anextreme fear and opinion, how grie- 


- vouſly he was offended with them , and ending all in reproaches of their 


'Treachery ; but yet taking away their Horſes , Proviſions, and publick 


Money, beyond theirown hopes, he reſtored them their Town to dwell 
in. After doing all theſe things, Brutus returned to Rome. Thele at- 
temprs 
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tempts of other Bands of Thieves happening in the ſame time, and after 
. the Example of /7riatss, Ithonght convenient to place with that War. 
But now /7riatus ſent Audax Ditalco, and MMinurus, the moſt faithful of his 
Friends to Cepio to make Peace. Theſe _ engaged by great Gifts, and 
large hopes, to make him a promile to kill Yir:atus, which at length they 
in this manner performed : /ir:atus was a man given little to ſleep , as 
well becauſe of the ſundry cares diſtracted him, as becauſe of his conti- 
nual employs, wherefore likewile he often ſlept in Armour, that he might 
beready upon all ſervices, and to that end by night the entrance to him 
was always open to his Friends, being by this means free to be called at 
all ſeaſons. Avudax, and the Conlorts of his villany, obſerving his firſt 
lying down, as if they had ſome earneſt buſineſs, went into his Tent , 
and wounding him inhis Throat,for that part only of his Body was naked, 
flew him as he lay ; then without any noiſe, no one thinking they had 
given him his deadly wound, they went out and: fled to Cepio, and de- 
manded their reward. He only granted them the enjoyment of what then 
they had, and referred them to the Senate for rewards. The Day com- 
ing on, /iriatus Clients, and indeed the whole Army thinking him ſtill 
at reſt, wondered what ſhould make him ſleep more than ordinary , till 
ſome going in, let them underſtand he lay ſlain in his Arms. Then 
preſently a general lamentation and mourning was heard throughout the 
whole Camp, all aMiCting themſelves for his death ; and beginning to be 
doubtful of their own ſafety, for ſo they reputed themſelves, having loſt 
a General, who had been converſant in, and had freed them from ſo ma- 
ny dangers. But that which moſt of all tormented them was, that they 
could not find the Authors of this Villany. Therefore covering the Body 
with moſt magnificent Habits, they burat itupon a very high Pile, then 
Horſe and Foot marching in Troops, and Compamis round about in Arms, 
after a barbarous manner , celebrated /riatus Memory ; nor departed 
they from the Pile , till the fire of it felf went out. The Funeral Rites 
performed, they ſet forth rewards for G/adiators. So great a deſire of 
him did /7r:atus leave behind him, a man (as among the Barbarians) 
moſt worthy of Command, behind none in encountring dangers, and the 
moſt exat& man living in dividing the Prey, for he never took nor offered 
his friends more than their ſhare, and himſelf diſtributed it to the Valt- 
ant, whereof this was the conſequence (which is very rare, and I know 
not whether ever it happened to any other General) that though he had 
an Army compoſed of many divers Nations ; yet in eight years, which 
he waged War, no Mutiny every happened 2mongſt them, but he had 
always his Soldiers in a ready obedience, and forward in the encountring 
of danger. Having created 7antalus General in the room of Yiriatas, 
they undertook the Expedition againlt Saguntum. This City Hannibal 
having ſubverſed, reſtored, and from his Countries name, called Cartha- 
gens, The Spaniards repulſed thence , as they croſſed over the River 
Betis, Cepio following preſſed fo hard upon them, that 7antalus di- 
{truſting his Aﬀairs, delivered up himſelf and his Army, upon Conditi- 
on they ſhould be treated no worſe than Subjeas. So being diſarmed, 
that they might no more live like Thieves, they had ſufficient Lands ſer 
out to them : And thus ended the Viriatick War. 

Now let us return to the War with the Yaccei, or Numantines, whom 
Priatus had engaged to a revolt, Cecilius Metellus ſent againſt theſe 


with larger Forces, terrified and oppreſſed by his Expedition (tor in the. 


height of their fear, he ſet upon them unawares) they were ſoon reduced. 
Ft Thiefe 
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There temained only two Towns, Zermantiaand Numantia, of which the 
latter, by reaſon of its being ſurrounded, as it were, with two Rivers; 
Valleys andextreme thick Woods, was of very difficult approach, there 
was only one way to it by the Plain, and that fortified with Ditches 
and Turn-pikes. "The Numantines themſelves excellent Soldiers, both on 
Horſeback and Foot , but not more- than eight thouſand , with which 
number, though ſmall, yet by reaſon of their ſignal Valour, they for a 
long time vexed and tired the Romans. But Winter being paſt, Metellus 
delivered over the Army admirably well exerciſed to Q. Pompeins Aulus, 
being then thirty thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horle.. Pompey railing 
his Camp from Numantia, whither togo I know not ; the Numantines 
making a Sally, oppreſſed ſome of his ſtragling Horſe, whereupon he re- 
turning, drew up his Army 1n the Plain ; the Numantines half flying, by 
little and little retreated. Artlength Pompey ſeeing, that by reaſon of the 
difficulties of the Turn-pikes, and Ditches, and the continual Execution of 
light armed Numantines, his Army began to diminiſh, and waſte inſenſi- 
bly, removed his Camp to Zermantia, where he thought there was leſs to 
do. Here likewiſe engaging with the Enemy, he loſt ſeven hundred Sol- 
diers, and the Military Tribunes bringing Proviſions to the Camp, were by 
the Numantines put flight , *the ſame day in a third conflift, many Ro- 
man Footmen an Horlemen, with their Horſes being driven into rough 
and craggy places, the reſt ſtood in Arms all night without any fleep, 
then at break of day the Enemy fallying out, they fought all, day with 
equal Fortune till night coming on parted them. Thence Pompey march- 
ed towards a little Town, calle alia, held by a Garriſon of the Numan- 
. tines. The Mahians _—_— by treachery ſlain the Garriſon, delivered 8s 

Town to Pompey, who diſarming them , and taking their Hoſtages, he 
marched to Sedetaniz , to deliver thoſe people from the rabberies of 7an- 
ginus, a Captain of Thieves, him he overcame, and took many of his peo- 
ple , but ſo much gallantry of Spirit was found among Thieves, that none 
of the Captains would ſubmit to ſlavery, but ſome {lew themlclves, others, 
thoſe that boughtz;and ſome ſunk the Ships, in which they were tran- 
ſported: Pompey returning to the Siege of Vamantia, endeavoured to di- 
vert the courſe of a certain River, that ſo he might ſubdue the City by 
Famine; the Inhabitants making a ſilent Saliy without Trumpets, hin- 
dred the work, and forcing the River upon thoſe would have turned its 
courſe , effeQtually did their buſineſs , repulſing all that came without 
their Lines; and: in {hort, confining the Romans to their Tents, whom a- 
g41N eDEaging as they went out to Forrage , they flew many , and a- 
mong others _=_ a Tribune of the Soldiers. And another party of the 
Romans being throwing up a certain Ditch, they ſet upon them, and ſlew 
forty with their Oyer-ſeer. About the ſame time came certain Counſel- 
lors from Rome, and a freſh Army of new raiſed men, who the old being 
diſmiſſed (for they had ſerved fix years in this War)ſupplycd their places. 
Pompey aſhamed of ſo many defeats, deſirous to waſh away the ſtain, lay 
all Winter in his Tents. The Soldiers thus quartered under the open Fir- 
mament , 1n a bitter cold Seaſon, and having never before experieneed 
inclemency of Air and Water, fcll into Fluxes , of which ſeveral dyed. 
And another part going out to Forrage , the Numantines having laid an . 
Ambuſh cloſe to the Roman Camp, provoked the Romans ro skirmiſh, 
who not enduring to be dared, threw themſelves without the Lines. 
Then thoſe in Ambuſh ſuddenly riſing, many both of the Commons and 


Nobility fell, and the Forragers coming in at the ſame time, they laid a 
good 
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good parcel of them on the ground. Pompey grieved at ſo many lolles , 
retreats with his Counſellors into Towns , there to pals away the reſt of 
the Winter, till his Succeſſor expected with the firſt of the Spring came : 
but fearing to be called to account for the ill management of the War, he 
had ſome private Conferences with the Numantines about putting an end 
to it: The Numantines being themſelves broken by the death of many 
gallant Men, by their Fields lying fallow, by want of Proviſion, and the 
unexpected durance of the War, were eafily perſ[waded toſend Agents to 
Pompey to treat of Peace. He indeed publickly adviſed them to ſubmir 
themſelves to the Romans diſcretion , (nor could he contrive any other 
Conditions-Honourable for the Roman People) but privately he taught 
them what was tobe done ; when they were come to terms , and they 
had yielded to the Romans, he demanded Hoſtages , Captives and Run- 
aways, and had them delivered, arid of thirty Talents of Silver, which 
was agreed to be paid, the Numantines counted part to him, and part he 
was togive time for. But it happened that when they had got together 
the reſt of the Money, and brought it to Pompey, his Succeſſor AZ. Po- 
pilius Lena was come. Wherefore being no more in fear of War now 
he had one to ſucceed him, knowing well that he had made a dithonou- 
rable Peace, and that without 2ny Orders from the People, he began to 
deny he had any dealings with the Numantines ; but they by the Teſti 
mony of many Senators, Commanders of Horſe, and Military Tribunes; 
eafily convinced him. Popilins referred them to Rome, there tocome to 
a Trial with Pompey ; the report being made to the Senate, they left 
Pompey and the Numaatines to conteſt with each other. Mean while the 
Senate y_ Orders to continue the War, and Pop:/ius having done no- 
thing elle (till the coming of his Succeſſor Atrilins Mancinus) fave lead- 
ing the Army into the Territory of the Luſones, neighbours to the Nu- 
mantines, returned to Rome. Mancinus often engaging with the Numan- 
tines, was always overcome; at length, with the loſs of many , flying 
into his Camp, upon a falſe rumour caſt abroad, that the Cantabri and 
Vaccei were coming to the relief of the Numantines ; growing fearful 
in the dead of the night (all which he had ſpent without any Fires) flees 
into a Deſert place, where once was a Trench of Nobil:or's, in which 
place, neither prepared nor fortified, being incloſed by break of day by 
the Numantines, ſtanding round about, and threatning death to all, un- 
leſs he made Peace, he granted Conditions equal to the Numantines and 
Romans, and bound himſelf to the performance , which when it was 
brought to Rome, all meri were exceedingly enraged at fo baſe and 1gno- 
minious a League, and ſent one of the Conſuls, eAfmilins Leprdus rnto 
Spain, recalling Maxcinus (whom lkewiſe the Numantine Legates fol- 
lowed) to ſhow reaſons for his Condu. eAZmilius while he ftays for 
an anſwer from the City, impatient of idlenels, (for in thele times -mert 
ſought not after Command for the Publick good, but either out of ambi- 
tion of Glory, or private gains, or hopes of the Honour of Triumph) he 
falſly accuſed the /accei, that inthis War they had ſupplyed the Numan- 
tines with Proviſions. Whereupon he ſpoiled their Country, and laid 
Siege to Palantia their chief City, which had not in the leaſt zitle violated 
their Covenants.. Calling to him, and joyning with him in this work, 
Bratus his Son-in-Law, who, as we have before mentioned, was ſent into 
the other part of Sp4ix. To them Cinna and Cecilins coming Legates from 
Rome, declared that the Senate was doubtful, whether after ſo many loſles 
it was convenient for e/Zmiljus to engage in a new War, and to that end 
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they produced a Decree of the Senate, whereby cAZmilins was forewarn- 
ed not to make War with the Yaccei. But he having already begun the 
War, thinking the Senate were ignorant of many things, as fir{t, that he 
h:d joyned Forces with Brutss, then that the Yaccei had aſſiſted the Ny- 
mantines with Men, Money and. Proviſion, beſides his retreat now might 
make a ſtrange alteration in Afﬀairs, there being danger, leſt rherey 
the Enemy ccntemning the Romans as fearful, all Spaiz ſhould rebel. $9 
Cinna returned without doing any thing, only wrote thus much to Rome, 
After theſe things, eAfmilius took care in a well-fortified place, to cauſe 
Machines to be built, and to lay in ſtores of Corn, Flaceus, who was 
for that year Commiſſary General of Proviſions, as he brought Viftuals. 
to the Camp, fell into a manifelt Ambuſh, from whence he freed him- 
ſelf by this cunning, he ſpread a rumour among the Soldiers, thet «AE. | 
milius had taken Palantia; at the news of which his party beginning to 
ſhout and rejoyce, the Barbarians hearing them, and believing it to be {6 
indeed, of their own accord drew off : by this policy Faccus ſaved his 
Proviſion from the Enemy. But the Siege of Pa/atia being ſtill prolong- 
ed, and food failing, Famine began ſorely to aMid&t the Romans, for not 
only all the Cattel, but many men died. Indeed the Generals, eAZmilius 
md, Brutus long bore out againſt theſe misfortunes, bravely and conſtant- 
ly ; but at length compelled to yield to them, about the laſt watch of the 
night, they gave Orders to Diſcamp ; and the Military Tribunes and 
Primipiles running up and down , urged every one to get ready to march 
by the firſt Light, ſo that doing all things in a hurry, they forſook their 
ſick and wounded men, hanging upon them, and beſceching them not to 
betray them : In ſuch confuſion they marched away, that it could only 
be ſaid, they did not flee ; the Palantines ſeveral times falling on them , 
and keeping cloſe up to them from morning till it was night, and doing 
them much detriment. As ſoon as it was dark , the Romans ſpent by 
hunger and travel, diſperſed themſelves by Companies about the Fields , 
and the Palantines , ſome Deity turning them back, went home. The 
Romans, for this ill management , depriving e/fmius of his Conſulate 
and Command, fined him beſides in a ſum of Money. The cauſe likewiſe 
between "Marcinus, and the Numantine Legates was heard in Senate ; 
theſe alledging their League with Marncinus , he transferring the fault 
upon Pompey, the former General , who had delivered over to him a 
vicious and unwarlike Army, which was therefore often overcome, and 
that he himiſelf had likewiſe made Peace with the Numantines ; he like- 
wiſe added, that it was no wonder, if this War had no good ſucceſs, 
which they had againſt all Juſtice decreed. Though the Fathers were 
equally angry with them both , yet Pompey , againſt whom there had 
been a former ſentence given, came off : But Marcinus, for being Au- 
thor of ſo baſe a Peace without their Orders, they condemned to be de- 
livered up to the Numantines, after the Example of thoſe Fathers , who 
once gave up naked to the Samnites twenty Generals , who without 
their Command had concluded a League. Mancinus being brought to 
Spain, was by Farius, 1n like manner, yielded up naked to the Numan- 
tines, but they refuſed to accept him. Againſt them Calphurnius Piſo 
was nexr Choſen General, who brought not his Army againſt \Vumantia ; 
but entring the confines of the Palantines, returned thence with an incon- 
ſiderable booty , and the reſt of the time of his Government, ſpent in 
Winters Quarters in Capert ana. 


The 
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The People of Rome offended at this Numantine War, which in all 
Mens judgement was yet like tro be more tedious, and difficult, decreed 
the other Conſulate to Cornelms Scipio newly come from Carthage, for 
they believed him the only Man by whom the Numantines &Eould be ſub- 
dued. But being under the Conſulary Age, appointed by the Law made 
in the Carthagimian War,by the Tribunes of the People, they now repealed 
that Law, and the next year again confirmed it. Thus Scipio being 
again declared Conſul haftned ro Numantis with no Army, the City 
Forces being waſted by ſo many Wars, and there being ſtrength enough 
in Spain. Yet by the Senates permiſſion he carried ſome Voluntiers from 
other Cities, and Kings, who out of particular Friendſhip went with 
him, to whom he added about five hundred Clients and Friends out of 
the City, whom liſting in one Band he called pin ixw, that is, the 
Band of Friends, all theſe amounting to about four thouſand he commit- 
ted to the leading of Buteo his Nephew, he himſelf {lendetly accompanied 
went before to the Army in Sp4iz, whom he wes informed were debau- 
ched with all majner of Idleneſs, Diſcord and Luxury: Wherefore 
knowing well enough he could never overcome his Enemies, unleſs he 
firſt throughly purged and ſuppreſſed the Vices of his Army , as ſoon 
as he came to the Camp, he thought nothing more fitting then to expel 
thence all Huckſters, Whores, and Southſaying Prieſts, to which laſt the 
Soldiers, diſmayed with ſo many unfortunate Engagements, were but too 
much addicted, forbidding for the future, the bringing any thing riot ab- 
{olutely neceſſary into the Camp, and ſtridtly prohibiting all Sacrifices for 
Divination, ſending away all Waggons of uſeleſs Baggage, and all Cattle, 
but ſuch as they could by no means be without. Nor was any one to have 
more Utenſils for dreſſing meat then a Spit, a Braſs Pot, and one Cup. 
Meats likewiſe were preſcribed Boild and Roaſted, Beds forbidden, and 
for Example himifelt firſt lay ina Hamock , he forbid the Riding upon 
Mules upon a March, for what hopes was there of their ſervice in War 
who could not walk on Foot; he likewiſe reproved thoſe had ſervants to 
anoint and bath them , jeſtingly telling them that Mules which had no 
hands wanted others to ſcrub and ſcratch them : by theſe means he re- 
claimed them all to temperance. He accuſtomed them likewiſe to a Fear 
and Reverence of his Perſon, making the accels to him, difficult 1n any un- 
juſt Petitions, having always theſe fayings in his mouth, 7h at thoſe Gene- 
rals who were ſtrict and ſevere obſervers of Laws, were ſerviceable to their 
friends, but thoſe who were eaſie and greedy of gain, only profitable to their ene> 
mies. That the Armies of t eſe might indeed h more merry, but ignorant 0 
order and obedience; but thoſe more grave,and withal more dutiful and ready upon 
all occaſion of ſervice. Nor well 
firſt exceriſed his Soldiers in a thouſand ſundry labors, daily removing about 
the Country, he cauſed to be fortified new Camps, and then demoliſhed 
them, deep ditches to be dug, and then filled up, mighty Walls to be 
Built, and then pulled down again, himſelf from Morning till Evening, 
going about and overſeeing what was done. And that noneuporta march 
(as had formetly been uſed ) might ſtraggle from the Army, he alway 
drew up in a {quare body, and when it moved, kept himſelf in continual 
motion from Front toRear, nor was it lawful for any to ſhift the place aſ- 
figned him by the General. In the midſt, as in the moſt proper place, he 
poſted the ſick and weak, commanding the Horſemen to diſmount, and 
ſet them upon their Horſes : the beaſts of burthen that were heavieſt la- 
den he divided among, the Foot : And where he intended to'lodge thoſe 
deligned 


he at all engage the Enemy till he had ' 
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deſigned for-rhe guard of the Lines that night he commanded to ſtay with. 
out at their Arms, and kept a party of Horſe ſcouting abroad for diſco: 
very, but to the reſt of the Soldiers he appointed every one their task, 
thele to dig in the Trench, thoſe to raiſe the Rampire; and others to 
pitch the Tents,. and ſet a certain and definitive ſpace of time, in which 
every thing was to be done. And when he had brought his Army into 
a due poſture of obedience, and made them patient of labor, then he re- 
moved his Camp nearer to \V#mantia., Where, according as ſome had 
uſed to do, he poſted them not in Caſtles, for he would not preſently di- 
vide his Army, nor run the hazard of a loſs at firſt, thereby to make them 
run more into Contempt, with the Enemy, who contemned them enoygh 
already. Nor did he think it convenient to engage them in Battel, till he 
ſaw both good reaſon and opportunity for the doing it, and had throughly 
ſearched into the Numantines Counſels and Deſigns. In the mean time 
he waſted all the fields behind his Camp, and from thence fetcht in all 
his Forrage and cut down the ſtanding Corn, which done, and that he 
was in a readineſs to proceed farther, his Friends adviſing him, that by a 
nearer way through the Field he might go forward to Vemantia, but 7, 
ſaid he, fear my return, the Fnemy naked, and nimble Sallying ont of the 
City have again into the City a retreat, but ours returning from forrage are 
laden with prey, and tyred, beſides they bring with them Loaden Cattle, Car- 
riapes and Baggage; and that would be a hard and unequal fight, where being 
overcome they muſt run much danger and being Vittorious yet, but little praiſe 
or profit, it being the height of madneſs to run tuto danger, for things of no 
moment. Ner was he worth the ame of a General, who unleſs compelled 
would throw the Dice of Har but he on th: contrary who when neceſſity required 
and opportuxity offered vanld undantealy throw hinzfelf upon all dangers; Adding 
hereunto this ſimilitude, that Chirurgions uſed wot to inciſe or cauterize be- 
fore they applyed Medicaments, Thele things ſaid, he Commanded his 
Colonels to lead the Army the farther way about, then making ſome 
Excurſions beyond the Camp, he came among the Zazccei, from whom 
the Numantines bought their Provitions, there preying upon all whatever 
was uſeful for the ſubſiſtence of the Camp, they gathered and hrought 
away, the reſt heaped together and burnt. In the Country of the Palan- 
tines was a place called Caplaninm, there the Palatini, upon a certain hill 
laid Ambuſh, and with ancther party openly provoked S$7p:0's Forragers. 
Scipio Commands Rntilizs Rufus, who was then Miitary Tribune (-and 
hath likewiſe writ a Hiſtory of theſe things) that taking four Troops of 
Horſe he ſhould break the Enemies charge. Rufus, they giving ground, 
preſſed on too immoderately, ſo that mixing with the flyers,they were got 
together to the hill, where when he diſcovered the Ambuſh, he gave ad- 
vice to his Horſemen not to think of following or preſſing forward, but 
keeping their ground and order with their Lances at full length to keepoff 
the Enemy : ButScipio who yet a great way off, had perceived that Rufus 
had already run beyond his Orders, ſollicitous of the event, immediately 
followed and found himſelf likewiſe taken in the ſnare ; wherefore he 
commanded they ſhould both ways charge the Enemy, and having thrown 
their Javelins, make their retreat not all in a huddle, but by degrees and 
keeping their Ranks, and by this means he brought his Horle off ſafely in- 
to the plain. Afterwards knowing for certain that near the paſſage of a 
River whoſe Ford was troubleſome and Muddy they had laid another trap 
for him, he drew off, by a way farther indeed about, but not fo fit for 


Ambuſhes. And becauſe of the heat of the weather marching by night, 
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ſinking ſeveral Wells, he found the waters of many of them bitter, {6 
that thence though very hardly the Men got ſafely off, but ſome of the 
Horſes and Cattel died with thirſt. As he ren rhrough the Country of 
the Caucet, whom Zucullus had with ſo much treachery abuſed, he cauſed 
Proclamation to be made that the Caucer might with all ſafety return to 
their habitations, thence he went and wintred on the Contines of the 
Numantines, whither F2urths Nephew to Maſſaniſſa came to him out 
of Africa with twelve Elephants, fitted with Archers and Slingers to gaul 
the Enemy in Front. In theſe places by frequent incurſions, waſting and 
foraging the Country the Enemy laid cloſe Ambuſh for him. The con- 
veniency of the place prompted them to the deſign. There was a Town 
almoſt quite encompaſſed round with a ſlimy Marſh, but only on one ſide 
where there was a Valley, and in that Valley the Ambuſh lay hid ; $ipio's 
Soldiers were ſo divided that part entred the Town, began to Plunder, 
others kept about on horſe back, whom thoſe from the Ambuſh riſing up- 
on eaſily routed. Scipio who by chance ſtood without the Village near 
the Colours, commanded back by ſound of Trumpet thoſe got into the 
houſes, and firſt with about a thouſand running in to the relief of the 
baggage horſes, and many out of the Town coming to joyn with him, 
he forced the Enemy to turn their backs but not following at all 
the chaſe, retreated himſelf into his Trenches with the loſs but of few on 
both ſides. 


Not long after having pitched two Camps near Aumantia ( one of 
which he committed to the care of his brother 72x45, and the other 
commanded himſelf) when the Numantines drawing out, often pro- 
voked the Romans to fight, he icorned and laughed at them, faying, it 
would. redound much to his diſhonor if he ſhould chuſe rather to fight 
then reduce by famine men made furious by utter deſpair, therefore to 
beſiege them the cloſer he drew ſeven Ditches round the City, and ſent 
Letters to his Friends ſignifying how.many and what forces they ſhould 
ſend to him, which when they came he divided into ſeveral parts, and 
ſoon after divided his whole Forces into ſeveral bodies, appointing each 
their Leaders, and Commanding them to incloſe the City with a Trench 
and Palliſadoes. The Circuit of \\Vumantia was twenty four Fur- 
longs, but that of his Trench above twice as much. Now every 
party had their diſtint work ſer out to them, with orders that if 
the Enemy made any onſet, they ſhould give the ſignal by day a red cloth 
hanging on a long ſpear, and by night fire, that torthwith he or Maxi 
mus his brother might run in to their help. The work being brought to 
that forwardneſs that if the Enemy attempted any thing they might repulle 
him, he dug another ditch without that, and faſtning thereon Palifadoes, 
built a Wall eight foot thick, and ten foot high below the battlements 
round which he raiſed Towers, at one hundred and twenty foot diſtance 
fromeach other, and becauſe he could notrunthe Wall over the marſh, he 
threw up a bank in height and breadth equal to it, which ſerved inſtead 
of a Wall, and S:ip0 is in my Judgment, the firſt that ever begirt a City, 
not. refuſing to fight him, with a Wall. Burt belides all this the River 
Darius running through his Fortifications was =P convenient for the 
Townſmen, as well to bring them what they wanted, as for the tranſport- 
ing of Men, whether by ſwimming, or in little Boats, in which they pri- 
vately ſtole by the Romans, either with Sails, the wind blowing freſh ; 


or which Oars down the Stream. When therefore by reaſon of the larg: 
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neſs and violence of the Waters no way could be found to make a Bridge 
over, inſtead thereof he built two Caſtles, from which he drew over 
* Beams of Timber faſtned together with Cordage, quite athwart the 
River, there were likewiſe very thick upon the Timvers, faſtned very 
ſharp Ironslike Spear-heads, which moved about by the force of the Water 
ſuffered none to paſs, whoeither by Swimming or Diving, or -Boat had 
deſign to deceive the Enemy : For it was Sipio's chief defire that none co- 
ming to them from abroad they might be 1gnorant of all was done, and 
wanfboth intelligence and ſupplies. After all the works were perfeted, 
and the Catapults, Croſsbows and other Engins 'raiſed upon the Towers 
and the Bulwarks, well ſtored with Stones, Darts and Javelins, and the 
Archers and Slingers placed in the Towers, he diſpoſed meſſengers quite 
round the Lines, who taking the word from one another might give it 
about, asany thing hapned, he gave order likewiſe, that the firſt 1 ower 
that was aſſaulted by the Enemy ſhould firſt ſhow their Colours, and then 
others by the ſame Example do the like, that by the moving of this ſign, 
and the word going about by the meſſengers he might know the certain 


' eaule of every _ "Then Muſtring his forces and finding he had ſixty 
0 dl 


thouſand men, he ſo divided them, that one half had charge of the guard 
of the wall, and if need were might be” ready for other ſervice, twenty 
thouſand upon occaſion to fight for the wall, and ten thouſand for their 
reſerve, who had likewiſe their poſt aſſigned them z but none without 
the Generals Command was to change his Poſt, ſo that upon any ſignal 
given, every man was ready at his ſtand : with ſo much diligence did Scipio 
order all things. In the mean time the Numantines made ſeveral aſſaults 
upon the guards of the Wall, but then immediately, not without horror, 
they beheld aſſiſtance come from all parts, the ſignals made, the meſſen- 
gers running, thoſe appointed for defence of the Walls leaping up, the 
Trumpets from the Towers ſounding a charge, ſo that in an inſtant, all 
that whole circuit of fifty furlongs was put into a formidable. poſture. 
The whole round of which _- continually went both day and night be- 
lieving his Enemies thus incloled and wanting both Proviſions, Arms and 
Men,could not very long make oppoſition. In the mean time Rerogeres a moſt 
valiant Numantine, whole Surname was Canraunins, taking with him five 
friends whom he had wrought his parties ift the enterpriſe, as many ſer- 
vants, and a like number of Horles in a cloudy and very dark night paſ- 
ſing cloſely over the {pace between the Town and the Trenches, with a 
little Bridge to be ſet together, that he brought with him, gets with his 
friends upon the Enemies Works, and having {lainthe Sentinels, drew over * 
the Marks by the ſame Bridge, and ſending back the ſervants, they forth- 
with diſperſed themſelves among the Towns of the Arvacei, and in the 
manner of ſuppliznts with Olive-branches in their hands, befought them 
to aſſiſt their kinsfolks the Numantines; but many out of fear of the Ro- 
mans, without hearing them commanded them to depart their Territories. 
But the youth of Zxtia (a rich Town about three hundred furlongs di- 
ſtant from Varia ) pittying the Numantines condition, urged their 
City to ſend them aid, whereof S:1p/o having certain intelligence from the . 
Semiors of the City, taking with him a nimble party, in eight hours time 
flies to Zz#tia, and by break of day begirting the City commanded the 
heads and ringteaders of the youth to be delivered up to him, and when 
they made anlwer, that they were broken out and fled, threatned by a He- 
rald to Sack the City unleſs they were delivered up, wherewith terrified 
they brought out about forty to him, whoſe hands having cut off he m_—_— 
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ed away with his Forces, and by the next morning again recoyered his 
Camp. 


Hereupon the Numantines a_—_ with hunger , ſent five men to XX, 


Sipio, to try whether if they yielded, they mightbe received with favour 
and clemency ; the chief of this Deputation called fvarus , began to difſ- 


courſe ina brave and lofty manner, of the Inſtitutions and Valour of the * 


Numantines ; adding, they had not been guilty of any delinquency, ſince 

only for their Wives and Childrens ſakes, and the Liberty of their Coun- 

try, they were fallen into thele miſeries. /Yherefore it would be an attion 

worthy thee, O Scipio (faid he) who art famed for a man of admirable gene- 

roſity, to ſpare a brave and worthy people like ours, and not impoſe harder 

Conditions than humanity is able to bear on men, who ſadly experienced the 

change of Fortune ; for it is no more in our powers, but thine, by propoſins 

moderate Conditions to ſave our City, by accepting or ſurrender , or elſe by 
fiehting to ſuffer us utterly to periſh. Avarus having thus ſpoken, Scipro 
(before well aſſured of the Cities diſtreſs by the Captives ) made no 0- 
ther anſwer, but that they mult deliver up the City and their -Arms ; 
which being told to the Numantines,the Citizens already enough enraged 
(as men that were reſolute to enjoy - their Liberty, and ſubmit tono others 

Empire) now by thele provoking miſeries made more violent and hierce, 
flew Avarss, and his tellow Deputies, as-the Meſſengers of ul News , 
and perhaps , as ſuſpeQting them to have made ſome private bargain for 
their own ſafety. Nor long after all manner-of food- being ſpent ,, and 
neither Corn, nor Cattel, nor Herbs left, firſt (as in clole ſieges has often 
happened) they fed upon boiled Hides ; which being likewiſe conſumed , 
they minced finall the flz{hof dying men, and devourelit, but their ſto- 
mach ſoon loathing the fleſh of theſe ſick men, the ſtronger began to lay 
hands upon the weaker. In ſhort, there was no miſery to be imagined 
which they did not endure; their minds made fierce and bloody by this 
food, and their bodies oppreſſed with hunger and plague ; having long 
time negleQed themſelves, they grew rough and ſhaggy, and in all points 
reſembled wild Bzaſts. In this lame2atable condition they delivered then- 
ſelves up to $:i9/0 ; by whoſe Command th2y on2 day brought all their 
Arms into one place, and were appointed on the next day to aſſemble 
themſelves in another ; but thev thought that day long; many yet out of 
deſire of Liberty,profeſſing they wiſhed for death,and on that day only ask- 
ing for ſome kind of death to be appointed them ; ſo much Love of Li- 
berty was therein a ſmall and a barbarous City ; for when before the 
War they were bur eight thouſand, with how frequent {laughters. did they 
afift the Romans ? How often upon good terms did they-enter into 
Leagues,which the Romans would not afterwards ratifie or maintain? How 
often did they provoke to Battel this laſt Roman. General, belieging them 
with threeſcore thouſand men ? But he had fo much knowledge in Military 
Afﬀairs, that he would not engage in fight with wild Beaſts, but chaſe 
rather to reduce them by Famine, the only way to tame thoſe creatures, 
and by which they at-laſt were tame and broken. Wheretore when 1 
conſidered, that the Numantines with ſo few Soldiers, ſo conſtantly held 
out ſv lating a Siege, I thought it would have heen a crime to have pa{t 
by the particulars of it in ſilence. , Surrendry being therefore made, many 
of them ſlew themſelves in what manner they beſt thought fit ; the relt 
*-:3-l-d on the third day in the place appointed, with Bodies like Car- 

x bruitiſh kind of Countenance, their Bcdies covered with filth and 
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naſtineſs, their Hair ſhaggy, - their Garments foul, tattered and loathſome. 
ly ſtinking ; {o that in that condition they appeared miſerable to their ve- 
ry Enemies, though the ſick ſtruck horror into all that looked upon them; 
for with anger, grief and labour, and a mutual conſciquineſs of having 
fed. on Humane Fleſh, their very Eyes looked fiery and bloody. Fifty 
of them only reſerved forhis Triumph, S$ip:o fold the reſt under the yoke, 
The Town he levelled with the ground. Thus this Roman General ſub- 
verted two famous Cities. Carthage by Decree of the Senate (leſt the 
power and ſtrength of the City and Empire, and conveniency of its Situ- 
ation, ſhould invite them to War) and Vumartia, a {mall one, and not 
very populous, without ſo much as the peoples knowledge ; whether he 
believed it the ſenſe of the Commonwealth, whether out of a ſudden rage 
and anger againſt thoſe people; or rather (as many think) ta gain him- 
ſelf two Illuſtrious Sirnames from the ruines of the two Cities ; for even 
to this day the Romans call him, the African and the Numantine, from the 
deſtruftion and ruine of thoſe two Cities. Having divided the Lands of 
the Numantines among the Neighbours , and gone a progreſs through 
the- other Cities to adminiſter uitice , and rhreatned or fined thoſe 
which had any way beentheir Aſſociates, he returned home. 


The Romans according to Cuſtom ſent ten Senators to thoſe people, 
whom either S$:pio now , or -B-utus before, had ſubdued either by ſur- 
rendry , or force of Arms, to eſtabliſh Order, and ſertle all Aﬀairs in 
Peace. In ſucceeding times, new ſtirs ariſing, Calpharnins Piſo was ſent 
thither General, whom Servilinus Galba ſucceeded. But when Ztaly was 
oppreſſed with the Cimbrian War, and $:ci/y again with that of rhe 
Slayes; they ſent no Forces into air, but only Lieutenants, who as far 
as they were able, kept all things in quiet. The Cimbrians being driven 
out of /taly, 7. Diains coming, thither , flew twenty thouſand of the 
Yatcei, and tranſplanted the Town of Zremi(um, always unfaithful to the 
Romans, from a ftrong ſituation unto the Plain, commanding the Inha- 
bitants to live without any Fortifications. Then after ſeven Months Siege 
he took the City Colexda by ſurrendry, and fold all the Citizens with their 
Wives and Children. Not far from Co/eada dwelt a mixture -of ſeveral 
people of the Celtiberians, whom AMarizs, five years before, when he had 
made uſe of them againſt the Luſitanians, had by conſent of the Senate 
there appointed Habitations. Theſe through want, hving on thievery , 
Didius, by conſent of the ten Commiſſhoners , who were not yet gone, 
approved the ſettlement and ſignified to their Leaders, that he would to 
thoſe wanted, aſſign the Lands of the Inhabitants of Colexda, which pro- 
poſition they eagerly accepting , he preſently commanded them with 
their Wives and Children to come to the diviſion of the Land: when they 
were come, he commanded his Soldiers to come out of his Camp, and 
them to go in, the men apart from the Women and Children, for that 
he would takea Roll of their Names, to compute how much Land was to 
be divided. They being all gone within the Lines ; the Soldiers ſurround- 
ing them, put them all to the Sword , for which things he likewiſe tri- 
umphed. The Celtiverians again rebelling: Flaccus was ſent againſt 
them, who with the ſlaughter of twenty thoufand ſuppreſſed them. But 
in the City of Belzeda, the people inclining to a defeCtion, and the Senate 
demurring upon it, and {+ nad , the people burnt them all in their 
Seats, of which Villany, F/accus at his coming finding out the Authors pu- 
niſhed them. Theſe are the AQtions of the Romans againſt the Spaniards, 
which I have found moſt worthy of Memory. In 
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In latter time when Sia and Cirra, being at variance raiſed Arms 
and conſpired againſt. their Country, Q. Sertorinus being of Cinna's party 
and choſen: General gf Sai», fhirred up. that whole Provinge againit the 
Romans, 'and having get together a mighty Army, and foxtned a kind of 
a Senate out of his Friends, with great courage and confidence was abqut 
to march towards the City. At which the Fathers terrified, they ſent twy 
pony ry famous Gongral of ale own order fo —_ with 
one ſtrong Army, Ca. Pompey ,Witly another go divert fiim from Ay ; 
yet laborke for ſtrength afrer the late Civil War Tm thn p< of 
Sertoriys party ſkew him and made himſelf General of the FxaQtion who 
being by Pompey overcome in battel and ſlain, that War which had ſtruck 
a great terror among the Romans, was ended : but of this we have written 
more accurately in Sy/a's Civil Wars, After Syl{z's death, C.Ceſar was 
created General in Si with power to make War as he ſhould think fic 
againft any that ſeemed to ſtagger, or were never.yet ſybdued} to the Ro- 
man Power. After him O&av4ees Ceſar Son of Caius, Surnamed Ap, 
reduced ſome people which had again rebelled, from which tinie the Ro- 
mans (as 1 ſuppoſe) divided beria which they now call Spain into 
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* three parts, ſending Prztors intoeach of them, two of which are nomi- ; T*raconety 
ſis, Beetica, 


nated by the Senate, and the third appointed by the Emperor. Luficania, 
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I He vccaſion of this IVar briefly rehearſed, TI. Hannibal paſſes the 
Alpes, takes Turme, twice defeats Scipio , /lay's Flaminius , and 

deſtroys his whole Army. Ill. Centenius defeated by him : the City in 
great fear make Fabius Dictator. IV. The Battel at Cannz, Yarro's Cow- 
ardiſe. V. The Peoples fear after the defeat at Cannx : The Senates 
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Courage ;_ 4nd Hannibal's cruelty. VI. Several Roman Allies revolt to 
Hannibal. Gracchus the Proconſul lain. VI. Capua beſieged by the Ro 
ans. Hannibal to, divert that Siege, marches direttly to Rome, the Cities 
fears ; Nevertheleſs he returns, having only viewed it. + VII Hannibal's 
Stratagems defeated by Claudius, Capua taken by the Romans. IX: Titia 
taken and recovered : Salatia revolts from Hannibal, | X. 7he Conſuls 
Fulvius 4d Marcellus fair, yet. Hannibal's Affairs grow worſe and worſe; 
XI. Aſdrubal, Hannibal's brother, with the Army he brought out of Spain 
totally routed. XII. Hannibal quitting all the reſt of Italy, retires among 
the Brutians, and in vain expects aid from Carthage. XII. Scipio /ails 
with an Army into Africa : ſeveral of the Brutians fall off from Hanni- 
bal. XIII. He is recalled home, his cruelty at his departure, and the end 
of this War. 


. of Sainhe led his Forces into /taly, during the full ſixteen 
years that he there continued in Arms, acting, and in his 
turn ſuffering all- the extremities of War; till by his fellow 
Citizens (his own Country being in jeopardy) he was re- 
called, and by the Romans driven out of Zaly,'thall be the Subject of this 
Book 3 and though the cauſes, both of the breaking outz and of the carry- 
ing on this War into Zaly, as well what in reality they- were, as what was 
openly pretended ,- be in the Spaniſh Hiſtory- moſt accurazely declared ; 
yet.it will not be amiſs for the refreſhing the Readers Memory , to make 
lome ſhort reheatlal. Amilcar, firnamed Barcas, Father of this Haxnibal, 
inthat War waged between the Romans and Carthaginians in Scily, was 
General of the Carthaginian Forces z and being for his ill ConduCt accuſed 
by his Enemies, and thereof doubtful, he ſo managed Affairs, that befors 
rendring any account of his former charge, h2 was created General a- 
gainſt the Numidians. In which War , becauſe he much advanced the 
Commonwealth, and by Gifts and Rapines pleaſed that Army, he was 
firſt ſent -by the Carthaginian people to Cadiz, whence croſſing aver 
that Strait into Sp4/z, by ſending many rich Preſents out of the Spoil of 
that Country into Carthage , he reconciled himſelf to the people, ſtriving 
by all means-to wipe off the Memory of the Sicilian Ignominy. At 
length having ſubdued many People, and got great Glory , he drew on 
the Carthaginians, with a hope and deſire of poſſeſſing all Sp4iz, as a 
thing eaſily efetted ; whereupon the Saguntines, and other Greeks, in- 
habiting $p4#», ſought for retuge to the Romans : Whereupon it was a- 
greed between the Romans and Carthaginians, and ratihed by Writings, 
that the Bounds of the Carthaginian Dominion ſhould be the River /be- 
rus. After which Barcas ſetling in Spain the Afﬀairs of the ſubdued Peo- 
ple, was in a certain Battel ſlain; and {drubat , the Son-in-Law of Bar- 
cas , ſubſtituted in his place, who being likewiſe (as he was hunting ) 
killed by a Slave , whofe Maſter he had put to death ; the third from 
them, who for his skill in, and love of warlike Aﬀairs, was choſen Ge- 
neral by the Army ; was this Hazznibal, the Son of Barcas, and Brother 
to Adrubi/'s Wife, a young man indeed : but who had lived all his time 
with his Father or Brother-m-Law ; and having now the Command gi- 
ven by the Soldiery , the Carthaginian people approved it ; and fo this 
Hannibal, of whom I am about to write, was declared General for the 
Carthaginians againſt the Spaniards ; who perceiving his Fathers friends 
expoſed 
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expoſed to the deſigns and-malice of.their Enemies). who deſpiſing' his 


Youth, began'to ſer things on foot againit them, nor:being igaorane; bur 
their *dzngers would one day" fall upon: his own: head, That- out” of the 
ick fear lie' might acquire and eſtabliſh freedom 'and fecuriry for 

imfelf ; he deviſed how'to 'embroil his Country in'a-War ; and think. 
mginone more fit for his'parpoſe , more laſting, -nor likely to be more 
thr his Glory ,” thana War with the Romans; the very attempting which, 
thotigh he ſucceeded ill, would get him no ſmall Renown (to omit the 
report ſpread abroad, that when a Boy”, 'his Fathet made him 1wear at 
the Altar, never to-be at peace with the Romans Y he reſolved; notwith- 
ſtanding the League , to croſs over the Zberss', which Te' thus found oc- 
caſioh to effeQ-:+ He ſet on ſome to acouſe the Saguntines, and plied the 
Senate with frequent Letters ; alledging that the Romans ſolicited all Spai; 
to revolt; till at length he obtained leave to deal with the Saguntines, as 
he himſelf thought fit : ſo he croſſed the 7berus, and utterly raſed the Ci- 


fy of the Saguntines. Thus were all the Leagues made between the Ros 


mans and Carthaginians, ſince the Sicilian War, utterly broken. 


' - But-what Hannibal and othevs, either Carthaginian or Roman Generals, 
did in Spain, the Spanith Hiftory declares : He gathefing together yaſt 
multitudes of Africans, Celtiberians, and many other Nations, delivering 
over-Spain to his Brother A/ar=bal, and climbing over the Pyrencari Hills, 
catie into Ce/tica, whith is now-called G//ica, leading with him ninety 
thonfand Footmen, twelve thouſand Horſe, and ſevenand thirty Elephants, 
and joyning to'him ſome Gauls, partly gained by Gold , partly by Pro- 
miſes-, and partly 'by Force , lead them along with him : whence pro- 
ceeding on his March , when he came to the Apes, though he ſaw no 
aſcent nor paſſage (for all before him ſeemed craggy and inacceſſible ) 
yet with a ſtrange confidence of mind , which no labour could make 


bend, he ſetled himſelf to go forward ; and finding all the paſſages ſtop'd 


with deep Snow, and Ice congealed together,thawing it by kindling mighty 
Fites, and quenching the Aſhes with Water and Vinegar, and then break- 
ing the ſcorched and cleaving Rocks with Iron Hammers and oben , 
by little and little lefſened them , and opened himſelf a way, which to 
this day lyes ſo, and is called Hannibals panngy. But when hunger be- 
gan to afflit his Army, he with more ſpeed lead them on , whilſt none 
yet knew of his cotning into /a/y. After ſix Months ſpent after his de- 
parture from Spain , with great difficulty and the loſs of many men, he 
11 the end got down from the Mountains into the Plain ; where giving his 
Army ſome ſhort reſt, he went and took 7arime, a City of the Gauls,which 
beitig gained by ſtorm, and the Captives (to ſtrike a terrour into the reſt 
of the Gauls) all ſlain, he marched his Army to the £r:danns (now called 
Po) whereabouts the Romans; at that time waged War againſt the Boian 
Gauls. P. Cornelius Scipio , the Roman Conſul, then ſent ro wage War 
againſt the Carthaginians in Sai», hearing of Hannibal's being gone in- 
to /taly;, leaving Spain, and the Command of that Army to his Brather 
Cz, Scipio, fatled into * Hetruria; from whence making haſte, and ga- 
thering together all the force he could, he got to the Po before Hannibal 
paſſed it ; and ſending Marlins and Artilins, who commanded in the War 
againſt the Boians to Rome (for the Conluls being preſent, their Commiſ- 
ſion was at an end) and joyning their Forces with his, drew up his Army 
to give Battel to Hannibal, The Fight being begun by the light armed 
Darters and Horſemen, the Romans circumvenzed by the Africans, fled 
tO 
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to their Tents, and next night having firſt broke down the Bridge ,0- 
yer the Po, retreated to Placentia, a uu well fortified ; but Hannibal 
. making a new Bridge, brought his Army likewiſe over. Theſe brave 
Exploits, after his coming down from the pes into the Plain, ſtood him 
not in little ſtead among the Tranſalpine Gauls , who thought him an 
invincible Leader, and a man toall whoſe attempts Fortune thowed her 
ſelf favourable and propitious ; which Renown to increaſe among theſe 
Barbarians already aſtoniſhed, with admiration of him, and therefore 
calily to be deceived ; he often changed his Habit and Hair, which dai- 
ly was by ſome new Artifice prepared and coloured, ſo that paſſing 
: Motor? their Country, he ſometimes appeared like an old , ſometimes 
like a young, and ſometimes like a middle aged man ; fo, that ſeeing 
him continually varying from himſelf , they torthwith judged Divine 
Nature'to be in him. Sexzpronius, the other Conſul, who was then in 
Sicily, having certain intelligence of theſe things, came to Scipio by Sea, 
and ſets down within forty Furlongs of his Colleague, and now all 
things were prepared for the next days Battel. Oaly tlie River 7rebia 
ran between, which the Romans before 'it was light on a cold and mizling 
Winters Morning, paſſed over almolt up to the breaſt in Water, whilit 
Hannibal till the ſecond hour refreſhed his Solders in their Tents. The 
two Conſuls ſo drew up their Army, that they might be on the Wings , 
placing the ſtouteſt of their Foot in the main Body. Fannibal oppoled 
his Elephants to the Horle, and his Foot to the Phalanx, and command- 
ed his Horſe to ſtand (till. behiad the Elephants, till he gave them the 
Signal. The Batrels being joyned, the Roman Horle affrighted with the 
ſight and. ſmell of the Etephants, to which they were unaccuſtomed , 
diſperſed all abroad and fled ; but the Foot, though tiff with cold, ſoak- 
ed in, Water, and tired and broken with continual watchings, yet with 
couragious hearts flew upon thoſe Monſters, and cutting them crols the 
Nerves, wounded them , and had doubtleſs put to flight. his Foot, had 
not Hannibal, giving his Signal to his Horſemen, tent them to flank 
the Enemy : For then the Roman Foat left naked by their Horſe, whom 
the terrour of the Elephants had ſcattered, and oppreſſed by multitudes , 
fearing to be incloled by their Enemies, took a ſpeedy flight towards 
their Camp. Then were many of the Foot intercepted by the Horſe , 
'and others that reached the River, ( which was not a little ſwelPd with 
the Snow melted by the heat of the Sun ) were ſwallowed in the 
Stream , the depth of the Water not giving them foothold , nor their 
heavy Armour ſuffering them to ſwim. Scjp/0 following them, and 
{till encouraging his Soldiers, was very near ſlain, arid deſperately 
wounded , brought with much difficulty to Cremona. Near Placentia 
was a little Caſtle , which Hazzibal! going to ſtorm , with the loſs of 
forty of his men, went off himſelf wounded. After which both Armies 
betook themſelves to Winter Quaxters, $ipio in Cremona and Palantia, 
and Hzznibal about the Po. , The Romans hearing of this defeat given 
near the Po (for before Hannibals coming they had been worlted by the 
Boians) enrolled a new Army in the City, which accounting thole at the 
Po, compleated thirteen Legions , and twice as many they commanded 
from their Allies. Some of theſe they thought fit to ſend into Sparz, 
ſometo Sardinia (for there they were at War too) and ſome into Scily 
the greater part which were left behind the Conſuls Cz. Serv:lizs, and 
Flaminins (who ſueceeded Scipio and Sexypronius) led againſt [Tanmibal , 
1nd Scipio as Proconſul failed into Spain. Flamininvs with thirty yr 
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ſand Foot, and three thouſand Horſe had the Guard of /aly, within the 
Appennine, which alone is properly called /raly , tor the Appennine from 
the middle cf the Alpes ſtretches it ſelf to the Sea ; on the right hand of 
which lyes that part, which is truly called ray; that on the lett hand to. 
wards the Ionian Sea now indeed is raly (for Hetruria is now likewiſe 
taly) but part of ittowards the Ionian Sea Coaſts is inhabited by Greeks, 
and part by Gauls, who once making War upon the Romans, burnt the 
City ; and whom Camillus purſuing tothe Appennine ; Iam of the opinion, 
that croſſing thoſe Hills, they then leated themſelves upon the Ionian Sea, 
and made that their Country , whence part of that Region1s to this day 
called the Italizn Gaul. But to proceed, the Romans having now at 
the .ſame time many powerful Armies in ſeveral =_ » Hannibal 
having thereof intelligence,. very ſecretly upon the firſt approach of the 
Spring, entred Hetruria, waſting that whole Country , and drawing to- 
wards the City, ſtruck a mighty terrour in the Romans, who had now 
no Army there to oppole him ; yet of thoſe that remained, they levyed 
eight rhouſand men, whom for want of other Magiſtrates, they gave 
Centenins the Command of, a private man indeed, but of the Patritian 
Race, and ſent him into Hmbria to-the Pleſtine Marſh to guard that paſ- 
ſage, which was the neareſt way to the City. In the mean time Flami- 
mins, who with thirty thouſand men kept the interior Ztaly , hearing 
of Hannibal's celerity ; and being afraid of the City, forthwith removes 
his Camp; and giving his Army no reſt, being a man ignorant of War- 
like Afairs; and who by pride and popular boaſting came to be choſen 
to this Command , by great journies haſtens towards Hannibal, with 
reſolution to fight him as ſoon as poiſible. Hannibal, who knew the 
mans *furious temper , and unskilfulneſs in War, pitch'd his Tents 
behind a certain Mountain and Marſh , and hid all his Horſe, and 
Light. Armed Men in the Valley. - In the Morning at break of day, 
Flaminins ſeeing the Enemies Tents, ſtayed there a {mall while to re- 


* freſh his Army, and threw up a Trench; which done, he drew up his 


Army in Battel, before they had yet recovered ſtrength, after ſo much 
labour and watching : but when the Ambuſhes roſe upon them on all 
ſides, then penn'd in between the Mountains and the Lake , and 6n both 


- ſides charged by their Enemies ; the Conſul himſelf, and twenty thouſand 
. with him were flain.. The remaining;ten thouſand , who had fled toa 


certain Village, fortified by Nature , Maharba!, one of Hannibal”s Com- 
manders, who had himſ:1f gained great Renown in War, ſceing he 
could not eaſily .vanquiſh them by force, and thinking it not prudence to 
engage with deſperate men, perſwaded them to lay down their Arms, . 
engaging upon his Honour, they ſhould all have free leave to go whither 
they pleaſed. They having thereupon laid down their Arms, he carried 
them naked to /7anibal, who denying that Maherbal had any power 
without his Orders to promiſe any thing , ſuch of the Aſſociates as he 
found, he treated with all kindneſs, and diſmiſſed without any ranſom, 
by this Clemency , enticing and alluring the Cities to his party, 
but all the Romans he kept Priſoners. Among the Auxiliary Gauls, 
that by gain he might ſweeten them, he likewiſe divided part of the prey , 
and then began to march on, 


The Fame of theſe things coming to Sexvilins the Conſul, who lay in 
his ſtanding Camp near the Po, he.with forty thouſand men made haſte 
towards Hetruria. Centenins (till with his eight thouſand men kept his 


Poſt. 


| ing, and wrote to his Friends at Rome, that Fabius through 
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over it , and Centenius SuarGing the Paſſage, diligently enquired of the 
Chief of his Guards, if there were any way to go about the Mountain , 
and though they told him they were'no way paſſible, but all was rougt 
and craggy ; yet. he commanded 4/a4arbal, with ſome Light Armed 
Men to tetch a compaſs about the Mountain, and about the ſame time 
that he conjectured he might have recovered the tops of the Hills, charged 
Ceptenius in Front ; and whilſt they were,diſputing' it, Uaharbal having 
ſtoutly recovered the tops ,of the Hills, with 'great ſhouts-and cla- 
mour ſhows himſelf, Then the flight 'of the Romans , and the 
em. 164 of them was great , three thouſand were flain,; and: eight 
hundred taken Priſoners , gþe: reſt hardly eſcaping. The news. of ok 
ſlaughter being brought to Xome, they were in a dreadful fear left Haw- 
ziba/ ſhould now march direaly to the City, wherefore they mann'd 
their Walls, and furniſhed them with Darts; and the Old Men armed , 
and for want of Arms, they took out of the Temples ſuch , as being 
taken in former Wars, had been there hung up for Trophies; and- ac- 
cording to their Cuſtom in all extremities, they created Fabius Maximus 
Dictator. - But Hznzibal, God averting him, turned off toward the IToni- 
an Sea, and waſting all their Coaſts, got avaſt prey. S:rvi/ius the Con- 
ſul oppoſing himſclt to Hannibal, came to Arminium, and that he might 
keep thoſe Gauls, not yet alienated in their fidelity, ſtaid with his Army 
one days march from thence,: till Fabivs the DiQtator coming , ſent Ser- 
vilius, who after the creation of a DiQtator, had no more power either 
as Conſul or General, to Rome; and himſelf followed FHznibal cloſe at 
the heels ; bur yet forbearing toengage him, though often provoked to 
it, thinking it enough, if warily watching him, he prevented him from 
belieging any Towns. Hannibal, the whole Country being waſted, be+ 
an to be in want, wherefore ranging it over once more , and for many 
ys drawing up his Forces, he endeavoured to tempt Fabixs to fight, But 
the Ditator made no ſhow of having any thoughts to engage him , 
though Minutins Rufus, General of his Hoxle, diſaliowed this proceed- 
hes and 
cowardiſe declined Battel. But it happened that Fabius going to Rowe 
to perform the uſual Sacrigces , Minutins fought a ſet Battel with FHan- 
nibal, wherein he ſeemed to have the better z whereupon grown more 
furious, he wrote to the Senate, acculing #bius, that he, had no mind to 
overcome. The Senate at #b:us return ta the Army, thereupon made 

the Power equal berween the DiQtator and Maſter of the Horſe : So the 
divided the Forces between them, and pirch'd their Camps apart , —_ 
ſedfaſt in his own opinion. Fabizs , that Hannibal was to be dealt with 
by temporizing, Kill vexing him, and taking care that he did no miſchief. 
M:nutins, that he was preſently to be fought with : But when hea while 
after engaging Hannibal, Fabius, who lay ſtill with his Forces, well fore- 
ſeeing what after hapaed, received 42:»ntius's Soldiers put to flight and 
repulſed, Hannibal purſuing them , thereby ſecuring Minatius from a 
very rue ſlaughter ; and being nothing lels kind to him, notwithſtand- 
ing all his- falſe accuſations; then, I lay, Minutizs of his own accord 
condemning his own want of knowledge, reſigning his Command, dehi- 
vered his part of the Army up to Fabins: Which paſſages Auguſtus in 
after times often remembred , who was himſelf wary of fighting , and 
choſe rather to prevail by Policy than Power. Fabius no leſs diligent- 
ly than before watch'd Hannibs!”s motions , hindring him from for- 
Hh raging; 
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Poſt. Hannibal viewing the Pleſtine Marſh, and the Mme hanging 
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ll ragling parties, not in a ſhort time to reduce - Hannibal tg 
hit of Provificns Till both Armies drawing nigh to certain ſtraits ; 
which Hannibal foreſaw not, Fabius ſent before four thouſand men, why 
forthwith poſſeſſing themſelves of the ſtraits, he himſelf pitch'd his 
Camp' upon a certain Hill on the other fide, where he lay ſecure. F7,,. 


raging ; and though Gecliaing a general Engagement, till falling wpon 
| 
| 


. »yibal ſeeing himſelf thus _elagnd , being ſhur in one ſide by Fabius's Ar. 
c 


my, andon the other by tho ded the paſſes, was ſtruck with fuch 
2 violent fear, as he never had been before ; for he ward rag no 
way of eſcape, all other places being craggy and inacce : So that 
pairing how-to get loole from Fabivs, being fo cloſe block'd up, in 
this fear and trouble of mind , he cauſed ye thouſand Priſoners (left 
taking the op ity of this __ danger, they might raiſe ſome Tu- 
mult and diſorder ) . to be killed in cold blood. Then he commandeq 
Torches to be tyed to the Horns of all the Cattle he had in the Camp, 
whereof there were abundance ; and the next night ſetting on flame 
the Torches, and putting out all other Fires in the Camp, committed ir 
to the care of the ſtouteſt young men in his Army, to drive them 
the craggy ways, between theſtraits and Fabins's Camp, with all they 
olence they could. The Oxen | IR forward by their Drivers, and 
ſcorched with the Flame of the Torches, run up with great fury amo 
the Craggs and Precipices, and when any of them fell down, wi 
reater violence they ſtrove to clamber up again. The Romans, who were 
on both ſides, when they ſaw a aq lence and darkneſs in Fannibal's 
Camp, and perceived many lights ſhining in ſeveral places among the 
Mountains, could not plainly, eſpecially being in the night, diſcover what 
the buſineſs ſhould be. Fabius indeed ſuſpeRted ſome device of Hanni- 
bals, but being certain of nothing, kept within his Trenches. But thoſe 
ſet for the Guard of the ſtraits, thinking (which was all he wiſhed they 
would do) that Hannibal fled,” and was —_— his eſcape over the tops 
of the Mountains, ran to rhe places whither the lights guided them, ima- 
vining to oppreſs Hennibal's men, labouring to get up. They were ſcarce 
moved from their Poſt , when Hznnibal with deep ſilence, and*without 
any lght to keep the cloſer, runs in with his ſwifteſt men, and poſſeſſing 
himſelf of , and placing a good Guard in the#ftraits , by ſound of Trum- 
pet gave notice thereof to the reſt; at the ſound of which the whole Camp 
anſwered them with acclamations , and forthwith blew up their Fires. 
Then the Romansknew the cheat ; fo the reft of Haennibal's Army, and 
thoſe thar drove the Cattel, got fafe tothe paſſage ; and he with his whole 
Army having thus beyond his own hopes got the Viftory, and brought all 
his men ſafe off ; he marched forward till he came to Gerione , a Ci 
of *Apulia, ſtored with Corn, which _—_ himſelf Maſter of, he ſpent 
the Winter inthe midſt of plenty and abundance. F4+bi»s with the ſame 
reſolutions and conſtancy fill following him , pitch'd his Camp within 
ten Furlongs of Gerioze, the River Aufians running between both Armies, 
but the fix Months being expired (which is the time eſtabliſhed for the $ 
DiCtatorſhip at Rome) the Conſuls Servilins Attilius, again entring into 
their Magiſtracy, came to the Army, and Fab:us returned to Rome, This 
Winter many skirmiſhes and engagements of Parties happened betwixt 
both Armies, in which always the Romans came off with the greater 
Honour and Glory ; wherefore Hannibal, who till that time writing to 
his friends, uſed to adorn and ſet out his Letters with his own praiſes, 
now began to diſtruſt his Afﬀairs , and require Supplies of Men and Money. 
But 
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But his Enemies who fromthe very firſt condemned his undertakings, then 
eſpecially feigned not to underſtand him, tor Conquerors,ſfaid they, did not 
x go ask, but freely to ſend Mony to their own Country, which Hunai- 
bal proud with ſo many victories yet demands. At which words the 
Carthaginians moved ſent him neither men nor money, which Hannibal 
deploring ſent Letters into Spain to 4{arubal his brother commanding 
him, that with the firſt of the Summer with all the force he had, and whar 
quantity of gold he could raiſe, he ſhould make an irruption into /taly, 
and waſt the utter parts thereof, that both ſides burning, the Romans 
might be afflicted with a doubttul War : in this Poſture ſtood Hannibals 


affairs. 


The Fathers ſorely grieved for the defeat of Flaminins and Centenins 
and ſo many other cruel miſchiefs, which they daily, as they thought 
diſhonorably ſuffered, not being able to endure the War to continue ſo 
long at their own doors, and as it were 1n their very Seats, once more 
railed and ſent an Army into p{ia conſiſting of four Legions, enrolled 
not without great regret in the City, and a mighty power of their Allies, 
Withal they created two Conſuls one famous for Warlike Proweſs 
L.eAEmilins, who had made War 1n Zlria, the other of the Popular Fa- 
Qion Terentius /arro, a man Who only with lofty promiſes ſoothed the 
minds of the Common people, whom when they ſent out armed to the 
War, they beſought as ſoon as they could to engage the Enemy, and not 
by longer Protratting the War exhauſt the City by ſo many recruits, of 
Men, Mony, and Proviſions, and through Idleneſs ſuffer the Country to 
burn. The Confuls receiving the Army that was in pulia, and being 
now in all ſeventy thouſand Foot and fix thouſand Horſe, pitch their Camp 
in Cane a Town of Au{iz directly oppoſite to the Cartchaginians. FHanni- 
bal who had always been de(irous to fight, and impatient of lying idle, at 
this time more eſpecially did not decline an Engagement, being preſſed 
to it by his own neceſſities, and a fear leſt the Mercenary Soldiers not ha- 
ving their wages paid, ſhould either run away from him or be ſcattered 
about the Country to get in Forrage. Wherefore he daily provoked the 
Enemy, whilſt the Conſuls were of quite different, and diſagreeing judg- 
ments, eAZmilius thought that Hannibal was to bedefeated by Tempori- 
zing and patience, for that having only ſuch Proviſions as he day by day 
fetcht in, he could not long ſubliſt ; whilſt it was hazardous fighting an 
Army and a General ſolong verſed in Battels and accuſtomed to ViQtory : 
but Zerentius ( raiſed by the people and therefore remembring the Peo- 

les Commands ) was for preſent fight. None ſave only Servilivs Con- 
fl the year preceding were of eAmilius mind, but all the Senators and 
thoſe of the Order of Knights, who had any Office in the Army, were of 
Terentius opinion. Whilit the Romans lay inthis manner, Fxniba/ who 
having a party ſent out either to Wood or Forrage, ſet upon by them z 
firſt overcome, about the laſt watch of the night diſcamped, and feigned 
a flight as if he had ſought to return to his own Country ; which /arro be- 
holding he drew out the Army as if he had been to purſue a flying Ene- 
my, e/#m:/ius in the mean time carneſtly forbidding it, and calling them 
back, which when he ſaw did nothing avail, he went himſelf according to 
the Roman Cuſtome, to take the uſual ſigns,and he ſeing the Chicken peckt 
not, Commanded to let Zarro know the ill Auſpices. He indeed yielded 
to Religion, but being returned into the Camp betore all the Army tore 
his Hair, crying out, that his Colleague had out of envy rob'd 
H h 2 him 
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him of the vitory, the whole crcud aſſenting to what he ſaid, and ma- 
king the like complaints. But when Hannibal ſaw his deceit had little 
profited him, he forthwith returned into his Camp, and diſcovered his 
diſſembled flight, yet all this would not prevail with /7arro, thence for. 
ward to ſuſpeX Hannibal, but on the Contrary going into the Pretorium 
before all the Senators, Centurions, and Military Iribunes, he grievouſly 
inveighed againſt eAmilins, who either by tallcly repreſenting; the Reli- 
gioas auſpices, had rob'd the City of a Certain Victory, or through Fear 
and Cowardiſe, not daring to foht himſelf, had envyed him the glory 
of the day ; in Raving manner uttering theſe ſpeeches, the Soldiers who 
ſtood abour the Tent greedily receiving, and gladly hearing theſe words 
with bitter reproaches blaſted Amilivs, who yet torbore not though in 
vain to adviſe many uſeful things, but when all lave only Servilius were 
furiouſly carried away by Yarro's perſwaſion, the next day which was al- 
moſt the laſt of his Command ( for he after yielded it to /arro) he drew 
out his Army to fight: Hannibal perceived it, but becauſe he was not rhat 
day ſufficiently prepared, drew not out his Army. The next day both Ge- 
nerals drew into the field. The Romans in a triple Battel,ſo as that the main 
body canſiſted of Armed Foot and the two Wings: of light Armed Foot 
and Horſe. eAimilins commanded the main body, Servilins the left 


Wing, and /arro the Right, and each had with them a body of about a 


thouſznd choſen Horſe to run up and down upon all occaſions, and pive 
aſſiſtance where it was needful. This was the Order of the Roman battel. 
Hannibal not ignorant, that a certain ſtormy wind (which they call 
Lulturnus, and is the North Eaſt) blew uſually about Noon in thoſe parts, 
made it his firſt care to take poſſeſſion of rhe ground fo, that he might 
have the wind upon his back, Then upon a certain hill covered over with 
trees, and broken in ſunder by ſeveral cloſe Valleys, he placed ſome Horſe 
and nimble Soldiersin Ambuſh, to whom he gave orders, that in the heat 
of the battel, and when the wind was riſen they ſhould charge the Enemy 
in the Rear, to theſe he added five hundred Celtiberians, who beſides 
their long Swords, wherewith they were girt, had under their Coat Ar- 
mors or Jacks, ſhort Daggers, to ſtand in a readineſs till he had gccafion 
for them, and quietly to wait for the ſignal to be given them. Then ha- 
ving likewiſe drawn his Army into a Triple Battel, and extended his Horſe 
as far as he could upon the Wings, to incloſe the Enemy, he gave the 
right Wing to azo his brother, the left to Hanno his Nephew, and kept 
the main Battel himſelf to be oppoſite to eAZmrlins, who had the greateſt 
Fame and knowledge in War, he had likewiſe two thouſand Horſe be- 
ſides a thouſand commanded by Maharba! whom he appointed to keep 
continually moving, with orders _ occaſion to aſſiſt any that were op- 
preſſed. And doing theſe m_ elay'd the battel till the ſecond hour, at 
what time the wind began to riſe, when all things were put in good order, 
the Generals began to incourage their reſpeQtive Soldiers, the Romans by 
putting them in mind of their Parents, Wives and Children, and withal 
by r:membring them of former defeats, let them know they fought this 
battel for the laſt ſtake, and their own general and particular preſervation. 
Hannibal on the other fide remembring his Men of their many famous Ex- 
ploits, and the ſeveral Victories they had already gained againſt this very 
Enemy, told them diſhonorable it would be, ſhould they now be vanquiſh- 
ed by thoſe they had ſo often overcome. And now the Trumpets Gab 
ing a charge and the Foot giving a ſhout, the light Armed Men firſt be- 
gan, and then forthwith the Legions advanced to the Battel, then the 

ſlaughter 
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laughter was great , and the labour mighty , both ſides couragiouſly 
maintaining the ground. In the mean time Hannibal gave Orders to his 
Horſe to incloſe the Enemies Wings, whom the Roman Horſe , though 
far inferiour in number, yet being drawn out in length, and extended as 
far as poſſible, with noble and undaunted courage received , eſpecially 
thoſe in the left Wing toward the Sea. Wherefore Fzzzibal and M- 
harbal taking along thoſe Horle they had with them, with a violent ſhock, 
and a ſavage and barbarous howling, fell in upon the Romans, as if by 
one fierce onſet they would break through, . and overſet them ; but the 
Romans received their charge without amazement , or giving the leaſt 
ground. Hannibal ſeeing all theſe endeavours fruitleſs, litted up the Sig- 
nal for thoſe five hundred Celtiberians, who ſoon after going out of the 
Body, as if they had deſerted their party , delivered up to 'the Enemy 
their Shields, Darts and Swords, which were all the Arms that appeared 
about them. Servi/ius praiſing them,and loon dilarming them, having, as 
he thought no other Armour but their Coats of Male, commanded them 
to ſet.-down behind the Army , not thinking it honourable in the Ene- 
mies ſight to caſt Revolters into Bonds; and ſeeing them difarmed all to 
their Coats, he feared no hurt from them ; beſides the Army being in 
all parts ingaged, it was a time very unſeaſonable to do any thing more 
to them; About the ſame inſtant, ſome Regiments of the Africans dil- 
ſembling a flight, began with great cryes to run towards the Mountains , 
that warned by the Signal (for ſo it was agreed on) thoſe who lay in the 
clefts of the Hill, might fall upon ſuch as purſued them. So at one inſtant 
all the Horſe and light armed Foot riſing out of their Ambuſhes, and at 
the ſame time a great and violent ſtorm of wind blowing the duſt into the 
Romans faces, and blinding them, beſides the force of the wind driving 
back the Roman Darts, and making them flee faintly and uncertain, whilt 
the Carthaginians coming with it, flew more fure and ſtrong ; the Ro- 

mans not able any way to avoid theſe things, fell foul of one another, and 
the whole Army began to ſtagger ; when thoſe Celtiberians laying hold 
of this occaſion to att their delien, unſheathing their Daggers, firſt flew 
thoſe at whoſe backs they ſtood ; and fiefing on their Shields, Darts and 
Swords, fel! more freely upon the whole Body, and being behind them , 
made a horrible ſlaughter. The Romans, (having their Enemies before 
them, and being incloſed by Ambuſhes, and withal ſlain by theſe mixed 
amongſt them, upon whom they could not turn, being fo preſſed by the 
Carthaginians in Front, and being likewiſe deceived by the. likeneſs of 
the Arms, for the Celtiberians having got Roman Shields, they were 
ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from their own men) were diſtracted with va- 
rious and doubtful dangers ; but among theſe misfortunes, the duſt railed 
by the wind, did moſt of all aflidt the Romans, for they could neither un- 
derſtand their own loſs ; but (as is uſual in all frights and tumults) be- 
lieved every thing worſe than it was, and thought the Ambuſhes greater, 
and thoſe five hundred much more numerous; wherefore at length be- 
lieving their Camps already encompaſſed by the Horle and Fugitives, 

they began to make a diſorderly flight, firſt on the right Wing, /arro 
himſelf leading the way, and afterwards on the left, whoſe Commander 

Servilius running in to eAfmlins, and about ten thouſaud ſtout Horſe and 

Foot gathering about theſe two Commanders, they firſt, and by their Ex- 

ample, the reſt of the Horſemen ſoon after alighting, though they were 

on all fides encompaſſed round, yet on foot renewed the fight againſt 


Hannibal's Horſe. There might be beheld all that men Skilful in War , 


a 
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and reduced to utter deſpair, could in that rage and fury act againſt an 
Enemy ; yet they were {lain on all ſides, 2nd now Hannibal himſelf in. 
cloſing them, encouraged his men, ſometimes with exhortations to per- 
fe& the relicks of the Victory ,. and ſometimes reproaching their cow. 
ardiſe, that when the whole Army was ſcattered and fled, they could not ' 
overcome ſo ſmall a number: Yet the Romans, as long as Servilius and 
e/Emilins ſtood, kept their Orders, giving and receiving multitudes of 
wounds : but when thoſe two Generals tell, ſtoutly forcing their way 
through the midit of their Enemies, and then diſperſing themſelves, they 
fled, and many of them eſcaped to ſeyeral Quarters. There were about 
fifteen thouſand, who at the beginning of the rout, had fled into the two 
Camps, theſe Hannibal forthwith belieged : two thouſand that had fled 
into the Town of Cane, yeilded themlelves to him, a few got ſafe to 
to Canuſium , and the reſt were diſperſed through the Woods. This was 
the event of the Battel at Cane, begun the ſecond hour of the day, and 
continuing till two hours within night, till this very time famous tor the 
great ſlaughter, there being in few hours nolels than fifty thouſand kill- 
ed, great numbers taken alive,many Senators {lain,with all the Centurions 
and Primipiles, and the two braveſt of three Generals, for as to the third 
he moſt cowardly (though the Author of this Calamity) ran away at the 
beginning of the rout. Thus the Romans in two years War with Hanni- 
bal had loſt of their own, and their Allies, nolefs than two hundred thou- 


{and men. ; 


Hannibal having gained this famous and ſignal Victory, in which by 
four ſeveral Actions he demonſtrated the Excellency of his Conduct , 
when he gained the wind of the Enemy, when he made the Celtiberians 
feign a revolt, when he diſſembled a Flight, and when he placed his 
Ambulhes.The next thing he did was to take a view of the dead, among 
whom when he beheld many of the braveſt of his Friends ; *tis ſaid 
that ſighting he cryed out, ſtood not in need of more ſuch YVittories : Much 
like to which is reported to have in the former Age, been ſaid by Pyrrhns, 
King of Fpire, That by ſuch defeats he ſhould hardly vanquiſh the Ro- 
mans. Thoſe who were fled into the greater Camp, under the leading 
of Publius Sempronius , broke through Hannibal's Watches, tired for 
want of ſleep, and fighting reſolutely, and got about ten thouſand of them 
to Canuſinm, but the five thouſand that ftaid in the leſſer Camp , were 
the next day taken by Hannibal. The Conſul Zerentins, gathering toge- 
ther the relicks of the Army, and comforting them {ad , and quite caſt 
down as they were) in the beſt manner he could, and leaving the Com- 
mand of them to $pio, Tribune of the Soldiers, went his way towards 
Rome ;, Whither when this news was brought, great multitudes.promiſcu- 
ouſly flocked to the Gates, lamenting their Friends, and calling them by 
name, and deploring their own misfortunes, as if the Enemy were al- 
ready come to ſeiſe upon themſelves ; Mothers with their Children ran 
up and down to the Temples, imploring the Gods , that at length they 
would by ſome means put a ſtop to all theſe Miſeries. The Magiſtrates 
likewiſe ſeeing the City thus oppreſſed by the Divine Anger, endeavour- 
ed to appeaſe the Gods with Prayers and Sacritices, beſeeching them to 
reſt fatished with the paſt ſlaughter. - The Senate ſent 0. Fabius (who 
likewiſe wrote a Hiſtory of theſe things) to the Oracle at Delphos to en- 

uire about the preſent ſtate of things, and manumitted eight thouſand 
- wan) ſtrong young men, freely given by their Maſters; gave Orders 
throughout 
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throughout the City, for preparing Bows and Shields , and Claudins Mar- 
cellus, who was about to fail into Sicily, changing their minds, they decreed 
to go againſt Hannibal. He dividing his Fleet with Fxr;ixs his Colleague; 

ſending part of his Forces into Sicily, with the reſt'conſiſting of Ci- 
tizens, Aſſociates and Slaves to the numbers of about -tert thouſand Foot ; 
and two thouſand Horſe went to 7heanwm, that he might diſcover what 
Hannibal deſigned. But Ha#nibel permitted ſome of the Captives to go 
as Deputies to. Rome; to {ee if the Citizens would at his- price redeem any 
of them, and three among all. the reſt being choſen to this office, of whoni 
Cn. Sempronius was chief, taking no other e but their Oath to return; 
he let them go: Ther the Neighbours of the Captives, ſtanding round 
about the place, offered with their own private Money to redeem who- 
ever they had a kineneſs for, beſeeching the Senate to give them leave fo 


to do, the people all weepipg ; and approving their motzon; ſome of the - 


Senators were of the opinion, that atter ſo many Battels , the Common- 
wealth was not to ſuffergthe loſs of ſo many men ; and the Slaves were 
not to be preferred before Free-men : but others argued that ſuch indul- 
gence would aceuſtom mert to flight, who were rather to be taught how 
to overcome or die. Nor was it juſt that thoſe, wha fled, ſhould experi- 
ence any of their Clemency or aqyony 6 After many Examples produced 
for and againſt it, the Senate at cngth forbid the Neighbours to Te- 
deem the Captives, as judging, whilft they were ſtill beſet with ſo many 
dangers, their preſent Clemency would be cofiverted into future damage, 
and that though this at preſent ſeemed a doleful ſeverity, and inhumani- 
th; yer it would turn to future advantage ; and indeed at that very time 

ſtrange boldneſs of this &ſalution appeared dreadful to Hannibal 
himſelf. Wherefore Sexypronivs, and the other two Captives, returned to 
the Enemy. Hannibal hereupon fold fome of the Prifoners, and com- 
manded others to be flain , of whoſe dead Bodies he made a Bridge , 
whereon his Army marched over the River ; ſuch of the Senate and No- 
bility, as he had in his Camp, he ſer Father againſt Child; and Brother a- 
oainſt Brother, compelling them to tight againſt each other for a divertiſe- 
ment to his Africans ; in a word, he omitted no inſulting cruelty that the 
pride of man could invent. 


Thence he turned his Arms to the waſting the Territories of the Ro- 
man Aſſociates, and brought the jy, any Petelis, The Petelians, 
though fewin number, yet ſtout of heart, bravely reſiſted him, and the 
Womea aſſiſting (who in cournge yielded little to the Men) often fal- 
lying, and ſto wn burnt his Engines; butat length, being waſted 
by often skirmiſhes, and Famine creeping upon them, as ſoon as FHan- 
zibal had advice of it, he begirt the Ciry with a circumvallation, and left 
Hanno to proſecute the Siege. The Townſmens miſeries increaſing upon 
them, theythruſt our all the croud uſeleſs for War, between the Wall and 
Trench, looking on with ſtedfaſt countenances, whilſt Fznno cauſed them 
tobe ſlain, as envying their better manners of dying ; yet almoſt all the 
reſt fell not long after under the ſame fate; for being oppreſſed with ex- 
treme want, they made a fally upon the Enemy, wherse after having per- 
formed many noble exploits, not caring to return to the City there to 
ſtarve, or wanting ſtrength through hunger, they were almoſt all ſlain , 
and Hanno rolſclſed himſelf of the Town : ſome of the ſtrongeſt, who 
were able to flee, eſcaped, whom the Romafis, when this War was end- 
ed, for their ſingular fidelity and good will towards them , and wm = 

credible 
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_ credible Valour;;icauſed to be diligently ſought out (being i all abour 


cight hundred) and reſtored thent to their Country, But when the Cel- 
tiberiatn Horſe, who were Auxiliaries in Harnibal's Army were obſeryed 
to fight ſtoutly. The Roman Generals commanding in azz, defired of 
their-SubjeQs a like number of fuch Horſemen, whom they ſent into 74 
ly to oppoſe the other. Theſe by reaſon -of- the neighbourhood of the 
Camps ; found opportunities of free converſe, and every' one invited his 
fellow Citizen or Country man, to come over to them; whence it hap- 
pened that part-of them fled 'over to the Romans, and other part flip' 
away, fo that Hezzibal now thinking nothing ſafe, grew jealous of them , 
whilſt they on the-other ſide grew no leſs jealous of the fall of the Car- 
thaginian Afﬀairs: yet in Arpis, a City of Apulia, built as fome fay by 
Diomedes the Argive; one Das, reported to-be deſcended from the' ſame 


- Diomede', though” but upon'uncertain gounds, however no way worthy 


of ſo-noble a Stock ; after that ſignal {laughter at Cane , revolted from 
the Romans to Hannibal, and drew his C 0 ar the ſame defeQtion 
but when, after Hannibal began to grow lels ſucceſsful, coming privately 
to Rome; and being brought into the Senate, he offered as an amends for 
his fault, to bring the City again under the Roman Power, he hard! 
eſcaped being ſlain by the Romans, but moſt certainly they preſently 
him out of their City, ſo that now fearing both them and Hannibal, he 
wandred like a vagabond about” the Country, whilſt Hannibal burn'd his - 
Wife and Children alive. The Api betrayed by others, were taken by 
Fabius Maximus, 'whoſlaying all the Carthaginians he found, placed there 
a Garriſon. But 7arentum, which was at the ſame time kept by a Roman 
Garriſon, was by this means betrayed 40 8ne Cononens. This man being 
much addicted to Hunting,- and uſually preſenting ſome of his Game to 
Funins , Governour of the Garriſon, began to grow very familiar with 
him ; |but becauſe in a Country not free from War , he pretended it much 
better for the taking more Game, to go out by night, he brought it to 
a Cuſtom, that what time of the night he pleaſed , the Gates were to be 
opened to him ; then'meeting with Hannibal, and receiving Soldiers from 
him (ſome. whereof he hid in a Wood, not far from the Town, others 
he commanded to follow him at a certain {ſmall diſtance, and others car- 
ried with him clad outwardly like Huntſmen , but underneath with 
Coats of Male and Swords) he came to the Gates, having ſent ſome be- 
fore, who carried a huge Bore upon a Pole. The Gates being opened 
according to Cuſtom, thoſe that entred with him preſently ſlew the Guards, 
then thoſe that followed preſently ruſhed in , receiving with them their 
Companions that were in the Wood, then they all broke open the Gates, 
and let in Hannibal; he being entred, eaſily poſſeſſed himſelf of all the 
City; and granting Conditions to the Tarentines , ſet himſelf to the 
beſieging of the Cittadel, held out by the Romans. Thus was 7arentum 
betrayed by Cononeus : but five thouſand Romans were ſtill in the Cit- 
tadel, and with them a good number of the Taxentines, and to theſe the 
Governourof Metzpontum, brought half his Soldiers, and a great mul: 
titude of Darts, and all manner of Engines, with which they eaſily drove 
Hannibal from the Wall : but he abounding in all thoſe things, brought 
up his Teſtudo's and Catapultas to the Towers, and ſhook ſome of them, 
and with Hooks faſtned to Ropes , pulld down the Battlements, and 
laid, the Wall naked. The Romans throwing down Stones broke the 
Engines, and with Nooſes pulled away the Hooks , and with frequent 


Sallies iſſuing out upon the Enemy, ſeldom returned without putting them 
| | to 
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co diſorder, and doing good execution. And when upon a clear day 4 
ſudden wind aroſe, the Romans laying hold upon the opportunity, whil(t 
ſome of them from the Wall threw Fire-brands, tied about with. Flax 
and Pitch upon the-Carthaginian Engines, others madga ſally and put 
Fire under them ; ſo that H:znibal depairig to take K, force, drew 
Lines of Circumvallation quite round, fa 
was not to be done, 1ſo leaving the care of the Siege to Hanno, returned 
into Apulia. The Port of the Tarentines looks towards the North, if a- 
ny fail in by the /hr2us ; but they cut oft the /F-mus by Bridges, which 
when the Romans held, they eaſily had Corn brought to them by Sea , 
and hindred any from being brought to the Tarentines: fo that the Ta- 
rentines were reduced to extreme want ; wherefore Hannibal it his re- 
turn, adviſed that digging through the publick way, which leads from 
the Port towards the other Sea to the Southward, they ſhould niake a- 
nother /#hmus, which being performed, the want of Corn was ſoon re- 
medied, and they with their Brigantines much incommoded the Roman 
Garriſon, who had no Fleet, eſpecially in a ſmooth Sea, intercepting all 
Proviſions brought to the Romans. The Romans therefore ſtrugling with 
the want of all neceſſities, the 7Þ»rini ſent them by night ſome Ships 
laden with Corn , accompained with ſome 7riremes ; whom the Taren- 
tines, who now were all one with the Carthaginians, having notice of, laid 
+ wait for; and took with all their Corn and Men, but they ſending often 
about redeeming the Captives, the Tarentines enticed their Deputies to 
Hinnibals party, ſo Hannibsl releaſed allthe 7h»rini that were taken, who 
returning = againſt the will of the reſt, opened their Gates to Haro , 
ſo the 7hurini endeavouring to preſerve Zarextum for the Romans, molt 
imprudently fell themſelves under the Carthaginian power. The Garri- 
fon that was in the City, rctreated privately to Brunduſlum. The Meta- 
pontines, after part of their Garriſon was drawn off to 7arenturr, ſlaying 
thoſe few that remained, delivered themſelves up to Hinnibal; whoſe ex> 
ample, out of tear rather than good will, Heras/ea, which is ſituate be- 
tween Mctaportum and 7 arentum tollowed j and now Hznnibal's' Affairs 
appeared again very glorious. The year following, ſome Lucanians, who 
had fallen off from the Romans, Graceh:s chaſtiſed by War. But one Fac- 
cus, a Lucanian of that party, which yet ſtood for the Romans , a friend 
and hoſt to Gracchus, proveda Traytor to him. This man perlwaded him 
tyocome to a certain place, where the Lucanian Pretors (who repenting 
their fault, deſired to be again received into the Roman friendſhip) would 
mutually give and receive their Faith, he not imagining any deceit in the 
matter, followed only with thirty Horle : But when the Numidian Enemy 
roſe and encompaſſed him about , and F/accus joyned himlelf with them, ' 
Gracchus diſcovering the Treaſon, with many others leap'd, from their 
Horſes, and bravely fighting in the midtof his Enemies, was with all 
his men ſlain. Three only H«»nibz! could take alive, though he endea- 
voured all he could to make the Roman Proconſul his Priſoner ; whont 
though thus baſely overcome by treachery , yet admiring him for the ex- 
treme valour ſhowed at his death , he honoured with Funeral Rites, and 
ſent his bones to Rome. Thence marching into Apulia, made it his buſt- 
nels to fetch in Corn from all parts. 


But when the Romans had determined to march towards Cpus, ed 
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being ſent before by Hannibal, with a thouſand Foot, and as many Horſe, 
he unknown to'the Enemy, got. into the City ; day breaking, when the 
Romans beheld many of them upon the Walls, and knew the matter, they 
forthwith drewggff their Army trom thence, and fet themlelves toreapj 
all the CapuanSPFand the reſt of :the Corn of Campania, which the Cam- 
panians being much troubled ar, Hannibal ſent them word he had Corn 
enough in Apaliz, whither they might ſend for it, as often as they pleaſed ; 
they ſent not only their Men and Cattle, but even their Wives and Chil- 
dren to-fetch in Corn, fearing no danger in the journey ; /14:nibal be- 
ing upon return out of Apulz4 into Campania, and lying -encamped near 
the River or, not far from the Beneventines, whom only becaule the 
continued faithful to the Romans, they were afraid of ; but now becauſe 
of Hannibal's preſence they deſpiſed. But it, happened that about-the 
ſame time Hannibal being called by anno among the Lucanians went thi- 
ther, leaving the moſt troublelome part of his Baggage in the Camp, iiear 
Beneventum , with an indifferent Guard, of which the Roman Genergls 
(for they were two, Claudius and 2nnins) having certain advice, fell-up- 
on the Campanians, that were gone to fetch Corn, and finding them a dif- 
armed and undiſciplined multitude, -{lew many, and gave their Cornto 
the Beneventines, then plundering Hazniba/'s Camp took thence all that 
he hed there left. Then the: two Roman Generals joyning together, 
whilſt Hannibal ſtaid in Zacania, begirt Capua, with a Trench and a Wall ; 
and drawing other Lines without, pitch'd their Camp between both, raiſing 
Bulwarks both towards the City, and towards the Country, to oppole the 
aſſaults of the Enemy : ſo that the face of their Camp: was like a great 
Town, incloſinga little City, and the ſpace between their Lines and the 
Town, being about two Furlongs like a Theater, where daily Combats 
were to be ſeen (the ſtouteſt men on both. ſides continually challenging 
and provoking one another) among which, that of Claudins Atellus was 
very memorable, he was challenged by one 7 aureas, a Campanian, whom 
having overcome, the > agpaon fled towards the City : Claudius: pur- 
{uing him to the very Walls, not being able to turn his Horſe, the Gate 
ſtanding to receive his Enemy, he was carried in, and running through 
the whole Town, got out at the other Gate, and came ſafe to his own 
party , a ſtrange ſucceſs of _ boldneſs. Hannibal without do- 
ing the buſineſs, which he was ſent for into Z»cania returned to Capna, to 
ndertake the defence of that City, which he knew for ſo many, and ſo 
great things commodious for the Romans, whercfore he aſſaulted their 
Works : but when he could by nomanner of means prevail to ſend in any 
{upply of Men, or Proviſions into the Town, (for the Siege was f{o-cloſe, 
that he could neither {end in, nor get any intelligence out of the City) he 
with all his Army marched direaly towards Rome, moved thereunto, be- 
cauſe he heard that Famine was 1n the City, and out of hopes, either to 
draw the Romans from the Siege of Capna, or at ſomething greater 
than the relief of that place. ' Wherefore continuing his March with a 
ons confluence of Warlike People ( wherefore ſome per{ſwaded them- 
elves, that for want of ſtrength, they would not ſo much as ſtop his pal- 
fage ; others thought they ſhould not ſo much as fight for it) he came and 
encamped by the River Aztex within thirty Furlongs of the City... Never 
was Rome ftruck with ſuch Fear and Tumult : They wanted all manner of 
Forces ( thoſe they had being in Campania) and unexpeRedly a mighty 
Army was coming towards them, led by a General, whoſe Valor'and: For- 
tune 
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were able to bear Arms, they ſet Guards at the Gates : The Old Men 
leaped up on the Walls, and the Women and Children brought Darts 
and Stones, great multitudes flocked to them out of the Country, the 
whole City rung with Howlings, Lamentations, Prayers, and mutual 
Exhortations, ſome going out ot the City broke down the Bride that was 
over the 2nien. The Romans had built a very little Town among the eAfquz 
and called it 4!ba, after the name of their Metropolis or mother City, but 
in Proceſs of time whether by lengthning or corrupting the word, or to 
diſtinguiſh them from the bans, they were called 4beries, two thou- 
ſand of theſe coming to participate in the danger of Rome were preſently 
armed, and placed at the guard of the Gates. So much faith and kind- 
neſs at that time one only Colony among ſo many ſhowed towards the 
Romans, imitating the Example of the Plateans,who with a {mall Number 
joyned with the Athenians at the fight at AZarathon, that by united force 
they might repulſe the preſent danger. The Roman General Annins 
ſfty'd at Capvz not doubting to- reduce that City, the other Claudius 
Flaccus by another way, with incredible expedition came and pitcht his 
' Camp oppoſite to Hannibal on the other fide of the Anien. Who when 
Hannibal {aw the bridge broken down, and found Claudius encamped on 
the other ſide, he reſolved to march round by the ſprings of the River, 
and Claudius likewiſe thereupon removed his Camp. Here Hannibal 
made uſe of his wonted fſtratagems he left ſome Horſe, who when the 
Armies were retired, Fording the Rivet waſted the Roman Territory, and 
when they had terrified the City, according to orders returned to Hanni-* 
bal. When he had got round the ſprings, *tis reported that he came by 
night with three ſpies to the City not far diftant,and privately taking a view 
of the ſite of it, obſerved the great fear and ſolitude within the walls, yet 
after all this he returned to Capsa, whether ſome God-or any other acci- 
dent at that time averted him, whether he dreaded the Valor and Fortune 
of the City, or whether ( as he uſed often to fay to his Friends exhorting 
him to the Conqueſt of it) that he would not ruine it, leaft when that was 
done the Carthaginians ſhould take from him the Command, and reduce 
him to the quality of a private Man for as for the Claudian Army it was 
no way to be compared with -Haznibal's. Yet Claudius at Hannibal's re- 
turn followed him at the heels, thinking he did enough if he hindred him 
from Forraging, and took care that by Ambuſhes he did not damnike 


him, 


Yet Hannibal in a dark and moonleſs night having diſcovered the place 
whither Claudius Army tended, built indeed no wall, but throwing up a 
trench, and leaving ſome intervals for Gates, and-laſtly raiſing a Rampire 
(which might ſerve inſtead of a Wall) oppoſite to it, there continued 
himſelf, and ſending his Horſeo a certain eminence fortified by Nature 
charged them there to ſtand quiet, and not move from the place till the 
Romans ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of that place he hoped they would be- 
lieve to be void. Then he gave Command to his Indians that getting upon 
their Elephants, they ſhould by any means between the intervals or over 
the Rampire get into Claudius Camp. At a little diſtance from theſe he 
commanded ſome Trumpets and Corncts to follow, with Orders as they 


entred to make the greateſt noiſe they could poſſible, that their Numbers 
LT 2 might 
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might ſeem the greater ; ſending along with them ſome that could ſpeak 
the Latine Tongue, who were to call out aloud to the Soldiers by Claudius 
Orders to deſert their Tents, and eſcape to the next hill. This ſtratagem 
of Hannibal's ſucceeded at firit to his mind, and according as he had de- 
ſigned it, for Elephants trod down the Rampire, and the Trumpets fo- 
lowed them, whole noiſe filling the ears of the Roman Soldiers ſtarting 
out of their beds in a dark night, and ſo unexpettedly, ſtruck a mighty 
terror into them. Beſides hearing in the Latine Tongue, Command gi- 
ven about poſſeſſing the other Hill ; they already addreſſed themſelves tq 
flight. But Claudivs to whom all Hapnibal”s devices -( as full of deceit and 
treachery ) were ſuſpeted, immediately out of his own prudence, or by 
inſtin& from ſome God, or elſe being by ſome Captive informed of the 
whole projet, diſpatched away the Military Tribunes into the way leading 
to the hill, ro ſtop ſuch as ruſhed out, and tell them, that thoſe Orders 
were Prcclaimed not by their Generals Command, but by Hannibal”s, and 
therewithal himſelf drawing firſt ſtrong guards to the Rampire, to repulſe 
the Enemy if perhaps any aſſault ſhould be made, ran through the tents, 
crying out, that there was no danger, that only a few were broke in with 
the Elephants, whoſe ſmall Number indeed when it appeared ( for by this 
time by C{audizs command Torches were lighted, and fires blown up) 
the Romans fear was turned into anger, and falling upon them being bug 
light armed men they eaſily ſlew them. As for the Elephants there wan- 
ting room to receive them, they ran confuſedly among the Tents and 
Huts, and no Darts (becauſe of the narrowneſs of the place and the vaſt- 
*neſs of their bodiegbeing thrown in vain | they were every where wound- 
ed till with anguiſh they grew ſo enraged, that tumbling down and tread- 
ing under foot their riders ( for they could not govern nor turn them upon 
the Enemy ) with rage and horrid yellings they broke out of the Camp. 
Thus Claudins Flaceus by ſtedfaſt courage and diligence circumvented 
Hannibal in an anex hed ſtratagem, and by defeating him of his pur- 
poſe both overcame him, and by his prudence preſerved his trembling 
Army. Hanzibal failing in this enterpriſe drew his forces into Zucania to 
their Winter quarters, where this fierce man never before accuſtomed to 
delights gave himſelf over to Luſt and Luxury. By which means by de- 
grees, and not long after he brought a ſtrange change upon all his aftairs. 
Claudius returned to his Colleague toCapus, and now both of them ſtrove 
their utmoſt to reduce this Town, hoping to force it whilſt Hannibal lay 
quict in his Winter-quarters. The Campanians' in want of all things (for 
nothing could be brought them from abroad) and ready to periſh for 
hunger yielded themſelves up-to the Roman Generals. And with them- 
ſelves Hayno and Boſtar, who commanded the Carthaginian Garriſon 
with all their Soldiers, and the Romans placing a Garriſon in the City, cut 
off the hands of all the Fugitives they there found, the African Nobility 
they ſent to Rome, the reſt they ſold. Then turning upon the Campanians, 
the Authors of the Defeftion they puniſhg with death, the reſt only with 
fines upon their Lands. The Country of Campania, becauſe a Champian, 
1s very Fertile. Capua thus reſtored to the Romans, the Carthaginians 
were deprived of a very conſiderable place for the conveniency of their af- 
fairs in /taly. 
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Among the Brutians (who are a part of Ttaly) a Man of tha City of IX 


Siſſa, a Man addicted to Hunting, and accuſtomed to bring part of his 
e to the Governor of the Punzck garriſon had ſo wrought himſelf into 


| his friendſhip, that he was in a manner his Conſort in Command, who 
grieved inmind to {ee the Soldiers inſolencies and abuſes of his Country 


men, made 'a contract with the Roman General, to which they. both 

ed their Faiths, and by degrees brought into the Cittadel as Priſoners 
many Roman Soldiers, whoſe Arms himfelf fieſed on as his ſpoils, when 
he thought his Number ſufficient, he looſed their Bonds, and arming 
them, overpowring the Punick Garriſon, brought in a Roman; but not 
long after Hannibal paſſing that way, the Garriſon affrighted fled to Rheoi- 


zis, the 7iſizte delivered themſelves ro Hannibal, who burning the chiefs of 


the Revolts, placed there another garriſon. At Szlatia in Apulia, whicly 
was then under the Punick power, there were two kinſmen, who both for 
their Riches and Power,might well be eſteemed Princes,but between whom 
there was perpetual diſcord. Daſius favored the Carthaginian,and Blaſis 
the Roman affairs. As long as Hannibal was proſperous Blaſins lay {till, 
when the Roman Power by recovery of molt part of it's Empire began 
to revive, Blaſius had the confidence to move his Enemy, at leaſt tocon- 
ſent with him for the ſafety of his Countrey, leſt if the Romans ſhould 
take the place by ſtorm, he ſhould become engaged inan irrecoverable 
misfortune. Daſias diſſembling a conſent betray'd the matter to Hannibal, 
Hannibal was Arbitrator and Judge, Daſins &o accuſer. Blaſius being 
guilty had only this one thing to fay in his defence, that out of private 
enmity, he laid falſe crimes to his charge, and indeed the knowledge that 
his accuſer had long been his enemy, and bore him a ſecret grudge, procu- 
red him the more freedome to argue in his own defence. FHannibal nei- 
ther contemning the thing, nor giving too much Credit to an Enemy, 
; Commanded them both to withdraw, as if he would conſider of it by him- 
| felf,, Butthe place as they went out being very narrow, and none being 
nigh enough to bear witneſs, Blaſs thus whipped Daſins. And: will not 
you good man yet ſave your Conntry, Daſinus crying out immediately, re- 
peats it to Haxnibal, upon which Blaſizs making lus complaint, Now, now 
(faid he) there is uo man but will believe ſnares laid for my life by the cun- 
ning of my Enemy, . but this trick of. his if I before lay nnder any f_ will 
perfectly clear me of it, for who pray that is not mad would truſt ſuch a thing to 
an Fnemy'? But you may object, it may be at firſt Twas deceived in him,but I 
beſeech you what man that is brought to his Tryal, and denying the Fatt before 
the Tribunal in the hearins of many, his accuſer preſent who may reveal it will 
afreſh communicate ſuch a thing ts him, who has already ſhewed his mind to be- 
tray him ? But if hewere a faithful friend indeed what help conld he bring to 
me towards the ſafety of his Country? or why ſhould 7 implore his help who 
has no power to give any? Theſe words Blaſius pronounced aloud, and as 1 
believe foreſceing the event, and then making way to whiſper Daſizs in 
the ear, told him that he would leſſen his future Credit and Authority, 
and fo work Hannibal, that he ſhould not believe any crime he objected 
againſt him. Nor did Z/aſizs after he was diſmiſſed forbear to ply his ad- 
verfary in this manner, as a man whom now he contemned, having takert 
off all belief of what he ſaid. Therefore Daſs at length feigned himſelf 
moved by his ſolicitations with interit to get from him all the manner how 


he had formed hisdefign which he nothing demurring upon ; Z will ou 
(1 
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he, go to the Roman Camp ( which the other knew to be then very remote ) 
and thence receiving ſome forces from the Pretor, who is my very good friend, 
bring them hither. Thou ſhalt work for me here and ſtay to keep the City, ang 
having thus ſaid preſently without Daſiws being privy to it he went from 
the City dire&ly to Rome, and not to the Camp, where leaving his Son 
for Hoſtage, and _—_—— the Senate a thouſand Horſe, makes 2 
ſpeedy return, already in his mind preſaging the event. Daſias for ſome 
= after not ſeeing his adverſary, ſtrait way conjectured that ha ving 
now his word, he was gone to perteCt the buſineſs, and whilſt he medi- 
tated upon the great diſtance he was to find the Camp at, flowly and fe- 
curely he goes to Hannibal not doubting but to return time enough to be 
there before the other. And being come to the ſpeech of Hannibal, Now, 
faid he, whil/t he is bringing an Armed Power into the City, I will in the 
very Action deliver Blaſius into thy hands, and fo telling the whole matter 
and receiving ſome Soldiers from Fannibal, he flies towards his Country 
which he imagined B/aſius could not yet be come nigh to. But he having 
already ſlain To Punick Garriſon which was but ſmall, took diligent care 
that none ſhould go out of the City, and ſhutting all the reſt of the Gates, 
left that only open by which Daſivs was to return, he likewiſe to avoid all 
ſuſpicion left the Walls every where naked; but the way within was ſo 
broken, and block't up with Ditches, that there was no way of breaking 
out. Daſiss coming and finding the Gates open, rejoycing, and thinking 
he was got thither betore his Enemy, entred the City triumphing, but 
heand al that came in with him being incioſed, and becauſe of the Ditches, 
having no way of retreat Blaſins eaſily ſlew them, except only a few that 
leaping over the Walls eſcaped. So Blaſius catching Daſis in the ſnare at 
laſt overcame him. 


Now whilſt Fulvius the Roman Conſul beſieged Herdonia, Hannibal un- 
known to him pitcht his Camp cloſe by him, putting out (the better to lie 
hid) all fires, and Commanding a ſtrict filence through all the Camp. 
And the morning hapning likewiſe to be very cloudy, he ſent before ſome 
Horſe to provoke the Romans, they indeed with ſome trembling at firſt 
(as being raiſed out of their beds) but ſoon with better confidence. ( be- 
cauſe they believed them-only a few pickt up here and there ) repulſed the 
Enemy, but Hannibal fetching a Compaſs about the other part of the 
Town, that he might take a view of ir, and put the Townſmen in hopes, 
at length whether becauſe they had ſpied him, or elſe by chance fallsin 


upon the Romans and incloſes them. Then ſet upon on both ſides they 


Tuſh'd on in diſorder, ſo that the Conſul Fulvizs with eight thouſand mea 
were ſlain, the reſt making a ſpeedy retreat withina Trench before their 
Camp, and bravely fighting preſerved both that and their Tents from be- 
ing taken by Hannibal. After this whilſt the Romans waſted the lands of 
the Apulians, becauſe they had revolced, Hannibal did the like to the 
Campanians who were all but the Atrel[ani returned to the Romans. obe- 
dience whom (becauſe they ſhould not be vexed with the Wars of the 
Brutii, Lucanians and Apulians). he brought to 7hurium, and the Ro- 
mans ſent the Exiles of NVuceria to inhabit Arrella, and with their Armyun- 
feſting Fannibals aſſociates, came to Antonia which they took, and laid walt 
all the Brutians Fields,and at the ſame time beſieged 7 arentum by Sea and 
Land, which then was kept by a Punick Garriſon under Carpalo the Gor 
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—<rnor who becauſe the Carthaginians were few, had taken the Brutians 
into aſſociation with him; the Commander 'of. whoſe Forces loved a 
Wench, whole brother was a Soldier ameng .the Romans , who by his 


ſiſters means wrought the Brutian officer to betray that part of the Wall 


he had, the Charge of , 19. the Romans recovered: 7arentwm a Town very 
convenient for them both to Sea and -Landward. : HZannibxl made all the 
haſt he could to 7 arentam, but on'his march having certain-intelligence 6f 
it's being taken, being much troubled he retreated to' 7hurium, from 
whence he went to Penuſimm, where Clandius Martellus who had ſubdued 
Sicily, now the fifth time Conſul , and 7. Crippiuus had their Camp': yet 
they forbore fighting. . But Marcellus by chance elpying; a party of Nu- 
midians, going out upon the ſpoil ,:and thinking them but: few , with 
three hundred Horle ſecurely charged them, being a man” of a daring 
courage, and in all dangers too rathly torward,. but whew the Africans 
coming in from all parts fell upon him, the Rear of the Romans firſt began 
4 fly, but Marcellus whoſtill thought. they followed him, fought yaliantly 
till {truck through with a Dart he fell, his body being broughtto Henwibal 
when he ſaw it wounded on all ſides, he commended him as a Soldier, but 
much condemned him as-a General, but taking off his Ring, 'he Magnifi- 
tently burnt it, and ſent the bones to his Son into the Camp. And theri 
before the fame of his death ſhould ſpread too far, being deadly mad with 
the Salatians he diſpatched away a Roman fugitive to S/atia with letters 
ſealed with Marcellzs Ring, ſignifying that Marcellus with his Army was 
coming thither, and* commanding them to open their Gates The Citi 
zens having a little before received letters from Criſþinvs ( for he ſent to 
all the Cities Mcfſengers to acquaint them that Hannibal had got Marcel. 
ls Ring ) leſt if they ſtayd the meſſenger any time they ſhould betray 
their own Counſels, fent him away with promiſe to obey the Commands. 
Mean while arming and difpoſing thetnſelves upon the Walls, they ex- 

ed the iſſue of the deceit, Haznibal coming with his Numidians wear- 
mz Roman Arms, the Port-cullis being drawn up, and the Gate opened, 
they with great joy and Alacrity received them, as if it had been Mar- 
cellus, but when as many were come in as they thought they were hand- 
ſomely able to deal with, they let fall the Port-cullis, and flew all thoſe 
were got within the City. Hannibal thus fruſtrated of his hopes at Sa/atia 
retreated. 


- Whilſt theſe 'things were doing, Adraba! brother to Hannibal had 

brought into /ra/y that mercenary Army leavyed by him in Spazz , being 
in his march kindly received by the Gauls, and in two months paſſing the 
Alpes ( before laid open by Hannarbal, and which he very hardly effe&ted 
m ſix) he falls down into Hetrwuria with thirty eight thouſand Foot, eight 
thouſand Horſe, and fifteen Elephants, thence he wrote letters to his bro- 
ther of his coming, which being intercepted by the Romans, who thereby 
underſtood his ftrength,Sz/inator and Nero gathering together all the Force 
they could make, met with him at See, he who did not yet defign 6ght- 
mg, but to joyn as ſoon as he could with his brother by night, removes his 
Camp, ard wandring through marſhy places, and along the Banks of 
Rivers that were not fordable, made no great progreſs. . At the break of 
day the Romans having diſcovered them, and following hard upon thent 
tyred with labor and watching, many Centuries being drawn up together 
- wt 
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in a body, and coming up with them, fell all at. once upon Aſarwbats 
Army, andtaking many alive, routed his whole Army ( which had it been 
joyned with Hannibal would have made him appear invincible) thereby 
freeing /raly from an unexpreſſible fear and terror; And 'tis my Judg- 
ment that Providence thought fit to give the Romans this victory by way of 
reprizal. for the loſs ſuſtained at Czxne, for this was equal and paralle| to 
that both inthe death of the Commander, and the utrer ruine of the whole 
Army. Ithapned likewiſe that in both many Captives were taken, and 
the next Morning the Conquerors in both became Maſters of the ſpoil of 
the vanquiſhed Camp. Of ſuch various fortune, ſometimes adverſe and 


ſometimes proſperous, did the Romans now make experience. The Cel: 


tiberians who eſcaped fromthe ſlaughter, returnedſome of them to their 
own Country,” and ſome-gat-to Haxnibal, who not a little tormented for 
this loſs of his brother, and ſo great-an Army; through too much haſt 
and ignorance of the ways, lighting all the reft that in full fourteen 
years he had with vaſt labours been getting in J#aly, retreated amongs 
the Brutians; who were' the only people that continued in affociation 
with him ,. and there quietly expe&ed new recruits from Carthage, 
And the Carthgginians djd ſend him an hundred: Ships laden with Corn, 
and ſupplies of Men and Mony,” which being conveyed by three hundred 
Triremes , the Peetor of Sardinia {et upon with his Gallies, and ſinking 
ſixty,the reſt got back to Carthage ; From hence the penury of all things 
in Harnibals-Camp much- increaſed, * but eſpecially the deſpair of get- 
ting any help from Carthage; And to all theſe misfortunes this was 
annexed that. ago, who was ſent into Gaul and Liguria to hire Soldiers, 
ſent no aid,but Jay idle expeCting the Event of things. Wherefore Hanni- 
bal plainly foreleeing that he could not long continue in thoſe parts, began 
to contemn the, Brutians' themſelves, as men that would ere long be ſtran- 
gers to him, and to opprels them with heavier taxes, ſeveral towns fortified 
by nature as if they praQtiſed a revolt he forced to remove into the plain, 
and many perſons whoſe Eſtates he had a deſire to fiele upon he coridemaned 
upon falle accuſations. 


In the mean time - there entred into the Cofiſulate Zicinius Craf 
ſus and P. Scipio, famous for his Conqueſts in Spain. Craſſus went 
into Apulia againſt Hannibal. Scipio adviled the people that Han- 
nibal and the Carthaginians, could not poſſibly .be driven out of 
Ztaly, till an Army were tranſported into Africa, and they ter- 
Tified with Domeſtick danger. And affiduouſly inſiſting upon ut, 
and daily urging them all to it, he at length got Africe decreed 
for his province. Then without any delay traſporting his Army into 
Sicily, when he had ſpent a little time in Rendevouzing and Ex- 


ercifing his Soldiers, he was firſt carried to Zocriſa a City of 1ta-" 


ly (where Hannibal had placed a Punick Garriſon) whom having 
overpowred, leaving Pleminins as his Lieutenant in that City, he 
paſſed over into Africa, but Pleminins forbore not to treat the Lo- 
crians with all manner of villanous and contumelious uſage and cru- 
elty, infomuch that he rob'd the very Temple of Proſerpine. 
Wherefore the Romans for theſe horrible dealings with their 
Friends and Kindred put him. to death in * Prifon, and eonfilca- 


ting his goods delivered them to the Locrians to be laid up * 
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the Treaſures of the Goddeſs , and of the Mony taken away by Sa 
cfiledge they recovered as much as they could, and what remained 


ic pleaſed them to ſupply out. of the publick Exchequer. Ar thie 


fame time” Craſſus drew- away from 7anibal's party, Conſentia a 
t City of the Bruttans and many other Towns; but when at 
Rome the diſmal prodigies had filled the minds of men with ſuper- 
tition, the Decemvirs commanded to bring the Sibyls Books re- 
lting that few days before in Peſſinnntium a City of Phrypis, where 
the' Mother of the Gods is Worſhipped , ſomething was Ellen from 
heaven which ſhould be brought to Foe, and not long after the 
news of its falling came, and the image of the Goddeſs was 
brought to Rome, and on the ſame day that it happened to come 
thither was celebrated the Feaſt of the Mother of the Gods: There 
$s 2 report that the' Ship which brought tt ſtruck upon a Shoal in 
the River 7iber, and that when by no means poſſible it could be 
removed, the Southſay ers toretold that it would follow, if drawn by 
a woman that was pure and chaſt from any ſtrange bed. Claudia 
Quintia ſuſpeRted þut not guilty of Adultery (bur her too looſe and 
free way of kving had got her that ill report) firſt carneſtly cal- 
log upon the Goddeſs to witneſs her innocency of that . crime, and 
then tying her Girdle to the Ship was followed by the Goddels. 
$- Claudia from an evil fame which ſhe before lay under, got a 
moſt glorious name. But betore this exploit of Claudia's, the Romans 
«dmoniſhed by the Sibyls books, that by the beſt man of all the 
Cy they ſhould ſend for the image out of Phryzia, preſently ſent 
ther a, man judged to be the beſt of thoſe times, Scipio Surna- 
med Vaſice Son of Cz: Scipio who died General in Sai», and Cou- 
ſin Germain to that Scipio , who abating the Carthaginian pride 
firſt bore the Surname of Africaz. Thus was the Goddeſs brought 
to Rome by the beſt of Men and Women: But when the Brutians 
had intelligence that the Carthaginians in Africa had in feveral 
Battels been defeated by Scipio, they ſeemed to be. at ſtrife who 
firt ſhould deſert Hannil al , and ſome of them ſlew the Paurick Gar- 
riſons, and others thruſt them out of their Cities. Thoſe who could 
do neither, privately ſent Deputies to Rome, to declare their good 
Will, though they wanted Power. Hinziba/ came with his Ar- 
my to Petelia, which City was given by him to the Brutians at- 
ter . having expelled the former inhabirants. When therefore he 
expoſtulated with them that they had ſent Deputies to Rome., and 
they earneſtly. denied it, he ſeemed to believe them , but that he 
might prevent any occaſion of ſuſpicion, he gave up their Great 
Men ſeparately into the keeping of his Numidians, and difarm- 


- ing the Citizens gave their Arms to the Slaves, and to them 


committed the Charge of the City. Nor did he deal leſs ſe- 
verely with other Cities to which he went in progreſs, for the 7þ«- 
rini's goods he exhibited to his Soldiers Rapine, and belides three 
thouſand Citizens whom he knew great lovers of the Carthagimnans, 
and five hundred Country people he carried away, and leaving the City 
under the guard of the Preſidionary Soldiers, brought them all to Crotona, 
which becauſe of it's convenient Situation, he choſe both for lus Granary 


and Seat of War, 
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; But when by his Citizens (who to haſten him ſent for him Af. 
drubal their Admiral) he was ſent for to come. home, and bi 
lief to his Country then in danger by Scip:o's many viRtories, he grie. 
vouſly complained of the Carthaginians, who had always been Ingrate: 
ful and perfidious to their Generals, as he had ſufficiently and for a 
long time experienced, and becauſe he had given the firſt beginging 
to this War in Saiz, he began to be apprehenſive of himſelf ; yer 
he reſolved ſince *rwas fit he obeyed to go, and forthwith: cauſed x 
great Number of Ships to be built, 7aly furniſhing him abundant! 
with all Materials; But before his departure he expoſed all the Af: 
ſociate, and ſubjeted Cities, whom now he looked upon as Enemies 
to the Spoil and Plunder of his Army, that thereby enriching 
them, he might by their kindneſs be ſecure from his Citizens Ca: 
lumnies. Yet aſhamed himſelf, againſt Faith and Equity, to wrong in 
this manner the Aſſociates, he ſent {druba/ the Admiral under a 
feigned 'pretence of viſiting the Garriſons to do it , who going inty 
every City and Commanding the Citizens and their Slaves to pack 
up what they could carry, and march elſewhere, he gave all thar 
remained up to be plundered ; Which uſage being divulged, many 
before f/arubal came to them, roſe in' Arms againſt . the Garriſon 
Soldiers, and with various fortune, ſometimes the Townſmen, ſome- 
times the Soldiers had the better, hence followed mighty ſlaughters, with 
the Rapes of Matrons, and Virgins, and other villanies uſually committed 
at the Sackof Towns. As for thoſe Italian Soldiers who had deſerved well 
under him.Hnxibal knowing them to be ſtout and well excerciſed Men, 
with magnificent promiſes tried to draw them over with him into Africa, 
Such as for any villanies committed were afraid to return into their own 
Country condemning themſelves to voluntary baniſhment ; followed him, 
but thoſe who had no guilt upon their conſciences refuſed to go. Thoſe 
therefore who choſe rather to ftay, then go, having commanded to af: 
ſemble all in one place (as if he either deſigned to ſpeak to them or to 
reward them for paſt ſervices or command them ſomewhat for the tuture) 
he encompaſſed with his Army, and commanded his men to chuſe out 
among them as many as they liſted for Slaves. Some there were that choſe, 
others were aſhamed to take into ſuch baſe ſervitude, thoſe who as fel- 
low Soldiers had done ſo many brave things with them. Thoſe that re- 
mained that they might never be uſeful to the Romans he cauſed to be 
thruſt through with Darts; Likewiſe of four thouſand Horſes and Oxen, 
no {mall Number, he cauſed the throats tobe cut, becauſe he had not the 
Conveniency to carry them into Africs. After which embarking his 
Army leaving only a few for a ſhow of a Garrifon in the Country of the 
Brutians he ſtay'd only for a wind ; but the Petelini and other Italians 
riſing upon them at their departure flew ſome and ſo retreated. Thus 
Hannibal returning to Africa left Ztaly, which for ſixteen whole years he 
had waſted, and by a thouſand miſerics often reduced the deſolate in- 
habitants tothe laſt Extremities, treating the Roman SubjeQs and Aﬀoci- 
ates with all contumelious Cruelty, and for thoſe whoſe ſervice, not fo 
much out of good will as neceſſity, he had formerly made uſe of, now 
they could yield him no more help or advantage, he treated them likewiſe 
as Enemies. Hapnibal being gone, the Senate pardoned all thoſe 7raliar 
people had revolted to the Carthaginians, granting a perfeCt a&t of Oblt- 
vion 


[ 
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vion for all things paſt. But the Britians becauſe they had contiriued his 
ready Aſſociates to the laſt, they condemned in part of their Land, and 
took away all their Arms if they had any left after Harniba''s plundring 
them. All Service in the Militia (as people who had loſt their right of 
Freedom ) was likewiſe forbidden them, and when the Roman Con- 
ſals went into the Provinces. to overſee any publick works, they Com- 
manded them to follow them like Servants. 'This was the Concluſion of 
Hannibal's Expedition into /taly in the two and fifrieth year of the 
Punick Wars. 


The end of the Eighth Book of the Roman Wars 
with Hannibal. 
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Book I. 


The Argument of this Book. 


OO CC —— — 


[. Short Recital of the ſeveral Diſſentions and Civil Jars of the Ro- 
mans, and the diviſion Al this Hiſtory. I. Gracchus attempts pal- 

ſing the Law about Lands, wherein all the people are concerned ; ſome for 
theLaw, and ſorze againſt it. II. 7t is at laſt paſſed. IV. Gracchus there- 

' won is ſlain. V. Flaccus, Carbo, and young Gracchus would notwith- 
Aaa ſtanding 
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ſtanding put in execution: Scipio the African oppoſes it, and is found dead, 
VI. 7oung Gracchus: and Flagrus purfae their enterpriſe, aud declaring 
againſt the Senate , are at length ſlain. _ vIL The Enterpriſe of Apu- 
leius 4nd Glaucia againff M , who is baniſhed.” VII Apuleius ard 
Glaucia ſain, and Metellus recalled from Exile. IX. The beginning of the 
War againſt the Allies, and the death of Draſus. X. The Tyranny 
of the Raman. Knights, occaſioned by the Revolt of the Romag, Allgs , 
who « ff proſper in their Attewyts. NT. The Romany  (Wbilue 
them, wt 4, epd to the Har, XII. Seaition_of' Uſures within 
the City. IL. The beginning of the Var betwixt Marius and Sylla, and 
the entrance of Sylla and Q. Pompey Conjuls, in Arms into the City, XIV, 
Orders impoſed b the Conſuls inthe City: the acath of Sulpitivs : flight of 
Marius, 44 death of Q._ Pompey. XV. Cinna being Conſul ſtrives zo ps 
a aw is favour of the new Citizens, but is driven from the City, and depoſed 
from his Conſulate, whom Merula ſucceeds. XVI. Cinna and Mariusb:ſege 
the City. XVII They enter it, and make a dreadful Slaughter. XVII Syl. 
la after his Vidtory over Mithridates, returns towards Italy, writes to the Se. 
nate; an Accommodation is tebaged; and Cinna preparing for War is ſlain, 
XIX. Sylla arrives at Brunduſium, makes his preparations, as the Conſuls 
dolikewiſe. XX. Many #idhorigs of SyYta's, who comes to Rome, where he 
is well received.” "XX Sylla aeu'n takes the Field, continues his Vidtories, 
and at laſt being Maſter of Rome, afterthe taking of Przneſte and Norba, 
Har ceaſes in Italy. XXII. The cruelty exerciſed by Sylla over his Enemies 
in the City. xx1fl He makes himſelf perpetual Dittator, and reigns like s 
Tyrant, XXIV. He lays down the Dittatorſhip, retires into the Country, his, 
Death aud Funerals, XXV. The War of Sertorius, his and Pexpengs's 


death, 'RXVI. The War of Spartacus. 


He Roman People aften fell into Diſſeations with the Senate, 
upon the account of the Publication of Laws, the Aboliion 
of Debs, the Diviſion of Lands, and the Ele&ion of Ms- 
giſtrates, but 2 they came not to Blows; for theſe Diffe- 


rences were decided by the ways of Juſtice, becauſe both 

Orders bore to each other a mutual reipe&t; 1o that though the people of. 
ten ſaw themſelves already armed againſt fome Foreign Enemy, yet they - 
abuſed not that power to make any Sedition. And then when they drew 
up tothe * Mount, which therefore is called Sacred, they reſtrained them- 
ſelves from committing any extraordinary violence, contenting themſelyes 
only to create for the maintenance of their Rights a new Magiſtrate, 
whom they called Tribune of the people. The creation of this was 
deſigned only to counterpoiſe the Power of the Conſuls, whoſe EleQion 
then depended only on the Senates, and to keep them from exerciſing the 
whole authority in the Adminiſtration of their Republique : yet this bred 
abundance of Hate and Quarrels amonſt theſe Magiſtrates, the one ſeeing 
themſelves ſupported by the Senate, and the other by the favour of the 
people; and each party thought themſelves robbed of that which was ad- 
ded to the other. Theſe ſame Contentions were the cauſe that Marcus 
Coriolanns, being condemn'd wirhout any deſert of his, went into Baniſh- 
ment among the /o{ſces, and ſoon after made War upon his Country , and 
this was the firſt Civil Diviſion wherein Arms were made uſe of, and which 
only began by a Fugitive: yet after this they never bore Arms ia the Af- 
ſembliess nor my Maſſacre of their Fellow Citizens, till ſuch time 
as Tiberius Gracchys raiſed a Sedition, wherein he-periſhed, and WR 
ome 
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IR 
ſorne others, who being fled to the Capitol, were ſlain near the Temple: 
But after this Sacrilege, the Seditions were almoſt continual ; the people 
mutinying upon the leaſt occaſion, the Aſſaſſins ran up and down the Ci- 
, ſometimes on the one ſide, and ſometimes on the other, Perſoris.of 
Quality were ſlain, either in ſome Temple, or in the Aſſembly, or in the 
Palace, and that by order of the Tribunes, Prztors, Conſuls, or other Sti- 
rior Powers ; inſomuch that theſe Reciprocal Offences increaſed by little 
and little the contempt of Juſtice and the Laws. This infeQtion at laſt 
ſpreading it {elf through all parts, open Conſpiracies were made againſt 
te Common-wealth, great Armies brought into the Field, ſometimes thoſe 
had been baniſhed and condemned, attempting ſome Novelties, and ſome: 
times the principal men of the City fighting among themſelves, as well 
without as within for the Government of the State. There were likewiſe 
ſome powerful and ambitious Citizens who aſpired to the Government; eiz 
ther by keeping the Command of Armies entruſted to them by the people, 
or levying freſh Soldiers by their ownauthority, to defend themſelves, as 
they ſaid, againſt their Enemies : but under pretence of making War a- 
ainſt their Enemies, they made War againſt their Country, each party 
Living who ſhould firſt ſeiſe upon the City ; ſo that whilſt they treated 
each other as Enemies, all places were filled with Aſfaſſinations, Proſert- 
ptions, Baniſhments, Executions and Tortures: In ſhort, there was no 
cruelty left uncommirted, —_ then when about fifty years after the 
death of Gracchs, one of the FaQ1ons driving away one miſchief with a- 
nother, became abſolute Maſter of the Common-wealth, and for ſome time 
overned it alone under the Title of DiQator, a certain iſtrate among 
he Romans whom they never created but in extreme Ginger, for ſix 
Months only, and whoſe uſe ſeemed to be.aboliſhed when $//a obtained 
that Dignity by force. Nevertheleſs, though all men believed that he was 
created Dictator to perpetuity, yet having glutted himſelf, as one may ſay, 
with power,he depoſed himſelf; and certainly he was the firſt ( at leaſt that 
ever I could uu knowledge of) that was ſo bold as tochange a Tyranny 
fora private life. He added to this action a diſcourle no leſs worthy of me- 
mory. He declared he was ready to give an account of his Adminiſtration 
to whoever ſhould demand it; and ſome time after came and walked in the 
place in the habit of a private man, in the face of all the world, from 
whence he returned to his Houſe without having received the leaft affront 
from any perſon ; ſo much was that reſpeC to the Sovereign Authority he 
had poſſeſſed, engrafted in the minds of men, whether that they were a- 
ſoniſhed at his laying of itdown, or that they were aſhamed to demand 
an account of that man who offered himſelf to giveit, of that they thought 
itan inhumanity to hate that Power, how tyrannical ſoever it were, that 
was joyned with the publick good. Thus the Seditions ceaſed for a time, 
Hlla having applyed Remedies tothe preſent Diſtempers, but they were 
only fallen aſleep; for they awakened again, and continued rill ſuch time 
as Fulins Ceſar after having for ſome years made War in Gau/, would not 
diſmiſs his Army, though the Senate decreed it ; ſaying, it was not the Se- 
nates deſire, but Pompey's, who being at preſent at the Head of the Army 
in Zaly, and his Enemy, had deſigned.to reduce him under his power as 
well as others. Yet he propoſed theſe Conditions of Accommodation, that 
either both ſhould keep their Armies, or that Pompey diſarming as well as 
he, ſhould live like a private man under the authority of the Laws. Bur 
not obtaining either the one or the other, he departed from Ga, marched 
againſt Pompey and his Country, entredthe City, drove thence his Enemy, 
Aaaz overtook 
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Jr | | Purſued 
him as far as Z2ypt. Finding Pompey ſlain by the Egyptians, he returned t9 
Rome, after having {ettled the Egyptian Afﬀairs , and ſettled their 
* Kings in that Kingdom ; {o that beholding himſelt lecure by the death of 
ſo powerful an Enemy, the mightineſs of whoſe Actions had gained him 
the Title of Great ; and noperſon havin thencetorth the boldneſs to 
poſe his will, he was created perpetual DiQator the next after $//a, Ang 
now again the Seditious were quieted, till ſuch time as Brutus and Caſſine, 
either out of envy to his Power, or out of a deſire they had to ſettle again the 
Common-wealth init's ancient form, ſlew in open Senate this man, ſoche. 
riſhed by the people, and ſo knowing in the Art of Reigning. He was fg 
generally lamented, that they ſought out for his Murderers, to put them 
to death, that they ſolemnized his Funerals in the pn, and there 
where they had burnt his Body, eretteda Temple, and offered Sacrifices to 
him as a God. But now the Civil Diſcords began again, and in a ſhort 
to that height, that they were followed by the Murders, Pro- 
ſcriptions and Baniſhments of many as well of the Order of Senators as 
Knights, the FaCtion interchangeably - rang. 4 the Enemies of. one a- 
nother ; ſo that to gain their own ſatisfaQtion, they ſpared neither Friends 
nor their own Brothers, ſo much were men hurried on by their paſſion to 
the prejudice of natural Piety. Atlaſt by a horrible boldneſs the Roman 
Empire, as if it had been the Stock of ſome private Citizen, was divided , 
between -Lthony, Zepidus, and hewho at firſt was called Octavins, but af- 
terwards took the name of Ceſar, having been adopted by his Uncle. AF. 
ter this diviſion they made War on each other, as it was but juſt they ſhould, 
and Ceſar more prudent and politick than the other, firft deſpoiled Zepides 
of Africa, which had fallen to his ſhare. And inconcluſion, after the Vi- 
Qtory of Atium, which he gained over Anthony, drove him out of all the 
Provinces, extending from $ri4 to the Adriatick Gulf. The whole world 
aſtoniſhed at theſe prodigious Succeſſes, , he made himſelf likewiſe Mafter 


overtook him in 7heſſaly, defeated him in a memorable Battel, and 


_ of Zeypt, the moſt ancient and richeſt Kingdom poſſeſſed by any of the 


Succeſſors of Alexander, which only was wanting to complete the Roman 
Empire to that height we now behold it. That done, he was placed a- 
mong the number of the Gods, whilſt he was yet living, and beheld it ; 
and being called 4#2»ſtus by the people, he afſumed an authority over his 
Country, and the ſubjected Nations, greater than ever was attributed to 
his Father Cazus, not ſo muchas in the leaſt appearance asking the votesof 
the people : ſo that having ſecured his power by length of time, always 
happy, and feared by all the world, heleft his Succeſſors capable of ſuſtain 
ing the weight of that great Empire, and the Sovereign Power being re- 
united ina fingle perſon, Concordance once more took place of Sedition. 
This will be the ſubject of this work, which will contain the wonderful 
Adventures of thoſe People who aimed at Honour and Dominion throu 
all ſorts of Calamities : and I ſhall write it the more willingly, becauſe 1 
am obliged to treat of all theſerhings before I write the Aﬀairs of Zoypr, 
which are but a conſequence of them ; for thoſe diviſions wherein Cleopa- 
trs took the part of Anthozy, were the cauſe of the ReduCtion of Feypt 
under the Roman Empire. And that I may ſettle ſome order in fo great a 
confuſion of things, I will frſt ſpeak of what paſſed from the Gracchi to 
Sj1lz's time, then what was done until the death of Cains Ceſar, the follow- 
ing Books ſhall treat of the Wars of the 7rinmwvirs withthe Roman Peo- 
ple, and againſt one another, until the laſt and greateſt of theſe Misfor- 


tunes; I mean the Battle fought by Ceſar at Aitwwm againit ms” 
an 
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and Cleopatra , where 1 intend to begin the Hiſtory of Feypr: 


The Romans, as they now ſubdued one, and then another of the people 
of /taly were accuſtomed to make ſeifure of a =u of their Lands, to which 
" they ſent Colonies, or otherwiſe gave Cities already built, to be inhabited 
their own Nation. Theſe Colonies were placed in the conquered Pro- 
yinces in the nature of Garriſons, and they either ſer out by ſhares to thele 
new Inhabitants ſuch Lands as were fit for Tillage, or otherwiſe ſold theni 
tothem, orletthem out to Farm. As for the unprofitable ground ( as War 
often makes places deſert ) it not being qualified to bear a part in the Di- 
yidend, it Was proclaimed and _ to the firſt that made offer to maniire. 
it, on condition to pay an annual Tribute, the fifth part of the increaſe of 
Trees, and the Tithe of the Corn, withan Impoſt upon all ſorts of Cattel; 
as well Flocks as Herds. Thus ſtrove they te preſerve the Italian Nationz 
efteemed very laborious, that they might always have in a readineſs Sol- 
diers of their own people to ſerve them upon occafion; but rhe ſucceſs 
ed contrary to their expeCtations ; for the rich undertaking at firſt the 


unprofitable or deſert Lands, and by'preſcription of time, not only affuring 


to themſelves the poſſeſſion of them, but likewiſe joyning to them the Di- 
yidend of their poor Neighbours, either by tofce, or by money, became 
poſſeſſed not of Villages, but of whole Countries, which their Slaves im- 
proved and manured tor them, that they might not take Freemen from the 
profeſſion of Arms. Thus they receiving vaſt Revenues; and their Slaves 
ſtill multiplying, becauſe they were not obliged to go to War : the moſt 
powerful among them grew prodigiouſly rich, and | Country was filled 
with Slaves, whereas there remained but very few of the Italian Nation, 
and thoſe few too were oppreſſed with poverty, by reaſon of the continual 
Expeditions, in which they were forced to bear Arms, and the .cruel 
ExaQtions of the Tax-gatherers : and if at any time they had fome reſpite 
from their Sufferings, then Idleneſs corrupted them, having no Land of 
their own to manure, nor finding any work from others, by reaſon of the 
multitude of Slaves. This extremity troubled and perplexed both the Se- 
hate and People of Rome, who with griet beheld that they could not as 
heretofore, upon any ſudden occaſion, draw together a conſiderable Force 
of Italians, and they began to fear their Government unſecure; by reaſon 
of the Countries being filled with ſuch multitudes of Slaves. They ſought 
long time for aremedy to theſe inconveniencies ; for they neither judged 
it eaſie, nor indeed juſt to diſlodge men, after ſo long a poſſeſſion, from 
thoſe Lands where they had habituated themſelves, and been at great ex- 
on In concluſion, after much debate the Tribunes made a Law where- 

y all perſons were prohibited from keeping more than five hundred Acres 
bf Land, one hundred Head of Cattle, and five hundred Sheep; and be- 
ſides, they deſigned a certain number of free people to have the overſight 
of the Tillage, and care of the Corn. This Law was confirmed by folemn 
Oaths, and puniſhments decreed 2gainſt the infringers of it : it was deſign- 
cd likewiſe, that all thoſe Lands poſſeſſed by any above the proportion pre- 
ſcribed by the Law, ſhould be equally diſtributed among the poor, but 
neither Oaths nor Law prevailed. Thoſe who appeared moſt zealous ir! 
the obſervation of it, underkand made ContraQts, conveying over their 
advarice to their Friends, and others publickly laughed at it, till fuch time 
as 7iberius Gracchus of Noble Race, covetous of Glory, very eloquent, and 
well known in the City for all theſe qualities, having obtained the Dignity 


ot Tribune, made a grave ſpeech in favour of the Italian People, much 
lamenting 
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lamenting that a Nation ſo warlike, and allyed to the Roman People, 
ſhould be reduced to ſo ſmall numbers, and to ſuch an oppreflive poverty, 
that there ſcarce appeared any remedy, but that they muſt be utterly ex. 
tint, Then he declared againſt the vaſt numbers of Shaves, uſeleſs in 
War, and treacherous to their Maſters, a freſh example of which he re. * 
lated of the Slaves, rebelling againſt their Patrons in Sy, where the 
Slaves being grown numerous by reaſon of their beingemployed in Hugs- 
bandry, hadraiſed ſuch a War againſt the Romans, as was not ſuppreſſed 
without much danger, and many bloody Engagements. This Speechdid 
the work, and gained a new publication of the Law concerning Lands, 
whereby it was forbid any one to be poſſeſſed of more than tive hundred 
Acres, adding to it, that the Children of the Family nught be poſſeſſed 
of two hundred and fifty ; and that after reduQtion made, the remaining 
Land ſhould be divided amang the poor by Triumvirs, who were to be 
changed every year, which ſorely grieved the rich men, who durſt no 
more attemptany thing againſt the Law, nor for the future buy other mens 
roportions ; for Gracchus, to prevent frauds, had by the ſame Law for- 

ba all ſuch kind of Contracts, which occaſioned, that in every corner 
might be ſeen people got together, reproaching the poor with the pains 
they had taken 1n manuring their Ground, and the _ they had been 
at in building, crying out, that it was not juſt to make them loſe, not only 
their Lands, . but likewiſe the money they had payed totheir Neigbours, 
and withal deprive them of the Sepulchres of their Predeceſſors, interred 
in thoſe grounds left to them by Succeſſion. Others demanded the reſto- 
Ting of Ls Wives Dowry, which they had thus employed, or that their 
Children might have leave toenjoy thoſe Farms they had ſettled upon them 
at their Marriage : others again ſhewed the Contracts and Statutes the 
had entred into, taking up moneys at great intereſts to purchaſe thoſe 
Lands. Inaword, all places were filled with murmuring and complaint, 
On the other ſide, were heard the lamentings of the poor, that from rich, 
that they orice were, now they had reduced them to extreme poverty ; 
nay, eventodeſpair, having nothing left to feed their Children, they re- 
counted the many Expeditions wherein they had ſerved the Common- 
wealth, to the end, they might maintain themſelves in the poſſeſſion of 
theſe Lands, and vowed never to ſerve more, if they. were not reſtored to 

* What belonged to them. They likewiſe accuſed the rich men, that they 
diſdained to employ them in their Tillage, but rather made choice of Slaves 
their Enemies, faithleſs people, and uſcleſs in War. During theſe re- 
proaches, and mutual laments, the contagion of this Diſtemper ſpread it 
itſelf among the Colonies, the Municipal Cities, and in all places where 
Lands were. poſſeſſed by what Title ſoever : every one feared toloſe, and 
there as well as in the City the multitude was diyided into two parties, and 
each relying on the number of their Faction, ſtirred them up againſt the 
other ; and all people being concerned in the execution of this Law : one 
party diſpoſing themſelves to hinder it, and the other being ready to at- 
tempt any thing to maintain it, mens minds were ſtrangely inclined to Se- 
dition. So neither one nor the other party reſolving to yield, they waited 
only theday appointed for the paſſing the Law in the Aſſembly. 


Gracchus's Deſign was not ſo much to relieve the poverty of particular 
men, as to repeople the Country, becauſe he believed it the intereſt of the 
Common-wealth, and that hereupon depended the fortune of all Zh : 


nor doubted he of the ſucceſs of the Enterpriſe, though it were as difficult 
as 
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as it was imp t. When the Aſſembly was met, after having a long 
time iſourted the buſineſs in Queſtion, he asked the Audaors. if ho 
believed it not juſt, that what belonged to the Publick ſhould be ſhared a- 
x the People, if a Citizen were not to be preferred befor a Slave, if a 
were no more ſerviceable to the State a Ploughman; and if 4 
natural _—_—_ _ ntrond _ 10nate ww the or cms than 
aStranger : and without upon theſe com pariforis, asabſurd 
he began to diſcourſe of the hopes and fears of the City. That the ND 
had conqueeed many Countries, and been in hopes to extend their Con- 
queſts to the moſt diſtant Climates : but that as things now ſtood, there 
was cauſe enough to doubt whether they ſhoult be able'to complete the 
Conqueſt of the reft, with that ſmall number of Soldiers wherewith 7cay 
was peopled, or ſhould not rather loſe their own Country, by reaſon of the 
weakneſs of their Armies, and the powerfulneſs of their Enemies, and 
withal exaggerating the Glory and Riches on one fide, and the danger and 
fear on the other; he exhorted the richghen to conſider with themſelves 
- fit were not much more to the parges willingly to quit to the unfortunate 
poor who had great charge of Children the pofleſion of ſome Lands, out 
of hopes of thoſe great advantages might thereby accrue, thanto negle& 
things of moſt import, by diſputing T rifles. That befides five hundred 
Acres of good Land ": ſecured, and for thoſe had Children, half as 
much for every Head, was no contemptible recompence of their paſt Sex- 
vices. After having largely diſcourſed on this ſubjeft, and the minds of 


_—_ people, and of all ſuch as ſuffered themſelves to be rather led by 
than paſſion 


remaining ſuſpended, he gave command tothe Serjeant 
to read the Law, when Af. Ofavins his Colleague, who was ſuborned by 
the rich mento- prevent the paſſing of the Law, impoſed ſilence upon the 


. Whereupon Gracchus publickly reproaching him, adjourned the 
Meonbly tilt the morrow ; when a ſome Armed Men to be 


there, as if by force he would have conftrained Oavias to yield to __ 
whether he would or no ; he with threats commanded the Serjeant to 

the Law, and OFavixs on the contrary forbad him. Whereupon the Cal- 
kagues quarrelling, and it being impoffible to read the Law by reaſon of the 
Tumult, the moſt Conſiderate of the Aſſembly beſought the Tribunes to re- 
fer the Difference to the Senate's j nt. Gracchss conſented z and out 
of hopes that this Law would diſpleaſe no reaſonable man, went ſtraight to 
the Palace ; but not being received there with ſo great applauſe as among 
the Vulgar ; nay, onthe contrary, having reviling words caſt at him by the 
Rich Men, he returns to the Aſſembly, and promufes that on the morrow he 
would gather their Voices both concerning the Law, and the dilmiffion of 
his Colleague, who oppoſed the good of the People. He accordingly did 
t: And as Ottaviss preſented himſelf.unconcerned, he firſt put it tothe 
Vote concerning him, The firſt Tribe having given theif Vote againſt O- 
Favins, Gracchus turned to him, and deſired him to defift from his Enter- 
prize ; but ſeeing him obſtinate, he perſiſted to demand the advice of the 
reft, for at this time there were five and thirty, of which ſeventeen all in a 
fury having, voted with the firſt, if the eighteenth were joyned with them 
the Law became ratified. Wherefore Gracchus once mote publickly be- 
ſought his Colleague, now upon the very point of being depoſed, not fa 
itubbarnly to diſturb a Work fo holy and ſo beneficial ro all Italians, nor a 
ny more oppoſe a thing which the people ſo ardently deſired, the Execution 
whereof his Office of Tribune obliged him to ; and in fine, not to ſuffer him- 
klf tobe depoſed. After which Entreatics he called the Gods to winhy 
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thatir was with regret _ pu þ; 7 a kinour of his Colleagiies 
but then ſeeing nothing would-pertwadehim; . he-began-again to r the 
Votes. Thus Olfevi beitlp deprived:of his Othee and ponhas ores the 
red out of the' Aſſembly; they lubſtiruted Murmiss)n his ſtead ; and:at tha 

ſime-time the Law 'was ſratifyed. They created Triumvirs: for dividihe 
the'Land, ' Grarchas himſelfj Caius his: Brother, and .Appins Claudini his Bae? 
ther in Law 5 for the people: were fearfbl the Law: might remain withour 
Execution,” unleſs he that mide it and his: Alliahce had the Support of it inf 
their own hands:- | c_ ft £1 LEES LE penary 2.9 | | N11 to 
TIL OW Jy Cf> . CV? 3063, 11 ©? :1;ert 
-i|As- for Grdcdbus, *raviſhed with joy'that this Law had paiſed;' he way 
&arried back by the people to his Houle, as. if he had'been the reſtorer:ngs * 
Sf one City or one people, 'but of allthis Nationsof Zaly. After which 

the'victorious Party went into the Countries from:whence they'were come / 
t& this contention; and the other jn delfair for beingi'overcome; ftaitd fit © 
ir the City;-publickly declaring Yar Gracchus{hioulditepent, as foon as het 
was out of employimenit,”the daring; toryiolate an authority ſo holy. and fi 

ered; and be'the'mover of fuch a Sedition in /raly.' Summer being alreag 
dy come;the'ttme'of. the Aſſembly for the Creation of Tribunes drew nigh © 
and it was very likely the rich men would-fo'contrive-it, thatthe:digmngh 

might fall uponGracchus's:enemies, :which ſomewhat terrified/him, and. 
fearful leſt-any thing might pals in the: Aſſembly to his'prejudice; he did him ., 
endeayours t0-recal'the people out 'ofthe-Country. | But all people being! 
now-employed in their Tillage, as is'uſual in'Harveſt' and the day of Aft © 
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ſembly approaching, 'he-was:forced tothaye recourſeto the people' of ther 
City; and with kmdneſſesand' fubmiſſions folicite every one in particulary 


to continue him+in' the; Tribuneſhip, in acknowledgment of the dangers 
which he had expoſedihimſelf for their ſervice: -When it came.-to the? | 
Vote, Gracchus had thoſe'obthe two firſt Tribes : Whereupon the rich med. | 
eryed out, that it was not'allowed by Law:to continue the ſame dignity int * 
the fame Perſon #/ and Rabrizs, Tribune: iof the people, 'whom Lot made 
Prefident of the Aſſembly, making a demur uponit, AMwummins the Succeſt ! 
ſor-of Oavius, obliged him to relign his place, arid ſuffer him to gather* \ 
the Votes; but the reſt of the Tribunes maintained'that Lots ought again to 
be drawn for the Preheminence,. and that Rubrins Reſignation could not be! * 
made, but inequal favour of all the Tribunes. In this Conteſt Gracchas * 
ſeeing his Party the weakeſt, adjourned the Afſembly till the morrow z and 
finding his Aﬀairs grow deſperate, before he was diſmiſſed of his Charge, 
he ſpent the reſt of that day in the place in mourning, having his Son with 
him, whom he recommended to all he met, as foreſeeing himſelf likely to 
periſhby the violence of his Enemies. The Rabble moved to compaſſion! 
for the-man, and withal judging that there muſt be no more talk of Equali- 
ty between them-and the other Citizens, but they muſt reſolve to ſuffer the 
Tyrannick Rule of the Heb if they forſook their ProteQtor in the danger he. 
was in for their ſakes,” They carryed him to his houſe in the evening, and - 
wiſhed him to be couragious next morning. Hereupon he took heart ; and 
aſſembling before it was day thoſe of his FaCtion, gives them a'word in 
caſe there ſhould be occaſion to fight, and ſo ſeizes on the Capitol and place 
of Aſſembly. The rich men, by the joyning of ſome. Tribunes with them, 
having hindred Votes to be taken about his Continuation, he gave to his 
Party the Signal agreed upon between them : whereupon they roſe with 
great clamour, and ſtraightway fell to blows ; ſome gathering about his 
Perſon as his Guards, and others tucking up their Robes, ſnatching the Rods 
. out 
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Four of the LiCtors hands, and untying them, drave all the rich Men out of 
© the Aſſembly with many blows and wounds ; in ſo much; that the Tri- 
© bunes affrighted fled, and the Prieſts ſhut up the Temple. The terror of 
thoſe who ran flying up and down, filled all the City with diſorder and un- 
© certain rumors. Some ſaid Gracchus had taken the Tribuneſhip from his 
* Colleagues ; which ſeemed the more credible, becauſe none of them ap- 
ared in publick : And others, that without expeQiing the people's Votes; 
had created himſelf Tribune. Mean while the Senate afſembled in the 
Temple of Faith. And ſurely it is to mea wonder, that neither now nor 
| afterwards it entred into the thoughts of any of the Fathers, to propoſe the 
faving way of a DiQtator, ſooften tryed in the like Commotions. After a 

| ſhort Conſultation they aſcended the Capitol, led by Cornelius Scipio Naſt- 
66, High Prieſt ; who having cryed aloud, that all who loved the ſafety of 
che Commonwealth ſhould tollow him, caſt one of the Skirts of his Robe 
| overhis ſhoulder and over his head ; whether for a ſign to aſſemble the mul- 
titude, or to give them Signal of Battel, or to teſtifie his reſpe& to the 
| Gods, in concealing from them the deſign he had in his heart. Being come 
+ tothe Capitol, and Gracchus people having made way for that great Man 
atthe head of the Senate ; thoſe that followed him ſnatcht the Clubs out of 
| their Enemies hands ; and getting pieces of Forms which they broke, or 
any thing that might ſerve tor offence, they fell upon the others with ſo 

| auch fury, that they drove the greateſt part of them down the Precipices, 
- and {lew Gracchus himſelf near the Temple Gates before the Statues of their 
Kings, with 2 great number of his followers ; whoſe bodies were in the 
night caſt into Zyber. Thus ended Gracchus, Son to a Father thathad bega 
twice Conſul ; and to Cornelia, Daughter to Scipiothe Aﬀrican. He was 
{ain being Tribune, and in the Capitol, ſerving his Country but with tos 


* much violence. And this Riot, the moſt infamous we have uy Record, 


was committed in the ſacred place where Magiſtrates are choſen. His 
death wrought two different effets in men's minds ; ſome rejoyced, and 
others mourned, for many lamented not leſs their own condition than his ; 
calling the preſent State not the Republick, but the Inſolence of the viftori- 
ous Party ; whilſt others, believing they had nothing more to fear, found 
themſelves at the top of their wiſhes. All this _ in the time of that 
War, when Arifonicus fought with the people of Rome for the Empire of 


Aſia. 


Aﬀter Gracchus death, Appius being likewiſe deceaſed, Fulvius Flaccus 
and Papirins Carbo, together with the young Gracchss, undertook to cauſe 
the Law about Lands to be put in Execution. And when the ancient Pof- 
ſeſſors ſtood off what they could to hinder the Arpentage or Diviſion of 
Lands, they cauſed Proclamation to be made, that whoſoever would might 


ſunmon them before them, which gave Riſe to numberleſs difficult Law- 


Suits ; for all contiguous Lands that either had been fold or divided, fell into 
diſpute, to know how they were ſold or divided : no Writing of Sale ap- 
pearing, and many having loſt the Poſſeſſion of what was let out to them by 
Diviſion ; and belides, whatever did appear done by contrat, was very 
doubtful, And moreover, in making a general Survey, in order to a new 
Diviſion, ſome who had ſowed or otherwiſe improved their Farms, were 
tranſplanted toa corner that at preſent lay Fallow ; and others from Arable; 
to a Waſt, Clay or Marſhy Ground. Forgromthe firſt, there had beenno 
___ Diviſion made of the Lands gained from the Enemy. And be- 
caule it was enatted that Lands fo ſet out _ tilled by the —_ 
| B | 
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ſome that were more diligent had advanced upon their Neighbours, and fo 
confounded the Bounds : Beſides, time having changed the tace of places, 
it was no ealie matter to diſcover the Incroachments ot the rich Men, t 

they were very great. Ina word, by the often change of Dwellings, all 
things were in confuſion anddiforder. The Italians, tired with their Lay. 
Suits, and feeling themſelves oppreſſed with the Execution of Judgments, 
that they might be no longer {ubje& to theſe Injuſtices, beſought Carzeliug 
Scipio the African to undertake their Protection. They had lerved himſs 
well in many occaſions of War, that he could not retuſe them his Aſſiſtance ; 
He therefore went tothe Senate ; where at firſt daſh he ſtruck not dire&] 
at the Law for fear to offend the people ; but having touched ſomewhar v 
on the difficulty of the Aﬀair, he moveg that. the cognizance of ſuch Ca 

as ſhould happen might be taken from the Tribunes as Men ſuſpeCted, and 
others be ſent in their ſtead. His Opinion being found very juſt, the Senate 
confirmed it by Decree; and gave the Commiſſion to 7 uditanus,then Conſul, 
But he having undertaken a buſineſs which he found very difficult, taking 


fora pretence the War of /llyria ,, went into that Province ; and no man 


longer acknowledging the Triuumvirs for Judges, all matters were at a ſtand, 
This loſt Scipzo inthe hearts of the Common People ; who believed thatthis 
Man, for whoſe ſake they had often offended the prime Men of the City, and, 
without conſideration of the Law, twice made Conſul, now ſervedthe Tta- 
lian Allies totheir prejudice. Which coming tothe knowledge of Sipio's 
Enemies, they ranup and down the Streets, exclaiming that he was reſolved 
to aboliſh the Law by Arms, and by the Maſſacre of the Citizens ; and thus 
they terrified the myltitude. In ſhort, Sc4pzo being one evening retired into 
hfs Chamber, ith Table-Books to write, during the night,- an Oration he 
was to make tothe Afſembly, was found'dead without the appearance of a- 
ny Wound : Whether he were poyloned by Cornelis, the Mother of the 
Gracchi (who feared leſt this Law {ſhould be abrogated) having foran Ac 
complice Sexzpronia her Daughter, Scipio's Wife ; who being ugly and bar: 
ren, was neither beloyed, nor loved him : Or whether (as tome believed) 
he gave himſelf thisdeath, becauſc he ſaw he could not perform what he 
prone. Though there be others {ay that his Slaves under Torment con- 
eſled that ſome unknown men they had let inat the back door, had ftrangl- 
ed him , andthat they durſtnot diſcover the Murther, becauſe they knew 
the people hating Sip, rejoyced at his death. Thus died thatman, fo fer- 
viceable to the Roman Empire, tor whom no publick Funerals were celebr:- 
ted ; ſo much did preſent Indignation tranſcend the power of thoſe Acknow- 
ledgments the people owed to his paſt Services. And this gave occafionof 
encreale tothe Seditions about the Law concerning Lands. 


Mean while the Diviſion of Lands was delayed by reaſon of ſeveral ln- 
treagues praCtiſed by thoſe in Poſſefſion : And fome were of opinion that 
the Freedom of the City ſhould be given to all thoſe Allies principally con- 
cerned, to make them by that favour quit all other pretences. The Italians 
were herewith well content ; and much rather would have choſe the Free- 
dom offered, than the new Diviſion they demanded. Fulvins Flacews, now 
Conſul, and likewiſe Triumvir for the Execution of the Law, {tood ſhffly 
to this Propoſition. But the Senate could not endure that the Subje&ts of 
Rome ſhould be made equal to her Citizens : So there it ſtopped to the great 
diſpleaſure of thoſe peeple, troybled to {ce their hopes fruſtrate. Matters 
ſtanding thus ; Caius, Brother tothe Elder Gracchus, and heretofore his Co 
league 1n the Triumyirate, offered himſelf very ſeaſonably to -be Trans 
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He had layen ſtill ſome time after his Brother's death, contemned by the Fa- 
thers ; againſt whom he could notdefend his Authority. But having put 
himſelf in the number of thoſe who ſtood for the Tribuneſhip, he carried it 
roundly to the general ſatisfaQtion of the people ; and forthwith began to 
put in praQtice ail ways poſſible to revenge himſelf of the Senate : For he 
made a Law, that every Montha certain quantity of Wheat ſhould be deli- 
vered to the people by head, at the publick Expence. This had never be- 
fore been praQtiſed. So thar having ſuddainly gained the people by this 
new Eſtabliſhment ; and withal, being ſupported by Fulvins Hlaccus, he 
was again choſen Tribune for the Year following. For it was already en- 
ated by anexpreſs Law, that if it were neceſſary for a Tribune to be conti- 
gued inorder tothe perteQing of ſomerhingbegun, he ought to be prefer- 
red before any of the Competitors inthe next Aſſembly. This Dignity be- 
ingthen prolonged to him for the following Year, and the people already 
ed to him tor the fore-cited favour, he caſt about, how to gratifie the 
Kntohrs the next Order after the Supreme, and propoſed the Transferring 
to this Order, the Cognizance of all Concuſſion, publick Extortion, or e- 
vil Management of Offices and Charges ;. reproaching them with the freſh 
Examples of Aurelius, Cotta, Salinator and Manlius Aquilius, Conqueror of 
Aſia : All which being accuſed of miſ-employing the publick Treafure, had 
been cleared by the Corruption of their Judges ; which was likewiſe atteſt- 
ed by the Deputicsof the Provinces ſtill in the City, and loudly complain- 
ing of the Injuſtice done them. The Senators were ſo aſhamed to hear theſe 
iourles, that they never oppoſed the publick Decree ; ſo that the cogni- 
zance of thoſe Crimes was conſigned over to the Knights : And it is repor- 
' tedthatatthe ratifying this Law Gracchus was heard ſay, That the power of 
the Senate was throughly quaſhed. And indeed the conſequences proved the 
faying true : for another Order being henceforward Judges, both of the 
Afairs of the City, and of 7raly ; nay, even of the Senators themſelves : 
whether the Queſtion were concerning a Pecumary Fine, or Condemnin 
to Baniſhment or Infamy, the whole power ſeemed to be in the hands of 
the Knights, and the Senate reduced to depend on them. Beſides, the Or- 
der of the Knights contributing to the EleCtion of the Tribunes of the people, 
and the Tribunes being ready to return them kindneſs for kindneſs, the Se- 
mte began to be ſtartled ; and there wanted very little but by overturning 
the whole Frame of the Commonwealth, the Knights had had all the Au- 
thority in effeQ, leaving the Senate. only the Honour and Shew : For ſome 
time after not only this Supreme Order was ſubmitted to the Knights, but 
the Senators daily received Injuſtices from their Judges ; who tickled with 
the ſweetneſs of the profit they had now taſted, abuſed their Power with 
all ſorts of infamy = diſorder. They ſuborned Accuſers againſt the Rich ; 
and entring intoa Cabal, eluded thote Laws made againſt corrupt Judges, 
or with ſcorn contemned them. Hence came' it, that becauſe no account 
was required of their Proceedings, a new Sedition was raiſed, becauſe of 
Judiciary Laws, which proved not leſs than others, and likewiſe laſted ſome 
time. Gracchus likewiſe ſet on work the Levelling, Paving-and Repairing 
the High ways of all a/y, wherein he employed Multitudes of people liv- 
ing only by Day-labour; whom by this means he pertettly gained to at- 
tempt any thing for his Service. He founded ſeveral Colonies and obli- 
ged the Latines to demand a Right of Freedom. of the City; alledging it 
wasan unworthy thing for the Senate to hinder what e, their Allies, 
defired with ſo much paſſion ; and at laſthe gave to other Allies a Righs;to 
give in their Yotes, contrary to ancient Cm becauſe he' hoped RO 
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uſe of them in the Publication of Laws he deſigned to prefer. This more 
allarmed the Senate than all had paſſed betore. Wheretore after a Conſul. 
tation the Conſuls publiſhed their Detences, torbidding all perſons not ha. 
* Five Miles ving Right to vote to ſtay in the City, or to come within the * fifth Stone. 
They likewiſe drew in Zivms Druſus to oppole all Laws propoſed by Grac- 
chus his Colleague, without giving any reaſon of his Oppoſition betore the 
ple ; which liberty they ikewile gave to all Oppolſers whatſoever. Laft. 

y, to ſweeten the Multitude, they granted them twelve Colonies, which 
Conceſſion ſo charmed their minds, that they began to diſguſt the new Laws. 
So that Gracchus fruſtrated of the people ; and Fulvins Flaccus, a Conlular, 
who had been made Gracchus his Colleague, went over for the ſamereaſon 
into Africa ; where by _— tertility of the Soyl, a Colony wasap- 
pointed to be eſtablithed, and Mhabitants expreſly ſent thither, that the Cj. 
ty being disburthened, the Senate might in ſome meaſure be delivered from 
popular Seditions. The Tribunes fet out the place of their Habitation a- 
mong the Ruins of Carthage ; without conſideration that Scipio, when he 
demoliſhed it, had decreed it to remain eternally deſert, with Imprecations 
againſt all thoſe who ſhould attempt torebuild it. They likewiſe made ac- 
count to bring over fix thouſand Inhabitants more than were appointed by 
Ordinance of the Senate, to gain ſo much the more the people's good grace. 
From thence they returned to Rome, with deſign to gather together from all 
parts of 7taly thoſe: fix thouſand perſons deſtined for Carthage. But thoſe 
who ſtayed in Africa, to lay the firit Foundations to that Colony , having 
writ tothe City that the Wolves had tore away the Market by the Tribunes, 
the Augurs declared it Sacrilege toſend Inhabitants thither, and the Senate 
ubliſhed an Aſſembly to conſult of the Abrogation of the Law in what re- 
[ated to that Colony. Whereupon Grarchus and Falvius having likewiſe 
loſt this hope," ran like mad men through the Streets, crying out that the 
Prodigy of the Wolves was a lye of rhe Senate's. The moſt reſolute of the 
ple took their parts ; and armed, they came to the Capitol, where the 
ribes were in Convocation to give their Votes, touching the Colony. AF. 
ter the people were aſſembled, and Fu/vizs had begun to ſpeak, Gracchus, 
whotgthat end had ordered his people to follow, attempted togo up to the 
Temple of Zupiter.; but being hindred by thoſe who knew he fag {ome ill 
deſign, he returned no more into the Aſſembly, but retreated intothe Porch, 
waiting an opportunity to engage the adverſe Party. Mean while a certain 
man of the people called :t:/ius, who facriticed under the ſame Porch, ſee- 
ing him moved, went to accoft him : and whether knowing any thing, or 
having ſome ſuſpition, orelſe only by way of entertainment, belought him 
to have coingllied of his Country : Whereupon ſeeming troubled as if he 
had been diſcovered ; and looking awry upon the man, one of his followers, 
without receiving any Command, or ſtaying for a Signal ; but judging by 
his Maſter's Countenance that it was time ro ſtnke, and that by beginning 
firſt, he would be the more obliged to him ; drew his Sword, and run Arts 
lius into the Belly. Whereupon, a great cry being raiſed, when the dead 
body was ſeen upon the Pavement, all the people were affrighted, andeve- 
_ fled fromthe Temple as faſt as he could. Gracchus went into the 
fſembly, to givean azcountof this Attion ; but when none would hear his 
Juſtification, -but all looked upon him as impious and irreligious. Flaccus 
angd{hg, troubled to have loſt the opportunity of executing their deſign, went 
to their ſeveral Homes, whither others of the ſame Fa&ton retired to them. 
Thereſt of the people, asit happens ina publick Tumult, being about mid- 
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nizht got together-in Arms in the place, Opimius, one of the Conſuls, who 
; was 
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was left in the City, at break of day places Guards in the Capitol, gives or- 
der to call together the Senate, and himlelf ſeizes on the Temple of Caftor 
ano Pollux, which ſtood in the heart of the City ; thathe might be in readi- 
neſs, whatever {hould happen. Things diſpoſed in this order, the Senate 
ſent to ſummon Gracchus and Flaccus, to come and pive an account of their 
AQtons : but they having betaken themſelves to Arms, haſtned to ſeize on 
the Mount Avertine ; hoping if they made themſelves Maſters of that place; 


the Senate would not retuſe ſome conditions of Peace. They endeavoured 


likewiſe to raiſe the Slaves under promile of Liberty, but in vairi. So they 
fortifyed themſelves in Dzaxa's Temple with thoſe people they had ; from 
whence they ſent Q#7ntus the Son, of Flaceus to the Senate, to treat of an 
Accommodation. Anſwer was given, they ſhould lay down their Arms 
and come themſelves, and then they ſhould be heard ; but that upon any o- 
ther terms they ſhould ſend no more. But Q»i=t«s again returning, contra- 
ry tothis Declaration made him by the Senate, Opimzias no more conſidering 
him as a Deputy, commands him to be Arreſted, and at the ſame inſtant 
gave Order to march againſt Gracchus ; who fled over the wooden Bridge, 
to the other fide of 7:ber, into a certain Thicket, followed only by one 
Slave ; towhom, becauſe he would not fall alive into his Enemies #. he 
preſented his throat. Flaccus eſcaped into a Shop of one of his Friends, 
where his Purſuers loſt him ; but becauſe they knew riot which Houſe he 
was run into, they threatned to burn the whole Street: Whereupon, he 
who had received him not having the heart to deliver him up himſelf, gave 
notice to another, who diſcovered him. So he was taken, and ſlain upon 
the place. The two heads were brought toOpimins, who payed for them 
their weight in Gold. Their Houſes were pillaged by the people, and their 
Fellow-Confederates ſtrangled inthe Priſon by the Conful's Order. As for 
Quintus the Son of Flaccus, they gave him leave to chuſe his death. Afﬀer 
which, - the uſual Ceremonies for purging the City, polluted by theſe Maſ- 
facres, were performed ; and by Decree of the Senate, the Temple of 
Concord was built in the place. 


The ſecond Sedition of the Gracchi ending in this manner, ſoon after a 
Law was made, by which it was permitted to any to ſell their Lands, con- 
trary to the defence made by the elder Gracchus ,, 1o that the Poor were ſoon 
thruft out by the Rich of all that they poſſeſſed in the Country, either by 
Power or Money ; till ſuch time as Spwrius Borius abſolutely aboliſhed the 
Law of Lands ; having the Country in poſſeſſion of the ancient Maſters, on 
condition of paying a Tribute to the People, and the Money ariſing thereby 
to be divided by head ; which was a great comfort to the Poor, and a Re- 
medy againſt unpeopling the Country. Thus Gracchus Laws, very advan- 
tagious to the Commonwealth if they could have been executed, being 
once ſhaken, another Tribune of the People took off the Tribute ; fo that 
there remained nothing to the poor People. Hence proceeded it that the 
Country became depopulated , Soldiers grew ſcarce, the Revenue of the 
Roman People diminiſhed, Military Eſtabliſhments were reduced, the 
Laws loſt their Authority, ano Men ceafed to do Juſtice. And this was fif- 
teen yearsafter the Publication of the Law concerning Lands. About the 
lame time the Conſul Scipio cauſed the Theatre begun by 7. Caſſius, to be 
demoliſhed, though almoſt brought to perfeCtion, (whether he thought it 
might breed new matter of Sedition, or whether he thought it not for the 
Commonwealths good to accuſtom the People to the Grecians Voluptuoul- 
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.and Apuleins Saturninus, who had been Tribune, out of the Senate, for their 


debauched life ; bur his Colleague oppoſing it, he could not ſucceed in the 
Attempt. For this reaſon Apwleins, to revenge this Aﬀront of Metelus, 
once more demanded the Tribuneſhip ;- and took the _— when 
Glaucia, then Prxtor, preſided in the Aſſembly. Notwithſtanding, ori. 
us, of Noble Race, having with bloody Reproaches declaimed againſt py. 
leins and Glaucis, was deſigned Tribune. But they fearing leſt he having 
obtained that Dignity, ſhould handle them roughly, broke up the Aſſembly , 
and preſently ſlipped afterhim a Troop of Murtherers, who reached him as 
he was eſcaping into a certain Houſe, and ſlew him. And becauſe this Mur. 
ther ſtruck all the World both with horrour and compaſſion, thoſe of Glay- 
cia's FaQtion being got very early inthe morning about him in the place of 
the Aſſembly, before the people were come, gave the Tribuneſhip to 4py- 
leius : Sono more Inqueſt was made after /Vori#s death, none daring to ac- 
cuſe the Tribune of ſuch a Riot. Aectellus was likewile ſent into Banittmene 
by a Cabal of his Enemies, upheld by Zarias, now the ſixth time Conſul, 
who bare him a private Grudge. And this was the Trap they layd for 
him : Apalcius made a Law touching the Diviſion of Lands inthe Province 
of the Gauls, out of which Marius had lately driven the Cimbrians , {6 
that now it was under dependence of the Romans, and not of the Gauls : By 
this Law it was enaQted, that if the People paſſed it, the Senate ſhould ap- 
prove it in ten days, and by Oath oblige themſelves to ſtand toit ; and who- 
ever would not {wear, to be expelled the Senate, with twenty Talents 
Fine. Thus an opportunity of Revenge preſented of it ſelf, for there was 
not any likelihood that many of the Senators, bur eſpecially Metellus, Noble 
minded as he was, would endure to be forced to ſwear. Apaleins appointed 
a day of Aſſembly ; and mean time ſent Meſſengers from himſelf, to give 
notice tothe Tribes in the Country, in whom he had great confidence, be- 
cauſe the greater part of them had born Arms under Marius. This Law 
which ſeemed made in favour of the Allies, was not very pleaſing to the Ro- 
man People. So that no Order was kept in this Aſſembly ; and whoſoever 
ſtood up againſt it, was thrown headlong down by pulcius. Hereupon 
the People of the City began tocry out that they heard thunder, as oftenas 
which happens, it is Sacrilege toenaQt any thing. But when pulcius Par- 
ty gavenot yet over their Violences, the Citizens truſſng up their Gowns, 
and ſeizing on the Arms of all they met, diſperſed the Country-men ; who, 
notwithſtanding, being recalled by Zpulcins, Rallyed, and returning tothe 
Charge with Clubs likewiſe in their hands, made ſuch a buſtle, that at length 
the Law paſt. That done, Marius aſſembled the Senate to conſult about 
the Oath demanded from the Senators ; and becaule he knew /etellus con- 
ſtant and ſteady in his Reſolutions, he ſpoke his opinion firſt, and aſſured 
them he would never willingly ſwear ; Merelus did the like : and the reſt 
of the Senate praiſing both one and the other, the Conſul diſmiſſed the Af- 
{embly : but on the fifth day, the time preſcribed by the Law to ſwear on, 
Marius having about ten of the Clock aſſembled the Senate in great haſte, 
told them be was afraid of the People, eager for the Execution of the Law; 
but that he had found a device to ſecure them : That they ought to ſwear to 
that Law fo faras it was legitimate ; with which the Country People, whom 
they had moſt cauſe to apprehend, being ſatisfied, would be gone ; and 
then it. would be very eaſie to make it appear to be no Law, being publiſhed 
by force, and whilſt it thundred, contrary to the Cuſtoms of their Ance- 
ſtors. And having thus ſaid, without ſtaying to ask any one”s opinion, or 
jo much as giving time to think of it ; whillt all kept filence through fear 
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and furprize, he riſes up and goes tothe Temple of Saturn, where the Trea- 
ſarers of the Exchequer were to. {wear them z and firſt of all himſelf and 
Riends oblige themſelves by Oath to the Obſervation of the Law. . All the 
reſt of the Senators, every one in fear for himſelf, {wore likewiſe, fave only: 
Metellus, who remained Redfaſt and fearleſs in his Reſolution. So Apulcins 
next morning cauſed an Uſher to lay hold of him, to make him goout of the 
Palace ; and when the other Tribunes of the Peaple commanded the Uſher 
tolethim go, he ran tothe Country Men, and told them they could have.no 
Lands, nor would the Law be of force unlels Metelles were driven out of the 
City. In fo muchthat it was decreed in the Aſſembly of the people that he 
ſhould be baniſhed, and that the Confuls ſhould forbid him Fire and Water; 
and they allowed one day to the Senate, to conſider of the matter. The Ci- 
tizens enraged at this Aftion, aſſembled with Arms under their Gowns, to 
conduEt him through the City. But he thanking them for their good will, 
with all the Civilities imaginable, told them he would never ſuffer his Coun- 
try torun any hazard for his ſake. Then pweins publiſhed the Ordinance; 
for his Baniſhment, which Marius foon confirmed by Decree. ' And thus 
this man, © Fteemed by all the World, went into Exile. | 


After this Zpuleins was again nominated Tribune of the people for the 
third year, and they choſe for his Colleague one, who moſt ſaid, was a Fu- 
gitive Slave, and who boaſted himſelf to be San to the elder Gracches, for 
whom all the rabble gave their votes with much eagerneſs, out of the re- 
ſpect they had to the laid Gracchus. . After this, was heldan Aſſembly for 

eleftion of Confuls, where :4:thony, by general conſent of all the 
world was nominated tothis Dignity. _ "Twas not yet known who of Glas 
a or Memmins that ftrove for it, ſhould be his Colleague ; hut becauſe 
Memmins was of much the better Houſe, Glaucia and: Apeleins fearful he 
ſhould carry it, cauſed him to be ſer = inthe very aſſembly of the People, 
by certain Murtherers, who in the face of the whole world {lew him with 
Clubs ; ſothat by reaſon of this diſorder, the Aſſembly broke up, after haz 
ving beheld the violation of all that reſpect due tothe authority of the Laws, 
to Juſtice, toMen andto God. On the morrow the people incenſed with 
the horrour of the Action, gathered together to puniſh it in the perſon of 4 
puleics, but he affiſted by great numbers of the Country people, whom 
he had cauſed to coqie of purpole, and taking along with him Glancia and 
C. Sznfeins Quxſtor went to ſeiſe the Capitol. The Senate declares them 
Enemies, and Marias with regret arms againſt them ; but ſo few people, 
and fo ſlowly, that the people tired with his delays, cut the Pipes which 
carried water to the Temple, till Saxfeius no longer able toendure thirſt, 
=u advice to fire the Capitol, but Glaucia and Apuleius, out of the cont 
nce they had in AZarins, yielded firſt, and Sanfeins after them : but 
when the people cryed out with one voice to put them preſently to death, 
the Conſul ſhut them up in the Palace, under gy! to puniſhthem by 
form of Juſtice : the multitude thinking it a Fiction, climbing up on the 
Roof of the Palace, and pulling off the covering, never left throwing 
down Tyles on the Heads of thoſe within, till the Quzftor, Tribune and 
Prztor loſt theirlives, having yet on the Habits and Badges of their Magr- 
ſtracy. All the reſt of their party periſhed likewiſe in the fame tumulrt, 
and among others, the Tribune who ſaid he was Son to Gracchus on the firſt 
day of his Tribuneſhip. No perſon could any longer promiſe himlelt to 
preſerve his liberty, there was now only the ſhadow of 4 Common-wealth, 
nq regard being had to Laws or Dignity, or Magiſtracy, ſince the holy 
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whereby he thought to content both one and the other. The number of 


and ſacred power of the Tribunes, which was eſtabliſhed to oppoſe Riots 
and Murders, and to prote& the people, was become polluted with the 
crimes of thoſe which exerciſed it, and violated by the outrages which 
they received from others. After they were thus rid of the Tribunes, all 
the Senate and People of Rome began to demand the repeal of Aerellys, 
fave only P. Furius, Whoſe Father was but a Freed-man , why 
oppoſed it with boldneſs, and would never be moved from this oppoſition, 
though Merellus the Son of him baniſhed, beſought him on his Knees, with 
tears in his Eyes, which was the cauſe that this Son whom all men ſaw in 
that condition, ſo worthy of compaſſion, got the Sirname of Pzous, and 
that C. Canwleius the Tribune, offended at Furinus his obſtinacy, undertook 
to cauſe him to be condemned to death by the people, and pleaded his ac- 
cuſation ſo vehemently, that without hearing the Agcuſed's defence, the 
incenſed multitude tore him in pieces : ſo ordinary it was now grown, day- 
ly to commit ſome new murder, in'the place deſigned to do juſtice: at 
length they agreed to Metelluss return ; and it is ſaid, that when he entred 
the City, the whole day was not ſufficient to receive the Complements of 
thoſe went to meet him at the Gate. Thus the ſtirs made by«4wcixsin 
Rome, were the third in orderafter thoſe Tempeſts raiſed under the Tri- 
buneſhip of the two Gracehi.. 


Mean while began the Social War, by the conſpiracy of all the Nations 
of 7taly, which not being foreſeen, and increaſing prodigiouſly in a ſhort 
time, put ſome ſtop to Domeſtick Seditions, by the treſh terrour it brought. 
Afﬀter it was ended, other flames of Diviſion were kindled between the 
chief Heads of the Common-wealth, which were not quenched by making 
new Laws, or raiſing ſudden tumults ; for they charged each other at the 
Head of mighty Armies. * I have eſpecially thought fit to inſert this War 
in this Hiſtory, as well becaufeit took birth from a popular tumult, as be- 
cauſe it was flowed by another Difſention, much more pernicious to the 
Common-wealth than any of the former. It began then in this manner, 
Fulvinus Flaccus being Conſul, was the firſt that ever blew up the deſires of 
Freedom in the minds of the Allies, out of hopes to be no longer ſubjet to 
the Romans. but to ſhare with them the Honours and Dignities of the 
City ; and becauſe he was obſtinate in this propoſition, the Senate fent him 
to a certain War, where the time of his Conlulate being expired, he cameto 
demand the Tribuneſhip, and prevailed ſo, that th&y gave him young 
Gracchus for his Colleague. Both one and the other being {lain for making 
Laws of that kind in fayour of the Italians, as we have already related, the 
ſpirits of the Allies were imbittered more and more, incenſed, that they 
were treated rather like Vaſſals than Allies, and that Fulvius and Gracchus 
had periſhed ſo miſerably, for declaring themſelves their Prote&ors. Af- 
ter them Zivius Druſus Tribune of the People, of Noble Race, upon the 
requeſt of the Allies, promiſed, to paſs the Law they deſired , 
touching the right of Freedom : for it was all they longed for, having no 
other way to become Maſters as well as the others, to whom now they 
were but Subjefts. Mean while, the Tribune, to gain the favour of the 
People, fettled many Colonies in Za/y and Sicily, in purſuance of an an- 
cient Decree which had till that time lain dormant. He undertook like- 
wiſe to reconcile the Senate and Knights, mightily imbroiled about the 
cognizance of crimes of concuſſion = tothe Knights, He could not 
openly reſtore it to the Senators, wherefore he deviled this ſtratagem, 
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the Senators not amounting to above three huridred, by reaſon of all the. 
paſt Seditions, he made a Law, ordaining the taking a, like number of 
Knights of the worthieſt men to fill yp the Senate, and that all theſe toge: 
ther ſhould for the future chuſe Judges, betore-whom all that were ſuſpe&t- 
ed of Corruption or Concuſſion, {hould appear to give account of their 
Aions; for that miſchief was now ſo common, that men forbore to ac- 
count it a crime, ſo boundleſs was impudence grown. But this deſign ſuc- 
ceeded quite contrary to his imaginations z - for the Senators thought it 
ſtrange, that in a moment ſo many Knights ſhould be mountedwith them 
w the ſupreme Order, who probably ſeeing themſelves raiſed toa new 
Dignity, would never well accord with the ancient Standers. . And the 
Knights, who had taſted of profit 2nd power, feared, ( and that ſurely with 
reaſon)leſt by this means all the authority ſhould be reſtored to the Senate,to 
theirdetriment. Beſides, it raiſed ajealouſie between the Knights them- 
ſelvesz for no man could reſolve to yield that to another ( as more worthy ) 
which he- thought himſelf well deſerved; and moſt certain it is, no one 
could be preferred, but with the Envy and Hate of all the reſt. But-no- 
thing diſturbed them more than the Proſecutions which ought tq be recom- 
ced againſt thoſe whohad ſuffered thetnſelves to be corrupted by Bribes, the 
practice of which ſeemed quite abrogated. So that though the two Orders 
were at no good accord among themſelves, yet they agreed in this point, 
equally to hate Druſus ; and there were none but the People fatisfied with 
him, and that becauſe of the Colonies. For the Allies themſelves, though 
the Tribune had done all theſe things with deſign to ſerve them, had an 
averſion to the Law of Colonies, becauſe if the Lands were not divided, 
the rich men leiſed them partly by force, and partly by cunning, framing 
In cs with their Neigbours to enlarge their own bounds, by driving, 
them from their proper Inheritances. The contagion of theſe Diſorders 
had f it ſelf even to * Hetruria and *Umbria, whole people whom the + Tucany: 
Confuls had cauſed to come into the City, (in appearance to oppoſe the * Purcly of 
publication of the Law, but indeed to rid themſelves of Druſus ) cryed Pio: 
out publickly, that they waited for the Aſſembly, which being come ta 

the Tribunes knowledge, he went very ſeldom abroad in _ but held 

his ordinary audiences at his Houſe ina kind of a dark Gallery, where one 

Evening, as he difmiffed the multitude, he cryed out he was wounded, 

and at the ſame inſtant falling, was found ſtruck in the Thigh, and a Shooe- 

makers Knife in the Wound. Thus Druſus as well as others was ſlain in 


his Tribuneſhip. 


The Knights were hot wanting to draw advantages againſt their Ene: YX. 
mies, out of Druſzs his Deſigns, and to find out matter of Calumny, and 
to this effet they perſwaded 0. Yalerius Tribune of the People to make a 
Law, declaring all ſuch Criminals, who openly or underhand tayoured the 
Allies, in theirdeſign to enter into the Government of the Republick, out 
of hopes ſoon to expoſe to their Accuſers the Head Men of the City, to 
become the Judges of this crime, ſo odions to all Citizens, to deſtroy their 
Enemies,and make themſelves almighty;wherefore when the other Tribunes 
oppoſed” the publication of this Law, the Knights all drew their Swords, 
and preſenting the points to the Throats of the Opporers made them pals it 
by force. That done, they preſently ſuborned Accuſers againſt the moſt 
conſiderable of the Senate. Beſtia, one of the firſt accuſed, would not come 
at their Summons, but went of himſelf intoexile, rather than ſubmit him- 
klf to the power of his Enemies. Cort a, called next to judgment after him, 

Cec appeared, 
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appeared, but after he had given a brave account of the Employments he 
hadundergone inthe Republick, and declared againſt the Knights, he lef: 
the City withour ſtaying for their Sentence. Mummizs {irnamed the Ahaick, 
after: having been fooled by his Judges, who promiſed to abſolve him, was 
bantſhed to Delos, where he ended his days. This miſchief falling y 
the worthieft and beſt men, the People began to be afflicted to ſee them- 
ſelves in ſo ſhort time robbed of the preſence of ſo many great perſons, 
and the Allies when they knew of Draſtw's Death, and the cauſe of the Ba- 
niſhment of fo many illuſtrious men, thought it was no longer time to ſuffer 
their ProteQtors to be ſo unworthily treated ; and ſeeing noother way to ſuc- 
ceed in their hopes, reſolved to revolt againſt the Roman People, and to 
make War upon them with all their power. To this purpole they ſent ſe- 
cret Deputations to each other, ſigned an Union, and gave reciprocal Ho- 
ſtages, of all which they had bur late notice in the City, now wholly bu- 
fied in trials and tumults. Atlaſt whenthey had advice of it, they ſent 
into all corners the propereſt people they could find out, to diſcover the 
truth of this news, under pretence of doing ſomething elſe; one of whiche-. 
fpying a Child of 4coly in another City, whither he had been fent for Ho- 
ge, adviſed Servilizs thereof, who governed as Proconſul in thoſe 
Quarters: from whence we may gather that even from thoſe timesthe 
Countries of /taly were diſtributed to Proconſuls, a cuſtom which many 
ages after the Emperour Aariay revived, though not to laſt long afterhis 
death. Servilins came forthwith to 4ſcoly, when the Inhabitants hap 
ed to celebrate a Solemn Feſtival, where whilſt he thought to frighten em 
with his threats, when they perceived the League was diſcovered, they 
flew him, and with him Fozteins his Lieutenant. After having begun 
with them they ſpared no Roman, but put all tothe Sword, and plundered 
thei Goods. us they proceeded to an open Revolt, and all the Neigh- 
bouring People took Arms, the Marſians, the Pelignians, the Veſtins'and 
the Marucians, who were followed by the * Picenians, the Ferentins, the 
Marches of Hirpins, the Pompeians, the Venuſines, the Apulians, the * Lucanians 
Ancoma.” - 2nd the * Samnites, all Nations long time Enemies to the Roman Name, 
*Thoſe of And in ſhort, all the people from the River * Ziris, which believe is at 
the Baſili- this day called Zzrerva, to the bottom, pf the Adriatick Gulf, as well within 
cate. Land, as on the Sea-Coaſts. Tiff Deputies going to Rowe to complain 
+ Abruzzo. that the right of Freedom was not granted them, though by their afſi- 
* Gariglia- ſtances and Services they had highly contributed to the increaſe of the Em- 
=_ pire. The Senate anſwered them very roughly, that when they were res 
turned to their duty, they would hear their Deputations, but otherwiſe 
they would give them no audience ; fo fallen from all hopes, they prepated 
for War, raiſed Forces, and ſet out a hundred thouſand men as well Horſe 
as Foot. The Roman Army wasnot leſs numerous, comprizing thoſe Ak 
lies continued faithful to them: Sext. Zulins Ceſar and P. Rutilins Zaupus 
Conſuls, commanded for the Romans ; for this Inteſtine War was thought 
ſo important, that they put them both in Commiſſion. They began to 
keep Guards at the Gares tor the ſecurity of the City, and likewiſe of the 
Neighbours , for ſince theſe Novelties were ſet on foot, they knew not 
whom to truſt, There was great likelyhood of diviſion, even in the City 
it felf. To the Conſuls they appointed Lieutenants, the menof 
the Age, 2. Rabirins, Cn. Pompey Father to him gained the Sirname of 
Great, Q. Cepio, C. Perpenna, C. Marius, Valerius Meſſala, A. Sextus Ct: 
ſar, P. Lentulus his Brother, 7. Didius, Licinins Craſſus, Cornelins Sylla and 
Marcus Marcellus, To each they aſſigned his Quarter with the _— 
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of Proconſul, and from time to time ſent them Recruits, ſo dangerous did 
this War appear: as for the Allies, beſides particular Captains choſerl by 
every City, they gave command to 7, 4franins, P. YVentridius, Af, Eoma: 
tius, Q. Popedius, C. Papins, M, Lampontius, C. Fudacilins; Hirins Afinins, 
and Yetins Cato who likewiſe divided the Forces among them, and took e- 
yery one his portion to make Head againſt the Roman Forces. . There'hap: 
pened ſeveral Defeats on both ſides, which I will ſucciny . relate. Yetius, 
Cato killed two thouſand of Sextus Fulins his Men, and forced him to ſhut 
himſelf up in Zſernia, (which remained firm to the Roman Alliance ) 
with the remainder of his Forces, of whom Z. Acilins and 7. Scypio-got 
thence in Slaves Habit, the reſt preſſed with hunger, yielded at diſcretion. 
Marius Egnatins took Yenafra by treaſon, and cut in pieces two Roman 
Cohorts. P. Preſenteins encountring Perpenna with ten thouſand Men, put 
* hint to flight with the ſlaughter of tour thouſand, and taking moſt of the 
others Arms, who threw them away to haſten their Flight. Wherefore 
the Conſul Rutilius took the Command from: Perpenna, and gave the re- 
mainder of his Army to C. Marius; M. Zamponins engaging Zicinius Crafs 
ſus, killed cight hundred of his men upon the place, and purſued the reſt 
ting, as faras * Grumentums C. Papins poſſeſſed himſelf of Nola, which 
was delivered up, and made offer to two thouſand Romans that were there + Clariminr, 
in Garriſon, to receive them into his Army it they would joyn party with 
him, which they accepted all, fave the Officers, whom he put m priſon 
where they died by Famine: The ſame took $:4bia, Minterna and Salerna; 
which were a Colony of the Romans, and gave employment in his Army 
to all the Inhabitants of thoſe Tawns, anſlikewie2 their Slaves, after 
which, having ſpoiled all the Country of YVorera, the Neighbouring Cities 
yielded to him for fear of the ſpoil, and ſent him ten thouſand Footmenz 
and one thouſand Horſe, which he had demanded of them with which 
Recruits he went .and beſieged Arerra : Sextus Ceſar came with ten thou- 
land Gaul Foot, and the Numidian Horſe, and encamped near unto Papins; 
who, to debauch the Numidians from the Roman Party, took Oxinta Son 
of Zugurtha, formerly King of Numidia, out of the Priſons of Yenuſa, 
where he was kept, cauſed him to be cloathed in Purple, and to ſhew him- 
ſelf to his Subjetts; inſomuch that the Conſul perceiving that ſome of the 
Numidians were dayly running away to their King, ſent the reſt into {#4 
ea, as ſuſpeted, After this, Papins was ſo raſh astoattemptro force the 
Roman Camp, and was already pulling down the Paliſade, when a great 
Body of Horle fallying out of the Poſtern Gate, charged him, and flew ſix 
thouſand of his men. However, this Victory prevented not the Conſul's 
quitting that Poſt, and marching elſewhere with his Army. In Povil/2 the 
Canuſians together with the Venuſians and ſevera! other People, yielded to 
Fudacilins, and thoſe who would not ſubmit he ſubdued by force, ſlew al 
the Noble Romans, that he fourid, and made the Citizens and Slaves ſerve 
in his Army. Mean while the other Conſul Ruti/ius, together with C. AMa- 
rius, having built two Bridges over the Zzris, not far diſtant fromeach 0- 
ther, with intent to paſs over their Armies, «tins Cato, who was encamp- 
ed on the other fide with his Army direQly oppoſite to Marius his Bridge, 
to diſpute their paſſage, laid by night an ambuſh ina Valley near Rutilius 
his Bridge ; and after having let him (heedleſs as he did) paſs, on a fud- 
den fell upon him with his Ambuſh, whocut in pieces great numbers of the 
Romans, and drove multitudes into the River. The Conſul himſelf was 
wounded in the Head, -and ſometime after died. But when Marins, who 


was ſtill at the lower Bridge, underſtood the misfortune by the number of 
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Bodies brought. down by the Curretit, he preſently paſſed with all his Ar- 
my, and forced the Enemy's Camp, which had bur a flender Guard, 
that Cato was forced to ſtay that night on the place where he had gained the 
Victory, and onthe morrow to march away for want of Proviſions. The 
Bodies of the ſlain "Conſul and other Perſons of Quality, which were no 
{nall number, being carried tothe City to give them Burial, occaſioned an 
univerſal ſadneſs in Men's minds which was not ſoon ſhook off, ſo gri 
they were to behold the loſs of many Citizens. Wherefore the Senate 
upon @>nſultation enafted, that hereatter the Bodies of all ſuch as died in 
Battel ſhould be buried in the ſame place where oP were ſlain, lethe 
ſight of them ſhould daunt the Courages of others, and diſhearten menfram 
going tothe War. Of which as ſoon as the Enemies had advice, they made 
alike Ordinance. . No perſon ſucceeded Rutilius in the Conſulate for there- 
mainder of the- year, Ceſar nothaving leiſure to goto the City to holdthe * 
Aſſembly : What remained of his Army was divided between C. Marin 
and 0. Cepion. But Cepion ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by Q. Popedins, 
who Commanded a Body of the Enemy's Forces. He carfie to him as a Run- 
away, . bringing along with him as Hoſtages two young Slaves, clad in the 
* Robe worn by the Sons of Perſons Free and Noble , and the better to gain 
his Confidence, brought him ſome Bars or Pigs of Lead, covered with Gold 
and Silver. After which, heperſwaded him to go and charge the Enemy's 
Army, whither he would conduct him, and that inſtantly, while there was 
no one to command them. Sohe placed himſelf at the head of Cepiors For- 
ces : and when he was come to the place where he had laid his Ambuſh, he 
ut on his Horſe towards a riſing Ground, asif he would diſcover where the 
emies were, and from thence gave the Signal to his Men ; who falling 
upon Cepion's, flew him with many. others ; thoſe that eſcaped were 
by the Senate's Order joyned with /Zarius. About the ſame time Sextus 
C2ſar, whoſe Army was compoſed of thirty thouſand Foot and five thouſand 
rſe, having marched among certain difficult Streits, was unexpeCted- 
ly fallen upon by Marius Zgnatius ; who drove him intoa Valley, and for 
ced him to runaway in his Litter (becauſe he was ſick) towards a certain Ri- 
ver, paſſable only by one Bridge ; where, after having loſt the greateſt 
part of his Army, and the Remainder at every ftep throwing away their 
Arms, with much difficulty he at-length ſecured himſelf in 7heana. Hear- 
med again as well as he could thoſe men he had left z and with a Recruit 
ſent him, took the Field to go and relieve Acerra, which Papius ſtill beſieged; 
where — near the Beſfiegers, they lay a long time without eithers 
daring to aſſault the other. | 


For Caius Marius, he bravely repulſed the Marſians who came to en- 
gagehim, and gave them chale to the very Hedges of their Vineyards; 
which ſeeing they had clambered over with much difficulty, he would pur- 
{ue them no farther. But Sa, who was encamped on the other fide the 
Vineyards, encountring the Flyers, ſlew likewiſe a great number of them. 
So that thatday the Marſians loſt fix thouſand Men, beſides great quantity of 
Arms, which the ViQtors got. Yet this Victory did but the more increaſe 
the fierceneſs of the Marſians. They gathered new Forces, and had the 
boldneſs to come and offer Battel to the Romans; who, for fear of being 0- 
verpowered, kept within their Trenches :- For this Nation is very Warlike; 
and as report goes, never loſt the Day before , and indeed to this very day 
never any triumphed in Rome over the Marſians, or without the Marſians. 
On another ſide of the Country about Mount Falernns, Fudacilins, T. Afre. 
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#ius and P. Ventidins, with all their Forces joyned together, & the 
Army of Cz. Pompey ; routed him, and purſued him to the ROS 
Firmo, where he ſhut himſelt up : And leaving Afranius to beſiege the Ci- 
ty, the other two went each a leveral way about other Afﬀairs. Pompey 
reſently gave new Arms to ſuch as were preſerved from the Defeat, = 
durſt not adventure a Shock till ſuch time as a freſh Army being come to 
him, he cauſed Supitins to take a Compals by unfrequented ways, and pain 
the Backs of the Enemy , giving him Orders to fall on in the Rear, whi 
he charged them in Front. They fought fo well on both ſides, that the Vi- 
Atory remained a long time in equal Ballance , but when the Enemies faw 
their Camp burning, which .Swpitivs had fer on fire, and that Afranias was 
ſlain upon. the place, their hearts failed them, and they' fled away indiſ- 
order ; and as many as could, eſcaped to A4ſcoly. Pompey forthwith be- 
fieged the Town ; which Zudacilius, who was a Native of it (fearing for 
his Country) ſtrove to ſuccour with eight Cohorts. He gave advice hereof 
to the Belieged, with Orders to make a Sally upon the Beſiegers ſo ſoon as 
they ſhould diſcover him coming at a diſtance, that the Enemy might not. 
know on which ſide to defend rhemlelves : But the Inhabitants were {6 
cowardly, that they never ſtirred foot ; which yet hindred not ZFudacilins 
from forcing a Paſſage through his Enemies, and with as many as could fol- 
low him entring the place, where he reproached them with theit Cowar- 
dice and Diſobedience. After which, deſpairing of the ſafety of his Fel- 
low-Gitizens, he cauſed all his Enemies to be {lain, ,as well out of former 
hate as becauſe of the fault lately committed in deſpiſing his Orders,' and 
giving by their Example occaſion to others to do the like. Then he cauſed 
a Pile to be raiſed in the Temple ; upon which ſetting up a Bed, after ha- 
ving been very merry ata Feait, to which he invited his Friends, he took a 
draught of Poyſon ; and laying himſelf upon the Bed, defired them to ſer 
fire to the Pile, and ſo died, that he might not ſurvive his Country; Mean 
while the time of Sex. Ceſar's Conſulate was o_—_ but the Senate pro- 
longed his Command for the year following, with the Authority of Conſul. 
As ſoon as he had his new Commiſſion, he fell upon twenty thouſand of his 
Enemies as they diſcamped ; killed eight thouſand upon the place, and car- 
ried off the Field an infinite number of Bucklers which the reſt that fled had 
left. But his Sickneſs having forced him to ſtay ſome time about 4{coly, at 
length carried him offz and according to his deſire, C. Bebius ſucceeded in 
his Charge. Whilſt theſe things paſſed on the Coaſt of the Ionian Sea,on the 
other ſide the Hetrurians and the Umbrians with ſome of their Neighbou- 
ring People, drawn on by the Example of others, inclined to a Revolt; It 
was ſoon known at Rome, and the advice of it put them in new fears t 
Wherefore the Senate, apprehenſive of ſeeing themſelves encompaſſed by 
Enemies on all ſides, cauſed the Coaſts between Cam and the City to be 
guarded by new Forces, in which for want of men, they entertained the 
Freed Men, a thing never before done ; and granted to thoke Allies who had 
continued faithful rhe Freedom of their City, which was the only thing in 


the World they deſired. This Decree _ publiſhed by all the People a-. 


bout Hetrwria, was received with general fatisfaQtion. By this Act of 
Grace they engaged more firmly the true Friends of the people of Rome, 
ſetled in their dury ſuch as were wavering, and made the Enemy more mild, 
in hopes of the fame favour. They diſtributed not theſe new Citizens into 
the Tribes, which were alread fro and thirty, for tear they {hvuld out- 
number the old ones; but they formed new Tribes, wherem they were 

by Decuries ; fo that they gave laſt of all their Voices, which were oftec 
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ſuperfluous, becauſe the five and thirty” Ancient were mote than half the 
riumber of the Tribes. This deſign was not at firſt obſerved , or perhaps 
the Allies-contenting themſelves at preſent herewith, demanded no more, 
Notwithſtanding, being afterwards conſidered, it gave freſh occaſion to Ty: 
rmults. The'people above'the Coaſts of the Tonian Sea, who yet knew not 
that the Herrwrians had changed their minds, had ſent fifteen thonſand Mey 
rotheir Affiſtance, whom they had ordered to march through all the by 
ways imaginable. Cy. Pompey, lately made Conſul, ſurprized them, kik 
led about five thouſand of them, and the reſt diſperſed, endeavouring tg- 
recover their Countries through rough and craggy ways, andin all the Ri: 
gors of a ſharp Winter ; having nothing but Acorns to eat, periſhed almoſt 
all with Cold and Hunger. During the ſame Winter Portivs Cato, Col- 
league to Pompey, going to War upon the Marſians, was ſlain. ' After 
which Z. Cluentins, to brave Sls, who lay encamped: on the Pompeian 
Hills, went and encamped within three Furlongs of him : And Sa, not 
able to brook the affront, without ſtaying for thoſe that were gone to Fo- 
rage, went out and chargedhim z but he was beaten and forced to retreat; 
The Foragers being returned, he once more fell on, put Cluentius hard to 
it, and forced him to remove his Camp further off ; whither there com- 
ing to him a Recruit of Gamls, he returned once more to try the For- 
tune of the Field. ' As the two Armies were drawn up; a Gawl of very large 
Stature advanced, and dared any Roman to a ſingle Combat ; but he being 
ſlain by a very ſmall Numidian, ſtruck all the reſt of the Gauls into ſuch a 
Panick, that they turned their backs z and by the diſorder of their Flight, 
cauſed all the reſt of Cluexntins Army to do the like, and fly by the way to- 
wards Nola. Sylla purſued them ſo, eagerly, that he ſlew thirty thouſand of 
them by the way; and becauſe they would not open more than one df the 
Gates of Nola, tolet themin, the Inhabitants fearing leſt the Enemy ſhould 
preſs in withthem, there were twenty thouſand more ſlain under the Walls 
among whom was Clxentivs, performing to the laſt all the Offices of a brave 
and gallant Leader. The General going, marched againſt the Hirtians, 
and began to beſfiege * #quil/ania.W hereupon,the Inhabitants expeCting the 
Aſſiſtance of the Zucarianrs, who were to come the ſame day, demanded 
time toconſider about their Surrendry. 'He who knew their Cunning, gave 
them an hours time ; during which he cauſed to be brought great quantity 
of Bavins of Vine-twigs to the Foot of the Wall, which was onl of Beams 
of Timber ; and the hour being paſt, ſet fire to them. Sothey ſyrrendri 
only for fear, he gave the Plunder of the Town to the Soldiers as if it 


beentaken by Storm ; which Example made other Cities of the Hirpins wil- 


lingly fubmit themſelves to the Romans. Thoſe being yielded, he carried 
the War to the * Samnites ; ' not by thoſe Avenues which were guarded b 

Mutilus their Chief, but by fetching a Compaſs through Ways by which 
they never thought an Enemy could come. So that falling in among them, 
at unawares, he {lew great'numbers, the reſt flying every way they belt 
could ; and 47utilus himſelf being wounded, eſcaping with very few into 
Iſernia, Sylla, after having pillaged the Camp, marched to * Boviana, 
where was held an Aſſembly of the Rebel People ; where becauſe there 
were three Forts, whilſt the Inhabitants thought only of defending them- 
ſelves. from him, he cauſed ſome Cohorts to march about, with Order to 
ſtorm each of theſe Forts on the other ſide, and ſignifie to him by the ſmoak 
when they were Maſters of them : Which ſucceeding happily, he approach- 
ed the Walls; andafter three hours Aſſault, took the Town. This was 
what paſt under S{a's Condutt during this War ; after which he went to 
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Rome, todemand the Conſulate. As for Cz. Pompey, he reduced the Mar- 
ſians, the Marcinians and the Veſtins. On the other fide C: Coſconins, Pre- 
tor, burnt * Salapia after having taken 1t by force, reduced Caxnes under * salpe. 
the Obedience of the Romans ; and having befieged * Cany/4,which the Sam: * Canoſa. 
nites came to relieve, after a ſtout and rugged Fight, with great loſs of men 
on both ſides, he was repulſed, and forced toretire ifto Cuma : But he ſoon 
got a Revenge z for as the Army of the Samnites lay only parted from the 
Roman by a River, 7rebativs their General ſent to Coſcontus, . that he ſhould 
cither paſs the River, and he would retire , or that he ſhould retire,and him- 
ſelf would pals the Riyer, that they might come to a Battel. Coſconins 
choſe rather to retire ; and as ſoon as Zrebatins was palled, defeated him ; 

 . purſuing his routed Men to the River fide, where moſt of them were 
drowned : So that the Enemy loſt fifteen thouſahd men, and the reſt with 
Trebatins eſcaped into Canuſs. Coſconivs after this Viftory, went to ſpoil 
the Countries of Larinate, Yennſa and Pouilla ,, and aſſaulting the Pedicidi, 
in two days became Maſter of all the Nation, who came and ſubmitted them- 
ſelves. Hts Succeſſor Ceci/ius Metellns, ro whom he delivered up the Army, 
defeated thoſe of Powilla in a Battel, where Popedius, one of the Authors of 
the Rebellion, being killed, the Remainder of his Forces came by Bands to 
fubmit tothe Conqueror. Thus the War of the Allies continued with much 
heat until in the end all /2/y obtained the Right of free Citizens of Rome, 
fave only the Lucanians and the Samnites ; whonotwithſtanding, ſoon after 
were admitted as well as the reft, and diſtribured by Tribes, as we have ſaid 
before, for fear they ſhould have more Votes than the ancient Citizens, be- 
ing indeed more numerous. , | | 
- About the ſame timethere aroſe another Tumult in the City about Debts, 
for ſome exaQted the Intereſt of money lent with more rigor than was per- 
mitted by the ancient Laws. For it feems the Romans, as well as the Greeks, 
abhorred Uſury as a Trade ruinous to the Poor, and an occaſion of Law- 
Suits and Enmities. The Perſians themſelves had no better opinion of it x 
and made the difference but very ſmall between the praQtice of it, and 
theating and lying. Notwithſtanding, becauſe Uſury was now permitted 
by a Cuſtom introduced ſome years paſt, the Creditors had ſome Right to 
demand it, but the Debtors delayed Payment under pretence of Wars and 
Tumults : Some there were likewiſe, that fecing themſelves oppreſſed by the 
Uſurers, threatned to have them condemned ina Fihe. ellio the Pretor, 
Judge of theſe matters, did all he could to compoſe all Differences , but not 
being able to compals it, he left them to the Law, after having explained to 
the other Judges, as in a difficult matter, what was Right, and what was 
Cuſtom. Whereapon the Uſurers, who could not endure mention ſhould 
be made of the old Laws; gotrid of the Pretor in this manner : One day, as 
he facrificed in the Temple of Caſtor, ſurrounded with a great Croud of 
people, as is ordinary, ſome one having thrown a Stone at him he fet down 
the Cup, and began to fly towards the Temple of Zea ; but being preven- 
ted by others who ſtopr his paſſage, heran into a Tavernto hide himſelf, 
where they cut his throat. In this Confuſion many who thought he had e- 
ſeaped into the Cloiſter of the Yeſtals, purſuing him with too much heat of 
paſſion, ran into thoſe places where men cannot enter without Sacrilege. 
Thus was {llio the Prztor killed in exerciſing his Office, clad in the holy 
Habit of Cloth of Gold, worn only on ſolemn Feſtivals, about two of the 
Clock, in the middle of the place, and offering a Sacrifice. -The Senate cau- 
{ed tobe publithed by ſound of Trumpet, that they would give to whoever 
ſhould difcover the Authors of this Murder a Reward in Money, it a Free 
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Man, his Liberty, if a Slave, and Pardon, if one of the Accomplices : Yet 
they could never gain any intelligence of ir ; for the Uſurers took a courſe 
ro {tifle even the Memory of this Riot, which we may likewiſe reckon a- 
mong the Tumults of the City. It was followed by thoſe Differences which 
happened between the Chiets of the FaCtions, who asin open War aſſailed 
each other with formed Armies, each propoſing no leſs price of his Vifto- 
ry than his Country, of which he pretended to become Maſter. It wasim- 

ediately after the War of the Allies that theſe Diſſentions took Birth, and 
thus they began. | 


After that Mithridates King of Pontus, and other Countries had ſeized 
oh Bythinia, Phrygia, andthe neighbouring a, as we have ſaid inone of : 
our former Books ; Ha, then Conſul, obtained for his part of the Govern- 
tnent the Province of 4a, with Commiſſion for the War _ Mithri- 
dates. Before his departure from the City, Marius, who thought there 
would be more profit than _ in this War ; and beſides, ſpurred for- 
ward with adeſire to Command ; engaged by a World of. Promiſes P: Sul- 
pitius, Tribune of the People, to ſerve him in this Aﬀair ; and at the ſame 
time put the new Citizens in hopes to raiſe them to an Equality with the old 
ones 1n their Votes, and cauſe them to be diſtributed among the: ancient 
Tribes.- By doing them this kindneſs, he laboured for himſelt z of which, 
though he made no {hew, yet was itonly for his own ends he ſought their 
favour. Sulpitins preſently made a Law, which if it had paſſed, had given 
Marias the whole Authority in the Commonwealth, ſo much would the 
New Citizens have out-voted the Old by reaſon of their numbers. Theokd 
ones who perceived it, oppoſed it with all their might ; and at laſt, upon 
this difference they grew to ſo much heat, as to come to: handy Strokes and 
Stones. The miſchiefs increaſing, the Conſuls fearing leſt in the Aﬀembly, 


' which was nigh at hand, they ſhould come to the laſt Extremities, ordained 
Feaſts forſeveral days like to the ſolemn ones, with intent to prolong the time 


of the Aſſembly, and the danger wherewith the City was threatned : But 
Sulpitius, without having regard to the Feaſts, gave order to thoſe of his 
FaCttion to meet forthwith upon the place, with = under their Gowns, 
to make uſe of upon occaſion, even part the,Conſuls themlelyes : And 
prepared in this manner, he began to declare againſt theſe Feaſts, as unlaw- 
ful; commanding Sand 0. Pompey to revoke them at that very moment, 
that the People might paſs their Suffrages concerning the Laws. This dif 
courfe raiſed a great Tumult ; Swords were drawn as before was agreed on, 
and the Points. preſented to the Conſuls, who would not yet give way to it, 
till ſuch time as Pompey luckily and nimbly getting away, ya withdrew un- 
der pretence to go and conſider of it. Mean while Pompey, Son to the Con- 
ful, and Sonin Law to Sls, for having ſpoken ſomething (I know not what) 
too freely, was ſlain by Sulpitius FaCtion ; and Sy{/a returning in a ſmall time 
after, revoked the Feaſts; and at the ſame inſtant went away for- Capua, 
where his Army lay, with deſign to march from thence into Aſa, againſt 
Mithridates , foras yethe knew notthe Plot laid again{t him. The Feafts 
being revoked, and ya gone, Swpitinus paſſed the Law about which ſomuch 
ſtir had bee-1 made ; and withal, inſtead of H{z, gave Commiſſion to Marius 
to make War againſt Mithridates. Sylla having advice hereof, reſolved to 
defend his Commiſſion with Arms : And to this end draws together his Sol- 
diers, who hoped as well as he every man to do hisown buſineſs in this Ex- 
pidition againſt M/thridates ; and judged if Marius went he would employ 
others. After having recounted to them all the cauſes of Complaint he _ 
agal 
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againſt Marius and Swpitins, without explaining himſelf farther (for he 
durſt not openly declare himſelf in this matter) he exhorted them to. be in a 
readinelS to receive his Commands. They who knew his deſign, and feared 
to loſe the Booty of the Aſian Expedition, diſcover'd to him what he kept ſe- 
cret z and beſought him to take courage, and lead them to the Ciry. He 
received this diſcourſe with infinite joy, and forthwith cauſed fix Legions to 
march ; whoſe Officers not daring to reſolve to bear Arms againtt their 
Country, drew off, to preſent themſelves at Rowe z {o that there remained. 
not in this Army any Perſon of Quality but the Queſtor. Upon advice of 
this brought to the City, Deputies were {ent ro meet him, to demand of 
him, for what reaſon he came thus armed into his Country : To whom he 
anſwered, thatit was with intent todeliver it from Tyranny. He made the 
{ame Anſwer to all thoſe whom they ſent one after another. Yet in the end; 
he promiſed, that if the Senate would aſſemble in the Field of Mars, and 
caſe Marius and Sulpitius tobe there, he would. come likewiſe, and do all 
things that ſhould be agreed on by all the World, As he drew nearer, his 
Colleague Pompey came to meet him ; and having applauded his. Action, 
promiſed his Aſſiſtance. As for Marius and Supitius, who had not had time 
enough to prepare themſelves, they ſent other Deputies in the Senate's 
name, who propoſed to him not to advance nearer the City than the' fifth 
Stone till this Affair were more fully conſidered of. The Conſuls, who dif- 
covered the Cheat, granted the Deputies what they demanded ; but ſcarce- 
ly were they gone but they followed them, and fieſed on the Celimontaxe 
Gate, and the Contiguous Wall with one Legion ; Pompey commanding a- 
nother, ſieſed on the Little Hill, the third gained the Wooden Bridge, and 
the fourth drew upin Battel before the Wall, whilſt $// entred the City in 
a fighting Poſture. He was recieved as an Enemy, for at firſt they with- 
ſtood him with hurling of Darts out of their Windows ; but when he had 
threatned thoſe in the Houſes to ſer fire to the next Streets, they threw no 
more. Marius and Su{pitius, and the reſt of their Fation, having preſent- 
ly armed themſelves, encountred them 1n the place called the #/quiline 5 
where was fought the firſt Battel ever een in the City between two Contrary 
Parties z not in diſorder, as formerly in their Tumults , but in open War, 
with Enſigns diſplayed, and Trumpets founding : For their Animoſities had 
urged things to thele Extremities, becauſe no perſon had endeayouredto ap- 
ply a Remedy in the beginning. Syla's Party had at firſt the worſt of 1t, 
and began to give ground z when himfelt took an Enſign, and ran to carr 
itinto the Groſs of his Enemies. Then the Soldiers, either out of reſpect 
they bore their General, or fear of that Infamy wherewith thoſe are brand- 
ed that forſake their Coloars, quitted all thoughts of Flight, and returned to 
the Charge. There was brought to them likewiſe from the Camp another 
Body of treſh Men, and another was ſent about by the way of the Suburra; 
to Sh their Enemies inthe Rear. Whereupon Marins Soldiers, whog 
already tired, defended themſelves but faintly againſt freſh Men , and who 
beſides, feared leſt they ſhould incloſe them behind, invited thoſe Citizens 
who ſtill fought from their Houſes to come down to them, and pronounced 
Liberty to ſuch Slaves as would come to their Afſiftances But whewm: they 
ſaw that no one ſtirred to help them they loſt all hope, and wentout of. the 
City, and with them all the Perſons of Quality of their Party: - Ha bei 
gone intothe /7a Sacra, (or the Holy Way) where the Soldiers had the bol 
neſs to take ſomething by force, he cauſed them to be puniſhed in the ſight 
of all the people : And after having placed Courts of Guard through atkthe 
principal places in the City, hedivided with his Colleague the labour of: that 
Ddd night, 
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night, which they ſpent without any ſleeping, {till going from Quarter tg 
—_— to take care leſt the Citizens ſhould receive fome injury from the 
victorious Soldier. 


Next day in the Morning they called aii Aſſembly of the people, where 
they bemoaned the deplorable eſtate of the Common-wealth, abandoned 
for long time tothe paſſion of Seditious People, faying, they had been con. 
ſtrained to do what they had done ; and that it was their advice, that for 
the future nothing ſhould be brought to the people, without having been 
firſt debated in the Senate; and that to that purpole the ancient cuſtom 
which they had abrogated ſhould be revived. They propoſed likewiſe the 
holding no more Aſſemblies for the creation of Officers by Tribes, but by 
Centuries, according to the inſtitution of Servius Zullins. That thus the 
firſt deliberation of Afﬀairs depending on the Senate, and being no1 

committed to the ſuffrage of the people , who having nothing to bole, 
feared nothing, violence would give place, and good order be etftabliſhed, 
nor would there remain any more matter for Sedition. Having by this 
means and many others retrenched the authority of the Tribunes, which 
was mounted even to exceſs, becauſe the Body of the Senate was ina man- 
ner deſpiſed, by reaſon of the ſmall number of the Senators, they added 
to them three hundred of the greateſt and moſt worthy men of all the Cj- 
ty : but before all other things they cancelled as void and contrary to the 
Laws all that S#{pitivs had done fince the Feaſts ordained by the Conſuls. 
Thus from Tumults they came to Murders, and from Murders to Wars 
and never before did any Roman Army enter their Country to commit 
atts of Hoſtility : but after this time all the Differences that happened be- 
tween theit Citizens, were determined by Arms : fometumes one party be- 
came Maſters ofthe City, ſometimes the other, which yet was no hinder- 
ance, that in the mean tume other places were not beſieged and fack'd, or 
that they felt not elſewhere thoſe calamities uſually attendant upon War : 
for in ſumm, there was no longer any Honour or Conſcience, Love to the 
Common-wealth or their Country, which they violated not by number- 
leſs Crimes. After all this, S#/pitius Tribune of the People, Aarins who 
had been fix times Conſul, his Son, P. Cethegus, Funius Brutus, Ca.and 
0O.Granins, P, Albinovanns. M. Zeftorius and other Senators, to the num- 
ber.of twelve, who were gone out of the City, accufed to be the Authors 
of Sedition, and to have called the Slaves to liberty, were declared Ene- 
muies to the Roman People, with permiſſion to the firft that met them, to 
kill them unpunifhed, or to bring them to the Conſuls; beſides which they 
confiſcated their Goods, and ſent Men into all parts to ſearch for them, 
fome of which found Su/pitins, and {lew him. As for Maris, he eſcaped 
without Uſher,or without ſo much as a Servant to Mintwnum,where, as he 
ſlept in a Room into which there came not a ſpark of light, the Magiſtrate 
of the City fearing-the Decree of: the Roman People, whilſt on the other 
fide he himſelf could notreſolve to kill a man who had been ſix times Con- 
Jul, and done ſuch great things, gave it in commiſſion toa certain Gaul he 
met. by chance, whom he farniſhed with a Sword to that pou But 
this-man ( as report goes) drawing near Mariss's Bedin the dark, grew 
fearful, becaufe he imagined he {zw a flame dart out of hiseyes; and when 
he raiſing himſelf up, cryed"out, Dareſt thos kill Caius Marius? The 


Gaul aftoniſhed, fled haſtily our of the Chamber, roaring with a loud voice, | 


that he could not kill Mariss,, Whereupon the Magiſtrate, who before 
with much inwazd trouble had reſolved upon the ation, was now touched 


with 
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with a ſenſe of Religion; beſides, he remembred the preſage which wheri 
Marius was yet an Infant, promiſed him the ſeventh Conſulſhip. For 'tis 
faid there fell upon his Boſom ſeven Eaglets, whereupon the Divines fore- 
told, that he ſhould ſeven times obtain ſupreme Honour.. Thoſe of Min- 
turninm {eriouſly Weightng this, and judging what had happened to the 
Gaul, came from above, forthwith led Marius out of the Town to a place 
where he might be in greater ſafety, who knowing that //a's Horſemen 
fought after him, left that place, and went towards the Sea-ſide through 
By-ways, till he found a ſmall Cabbin, into which heentred, and laid him- 
{elf down among the Leaves to repoſe himſelfa little, he had not lainthere 
long, but he heard a noiſe which made him creep cloſer under the leaves, 
but then themoiſe increaſing, heleaped into a Fiſher-boat which lay there 
by chance,out of which he put an old Fellow that was the Maſter of it, and 
then cutting the Boat-rope which faſtened it, and hoiſting Sail left himſelf 
to Fortune, he was carried to a certain Ifle where he law by accident paſs 
by a Ship inr which he knew ſome of his Friends, with whom he went into 
Africa, yet he could not land, being hindred by S:xt#s Governour of that 
Province, becauſe of his being declared Enemy ; ſo he was forced to ſpend 6 
that Winter on the Numidian Sea. The news whereof being come to 
Cethegus, Granius, Albiwovanus, Lettorins, and thoſe others —_— by 
the ” ak Judgment, and who leaving the City with Marius the Son had 
taken SanQtuary in the Court of Mardreſtal King of Numidia, they em- 
barqued and came to Marins, being themſelves likewiſe jealous leſt that 
King ſhould deliver them to the Enemy. They wanted neither good will 
nor courage to aſſault their Country after Sy//a's example, but becauſe they 
had yet no Army they waited only an opportunity. Mean while, $//z, who 
was the firſt ever made himſelf Maſter of the City by Arms, contenting 
himſelf with being revenged on his Enemies, without doing any violence 
to the other Citizens, ſent his Army before to Capra, and reſumed the 
charge of Conſul. But the FaCtion of the Fugitives, and principally the 
rich, with ſome well monied women no longer ſtanding in fear of Arms, 
deſired the return of their Citizens ; ſo that they ſpared neither pains nor 
coſt, nor the attempting the lives of the Contuls themſelves ; for they 
thought their deſign would never take effe&t fo long as they lived. As for 
Hila, he might be ſafe in the midſt of that Army granted him by the Se- 
nate to make War upon Mithridates, who would not forſake him, though 
his Conſulate were expired; but for Pompey his Colleague he was in great 
danger, ſo the people took compaſſion of him, and gave him the Govern- 
ment of Zaly with the Army then commanded by Cz. Pompey. This 
mightily troubled Cxeus, yet when Quintus was come to the Army, andon 
the morrow began to exerciſe his Command, the other ſubmirted to him as a 
private man; but a ſhort time after all the Soldiery being crowdedabout 
the Conſul, under pretence of hearing what he ſaid, he was ſlain, and up- 
on the ation every one flying a ſeveral way, Cy.came in, teigning tobe 
mightily troubled, as at a Villany committed againſt all Right and Juſtice: 
However, his anger laſted not long, but he preſently reſumed the Cofh- 
mand of the Army. Whenthe Conſuls death was known inthe City, $y/- 
libegantobe fearful of himſelf, and after walked not the Streets without a 
yuu company of Friends, who deſerted him not by night, but not ſtaying 
ong after, he departed for Capua , and thence. took his march towards 


Aſia, 
After this, the Friends 'of thoſe Baniſhed, ſupported by the authority of *V, 
| | Ddda Cinna, 
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Cinna, Succeſſor to Sylla in the Dignity of Conſul, began to let the new 
Citizens know the deſign 4/arius had to mingle them among the ancient 
Tribes, to the intent, that not giving their Votes laſt, they might haye as 
much power in the Common-wealth as others, which was the firſt cauſe of 
Azarins and the other Exiles return. The ancient Citizens oppoſed it all 
they could, upheld :by O#avizs the other Conſul, while Cizza ſtood for 
the new, 11 aſpeKted to have been corrupted by three hundred Talents he 
had received. Now thoſe of Cizna's Party came to the place armed with 
Swords under their Gowns, where with loud cries they began to demand 
their being mixed among the other Tribes, but the belt part of the people 
came in like manner armed about O:Zavias, who attended in his Houle, 
what would be the iſſue of this Tumult. They brought him word, that 
the greateſt part of the Tribunes oppoſing the Demand, the new Citizens 


* 4 plece ſo had with Swords driven them from the * Roftrumupon report of which he 
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haſtens by the Ya Sacra, followed by a good company of men of Yalour, 


thoſe that firſt encounfred him, diſperſes the multitude, and after having 
terrified the contrary Party, returns to the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux, 
without doing any more, for his Colleagues fake, to whom he bore reſpe&. 
But thoſe which followed him without ſtaying for his command, threw 
themſelyes upon the new Citizens, and after the killing of many purſued 
the reſt to the City Gates. Cinna, who confident in the multitudes of the 
Countrymen, had promiſed himſelf Viftory when he perceived 

had made the leſſer number viftorious, he ran through the City, and ot 
ed the Slaves to liberty ; but when he ſaw no perſon joyn with him, he 
went out to the Megphouring Cities to whom the Right of Freedom had 
been granted, as f 7ibur,Preneſte, and others as far as Nola; and after has 
ving ſolicited them to revolt, began to raiſe money to defray the Expence 
of the War. Whilſt he made preparation for the execution of his Deſigns, 
C. Milonins, Q. Sertorius, and another C. Marins Senators of the ſame 
Fa&tion came to him. But the Senate declared Ciznz, forhaving forſaken 
the Common-wealth in imminent danger and called the Slaves to Liberty, 
to have forfeited his Freedom of the City, and Dignity of Conſul, and 
ſubſtituted in his ſtead Z. 2erula then Prieft of Fapiter, who is the only 
Prieſt that goes continually with a Mitre ; for the others wear it only when 
they ſacrifice. Mean while, Cizza went his way towards Capus, where 
lay another Army for the Roman People, being arrived he laboured all he 
could to gain the good will of the Officers and * Tribunes, and ſuch Senar 
tors as were there, going to this purpoſe tothe Aſſembly in the hibit of a 
private man, without Rods, and tears in his eyes, he ſpake to them ig 
this manner : 


The Orationof Cinna. 


Ou behold me here, ( Gentlemen ) deſpoiled of an Honour Treceived from 

you. The People gave it me by their Votes, and yet the Senate have de- 

prived me of it, without asking the conſent of the People. Though this Afront 

be done tomy perſon, Tcomplain leſs of my own intereſt than yours : for towhat 

prrpoſe now ſhould we court the favour of the Tribes? In what can yoube ſer- 

viceable to ns? or to what end are your Aſſemblies or your Yotes, ſince they 
can cancel what you do; and you yoar ſelves ſo eaſily change your minds ? 


F "my Afﬀer 
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After having ſpoke thus to provoke them to anger, and made many 
complaints of the miſery of his condition, he rent his Robe, and leaping 
fromthe Tribunal, threw himſelf upon the ground, where he lay extend- 
ed a long time, till out of pure compaſhon they raiſed him up, returned 
him into the Tribunal-Seat, and having reſtored him the Rods in Quality 
of Conſul, deſired him to take heart, and lead them where-ever he had 
occaſion for their Service. He accepted their offers, and improving the 
opportunity, received the Oath of Officers and Soldiers. Being in this 
manner confirmed, he went through the Cities of the Allies, exciting 
them as the caulers of his preſent calamity, and for that reaſon drew from. 
each good ſums of money. There were likewiſe many principal men of 
the City, which came to joyn with him, only becauſe it troubled them at 
any time to ſee the Common-wealth at quiet, Whilſt Cizza was thus 
wholly employed in making his preparations, the Conſuls Oiaviss and 
Merula, fortified the City, ied Engines onthe Walls, and levied Sol- 


diersas well among thoſe Allies continued faithful to them, as among the 


Gauls z they likewiſe gave order to Cx. Pompey, who was with an Army 
on the Tonian Sea, to come ipeotity to the relief of his Country, which 
he forthwith did, and encamped betore the Collatine Gate. 


Cinns coming about the ſame time, pitched. his Camp very near, and as 
ſoon as Marius had notice of it he came. with the companions of his Baniſh- 
ment, and landed in #trwria, whither about five hundred of his Friends 
out of the City went to meet him. He appeared in a ſlovenly dreſs, his 
Beard and Hair long, untrimmed and unkembed, to beget the more com- 
paſſion: thus went he from City to City, talking of his Fights and Viato- 
ries againſt the Cimbrians, and ( which they hearkened to with morede- 
light ) promiſing them to employ his utmoſt power and credit to procure 
the paſſing of the Law in favour of the new Citizens. Having by theſe 
means aſombled fix thouſand Etrurians, he comes and joyns with Cimna, 
who was joyful to have this great man his 'companionin the War. All 
the Forces of that Faftion being come up, they encamped in three 
Camps on the Banks of the 7iber, Cinna and Carbo direAly againſt the 
City, Sertorius above it, and Marins to the Sea-ward : they likewiſe 
made Bridges over the River to cur off the City from Proviſions. Marius 
took O/tia by ſtorm, which he pillaged, and Cinns took Rimini, whither he 
ſent part of his Forces, that no relief might come to the Belieged from the 
Province of Gaul. Mean while, the Conſuls were extremely diſquieted, 
becauſe they ſtill ſtood in need of an Army ; and ſince they could not re- 
call Sylz, who was already gon over into Aſa, they ſent to Metellus em- 
ployed in the Remains of the Social War againſt the Samnites, to put an 
endto that Aﬀair upon the beſt conditions he could, and come to relieve his 
beliege4 Country , but whilſt he delayed granting their Demands, Ma- 
rius having advice of it, prevented him, and promiſed them all they deſired * 
lo the Samnites took Marins's Party. He had likewile intelligence in the 
City with ppins Claudius the Tribune, who had the command of the 
Guard at the #anicula, who in the acknowledgment of a favour formerly 
received from Aſarius, opened him one morning the Gate, and gave him 
entrance into the Ciry, whither Cinxa came likewiſe with him, but they 
were ſoon repulſed by Otavins and Pompey, who came ſpeedily in. Soort 
after fell many Thunderbolts into Pomoeys Camp, which flew ſundry per- 
lons of Quality, and among the reſt the Proconſul himſelf. And now that 
Marius had taken order that no Proviſion could come tothe City mr” - 
t 
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the River nor by Sea, he aſſaulted the Neighbouring Cities, where lay the 
* Laricia Granaries of the Roman People : He took by Stratagem Antium, * Aricja, 
* city of Lavi- * Zanuvia, and ſeveral others ; and became Maſter of ſome by Treaſon, $9 
- that having now likewiſe cut them off from Proviſion to the Land-warg, he 
was ſo bold as to deſign going to Rome by the Appian Way, before the Be. 
ſieged could get any Proviſion from elſewhere ; and to this end he with C.. 
* About twelve 94s Carbo and Serdarins went and encammped at the * twelfth Stone from the 
Miles and an City. Oltavins, Craſſus and Metellys went and encamped right againſt them 
balf. on the Alban Hill, to oppoſe their Enterpriſes ; and though they were the 
| ſtronger both in the Valour of their Soldiers and their Number, yet they 
would not engage them, not.thinking it convenient to commit the af 
of their Country to the hazard of one ſole Battel. But when C:zza had fent 
Cryers about hs _ to proclaim that he gave liberty toall Slaves that 
would come liſt themſelves 1n his Service, and that they ſaw they wenta 
by whole Bands ; the Senate fearing leſt by too my want of ViCtuals the 
People ſhould grow mad, changed their mind, and ſent Deputies to Cxna, 
totreat of Peace. He firlt of all demanded if they came tohim as Conſul, 
or as a private Perſon ; but they finding themſelves o__ with this 
Queſtion, couldanſiver nothing, and fo returned : Soon after a great multi- 
tude of Free Perſons left the City, and came and yielded to C:nna , ſome 
for fear of Famine, and others as having no Averlion to his Party, and fing- 
ing the Occaſion favourable. Wherefore now, no more fearing any thing, 
he advanced with his Forces, and came and encamped within El: t-{hot of 
the Walls, which put Oiavins Party into great perplexity : Beſides, they 
durſt nomore attempt qr 4 thing, ſeeing continually Run-aways and Meſſen- 
ers going and coming from one fide to the other. Mean while the Senate 
| not what to reſolve on z they looked _— it asan unworthy thingto 
depoſe Merula, whom they had made Conful in the place of Cizna ; aman 
who was Prieſt to Fupiter, and never deſerved any Reproach : Yet in the 
end they were conſtrained to ſend Deputies to Cizza, to treat with him for 
Peace, and toComplement him in the Quality of Conſul. They were not 
to propoſe him any Conditions, but only to requeſt him to {wear he would 
not ſlay any inthe City : He would not take an Oath in thoſe terms ; How- 
ever, he gave his Word, that by his good will,or by his conſent, there ſhould 
not bea Perſon put to death in the City ; and ſent word to Ofavins, who 
was entred the City by the Gate on the other fide, that he ſhould depart, 
leſt ſomething might happento him which he could not prevent. He gave 
this Anſwer tothe Deputies, feated in the Tribunal like a Conſul. But Ma- 
7ius, who ſtood up by him, kept ſilence ; and by the ſternneſs of his Looks 
made it ſufficiently appear what a Slaughter he did intend. After this Word 
given, the Senate having recalled Cizna and Marins (for they well perceived 
this laft was the Author, and that the other did but tubſcribe) Marin an- 
{wered in a ſcoffing manner, that it was notlawful for baniſhed Men to re- 
turn intothe City : Sothe Tribunes of the People immediately cancelled the 
Sentence of Baniſhment, given againſt him and the reſt, ugder the Conf 
late of Sylla. 
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XVIL Thus they were received into Rome. with a publick Conſternation, and 
preſently they began to plunder the Goods of all ſuch as ſeemed but any way 
enclined to the contrary Party, without any perſons forbidding them. Cinnz 
and Marius had upon Oath promiſed Security to Oavins, The Divines at 
ſured him he need fear nothing, yet his Friends adviſed him to leave the City ; 
but he anſwering them that he would never forſake his Country, eſpecially 
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as long as he was Conſul, retired to the Zaviculum, with the moſt Conſide- 
rable of the City, and a partof the Army, mounting the Tribunal habited 
like a Conſul, and accompanied by Lictors with.Rods and Axes. And juſt 
when Cerſorinus was coming, with his Horſe-Men, and that his Friends yet 
offered him a Horſe to make his Eſcape on, he vouchſated riot to ſtir, but ex- 
pected his death with an admirable Conſtancy. - Cexſorinns carried his head 
to Cinna, who cauſed it to be fixed on the Tribunal for Orations ; and this 
was the firſt Conſul's head that ever was fixed there. Soon after the heads 
of others, whodycd in this raging fury, were likewiſe expoſed as SpeCtacles 
in the ſame place : And this horrible Cuſtom endured long after in all Maſ- 
facres committed at Rome between the Enemy FaQtions. .Every one of the 
Viftors ſought out his Enemy to deſtroy him ; no perſon was defended from 
the cruelty of theſe Murtherers neither by the Dignity of Senator, nor that 
of Knight ; andas many Senators as they killed, they brought their heads 
tothe Tribunal. There was no longer any reſpe& either towards Gods or 
Men; and after having committed tuch dreadful Crimes, they ſought to {a- 
tisfie themſelves with SpeQtacles yet more ſhametul, cutting off the heads of 
the Slain, and making a {how of their misfortune, whether to ſtrike terror 
into, or to give a Criminal fatisfaCtion to the eyes of the Vulgar. Among 
thoſe that periſhed, the two Zultus's, C. and Zucins ; Serranus, Couſin to Zu- 
cixs ; . P. Lentulus, C. Numitorins, and M. Bebius, were found dead in the 
Streets. Craſſus flying, killed his Son, for fear he ſhould fall into the hands 
of thoſe purſued him, from whom himſelf could not eſcape. A. 4nthony, 
the Orator, eſcaped to a certain Farm-Houſe, where the Farmer gave him a 
Retreat, and kept him ſome time concealed ; but the Farmer's Servant, be- 
cauſe of this Gueſt, going to the Tavern for Wine oftner than he was wont 3 
the Vintner enquiring the reaſon, he privately told him ; who, as ſoon as he 
had given him his Wine, gave preſent advice to Aarins. Upon the News 
of it Marins was fo tranſported withyoy, that he would have come himſelf 
to have been his Executioner ; but his Friends diſſwading him, he ſent a Tri- 
bune with Solliers. Azthory dilcourled them with ſo good a Grace, and 
perſwaded them with ſo many Reaſons, that he gained their Compaſſion z 
till fach time as the Tribune, who had ſtayed below, wondring at this delay, 
came himſelf into the Chamber ; and whulit he was yet talking, thruſt his 
Sword intohis Belly ; and cutting off his head, ſent it to Marius. Cornutus 
being hid under the Tiles, was faved by the: Cunning of his Slaves ; who 
having found a dead Body, caſt it on 2 Pile 3 and when they ſaw thoſe that 
cameto ſearch for him, putting fire to it, ſaid, they burnt the Body of their 
Maſter, who was ſtrangled. O. Acharins waited an opportunity till Marius 
went to the Capitol to ſacrifice, out of hopes that out of Religion to the 
place he would grant him Pardon : But as: he was coming to do his Reve- 
rence to Marins ; as ſoon as he perceived him, he commanded his People 
forthwith to cut his Throat, and that in the very Temple ; and his Head fer- 
ved for a SpeCacle as well as that of the Orator Anthony, and fo many other 
Pretorians and Conſulars. Nor was it permitted to give Sepulture to their 
Bodies, the conquering Party would have them expoſed to be devoured by 
Dogs and Fowls of the Air. The Seditious themſelves did, unpuniſhed, kill 
one another at every turn. .Some they drove from their Houles, others they 
ſpoiled of their Goods, others deprived of their Dignities, Sſla's Laws they 
cancelled, flew his Friends ; and after having pulled down his Houſe, and 
confiſcated his Goods, declared him Enemy of the State. They ſoughtlike- 
wile for his Wife and Children, to put them todeath ; and they eſcaped but 


very narrowly. Thus was the City oppreſſed with all ſorts of Miſchiefsand 
Calamities. 
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Calamities. Atlength, after fo matiy Executions of Perſons without Con- 
demnation, they thought it convenient under pretence of obſerving Forms 
of Juſtice, to bring Merula, the Prieſt of Fupiter, tohis Tryal ; andto that 
end ſuborned hens, He was not guilty of any Crime;z but Cir hated 
him, becauſe he had been named his Succeſſor, though it was never his ſeek. 
ing. At theſametime they gave a Summons to Zuratins Catulus, who had 
been Colleague with AZarius in the Cimbrian War, and was obliged tohim 
for ſaving his life ; but forgetting that good turn, had been his cruel Per. 
ſecutor during his Baniſhment. [hey appointed Guards, which thay per. 
ceived not, to watch their Motions, till the day afſigned ; which being come, 
they were called four ſeveral times by the Uſher, with the Interval of ſome 
hours between each Call : And when they ſhould have come to have pleag- 
ed their Cauſe, Word was brought that ern had cut His own Veins, 
having writ ong Tablet, which he left, that he had firſt laid aſide the Mitre, 
for it 1s Sacrilege for a Prieſt to die with the Mitre on. As for Catulus, he 
had ſhut himſelf up in a cloſe Room, newly plaiſtered over, and ſtill moiſt ; 
where cauſing Charcoal to be kindled, he voluntarily ſmothered himſelf. 
What remains concerns the Slaves called to Liberty by Cizza, and now ſer. 
ving in the Militia ; they broke open Houſes, carryingaway all they found, 
and killing the firſt they met ; and ſome of them were found abuſing their. 
own Maſters. He had tryed ſeveral ways to corre& them; but ſeeing he 
loft his labour, he cauſed them all one night, as they ſlept, to be encompaF- 
ſed by the Gaul infantry whocut them in pieces. Thus were they puniſh- 
ed for their Perfidiouſneſs, as they deſerved. The Conſuls named for the 
year following were Cizna for the Second Time,and 47arins for his Seventh, 
{o that in ſpite of his Baniſhment and Proſcription, the Augury of the ſeven 
Eaglets was accompliſhed. - But whilſt he was contriving ways toruin Sls, 
he was carried away by a Diſtemper in the firſt Month of his ſeventh Conſu- 
late. Cinnacauſed Palerins Flacens tobe ſubſtituted inhis place, whom he 
{ent into Ha; where he dying, he took Carbs tor his Colleague. 


Mean while $y/{a haftning his Return, to be revenged upon his Enemies; 
after (having in a ſhort time vanquiſhed Aithridates (as we have before re- 
lated) killed one hundred and ſixty thoufand Men in lefs than three Years ; 
re-conquered Greece, Macedon, {onia and Aſia, and the other Countries 
which Mithridates had fieſed upon ; deſpoiled that King of his Fleet, and 
reduced him to the Kingdom of his Predeceſſors) he begun his Journey to- 
wards /aly with an Army that loved him,accuſtomed to Labour, and height- 
ned with the happy Succeſs of his Arms. He had likewiſe ſtore of Ships 
and Money ; and was, in ſhort, ina Power capable of undertaking the 
greateſt things ; ſo that his Enemies began to be terrified : And for fear of 
him Carbo and Cinna ſent Men through all Zaly, toraile Money and Soldiers, 
andlay up Stores of Corn for their Service in the Depending War. They 
endeayourcd likewiſe to engage on their {ide all Perſons of Riches and Autho- 
Tity, and to gain the People, particularly the new Citizens ; perſwading 
them they had not fallen into the preſent danger, but for eſpouſing| their In- 
tereſts. They fitted out a Fleet, and gave Orders to guard the Coaſts with 
Ships they had cauſed to be brought from Sicily. In ſhort, they forgot no- 
thing that could be done to make ſpeedy Preparations for their Defence a- 
gainſt ſuch an Allarm. Asfor $/a, he wrote to the Senate a Letter full of 
Anger; whereinafter having made an Enumeration of all the Labours he 
had undergone for the Commonwealth ; in \Vamidia againſt Fugurtha, he = 
ſtor; in the Cimbrian War, Lieutenant ; in C:/c/a, Pretor ; -and in uy 
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War with the Allies, Conſul ; beſides thoſe great things hecame from d6- 
ing againſt 17ithridates : Amplitying each Action in particular, and princi- 
ly, the great number of Provinces he had reconquered from Mithridates, 
and reduced under the obedience of the Roman People : Bur above all, he 
ut a value upon the Obligation they had to him, for having been the Re- 
e of thole Roman Citizens driven from the City by the violence of Cinna, 
and for having comforted and aſſiſted them in their Calamities and Diſtreſ- 
ſes. Adding that for a ful! Acknowledgment of {o many good deeds his E- 
nemies had proſcribed and ſet a price upon his Head, demoliſhed his Houſe, 
killed his Friends, and driven away his Wife and Children, who with much 
difficulty eſcaped to him, but he ſhould now ſuddainly be in the City, where 
he would revenge both private and publick Injuries, and puniſh the Aurhors 
of theſe Diſorders, which notwithſtanding, he did not impute to any of the 
Citizens, either Ancient or New. This Letter read in the Senate ſtruck a 
terror intoall the World ; wherefore they ſent tohim Depuries toreconcile 
him with his Enemies ; with Order to tell him, that if hedgired any Secu- 
rity, the Senate would become bound for what they agreed on, provided he 
would forthwith declare his Intentions. And inthe mean time they forbad 
Ciana from making any new Levies, until Syl{z had returned an Anſwer. 
Hereupon C:nra laid, that he would put all his Concerns into the hands of 
the Senate. But ſcarce were the Deputies gone, but he deſigned himſelf 
with his Colleague Confuls for the Cowing Year, that he might not be 
obliged to return tothe City to hold the Aſſembly. That done, they both 
left Rome ; and coaſting all /aly, enrolled ſome Legions, and ſent over ſe- 
veral Troops, one after another, to Dalmatia, with which they pretended 
togo and meet Sls, The firſt arrived ſafely atthoſe Ports where they de= 
ſigned landing, but thoſe who embarked afterwards were by Storms caſt 
back on the Coaſt of /taly : where — coming again to their Homes, 
proteſted that never by their good wil would they bear Arms againſt their 
Citizens : Which coming tothe knowledge of others that were ready to de- 
part, they refuſed to pals into Dalmatia. Cinne entaged at this Refuſal; 
gave them order to come to the Aſſembly, thinking to oblige them to obey 
by force of threats. They came thither as angry as he ; not ſticking to ſay, 
that if they were too much preſſed upon, they Re how to defend them 
ſelves. But as he was going away, the .Liftor, who marched before to 
make way for him, having puſhed one of them to that' purpoſe, a certayn 
Soldier returned him a Blow ; whereupon, the Conſul commanding the 
Soldier to be arreſted, a great noiſe ſuddainly aroſe, which was followed by 
throwing of Stones ; and ſome that ſtood next to Cins drawing their 
Swords, ran him through and through. Ciznz thus ſlain in his Conſulate, 
Carbo cauſed thoſe Troops carried over into Dalmatia, to be brought back z 
and ſo doubtful he was what to do in this Conjunfture, that he durſt not re- 
turn to the City, though the Tribunes of the People had ſummoned him 
tocome, tothe end he might ina lawful Aſſembly ſubſtitute another Con- 
ſul in the place of him that was ſlain. Athaſt however, when they threats 
ned to reduce him to the Rank of private Men , he went and appeared at the 
day appointed for the Nomination of a Conſul ; but becauſe the Birds gave 
ill Omens of that day, he adjourned the Aſſembly to a farther day, on which 
the Thunder falling on the Temples of Zuna and Ceres, the Angurs were 
the occaſion that the Nomination of a Conſult was deferred tilt after the Sol- 
ſtice, and that till then Carbs remained fingly in that Dignity. Mean while 
Slls had returned in Anſwer to the Senate's Deputation, That he would 


not contraCt Friendſhip with. Men blackned with fuch horrible Crimes; 
Ece However, 
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- mained in the City knowing his temper, were ſorely terrified. They had 


However he would not hinder the People of Rome from giving them ſecy- 
rity, but there would be much more tor thoſe who would joyn with him, 
being Maſter of an Army affeCtionate to his intereſts. This word alone 
was ſufficient to make them believe he was reſolved to keep his Command, 
and that he had a deſign toſcile on the abſolute Dominion ; tor he demang- 
ed likewiſe that they ſhould entirely reſtore his firſt Dignity, his Goods, 
his Prieſthoods : and in ſhort, all the Honours that he had; and indeed he 
had ſent with the Deputies of the Senate ſome to demand all theſe things, 
but when they heard at Brandaſinm that Cinna was dead, and the Common: 
wealth in trouble, they returned to find 55/14 without proceeding farther. 


n this report —_ to him, he left Pprevm with five Italian Les 
ions, ſix thouſand Horſe, and the Auxiliary Forces of Macedon and Pelg- 
pornneſas, which amounted to about ſixty thouſand Men : from Pyrewmbe 
came to Patras, from whence he paſſed over to Braxdaſium on a Fleet of 
ſix hundred Ships. He was received into the Port without any contra. 
diction; and in acknowledgment of that ſeaſcnable kindnels, he granted 
tothe City an exemption from all kind of Impoſts for the future, which 
they enjoy tothis day. That done, he ſet forward with all his Forces, arid 
by the way met with /crell/us Pins, who ſome years before had com- 
manded the Body of an Army in the War with the Allies ; but not being 


.willing to return tothe City, for fear of Cinya and Marims, was retired in- 


to* ZiguriaexpeRting ſome change. Now therefore he came to offer Sls 
what Forces he had, having ſtill the Title of Procohful , for when on6& 
that Honour is attained, it laſts till he enjoys it returns to his - Country, 
Some time after Cy. Pompey, who afterwards gained the Title of Great, 
Son of that Pompey who was killed with a T hunderbolt, came to him like- 
wiſe. In former appearance he was,n0 Friend to $a, but now he made 
him lay aſide all ſuſpicicn of him, by bringing with him a Legion out of 
the Country of + P:cene, where he was well beloved in memory of his 
Father's name, he raiſed two other Voluntier Legions ſoon after ; and + 
mong all thoſe that took H#42's Party none did him more important Ser- 
vice : and though yet very young, 5//a had ſo high a value for him, that 
whoever arrived he was the only perſon tor whom he roſe up from his Seat; 
thathe ſent him into 4icatoput an end to the Remains of the War, quell 
Carbo's Party, and reeſtabliſh FHyempſal in his Kingdom, who had been 
driven out by the Numidians , and that for the Actions he there did, he 

ranted him the Honour of Triumph, though he had not yet arrived to 
the age preſcribed by the Laws, and was then but a plain Knight. In (6 
much, that after ſo fair beginnings, being advanced in age as well as repu- 
tation, he was ſent againſt Sertorinsin Spain, and afterwards to the King- 
dom of Pontns againſt Mithridates. Cethegus likewiſe came to meet Sls, 
though he had been the greateſt Enemy he had, and was therefore baniſh- 
ed with Cizna and Marius, but now he preſented himſelf before Sy/lain 
the condition of a Suppliant, offering him to ſerve him in all he ſhould be 
pleaſed to employ him: Thus beholding himſelf fortified with a great 
number of Soldiers and ſtore of illuſtrious Friends whom he made his 
Lieutenants, he placed himſelf at the Head of his Army with Aetellns, 
both being Proconfuls ; for $//a going ro the War againſt 27izhridates in 
Quality of Proconſul, had not yet quitted that Dignity, though Cizs had 
de:lared him Enemy tothe State. He mortally hated thoſe that had offend- 
ed him, but he kept his hatred cloſe, for which xeaſon thoſe which re- 


not 
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not forgdt what paſſed the firſt time he entred in Arms, they knew he was 
' ncenſed at the Sentences given againſt him, they ſaw his Houſe pulled 
down, his Goods confiſcate, his Friends killed, and his Family in flight, who 


very hardly eſcaped ; and therefore thought they muſt reſulve to overcome; - 


orutterly toperiſh, ſo that in thiscommon fear they threw themſelves into 
the Conſuls Party, and began to fetch from all parts of /aly Soldiers, Pro- 
viſions and Money with all the diligence neceſlary in extremedanger. The 
Confuls C. Norbanns and 7. Scipio, 2nd with them Carbo Conlul the year 

dirg ( v. ho hated $Sy//a as much as the others, but. feared him-more, 
out of a remorſe tor the injuries he had done him) after having levyed 
Soldiers throughout all /ta/y, took the Field with each his Body of an Army. 
They had at firſt but two hundred and fifty Men in each Cohort; but foon 
after they found many more ; for all people had a far greater inclination for 
the Conſuls than for-Sy//a, becauſe Sl; ſeemed to come againſt the City 
like an Enemy, whilft the Conſuls tought for their Country : but this was 
only in appearance, 'for in truth they laboured only for themſelves. Beſides 
the vulgar ſenſible they were ſharers in the fault, were carried on to defend 
it by the ſame fear, and no perſon was ignorant that $y//z had not ſimply 
the thought of chaſtifing, reforming, or ſtriking terrour, but that he'me- 
ditated! upon Sackings, Burnings, Maſlacres, and in a word, the general 
ruine of the City. And ſurely, they were not deceived : all places they 
ſoon found ſacked and filled with flaughter by the continual Fights, in which 
there periſhed ſometimes ten thouſand, ſometimes twenty. thouſand in one 
only Engagement, and at once in and about the City fifty thouſand, where 
yet the Conquerour forgot no cruelty he could exercile on the Refnainder 
as well in general as particular, till in the erid he reduced the Roman Em- 
pire under his Dominion, and diſpoſed of it at pleaſure. They received 
from on High Pfreſages of thele miſeries by a great number of Prodigies, 
Ghoſts preſented themſelves to an infigute many people throughout all Zaly, 
as well alone as in company ; they ſet themſelves to examine ancient Ora- 
cles, where they ſtill found matter of greater fear and diſtraQtion : a Mule 
engendred, a Woman was delivered of a Serpent, a great Earthquake 0- 
verthrew ſome Temples in the City. And though the Senate and People 


of Rome keep conſtant watch againſt ſuch Accidents, the Capitol built by : 


the Kings above four hundred years before was ſer on fire, none could tell 
how. And indeed theſe were all Signs which threatened /aly with Mur- 
ders and Defolations, and the Roman People with Servitude, and that 
Change which was to happen in the Common-wealth. The beginning of 
this War, accounting from the time that $//a landed at Brunduſuum, hap- 
pened in the hundred ſeventy fourth Olympiad. The Actions of it were 
much greater, than the time of its continuance long; for each party run- 
ning with fury to the ruine of the other, the loſſes they ſuſtained were ſo 
much the greater and more quick , yet it laſted three years, till ſuch time 
as $y//a made himſelf Maſter of the State ; and even after $/la's death it 
yet continued a long time in Spain. There was through all /a/y many 
Fights and Skirmiſhes, Sieges and*other Exploits of War in great number, 
and very remarkable, as well in Pitch'd Battels as in Rencounters. We 
will only relate thoſe ACtions are molt coniderable, and belt worthy me- 
mory, and that the moſt ſuccinctly we can. | 


The firſt Battel fought was abont Caznſa between the Conſul Aorbanus 
and the Proconſuls, wherein the Conſul loſt ſix thouſand men, . and thoſe 
of the other Party only ſeveaty, but they had many wounded, and /Vor- 
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banut retreated to Capuzs. After which, the Proconſuls being etxcampeg 
near Theana, L. Scipio led againſt them another Army, more diſpoſed ts 
Peace than War, which being obſerved by the Chiets of the contrary Par- 
ty, they ſent Deputies to the Conſul to treat of an Accommodation, nox 
that they hoped to ſucceed, or that they ſtoad in need of it, but with de. 
ſign to ſow Difſention among Troops not very hercely ſet on, as indeed it 
happened, for Scipto, aber: flaving received Hoſtages, went into the ad. 
jacent Fields to confer with the others, whom he ftountt there likewiſe, 
They were but three of a ſide, ſo that it was not known what paſſed in the 
Conference, fave only that they remained of accord, that Sertorius by the 
Conſul's order ſhould go and find his Colleague to communicate, with Fn 
and that while they ftaid for an anſwer, there ſhould bea Ceſſation of Arms, 
But Serrorins having ſeiſed upon Sveſſa that held for $y//s, and he making 
complaint to Scipio, whether he had conſented to it,-or knew not what to 
anſwer, ſurpriſed as he was with the unexveQted news, he reſigned up the 
Hoſtagesto 5/la ; whereupon the Army offended at the Aftion Sertorius 
hadſounſeaſonably done, and at the redelivery of the Hoſtages, beganto 
blame the Conſuls, and cauſed {a to be privately informed, thar if he 
would draw a-little nearer,” they would all come over to him. This com« 
poſition -made, the Conful faund himſelf fo forſaken, that he knew not 
what to reſolve, hewas taken alone in his Tent by 2-0 Men, having no 
body with him but Zxcins, his Sog. But certainly 1tleems to me a thing un« |. 
worthy of a General hot to have the foreſight to perceive ſo greata Con- . 
Ipiracy of a whole Army. H4lz not beingable, whatever hecould pleadto 
them, to make the Conſul or his Son take his un «diſmiſſed them both 
without any injury done ; and at the ſame time ſent other Depnties to Ca- 
pua, to treat the peace with Norbanus, whether he indeed feared, feei 
the moit part of /#aly took the Confſuls part, or: whether he laid the ſame 
{nares for him he had done for =—_ but ſeeing no one came to him, nor 
that any anſwer was returned him (for it's probable the Conful took care 


Not to ' 96 his Army occaſion of like ſcandal) he took the Field to march 


againſt /Vorvanus, waſting-all the Country as he went 3 /Vorbanas on the 
other fide did the like, «and Carbo went before to the City, to declare Me: 
tellus and all the other Senators who were joyned to $y//a, Enemies to the 
Senate and People of Rome. *Twas at this time that the Capitol took fire, 
about which ran divers reports, ſome accuſed Carbo, others ſuſpected the 
Confuls, others faid Sy//a had cauſed it to be done. But it being hard to 
diſcover the truth of G uncertain a thing, we will kave 1t in its incertain- 
ty. For Sertorius, who ſometime before had obtained the Government of 
Spain, after emp, taken Szeſſa, he went into his Province, where refuſal 
being made him of quitting the Command, the Roman Armies had enough 
toſuffer. Mean whule the Confuls Forces increaſed dayly by the great num- 
ber of Soldiers that came from the fartheſt parts of /raly and Gaul, about 
the Po: and Hon his ſide did not ſleep, he continually fent Meſſengers 
to all the People of Zraly to draw them to his Party, either by inclination, 
or fear, or money, or by the power of promiſes, infomuch that the reſt 
of the Summer was conſumed in theſe Aﬀairs. In the beginning of the 
next year were named for Conſuls Papirins Carbs for the ſecond time, and 
Marius Son to the Brother of the illuſtrious Marins, of but feven and 
twenty years old; and becauſe in this Seaſon the Colds were too great, 
each Party drew into Garrifons, but as ſoon as the Spring was come on, 
there was4oughtby the River ſs between Merellus and Carmus Lieutenant 


to Carbo, a very fierce Battel, which laſted from Morning to Night, 
wherein 
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wherein the Lieutenant being defeated, with a great loſs of Men, the 
mn var; Places that held for the Romans yielded to /Zerellxs : but 
Carbo "_ reached A/etellus, beſieged him till ſuch timeas underſtanding 
that his Colleague had been defeated in a great Battel near * Prenefte, he 
brought off his Forces to Rimini, purſued by Pompey, who lorely galled 
his Rear-Guard. Now the defeat of Preneſte was thus, {ls having teiſed 


*Paleſtrina; 


on t Setia, Marius dfew thither with his Forces, then falling off by little + Sezia, 


and little, when he came to Sacriport he drew up in order of Battel ; $y//z 
having done the like, they fought bravely, till Marizs's Left Wing begin- 
_ ſtagger, five Cohorts and two Squadrons, who had turned their 
backs of ſet purpoſe, threw down their Colours, and went all and yielded 

Hl, which was the ſole occation of the Rout ; for all the reſt preſently 
war their flight towards Prereſte, $y1la (till following them cloſe at the 
Heels. The Prxneftjnes let the firſt that preſented themſelves enter, but 
becauſe the Enemy was fo cloſe inthe Rear of them, they ſhut their Gates; 
and drew up 4/arius over the Wall with Ropes ; and now there was a great 
Slaughter before the Walls, and many Priſoners taken, among which all 
that were found to be Samnites were by $//z's command cut in pieces, as 
obſtinate Enemies of the Roman Name. 
defeated another Army of Carbo's, five Cohorts having come over to his 
Party in the heat of the Fight, which much advanced the Victory. Pom- 
pey likewiſe beat Marius about Siena, and took and ſacked the City. As for 
Hts, after having ſhut up Marius in Preneſte, he cauſed the place to be 
encompaſſed with a very large Circumvallation, which he gave in charge 
to Zucretius Offella, tltat he might take'the Conſul by Famine, there being 
no neceſſity of Fighting. He ſeeing his Aﬀairs deſperate; and unwilling 
his Enemies ſhould ſurvive him, wrote to Brutus Prxtor of the City, that 
he ſhould call the Senate upon any other pretence, and then caule Antiftins; 
the other Carbo, with Zucius Domiflns and Mntins Scavola the High Prieſts 
to be ſlain. The two firſt according to /farins's order were killed in the 
Senate by Murderers ſent thither, Domitius flying, was {lain atthe Door, 
and Scevolaat ſome diſtance from the Palace. Their Bodies were cat into 
the River, for the cuſtom was now grown ripe, not to ſuffer Burial to be 
piven to thoſe were ſlain, Mean time, 5//a drew off his Forces towards 
Rome by ſeveral ways, with order to {eiſe on the Gates, and if they were 
nected t9 retire to Oftia, which way ſoever they marched the terrour of 
their Arms made the Cities receive them, and Rome it ſelf ſhut not her 
Gates ; for the Citizens were ſtraitened with Famine , and already ac- 
cuſtomed rio more with ſtubborneſs to reſift Calamities at hand. As foon 
as Sylla had this intelligence he immediately advanced, and drawing up his 
Army in Battalia in the Field of Mars before the Gate, . etitred the City, 
where not finding one of the contrary FaQtion, he forthwith confiſcated 
their Goods, and publickly fold them; and aſſembling the people, com- 
plained, that he had been forced by the malice of his Enemies to come to 
theſe Extremities, exhorting the Citizens to take courage, with promiſe 
they ſhould in a few days behold the end of their miſcries; and the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the Common-wealth. 


After having applyed ſome remedies to the moſt preſſing Diſtempers, 
and left a Garriſon 1n the City, he marched towards * Cluſa, where there 
was yet 2 Remain of War not to be neglected. Whilft he was at Rome 
ſome Celtiberian Horſe ſent from the Preztors of Spain were joyned withrhe 


Conful's Army, which occaſioned a Fight berwixt the Horſemen ue 
rver 


About the ſame time Metellys * 
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River Glanis, where Sy/la's Horſemen had the better, he killed about five 
hundred of the Enemy, and two hundred and ſeventy Celtiberians' came 
over ro his ſide; all the reſt Carbo cauled tobe cut in pieces, either 'tore- 
venge the treachery of their Countrymen, or tor tear his Men ſhould fol- 
lowtheir example. Art the very inſtant of this Victory, S1/a's Party fight- 
ing againſt their Enemies about Saturnia, deteated them z and Metellus go- 
ing by Sea to the Borders of Ravenna, reduced under his. obedience the 
Country of the Uritanians, which is a vaſt Champain very fruitful in Corn, 
Another Body of Sylla*'s Men entring by night into Vaples by treaſon put all 
to the Sword (fave a few-that'elcaped by flight ) and made themſzlyes 
Maſters of all thoſe People's Galleys. As for what paſſed at Cluſa, Sylls 
fought 2 whole day togetheragai Carbo , and the Field was {0 reſolutely 
'maintained, that only. night. parted them, Victory inclining neither to one 
ſide nor the other, '\-But in the-Country of Spoletro Pompey and Craſſus both 
Lieutenants to 5z/la cut in pieces about three thouſand of Carbo's Men, and 
kept Carinas, who commanded them, blocked up, till Carbo ſent another 
Army to relieve him,of whoſe March $//a having intelligence,croffed their 
way, and charged fo briskly, thatheleft about two thouſand in the place : 
but yet Carinas taking the opportunity of a dark and rainy night, eſcaped 
from the Beſiegers hands, who though they knew it well enough, yet let him 
paſs becauſe of thecruel weather. "The ſame Carbo, to reſcue his Colleague 
Marius beſieged in Prenefte,” and ready to periſh with Famine, ſent 1Zarcias 
with _ Legions, whom Pompey, that lay in ambuſh for him, ſo vigo-, 
roully aſſaulted, that he ſlew the greateſt part, an&ftorced thereſt to retreat 
to a Tiling ground, where he inveſted them z but 4Zarcins cauſing great 
Fires to be kindled, to make the Enemy believe he {till was there, marched 
oft cloſely in the dark, but his Army 1mpuring to him the fault committed 
in falling into the Ambuſcade, mutinyed, and whether he would or no 
took their march towards Rimini, where the greateſt part diſbanding 
themſelves, went home ; ſo that MZarins had but ſeven Cohorts left, with 
which after all theſe misfortunes he went to find out Crbo. After this 
M. Lamponius, Pontius Teleſinus and Gutta of Capua being upon their 
March with ſeventy thouſand Men, as well Lucanians as Samnites, to go 
and diſengage Marins , Syllaciled of a certain Strait, by which only they 
could paſs to go to Prereſte, 1o that they were forced tg return without 
doing any thing. And now the Con{ul talling from all hopes of being re- 
lieved, cauſed. a Fort to be raiſed ina ſpacious place between the City and 
Trenches, whither he brought Engines, and drew together all his Forces ' 
with intention to make Zxcretixs retire, and open himſelt a paſſage by Sal- 
ly : but after divers continued endeavours for many days he ſhut himſelf 
up again within the Walls of Prexeſte. About the ſame time Carbo and 
Notbanus after a long hard March perceived themſelves towards Evening 
to be near Meellus his Camp, and though there were but an hour more of 
daylight, and that they ſaw all abour the Vineyards lay very thick, yet 
they drew up their Army in Battalia with more paſſion than prudence. 
They thought to fright 4Zete!lns by this ſurprize, but both time and place 
being diſadvantageous to them, they fell one upon. another, and were fo 
cruelly defeated, that they left fix thouſand upon the place, fix thouſand 
yielded to Metellus, and the reſt fled. every man his way, fo that a thou- 
{and only retreated in order to Arezz9. Upon the news-of this defeat a Le- 
gion of Lucanians commanded by Abizovanns, joyned with Aetellus's 
Party, and rhat in deſpite, as it were, of their General, who yet not lo- 
ſing courage, went to find out Aorbazrs ; and yet after all this, hay @ 
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derhand treated with Sy//a, upon condition todo forge memorable ſervice, 
he invited /Vorbanns to a Treat with his Lieutenants C. Apuſtins and Flavins 
Fimbria Brother to that Fimbria who killed himſelf in 4, together with 
all the Officers of Carbo's Party, who being all met ſave only Norbanss, he 
cauſed them to be ſlain in the midſt of the Feaſt, and yielded himſelf to 
$ylla. After this Treachery Norbanus hearing that Rimini becauſe of this 
accident, and of ſome Armies that lay nigh to ithad likewile fallen off to 
Sjlla's Party, and believing (as it generally happensto all men indeclining 
Cerans that he could no longer contide in the triendſhip of any man, em- 
barqued on a Veſſel belonging to a private man, and gor fate to Rhodes; 
whither $//2 having ſent to demand him, whilſt the Rhodians were con- 
ſulting about it he ſlew himſelf in the midſt of the place: Carbo yet ſent 
two Legions under the command of Damaſirpus to Preneſte, to raiſe that 
Siege with all ſpeed poſſible, but they could no more thanthe others force 
SHa's Men hed in the Strait: Beſide all this, all the Cifalpine Gauls 
yielded to Meretlns , and Zucallyus encountring another Army of Carbo's 
near Placentia, gained the Viftory z ſo that this General after ſo many 
lofſes, thotigh he had ſtill thirty thouſand Men about Clzſa, the two Legions 
with Damaſippns, and two others commanded by Carinas and Marcins, be- 
ſidesa great number of Samnites continually engaging with $//a's Men to 
drive then from the Strait where they were roll ; loſt all hopes, and fled 
to Fricawith his Friends, in which he certainly committed a great weak- 
heſs to leave Ztaly being Conſul, as if after having loſt it, he could make 
himſelf Maſter of 4:ica. The Army which he left at Clu/a engaging 
with Pompey, after the loſs of twenty thouſand Men, diſperſed, and every 


.* nan returned home. As for Carinas, Marcins and Damaſippus having joyn- 


ed Forces they marched towardsthe Strait of wliich we have ſo often ſpoke, 
hoping with the aſſiſtance of the Samnites tocome to a good iſſue, but not 
ſucceeding better than others before them, they advanced tywards Rome, 
which they thought might eaſily be taken, wanting both Men and Provi- 


fion, and went and pitched their Campupon the Alban Hill at the * tenth + 1, 2y;:s of} 


Stone. But now H/lz, who was afraid forthe City, cauſed the Vanguard 
of his Horſe to advance firſt to retard the Enemies March, and himſelf 
following with the reſt of his Forces by great journies arrived about noon at 
the Collme Gate, and went and encamped near the Temple of Perxns. The 
Enemies were likewiſe encamped on the Skirts of the City, ſo that though | 
the Sun were declining, the two Armies came toa Pitched Batrel, $z/la's 
Right Wing had the better of it, but his Left Wing being over-born, fled 
towards the Gates, where the old men that were upon the Walls ſeeing 
that the Conquerors and Conquered ran pell-mell together, let fall the 
Portcullis, whicks by it's fall cruſhed in pieces many Soldiers, and likewiſe , 
ſome Senators. Then the greatet Party forced through fear and neceſſity 
turned head upon the Enemies, and having continued the Fight all night 
Cut in pieces a great fiumber, among whom were found 7eleſinns and 4 
banus, Their Camp was taken, an Lamponins, Zucanins, Marcins, Cari- 
nas and all thoſe Officers of Carbo's ſide that eſcaped rook their flight ſeve- 
ral ways. The number of the dead ori both ſides was adjudged to amount 
to fifty thouſand, and that of the Priſoners more than eight thouſand: of 
which the greateſt part being Samnites, $//a cauſed them all to be ſlain by 
is Bowmen. On the morrow, Marcins and Carinas berg taken in their 
flight, $//a pardoned them not, though his Fellow Citizens, but cauſing 
their Heads to be cut off, ſent rhem to Zcretizs to be carried about the 


Walls of Prenefte. Whenthe Befieged faw them, and underſtood _ - 
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Carbo's Yorces were loſt, that Norbanus was fled from Haly; and in a 
word, that the Ciry it ſelf was in $j{{a's power, they yielded up the place, 
Marius run into a Mine to hide, but there ſoon after flew himſelf, His 
Head was carried to 5/a, who ſet it up before the Tribunal for Orations, 
with ſome Railleries about the Conſuls Age, who ought to have exerciſed 
himſelf at the Oar before he took the Helm. Zucrerius become Maſter of 
Preneſte, found there many Senators z ſome of which he cauſed to be (lain, 
others he put in Priſon, till Hz coming upon the place, put them likewiſe 
to death : For the Soldiers, he cauſed them to march into the Field unarm- 
ed; andafter having picked out ſome that had ſerved him, he divided the 
others into three Bands ; the Romans were ſet in one place, the Samnites 
in another, and the Przneſtines in a third : Then he cauſed the Romans to 
be told by Cryers, that they had deſerved death, but however he pardoned 
them; thereſt were all ſlain, only the Women and Children were ſaved : 
and the City, which was one of the richeſt of thoſe times, was prundered 
Preneſte being treated in this manner, yet the City of Norba held out ſtout- 
ly, till ſuch time as Zmilius Zepidus getting in one night by Treaſon, the 
Inhabitants mad with rage 'and deſpight, tound a way to die ; ſome by 
their own Swords, others mutually killed each other, others died by 
ftrangling, and ſome, after having {hut faſt the Doors of their houſes, ſet 
fire to them ; which inflamed by a ſuddain Wind, at once devoured them 
and all that ſhould have been the Soldiers Prey. The taking of Norba put 
an end to this War, which had been the occaſion of ſo many miſeries to: 
both ſides, and by Fire and Sword to all /zaly, Andnow, the better to ſe- 
cure the Viftorious Party, Slla's Lieutenants went through all the Towns, 
and placed Garriſfons in ſuch as were ſuſpected ; and Pompey had Commil- 
fion to go and purſue the Remainder of the War in frica againſt Carby, 


and in Siczly againſt thoſe ſtill held his Party. 


Sz now become Maſter of Rome, called an Afſembly of the People ; 
where having ſpoken haughtily of his Aftions, and ſaid a __ many things 
to ſtrike terror into the People, he concluded his Diſcourſe with faying he 
would make the people's condition better than it was, ſo they would obey 
him, but he would pardon none of his Enemies ; on the contrary, there 
ſhould be no Puniſhment nor Calamity which he would not make them un- 
dergo : And ſince Scipio had broke his Word with him,would likewiſe do all 
he could todeſtroy thoſe had favoured the contrary Party, without ſparing, 
Pretors,Quzſtors or T ribunes. The Aſſembly was ſcarce broke up,but he pro- 
{cribed forty Senators and ſixteen hundred Knights;for it is ſaid that he was 
the firlt Inventor of the Proſcription of Heads, and the firſt that propoſed 
Rewards to Murderers and Diſcoverers of thoſe Unfortunate Wretches 
that hid themſelves, and decreed Penalties againſt thoſe who diſcovered 
them not. Some time after he added likewiſe other Senators to the num- 
ber of the Proſcribed ; ſome of which were {lain before they heard any 
_ of it, in whatſoever place they were fyund ; 1n the Streets, -in their 
Houles, in the Temples. They hanged ſeveral whom they came and threw 
dead at {2's feet ; they dragged along others, ſet their feet upon their 
Throats, whilſt at all theſe horrible SpeQtacles no one durſt ſay a word. 
Some they drove from the City, deſpoiled others of their Goods : And 
thoſe fent into the Country to ſearch for them that fled, ran up and down 
every where, ſearched in every hole, and murdered as many as they could 
find. The Allies whothad obeyed the Orders of Carbo, Norbanus or Mark 
xs, or their Lieutenants, fared no better ; all places were filled with Maſſa- 
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cres, Plundring and Baniſhment. Throughoutall Z/y they ſet themſelves 
to infarm of theſe things, as-of greate crimes, to be ſeverely puniſhed, 
wha had born Arms, commanded Troops, furniſhed Money, or done an 
Service againſt Sa, though it were but giving Cougfel to his Enemies ; i; 
tha: Men accuſed their Hoſts, their Friends, their Creditors and their 
Debtors. Some were made criminal for only having given ſome relief to 
thoſe of the contrary Faction, and ſome for but trayelling upon the Road 
with them. But above all, the rich Men werein greateſt danger. After 
the Acculations againſt particular Perſons were over, Sz undertook to 
uniſh whole Bodies of People, which he did in divers manners ; he demo- 
iſhed the Forts and raſed the Walls of ſome, layed great Fines upon others, 
tormented others with cruel ExaQtions, tranſplanted gthers ro another 
Country, that he might give their Lands to his Soldiers who had ſerved him 
in the War; tothe end, thatthey being planted in the moſt commodious 
places of /taly, might reduce all people under his Obedience; which fixed 
the Soldiery to his Intereſt for the whole Courle of their life : For they kriew 
they could not maintain themſelves in thoſe Inheritances, unleſs all that Sy/- 
lthad done ſtood good ; and therefore were always ready to maintain his 
Authority, even atter hisdeath. WHAK theſe thin paſſed in /#aly, Carbo, 
who had eſcaped out of Africe into Sy, with —_ Perſons of Quality, 
was taken ying from thence to Corcyr «by people ſent after him by Pompey, 
with Orders to kill all the reft, without png ono ſeehim ; but for 
Carbo; though he had been three times Conſul, he him to lie bound at 
his feet ; where, after he had ſaid a thouſand cruel things, he cauſed him to 
be put to death, and ſent his head to Hs. After he had thus treated his Ene- 
mies to his hearts content, ſo that there remained none of the contrary Fa- 
Qion but Sertorixs, and he a great way,off, he ſent 'Megellss into Spain a- 
gainſt him, and began to diſpoſe of the *Aﬀairs of the City at his pleaſure. 
There being now no regard tothe Laws, or Votes, or any of the ancient 
Formalities ; all people hiding themſelves for fear, orat leaſt holding their 
peace, the People nd Senate of Rome ratifyed all that Sz had done, as 
well in his Charge of Conſul as in the Quality of Pro-Conſul ; and cauſed 
tobe erected for kim in the place for Orations a guilt Statue on Horle-back; 
with this Inſcription. | 


To Cornelius SYLLA, Emperor 


the Happy. 


For his Flatterers called him happy, -becauſe of the continual Sucoelſs of his 
Arms againſt his Enemies ; and it was only Flattery gave him that Sir- 
name. Imy ſelf found in certain Memoirs, that in the ſame Sefſions of the 
Senate, they gave him the Titleof THE GRACIOUS; whichT the 
eaſier believe becauſe himſelf afterwards took the name of FOE LIX, not 
much different in ſignification from that of GRACIOUS. There was 
likewiſe found an Oracle which confirmed him in the Reſolution of underta« 


king all theſe things ; and ran thus, 
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Believe, _ = Venus gy Fate, 
Knowing thee ſprung from Great S Line : 

By EE ehas advance thy State, 
Sure of Afſiſtente from the Powers Divine. 

But let not Gods their Favours caſt away ; 
Delphian Apollo waits for Gifts of thine. 

And when War brings thee.to Mount Taurus, pay 
A Golden Axe to Carian, Venus Shrine. 


However it were-or whoever it was that wrote either of theſe two Epi. 
thites on his Statue, in my Opinion good Raillery might be made of either, 
But they ſtopped not here to gain the good Grace of the Conqueror ; they 
- to that place an Axe with a' Crown of Gold, and put on it this In- 
cription. | 


Great Venus, let this Gift Acceptance meet, 
Which Sylla, head of Rome, lays at thy Feet, 

Dreaming he ſaw thee ready for the Fight : 
Provote his Soldiers to maintain his Right. 


Being then in Effe& King, or Tyrant, ſincehe mounted not to this Supreme 
Power by the conlent of the People, 'or the Authority of the Senate, but 
by force ; yet ſtanding in need of toine pretence;that he might ſeem lawfully 
eleed, he made uſe of this Artifice. 


\ Formerly in Rowe the moſt vertyous were Kings; and whenany King di- 
ed, the Senators by turns from five' days to five days preſided over the Go- 
vernment of the Commonwealth, till ſuch time as another, ele&ed by the 
Votes of the people, ſucceeded inthe Kingdom ; and this Five Days-Magji- 
ſtrate wascalled /nter-rex. Afterwards when the Republick was governed 
by Confuls, inftead'of Kings ; only thoſe Conſuls going out of Office, had 
Righttocall an Aſſembly for the naming new ; al if by any Accident they 
happened to be wanting, they created an /nter-rex to preſide in the Aſſem- 
bly. According to this cuſtom Sy#a took the occaſion now there were no 
Conſuls in the Commonwealth, Carbo being cut off in Sicily, and Marius 
in Preneſte ; and retiring for ſome time ont of the City, ſent word to the 
Senate, they ſhould create an Zzterrex. The Senate having received his 
Orders, gave that Dignity to 'Valerins Flaccns ; hoping that by this means 
they ſhould ſoon have an Aſſembly for the EleQtion of new Conſuls, But 
SU writ to Flaceys, to acquaint the Senate from him, that the preſent E- 

ate of Aﬀairs required they ſhould name a DiQator ; not for a certain time, 
as the ancient Cuitom which had laſted four hundred years required ; but 
till the Aﬀeairs of the City, of Zaly, and of the whole Empire, which till 
now had been ſhaken with continual Wars, were ſettled' and put in better 
order. There is no doubt this new Propoſition meant only himſelf, and in- 
deed he was not ſhy in ſhewing he deſired it ; for in the end of the Letter he 
wrote, that if the Fathers thought good, he offered himſelf to render that 
Service to the Commonwealth. When this Letter was read in the City, 
the Senate and people of Rome were grievoully perplexed : They ſaw now 
they nuſt no more hope for a lawtul Aſſembly, and thatthey were no lon- 
ger Maſters ; wherefore under the Mask of an Aſſembly, they willingly 


accepted of this falſe Appearance of Liberty granted them, and a—_ 
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Sz Tyrant, with an abſolute Power for as long time as he pleaſed ; for 
formerly the DiCtatorſhip was a bounded Tyranny, for a certain time of 
ſhort continuance : But having taken away theſe Bounds, there wanted no- 
thing to make it an accompliſhed Tyranny. Yet they gave him a more ho- 
neſt name ; ſaying, that he was created DiCtator to make ſuch Laws as he 
ſhould judge profitable to the Commonwealth, and to apply neceſſary. Or- 
» ders. Thus the People of Rome, who had been under the Dominion of 
Kings about a hundred Olympiads ; and almoſt as long under Popular Go- 
vernment, where Conluls preſided, and changed every Year ; returned 
under a Form of Royalty in the Seventy fifth O/ympiad of the Greeks : 
there was now no fighting at the O/ympick Games, nor any other Exerciſe 
but running : ' For Sya, after the War with Aithridates was ended, and 
the Inteſtine Diſorders appealed, ſent for all the Combatants, and whate- 
ver elſe could give any pleaſure to the City, under pretence to recreate the 
' people, wearied with ſo many Toyls. And that he might not ſeem to in- 
croach upon the ancient form of Government, he permitted the People to 
chule Confuls, They gave that Dignity to 2. Zullizs and Cornelins Dolobel- 
{x, but he, in Quality of Dictator, reigned abſolutely, even over the Con- 
ſuls themaſelves ; for they carried before him four and twenty Axes, as they 
did before the other DiQtators, and as formerly before the Kings ; and he 
always went encompaſſed with Guards : Beſides, he cancelled Laws, and 
made niew ones. Among others he made one, by which he enaQted, that 
nohe for the future ſhould receive the Office of Pretor till he had -been 
Quaſtor, nor be Conſul till he had been Prztor, nor obtain one Dignity 
twice until ten years after he had exerciſed it. As for the Tribuneſhip, he 
ſ{oenfeebled it, that it ſeemed quite under foot ; making a Law, by which 
it was enacted, that after —_ Tribune, no Man ſhould be admitted to any 
other Dignity ; ſo that no Perſon either of Quality, or deſirous of Hondur, 
would accept that Charge. Yet it is not poſitively certain whether it was 
he that transferred it from the People's Choice to the Senate's, as it is at pre- 
ſent. However it were, ſeeing the Senators reduced to a {mall number. b 
reaſon of the Tumults and Wars, he added three hundred; whom he'too 
from. the principal Cavaliers; yet not till having firſt demanded the Suf- 
frage of the Aſſembly for each of them. He augmented likewiſe the num- 
ber of the People with all the Slaves of the Proſcripts, whom he found well 
made, and in the Flower of their Age, tothe number of.tenthouſand ; firſt 
giving them their Liberty, thea the Right of Freedom;” with the name of 
ornelians, as their BenefaQtor. yThus he had always ten thouſand Citi- 
Zens ready at the firſt beck. And to make himſelf Creatures:throughoutall 
taly, he divided, as hath been faid, among twenty three Legions great 
Parcels of Land, part Publick, and part coniated m the Cities who fa- 
voured the contrary Party. Buthe was foterrible haſty and cholerickupon 


the leaſt occaſion, thar he cauſed Zreretins-Ofella, who Drenefte, and” 


= the laſt ſtroke to the War, to be ſlain inthe midſt of the place, becauſe; 
ing only of the Order of Knights, and having never paſt the Degrees of 
Qyaſtor or Pretor, againſt the new Law, he ſtood for the Confulate, con- 
trary to the DiQator's mind, and in deſpight of thoſe warnings he had gi- 
ven him to deſiſt the purſuit of it'; grounding himſelf upon this, that he 
had ſerved him well in his War. Aſterthis Attion, he thus ſpoke infull 
Aſſembly ; 
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The Oration of Syl/a. 


F Now, Gentlemen, and take my Word for it, that Lucretius was ſlain by © 

my Order, becauſe he would not do what 7 commanded him, Then he 
dded this Fable 4 Labourer troubled with Lice that bit him as he wrought, 
twice interrupted his Work, to ſearch his Shirt ; but finding they bit ſtill, he 
pulls off his Shirt, and throws it into the Fire. This 1 tell you, that the Vanguiſh- 
ed may be adviſed, left Fire be the Puniſhment of their, third Relapſe. 


So that having terrified them by this diſcourſe, herendred them ever af. 
ter abſolutely ſubmiſſive to his Will and Command. After this he trj- 
umphed for the Victory obtained againſt 2Zirhridates ; and in time of Tri- 
umph all men having liberty to ſay what they pleaſe, there were ſomegibe- 
ing People that called his Government a dilavowed Royalty ; becauſe, 
though he was King in effe&, yet he would not takethe Title : Others, on 
the contrary, called it by its proper name, that is to ſay, a manifeſt Tyran- 
ny. This City being fallen into this fad-degree of Miſery by the Civil War, 
and Ztaly in like manner : The: Provinces. were not exempt, ſome hayi 
been-- ruined either by the Pyrates or by . Mithridates, or by Sills ; others 
almoſt undone by new Impoſts, after the Publick Treaſure had been exhau- 
ſed by the contiqual Seditions. For all Nations, all Kings in Amity, all 
Cities ; not only thoſe Tributary, but likewiſe the Allies, and thoſe that 
for Services done the State hadbeen made tree : In a Word, all that depen- 
ded-on the Roman Empire, were conftrained to pay Tribute, and ſubmit to 
the Will of Sz ;*in ſo much that ſome places, to which by ſolemn Treaties 
they.had granted Ports and Lands, were not exempt. - \'We have elſewhere 
ſpoke: of a certain Alexander, Son to. another Alexander, King of Ep ypt ; 
who being bred up in the Ifle of Coos, the Inhabitants delivered him to 4- 
thridates : Now this:Alexander flying for Refuge to Hlla, and gaining his 
favour;:he gave: him to Lexaxaria for their King, under pretence that 
there were no more” Males of the Royal Line, and! that the Day ters of 
the Blooad-Royal could not marry, unleſs ts: one of their Kin ; and indeed, 
out: of hope-td.draw-good ſtore of Money out of ſo rich a Kingdom. But 
when this new:King,' upheldiby: :5//z's Favour, began to reign too inſolent- 
ly, the:Alexandriaris drew: him out of his Palace on tht nineteenth day of 
on and flewihim inthe midſt of the Place for Exerciſes; ſo much 
boldneſs they Rillrhad, either.becauſe of their vaſt Riches, or becauſe they 
were ignoraugyMche Calaraitics of other Nations, of which they had noex- 
periegce. Tg ors 11M. $k 
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The: Yeat following .Mj) though DiQator, permitted the making of 
Cankuls, to.repreſemt ſorne/Borm. of a Commonwealth ; and was himſelf 
Colleague with d*tellas'Pigs::' From:whence perhaps that Cuſtom took 
Birth, . which is'to-this = practiſed by. the Roman Emperors ,; who have 
the power to create Conſuls at their pleaſure, to take that Honour to them- 
ſelves, and think it a fine thing to joyn the Conſulſhip tothe Sovereign Art- 
_—_ The Year following} the People, to flatter $4:, having offered 
him the Conſulate, he would not accept it, but gave that Dignity to Srv 
[1:3 
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lins Iſaurins and Claudius Pulcher. And for his part, not long after he de- 
poſed himſelf voluntarily trom his Dictatorſhip, withour any Man's propo- 
ling it to him : Which certainly appears to mea thing worthy of all Admi- 
ration, that this man, the moſt powerful of the Age he lived in, ſhould of 
his own accord quit fo great an Empire ; not to his Son, as Ptolemy in £- 
2ypt, Ariobarzanes in Cappadocia, and Seleucns in Syria ; but in favour of 
choſe over whom he had exerciſed an inſupportoble Tyranny, and indeed 
it ſeems quite contrary to Reaſon ; for why ſo much Toyl and Labour ? 
Why expoſe himſelf to ſo many dangers, to raiſe him to this high Authori- 
ty? Only to lay it down by hisown Free Will. AndI wonder no lefs at 
hs, that Rome being ſtill peopled, after having loſtmore than a hundred 
thouſand Men in this War, of whom ninety were Senators of the contra- 
ry faQtion, fifteen Conlulars, two thouſand fix hundred Knights, com- 
prizing thoſe baniſhed of that Order, whoſe Goods had* been confiſca- 
ted, and many of their Bodies left without Burial. $a, notwithſtand- 
ing finding himſelf in Security both at home and abroad ; without fearing 
thoſe whole Forts he had demoliſhed, whole Walls he had thrown down, 
whole Goods he had pillaged, whole Immunities he hed deprived them 
of, returns of himſclf to the Condition of a Private Man, fuch was his Bold- 


neſs or his good Fortune. It is faid, that when he depoſed himſelf from 


his Dictatorſhip, in the middle of the place he cryed aloud, that he was 
ready to render an Account of his Actions to any one that demanded it, 
and at the ſame time ſending away his LiCtors with their Axes, diſmiſſed 
his Guards, and walked yet a long time with ſome few of his friends only, 
before all the Multitude, aſtoniſhed at this Change as at a prodigy. In 
the Evening he returned to his houſe, none preſenting themſelves to com- 
plain againf{t him; ſave one young Fellow, who not being hindred by any, 
had the Impudence to revile him with words: And he who had poured 
out his Anger againſt ſo great men, and againſt whole Cities, ſuffered 
with patience the reproaches'of this CorreQtion, by ſaying as. he weat in- 
to his honſe, either by natural Foreſight or Inſpiration from above z 7h 
Boy will be the occaſion, that if any after me obtains the like Dignity, they will 
never lay it down. The Event of which Prediftion ſoon after happened: 
For Ceſar mounted toa like Eftate, would not deſcend. {a then 1mmo- 
derate (at leaſt in my Opinion) in all he deſired, being by the favour 
of Fortune, from a private man become a Monarch, would from a Mo- 
narch become a private aman, and ſpend the reft of his life in the Coun- 
try. So retiring to-an Eſtate near Cams, he divertized himſelf with Fiſh- 
ing and Hunting, not that he was weary of a private lite in the ror 4 or 
need be troubled for want of Armies to Command, if he had a defire to 
undertake any thing, for he was yet young and vigorous , and had 
throughout all /taly- about Six{core Thouſand Men bred up in a 
under his Banners, and who poſſeſſed Lands and great Eftates by his Li- 
berality ; beſides the Ten Thouſand Corzelians. of the City fixed to'his In- 
tereſt, with thoſe of his Fa&ion who all together hated and feared by 
the contrary Party, and- could no way hope to avoid the revenge of thoſe 
miſchiefs they had done to others, but by his preſervation. But I beheve 
that finding himſelf glutted with Wars, and Dominion, and City Afairs, 
he began to love a Country life.. After: that he had laid down the Sove- 
raign Power; the people ſecing themſelves delivered from Tyranny, and 
from the fear wherein they lived, ſuffered themfelves by little and littte to 
be carried on to n{w leditious, matter towhich was furniſhed by the Con- 
ſulsthemſclves,C4ti:l45 one of them was of Slla's faQtion,and his —_— 
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Emilins Lepidus on the contrary , they mortally hated each other 3 
and from the beginning of their Conſulate, fo little concord was perceived 
between them then, that. no man doubted but their diviſion would cauſe 
new miſeries in the Common-weatth. Mean while $1/a retired in his ſolj- 
tude, dream'd one night that Deſtiny called him ; wherefore as ſoon as it 
was light he roſe, and after having told his Friends his Dream, that da 
made his Will, which was no ſooner ſcaled, but the Fever ſeiſed him, "4 
that the night following: was the laſt of hus life. His death immediately 
ave occaſion of new troubles , for one ſide were of opinion, that his Bo- 
dy ſhould be carried in Funeral Pomp through /aly, and ſo being brought 
to the City, they ſhould give him Burial in the place at the publick Ex- 
pence : which Lepidus and thoſe of his Fattion oppoled : however Catulys 
and $zll/2's Party carried it. So his Body was brought through /raly upon a 
Litter all covertd with Gold, and adorned wirh Royal Ornaments, before 
which marched at the ſound of a great many Trumpets Men carrying 
Axes and other Enſigns of the DiQtatorſhip : the Light Horle, and Men 
at Arms armed Cap-a-pce followed next all about the Litter, which was 
followed/by his Lieutenants and Tribunes in, Arms, all following each other 
in their Order and Degree to honour his Funerals. The ay 3 likewiſe 
Tan in from all parts in ſuch vaſt numbers, that never were fuch crowds 
ſeen, but when the Corps entred the City, the Pomp augmented much, 
before were carried above two thouſand Crowns of Gold, which the Cities 
and Legions whighhe had commanded, and his own particular Friends had 
cauſed to be. made to preſent him with : befides there were many other 
Magnificencies: not to be expreſſed ; and becauſe there was ſome reaſon to 
fear for the aw ——_— of Soldiery which were. in the City, endea- 
vours were uſed'to bring things in order, The Corps then being conduQ- 
ed by the Prieſts and Veſtals, each in theit degree, after them marched 
all the Senate with the Officers, adorned with marks of their Dignity, next 
a Troop of Roman Knights, and at laſt a multitude of Soldiers that had 
{ſerved under him ; tor upon the report of his death they made all the haſte 
they could to come to his Funerals, with gilt Enſigns and Bucklers inlaid 
with Silver, as the faſhionis at this day, There were hkewiſe between di- 
ſtance and diſtance Trumpets that ſounded ſome mourafulair. There was 
nothing heard but fortunate acclamations of the Senate, Knights, Soldiers 
and. People. Some -lamented 5y//a, others feared him yet, though dead, 
and thepreſent ſpeQacle did not terrifie them leſs than the remembrance of 
his paſt aQtions, fo that his Friends and Enemies remained of accoxd in this, 
that to thelaft day of his life he was uſeful to the one, and dreadtul to the 
other : his Corps' being ſet down in the place for Orations, the moſt elo- 
quent Orator of the Age, mounting the Tribunal, made his Funeral Ora- 
ration, becauſe his Son” Fauſtus was not yet of age to pay him that Office. 
After the Oration, ſome of the firongeſl Senators took the Litter upon 
their: Shoulders, and carried: it to the Field of Zars, where they had been 
accuſtomed to give Rights of Sepulture to, none but Kings, and whilſt the 
Corps'burnt, the Knights and all the Soldiery kept marching round about 
the Pile. | 
Scarce were ./la's Funeral Ceremonies finiſhed, but the Conſuls, as 
they returned began toquarrel with each other, and the people of the City 
were divided in-their favour. LZeprdus, to curry favour with the people of 
Traly, having ſaid, That he would reſtore them the Lands $3/!a had taken 


away; whereupon the Senate, who feared them both, obliged them = 
* ; Promiue 
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promiſe upon oath they would riot-take up Arms. Mean while, Zepidus, 
to whom Gal/:a Ci/alpint fell, in dividing the Provinces, ftaid till after the 
Aſſembly for elettion of- Magiſtrates, 'as if the year of his Conſulate being 
paſt, he had been diſcharged from his Oath, | and free ro make War upon 
SHilla's Party. But his Deſigns being known to all the world, the Fathers 
ſeat him command to return'to the City, and he knowing the caule of his 
revocation, ſets forward with - all his Forces; ' with a relolution to efitet 
Rome with them, which being forbid him, he caves his&ormmand tobe 
proclaimed inthe Cityor all thoſeof his Ny to take up Arms. Catuln 
on his part does thelike,” ſothere wasa Battel fought between them, a lits 
tle diſtance from the Field of Mays, LZepidus was defeated, and forced t6 
fly into Szrdiniz, where he died of Sickneſs ; and his Army, after having 
troubled and over-run ſome places of /taly; -mouldred away: by little/and 
little, what: remained of it was carried by Perpera to Sertorms into Spain, 
who being the only. General remaining of all-.$4/2's Enemies;- made yet 
eight years War upon the Romatis ; they had a vaſt trouble'to put an end 
to this War, having not only the Spaniards to deal with, but likewiſe their 
own Citizens under the conduQt of Sertorius, who having; obtained (the 
Government of that Province in the time he commanded C#bo's Forces-a- 
gainſt 5{la, had retired into Sp4#x in Quality of Pretor, alter having raken 
Sieſſa during the Truce.: This Government was diſputed with him by thoſe 
that commanded, for they.were of $//a's Party, but he-havi joyned:with 
thoſe Forces he led out of /taly ſome- Auxiliaries of the Celttbertans drove 
them out, and Merellus himſelf being by Sllaſent againſt him, he defentled 
himſelfgeneronuſly.Atlengthhis valour having gained hima fair reputation; 
he formed a Council of three hundred of his Friends, which he called & Se- 
nate, in deriſion to that at Rowe. Sylla being dead, and ſome time aftet 
him Zepidus, Sertorzus recruited with the Forces —_ him by Perperna; 
thought himſelf in a condition to march into Zaly, and poſſibly he: had done 
it, if the Senate, who were fearful oÞ it, had not ſent Pompey with a new 
Army to joyn the firſt : P was yet but a-young man, already -in 
high eſteem for thoſe brave things he had done under Slain Africa, and 
likewiſe in Zaly : ſo he undertook this Expedition with great courage, and 
to paſs the Apes after the example of Fannibal, he made a new way be» 
tween the _ of the Po and the Rhoſze, which are ſeparated one front 
the other only by ſome ſmall Mountains, from whence theſe two Rivers go 
to diſcharge themſelves in twodifferent Seas, the Rhoſne into the Tyrhene 
Sea, taking its courſe through the Tranſalpine Gaul, and Po into the bot- 
tom of the Adriatick Gulf, gliding along the Ciſalpine Gaul. As foon as 
he got to Fp4#m he loſt a Legion, which he had ſent to convoy his Foragers 
Beaſts of Loading, and Boys ; nor could he hinder Sertorius from taking and 
pillaging the Town of Aurons in the fight of him. Inthetaking of this 
Town a certain Woman, exceeding the ordinary ftrength of her Sex, witlt 
her Fingers thruſt out the eyes of a man that would haveraviſhed her, 
which coming to Sertorins's knowledge, he put the whole Cohort todeath, 
though they were all Romans, becauſe they had already committed the like 
crimes. Hereupon, Winter being come, the two Armies ſeparated , but 
at the beginning of the Spring*they again took the Field, AMcel/us and 
Pompey letting torth from the Pyrznean Hills where they kept their Win- 
ter Quarters, and Srtorius and Perpenna from * Zuſitinia, they met near « pyrrygal, 
Sucrena, and gave Battel ; where as they were hotly engaged, there not be- 

ing a Cloud to be ſeen juſt before, on a ſudden the Air was full of Thun- 

der and Lightning, which would-have paſſed for a Prodigy with hy 
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ther Armies 3 but theſe being all old Soldiers minded it not, nor did it hin- 
der them from making a great Butchery on one fide and the other : A/c. 
zellus having defeated Perpenna, pillaged his Camp; but on the other Wing 
Sertorius having wounded Pompey on the Thigh with a Javelin, routeg 
him, {o that it1s incertain which fide had the better. Sertorius had a tame 
white Hind which had uſgd to goat liberty in the Fields, ſhe having been 
ſome days wanting, he her hom, it anill prelage, and as long as he thought 
her loſt, would not with the Enemy, who ſcofted at him; bur ſeeing 
her come running to him,. he took the Field, and rejoycing at her return as 
a good Augur, began himſelf the Skirmiſh. Short time after there was 
another great Battel f near f Seguntam, which laſted from Morning 
to Evening, without advantage on one part or the other : but atlaſt Pow. 
pey was fainto yield, after qu, maker? thouſand Men, and Sertorius three 
thouſand ; and for Merellas, he likewiſe cut in pieces five thouſand of Per. 
's Men. The next day Sertori«s taking along withhim a great num- 

her of Barbarians, went in the Evening to aſſault Mere/lzs his Camp, who 
doubted of no ſuch thing ; and he had certainly forced it, if Pompey bring: 
ing timely relief had not put him by his Enterpriſe. Mean whike, the 
Summer being ſlipped away, both Armies and went to their Win- 
ter Quarters, The year, following, which agrees with the hundred ſe. 
venty ſixth Olympiad, pm rroadal wo Provinces by the 
laſt Teſtament of twoKings, Nicomeaes having left to the Romans Brthi 
nia, 'and Ptolemy firnarned Apion, of the Race of the Zagides, the Province 
of Cyrene : but they had likewiſe great Wars; in Sp» this we are now 
ſpeaking of; in the Eaſt with A/thridetes, over all the Sea with the Py- 
Tates ; about Crete with the Inhabitants of the Iſland, and in Zaly againſt 
the Gladiators; who roſe all-upon a ſydden, and gave them a great deal of 
trouble. Though they had ſo iy 2 upon their Hands, yet they for- 
bore not to ſend to the Army they had ini two Legions, which being 
arrived, Metellus and Pompey came down from the Pyrznean Mountains 
and Sertorivs and Perperns left Portugal to gomeet them ; when they drew 
near, a great number of. Sertorins's Soldiers went and yielded to Metellus, 
which ſo angred Serforius, that he treated many others with great cruelty, 
and by his ill conduQ@ got the hate of all the reſt. - But the greateſt com- 
paint is Army madeagainſt him, was, that inftead of Romans he had ta- 
en Celtiberians for his Guard, and choſe rather to truſt his perſon with 
ers than thoſe of his own Nation. They could not endure to be ac- 

cuſed of infidelity, though they bore Arms under an Enemy-of the Roman 
People ; and that which troubled them the more, was, that he, for whoſe 
{ake they had been perfidious to their Country, would not truſt them , be- 
ſides they thought it very unjuſt, that they ſhould be puniſhed for Runa- 
ways, they who had kept conſtant to their duty. Moreover, this gave oc- 
calon to the Celtiberians to tell them upon all occaſions, that they doubted 
of their fidelity. However, Sertorins was not quite forſaken, the Soldiers 
ſtanding inneedof ſuch a General ; for indeed there was not any in this age 
more ſucceſsful, nor that better underſtood War : wherefore the Celtibe- 
rians becauſe of his aQtivity and diligence, called him Hanniba!, whom 
they eſteemed the moſt hardy and moſt prudent General of all the Earth. 
Upon theſe wavering inclinations of Sertorins's Army, Metellus went day- 
ly out in parties, and never returned without bringing in whole Troops of 
Priſoners : and Pompey beſieging Palenza had undermined the Walls, ſo 
that they were only ſupported by Stanchions of Timber , but Serterius 
coming on, he was forced to raiſe his Siege, and the beſiegers having e 
re 
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fire to the Stanchions, retreated with Merellus.. Serrorius having repaired 
that part of the Wall that was fallen, {ct himſelf to purſue the Enemies; 
and overtook them on: the Borders of Calagyra, and flew three thouſand 
Men, and this was all paſſed in Spaiz this year. In the beginning of the 
next the Roman Generals finding themſelves the ftronger, aſlaited without 
fear thoſe Citics that held on Sertorius's Party, whoſe Aﬀairs werenowin 
an jill condition, and their firſt ſucceſles having heightened: their courage; 
they made great progreſs, yet there was nd ſet Battel ; but having conti- 
nued the War till the next year, they began todeſpiſe Sertorius in ſuch man- 
ner, that they waſted all his Province. For when he ſaw fortune had tura- 
ed her back to him he gave ground too, and abandoned himſelf in ſuch 
manner to the pleaſure of Wine and Women, that he never afterwards en- 
gaged the Enemy but he was beaten. He grew likewiſe extremely chole- 
rick, his paſſion took fire on the leaſt ſuſpicion, puniſhing with cruelty, and 
confiding in no man; fo that Perpenna, who after Zepidus's Death was 
come of his ownraccord to joyn him with conſiderable Forces, bggan to fear, 
and having ſuborned ten Soldiers, took a reſolution to deſtroy him, bur the 
conſpiracy, was diſcovered, ſome of the Conſpirators puniſhed with deathz 
and others eſcaped by flight, Perperna was fo fortunate beyond his own 
hopes, as not to be compriſed in the accuſation, which haftened ſomuchthe 
morethe loſs of Sertorius z for ſeeing he never went. unguarded, he invited 
him to a Feaſt, where, afterhaving madehim drunk, and his Guards too, 
he executed his enterpriſe. The Soldiersat the firſt knowledge of it deteft- 
&d the Parricide, and. changed into good will allthe hatred they bore Ser- 
torius, as ordinarily all anger is appealed by the death of him from whom 
we believe we have received an offence, they now ſtood no longer in fear 
of him, and compaſhon recalled into their minds the memory of his virtue : 
beſides, they conſidered the danger to which they were now expoſed to, 
Perpenng was deſpiled by them as a op a man; whereas they believed, 
that on Sertoraus's valour only depended t 

this general hate of Perperna the Barbarians were moſt violent, eſpecially 
the Portugals, for whom the dead General had always a particular eſteem, 
But when after opening his Will they found his Murderer:amongſt his 
Heirs, it is ſcarce poſſible to believe, how much it added to their horrour 
of this Villany, committed upon the perſon, not only of his General, but 
likewiſe of his Friend and Benefaftor. And poſſibly they had done him 
ſome violence, if he had not appeaſed them, ſome with gifts, and ſome 
with promiſes, and killed ſome with his own hands to ſtrike. tetrour into 0+ 
thers. He went likewiſe from Cty to City, inakng Orations to the peo- 
ple; and to gain their. good Will {et at liberty thoſe Serroriss had laid in 
Irons, and returned the Hoſtages he had taken from the Spaniards; Theſe 
good deeds ſweetened in ſome meaſurethe minds of men z : ſo that they 0- 
beyed him in quality. of Prztor, and Succeſſor to Sertorixsy; but et y 
were not quite peared: for as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf ſettled, he grew 
extraordinary cruel, killing three Roman Gentlemen had fled to him: for 
Refuge, and putting to death his Brother's Son. After Sertorius's death, 
Metellus withdrew ro the other {ide of Spain, thinking there, was no dan- 
ger in leaving Porpey alone todeal with Perpexna. They leveral times en; 


paged, and for divers days skirmiſhed together to try thewr Men, but he | 


two Atmies ſtirred not till on the tenth day, when they had a Battel: bo 

one Party and the other thinking it convenient to.come toan end of the bu- 
ſinefs, for Pompey (lighted Perpenna, whom he thought no great Captain; 
and Perpenna fearing left his men would not long continue in-good order and 
UGg8 dy, 
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duty, made as much haſte as he could totry the fortune of Arms. The 
Fight was A, pf 5 having to deal with an ordinary Captitie and 
an Army weak and diſcontented, foon got the mh ſo that ſcarce 
an Stand being made, Perpenrna took be flight in diſorder, and fearing to 
al either into his Enemies, or his own mens hands, he hid himſelf in ; 
Thicket, from whence he was pulled out by ſome Horſemen that found him. 
The Soldiers began to revike him, calli ” Him the Murderer of Sertorins 
and he began to cry out aloud, thathe ha many things todiſcoyer to Pom. 
pty, touching the Seditions of the City, whether it were true, or ve an 
invention to make them carfy him alive before Pomp mpey- But Pomp 
manded them to diſpatch hm before-he ſaw him , tor fear leſt i told 
them any new thing it 8ight occaſion freſh calamities inthe City, and 
ſurely he did prudently atd all men praiſed his diſcretion. Thus the 
death of Sertorins. put afi end to the Wars of Spain, which certainly had 
laſted _—_—— and not been fo eaſily determined, had he longer lin. 


About the ſame time Spartarns a Thracian by Nation, who had former- 
ly born Arms inthe Roman Militia, and was now a Captive in Capua toſerye 
Fl a Gladiator, petſivated about ſeventy of his Comrades to fight rather for 
their own liberty; than to _— ators, and b Priſon he gave 
them ſach Arms as he 166k from Paile ner, and went and poſted himſelf 
On t CE ds Store - _— Slaves, and ikewiſe lome free peo- 
ple of the Cc 1 the news of his Revolt, he receiy- 
ed them, and | t1 6 rg 6 on ions and Robberies in the Neighbour: 

'Places, he Be Ocmtominis and Crixus two Gladiators his Lieutenants, 
ahd becauſe he divided the Prey among his Companions, in a ſhort 
tine he gathered together fo great Forces, that firft Parinius Glaber and 
then P. Yaley4s* being ſeht againſt him not with fotmed Bodies, burſuch 
men-as they cot geeoogerera as they paſſed along, were beaten : for the 
Roman People eſteemed only a Tſe of Thieves, and not worth 
the name he 3 4 War. Spartacss in the Fight took Yarinius's Horſe, and 
Le or miſt frtle Hut that the Gladiator had taken the-Pretor. After theſe 

VQories ſuchmititidescame in to him, thathe ſoon beheld ſeventy thou- 

_ en tUfder hi is Cothinand. He then ſer himſelf to provide Arms, and 
| paratiohs', ſothat che Confils were fent againſt him with 
ns," one of. which engaging with Crixas near Mount * Gorganus, 
g—: adiardt Sas Killed mg thouſand of his Men, ſcarce a third 
partof = bes ines # jeoed having taken his March by the 4 
, and thence paſs into G4/, one of the "Conſul 

v2 Beans wh to rt paſſage,” off the other Conſul followed himar 

'Heels, He Fell upon them one -after the other, and made them give 
whe An —_— _ Durtheen to flight; in which the Vanquiſher havi 

nidred Rt giman Priſoners, he cut thetr Throats, and offere 
ry to Cries Ghoſt, His forces beingafterwards felled to 


= thotifand Men, he marched direQly towards the City, and to make 


+ 


Ac ine 


er Way, cauſed allthe Baggages to be burnt, his Priſoners mur- 

and his Beaſts of Evading ſlain; , Upon the'way ſeveral Runaways 
themſelves-to-him, hut he would accept of none. And whenthe 

| Bf begin p his March, engaged him once more in the Country of f P!- 
he defeat? then with a great tofs of their Men. However, he 
nped _— oing to'the City, Becauſe he found himſclf too weak, 

He teny tothe ciently farniſhed with all things neceſſary for War : 


Tor he" was Go keg by wy /-Commonikty ; andafl his Forces were _ 
F 4 po e 
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ed of fugitive Slaves and Runnagate People. He went therefore and 
iſed upon the Mountains, and likewiſe of the City of 7»rine, and cauſed 
Proclamation to be made, that he forbid all ſorts of Merchants to bririgany 
Gold or Silver into the Camp, and all Soldiers to keep any : ſo with what 
they had they bought Iron and Copper, without doing any wrong to thoſe 
which brought it z and by this means they got together abundance of Ma- 
terials, with which they fixed themſelves up Arms of all forts: Mean 
while they went dayly out a skirmiſhing, and having once more encoun- 
tred the Romans, gained the Victory, together with a good ſtore of Spoil 
and Booty. It was now three years that this formidable War had laſted; 
which only for having contemned it at firft, becaule of the meannelſs of the 
Authors of it, was ſo vr augmented, and withal the ancient Ro- 
man Valour was ſo baſtardiſed, that when the Aſſembly was held for naming 
of Prztors, there was none found that demanded that Dignity, till Zici- 
xius Craſſus a man of Quality, and mighty rich, reſolved to accept of the 
Pretorſhip offered , and with fix other Legions marched againſt Spartacns, 
there were joyned to him the other two Legions which the Conſuls had, 
but he firſt decimated them 2s a puniſhment of thoſe ſhametul loſſes they 
had ſuffered :. though ſome ſay, that going to affault the'Enemies with all 
the Legions together, and being beaten by their fault, he then decimated 
them without conſidering the great number of Men, amounting to no lefs 
than four thouſand by which he. weakened his Army. However it were, 
after having managed fo his Aﬀairs, that his own men were more afraid of 
him, than of the Enemy : ten thouſand of Spartacus's Army being ens 
camped feverally, he fell fuddenty upon them, and made fo great a ſlaugh- 
ter, that ſcarce a third part eſcaped into the Groſs, commanded by their 
Captain. Soon after he undertook Spartacxs himſelf, defeated him,_and 
drove him to the Sea fide, where, as he laid a defign toget over into Sicily, 
to hinder him, he ſhut him up with a Circumvallation he drew round his 
Camp, with a Ditch and Palifade. Spartacus ſeeing himfelf inveſted, en- 
deavoured to break his way out, toget intothe Country of the * Samnites, 
but Craſſus made him turn in again, after having killed him fix thouſand 
Men ina Morning, and as many in the Evening, with the loſs of only three 
of his own, and ſeven wounded, fo much did the recent memory of their 
chaſtiſement contribute to the Victory. After which Þartacus, who ex- 
pefted fome Horſe which were to come to him from elſewhere, durſtno 
more etigage with all his Forces, but contented himſelf to incommode 
the Beſiegers with frequent fallies, which he made ſometimes on one ſide, 
and ſometimes on anothcr, and with throwing flaming Faggots into the 
Ditch, to burn the Paliſade, and hinder the Work. Mean while he cauſed 
one of the Roman Priſoners to be hanged up in the middle of the Place be- 
tween his Camp and Craſſus's Trenches, to let his men know what they 
were to truſt to, if they did not gain the Vietory. The news of this cruelty 
coming to the City, moved their ſpirits to indignation, th# a War ſhould 
laſt ſolong againſt Gladiators. Sothat judging the Remains of it were not 
deſpiſeable, they gave order to Pompey, newly returned from Spin, togo 
thither. But Craſſus fearing leſt Pompey ſhould carry away all the Glory 
of the end of this War, did al that he could poſſible dew Spartacus quick- 
ly to a Fight. On the other ſide, Spartacns, who thought it not convenient 


. to ſtay Pompey's coming, ſent to demand peace from Craſſus, which being 


refuſed bim as a thing unworthy the Grandeur of Rome, and fome Horſe 
being come to him, he reſolved to try the fortune of a Battel, and _— 
g 


with all his Army froced the Circumvallation, he took his way towarc 
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Brundrfium, purſued by Cra -_ but when he underſtood that Zucullus re. 
rarning to Rome after his Victory againſt Mirthridates, was landed, heloft 
all hopes of Retreat, and drew his Forces ( which were yet numerous) in- 
to Battalia. The Fight was very fierce, Craſſns having todeal with ſo man 
thouſand deſperate people, till ſuch time as Spartacus wounded in the Thigh 
with. a Javelin; fell upon his Knees, where ſtill he defended himſelf for a 
while, covered with his Buckler, but at laſt was killed with all that were 
fighting about him, all the reſt were oy routed, and there was 
{o great a Butchery, that the dead could hardly be counted, nor could the 
find the body of Spartacus. The Romans loſt ſcarce a thouſand men. Thoſe 
that remained of Sartacus's Men fled to the Mountains, whithet Craſſus ha- 
ving followed them, to give the laſtſtroke to the Vitory, they formed of 
what were left forty Battalions, and in that poſture yet defended themſelyes 
valiantly, till they were all killed, ſave fix thouſand, who were afterwards 
hanged along the way between Capua and Rowe. Craſſus having doneall this 
be thought now he yielded nothing to Pompey in Glory, and 
kept his Army as well as he. They both demanded the Conſulate, Craſſus 
having paſſed the charge of Pretor according to //a's Law,” whereas Pome 
pey had neither been Pretor nor {o much as Queſtor, and not above four 
and thirty years old, buthe promiſed the Tribunes to re-eſtabliſh their an- 
cient power. Thus theſe two Generals deſigned Conſuls, did not diſmiſs 
their Armies, but kept them near the City, and ſhewed their reaſons forit, 
Pompey that he waited for Metellus, who ought to triumph at his return 
from Spain ;, and Craſſus that Pompey ought firſt to diſmiſs his Forces. Now 
the people ſeeing this difference tended tonew Diſſentions, and that the Ci- 
ty was beſieged by two Armies, belought the Conſuls who were eminent- 
ly ſeated in the view of-all-in the great place, to be reconciled, at firſt both 
the one and the other rejected their Prayers ; but when the Divines told 
them that the'City wasthreatened with great miſeries if the Conſuls did not 
agree, the people weeping, and caſting themſelves upon their Knees, re- 
newed the {ame entreaties , for they had not yet loſt the memory of thoſe 
miſeries cauſed by the Diffentions of $5//2 and Marins. Hereupon Craſſus 
beginning firſt tobe moved, riſes from his Seat, and goes to preſent his hand 
to his Colleague, as aſign of reconciliation: the other riſing likewjſe went 
to meet him, and having joyned hands, all the people made acclamations of 
joy, wiſhing them all happineſs ; ſo that before the Aſſembly broke up, 
both Conſuls diſmifled their Armies. Thus was the Common-wealth hap- 
pily delivered from the fear of a Civil War. And this happened ſixty 
years after the death of 7 iberius Gracchus the firſt mover of Seditions, 


The End of the Firſt Book of the Second Part. 
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Triumph, and obtains the Conſulate by the means of Craſſus «nd Pom- 


II. During his Conſulate he endeavours to get the favour of the a 1 


[ mr Conſpiracy. II. Cxlar returned from Spain, rezounces the 
pey 

ed 

by 


axd Knights, and obtains the Government of Gaul. IV. Cicero bani 
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by Clodius, 4x4 recalled by the favour of Pompey- V, Pompey underhand 
foments the Piſorders of the Componwe h, to obligeſ'the Citiztys to create 
him Didtutoni; Milo-kit Clodius, 4nd Pompey crgared ComſuLwithout « 
Colleague. VI. Pompey, Sole Conſul, iſſues out Warrants a 1ainſt thoſe 
that had any way abuſed their Charges. VII. . Cxlar demands the Conſulate, 
which Pompey ſecretly oppoſes. VIIL* Curio declares for Czlar againſt 
Pongpey Yburtat laſt #n fpight of Curigg: the Senate gives Power to Pgig- 
pey #6. pw agatnft Ceſar. IX. Curigg Anthogy, ard Caffius,  Fibanes, 

Cxlar ; whovecetverthem as Priefras. X:;"Exhar paſſing the Rubicon, 
ſtrikes a general terronr into Rome, XL. —_ leapes Rome, goes to 
Capua, the Conſuls and moſt of the Sexlate follow him : He carries over his 
Forces to Dyrrhachium, which he makes his Seat of Var. XI. Cafar 


c roRome 5 thence gges to Spain;-temate Heir with Petrems awd A- 

, XII Curio F' to Africa, iY defeated aol ſlaiv. XIV. Cafſir 
appeaſes a Mutiny of his Army at Placentia, and Frepares:to paſt into Epire. 
XV. Pompey having made his Preparations, make#a Speech to his Army, 
and ſends Garriſons into Theſlaly.,.. XVI. Czlar, after encouraging thoſe 
Forces he finds at Brunduſium, gots over Sea in Winter, and takes ſome 
places, XVII. Czlar endeavouring to &: Dyrrhachium, #5 prevented 


by Pompey. XVIUIL Cher epdeavourikg Fo come over Sea himſelf to fetch 
the Remainder of his Force Italy,} being Arigen back by Storm, ſends 
Poſthumus iz his ſtead.” XIXx. Anthoriy being landed with the reſt of Cz- 
far's Forces in Dalmatia, ſome light Skirmiſhes happen. XX. Pompey 
gains a great Vittory over Cxiar. XXE Cafar retreats with his Army into 
Theſſaly, and encamps about Pharlalia. - XXII. Pompey hopes to overcome 
bink by Fawptine, withowlt. ghring. XXII. - 4# length he yields to give him 
Battel. *KXIV. Numben, of th: Forces ow both ſides. XXV. Pompey 
and Cxfat encourage their Armizs. XXVI. They dyav into Battel, and 
give Orders. XXVIE 7he. Battel of Pharſalia. XXVII. Pompey e- 
Fizz, into Egypt, where he i murdered. XXIX. Czfar follows, revenges 
his death, and thence goes againſt Pharnaces in Alia, XXX. He returns 
-- #6 the City ; where after appeaſing his mutinous Soldiers, he reſolves on his 
Expedition into Africa, XXXI. He defeats Scipio, and the reſt of Pom- 
y's Party. XXXII. Zhegeath of Cato at Utica, and the end of the A- 
ican Har. XXXIIL Cafar returns to'the City, triumphs, and rewards 
his Soldiers. XXXIV. He goes into Spain, and puts an end to the whole 
War. XXXV. Hereturns to the City, where he takes on him the Sovereign 
Amthority. XXXVI. Lays a Deſign of War againſt the Parthians, and is 
thereupon ſlain in the Senate. XXXVII. Brutus and Caſſius retire to the 
Capitol. XXXVIII 7hey treat an Accommodation with T.epidus and An- 
thony. XKXXIX. Queſtion 'put in the Senate, if they ought to be juſtified ; 
which Anthony with much Artifice oppoſes. XL. He comes to the place of 
-Orations, where the ard him ; ad rw inſt Brutus 4nd Cal 
fius i» oper Senate, XLI. Piſo about to produce Cziar's 7/711 : Brutus and 
Caſſius endeavonr to  jaſtfe their Aittion. XLIE. They deſcend from the 
Capitol, but are forced to leave the City : Cxlar's Funeral Honours celebra- 
1 XLIIL His Zlegy, and Compariſon between him and Alexander. 
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He Dominion of $/1a, and all thoſe things which paſſed after- 
wards in Spain under the ConduCt of Sertorius and Prwperma, 
were followed by divers Commotions, till the Civil War of 
Ceſar and Pompey,which ended by the death of Pompey, after 

| which Ceſar If was fhain in the Senate, as may be feen in 
this Second Book of the Civil- Wars. Now when Pompey had cleared all 
the Seas of Pyrates, than whom- a greater Number was never feen' inthe 
Memory of Man ; brought to his end Mithridates King of Portes, and re- 
duced his Kingdom and thoſe other Countries he had conquered into what 
Form he plealed, Ceſar was yet but a very young Man ; he was Eloquent, 
Capable of | cm things, Hardy, Preſumptuous, Ambitious beyond his 
Power ; and being yct but Mdile and Prator, was run prodigioufly in debr 
to gain the favour of the People, which is uſually given to the moſt prodi- 
gal. Catilize now likewjle appeared at Rowe, being of one of the beſt Fa- 
milies of the City, but of no ſruhd Wiſdom ; and beſides, of an ill Reputa- 
tion, being ſulpefted to have committed a -Parricide on his own Son, thar 
he might c{poule Arrelia Oriftlla, whom he was in Love with, -and/who 
would not contratt Marriage with-him as long as he had Children. He was 
with all this, a greatsFriend of $y/la's, and very affeCtionate to his Party. 
Being fallen into Poverty by his ambitious Pro s, and yet conſiderable 
among many powerful Perſans, as well Men as Women, he ſet himſelf to 
demand-rhe Conſulate, as a Step to raiſe him to the Tyranny : Buthe fell 
fromhis hopes ; moſt Men having conceived an ill Opmion of him, .becaule 
they perceived him affeft an Authority not fit to be ſuffered in a Free-City. 
Being then refuled the Conſulate, which was: given to Cicero, a Man well 
lpoken of, and very eloquent, he began to fnock at the' Suffrages of the 
People who had choſen /this Conſul, whom out'of Raillery he called New 
Man (for they had' got a cuſtom-tb give that name tov thoſe who rendred 
themſelves lluſtrious, - not by the Glory of their Anceſtors, but theirown 
roper Verrue) and becaule that he was not born in the City, they ſaid that 
e was 'an Inmate, like thoſe that lie in hired Lodgings. After that time 
he medled no more with the Government of the Commonwealth ;. judging 
that it expoſes Men to Trouble and Envy, ' and ſets them not a Round high- 
er towards mounting to the Tyranny. Notwithſtanding, he drew: great 
Sunwms of Money from many of thoſe Wotnen, who, weary of their Hul- 
bands, - hoped to get rid of them if- any Change happened in the State :' and 
with ſome Senatofs, ' a quantity of Raman 'Knights, Plebeians, Slaves, 
nay, very Strangers, foxmed a Conſpiracy to ſeize on the Commonwealth : 
Buthis greateſt Confidents in this Aﬀair were Cornelius Lentulus and Cerhe- 
£us, arthat preſent Pretors of the City. He ent likewiſe apa = 3 all 
Jraly people to ſOlicite thoſe who being enriched in /l2's time, had ill ſpent 
what they had ill got, and would be very well content to'reach at ſuch ano- 
ther Fortune. He ſent C. Marlins to Feſule, and others tothe Marches of 
Ancona, and into Powilla, ſecretly to levy Soldiers. The firſt advice of all 
+ - theſe feeret Preparations was given to Cicero by -Fulvia, a Woman of .Qua- 
lity, with whom 0. Curizs (oneof the Confſpirators, expelled the Senate 
for his ſearidalous life) was deeply in Love : He boaſted to his'Miſtrels, that 
1n a ſhort time ſhe ſhould ſee him a great Lord. Already the noiſe of the 
Attempts of thoſe who had been ſent throughout all /yincreaſed, when 
the Conſul ſer Guards in the City, and ſent certain Perſons of Quality to 


the ſulpeRed Places. But Catiline, though no one duiſt yer arreſt him, 
| becauſe 
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People, 


becauf the buſineſs was not abſolutely diſcovered, was fearful leſt Delay 
ſhouldincreaſe the Suſpition ; and hoping that the greateſt diligence would 
be moſt advantageous to him, ſent Money before to Feſu/z, gave Order to 
the Cenfpirators to kill Cicero, and be night to ſet fire ondivers Quarters of 
the City ; and he cauſing Rods and Axes to be bore before him as a Pro. 
Conſulp and raiſing Soldiers all the way he paſled, goes to find out Caizg 
Manlius, withdefign to fall upon the City as foon as it ſhould be ſer on fire 
with all the Forces he could get together. As for Zentwins, after having 
given to the Conſpiratorsevery one his Quarter, Cethegus and he agreed thar 
asſoon as they ſhould have advice that Catilize was arrived at Feſfle, they 
ſhould go with Daggers under their Robes very early in the morning to 
Cicero's Houſe, where by reaſon of their Offices they might without &f. 
culty get entrance ; and drawing him into a private place under pretence of 


* 75;bune of the ſHne t Conference, ſtab him. That at the fame time * Zacius Sextus 


ſhould aſſemble the People, and accuſe Cicero, that being fearful by Nature, 
and ſiſpitious without cauſe, he unſeaſonably and toull pole troubled the 
City z andthatthe night following with a Band of Conlpiratorsthey ſhould 
ſet fire in twelve places, pillage the City, and kill all the honeſt people they 
met with. Whilſt Zeptulus, Cethegus, Statilius and Caſſius, who were the 
Heads of the Conſpiracy, formed theſe Deſigns, and waited only for Op- 


+ Savoy and portunity to execute them, the Deputies of the f Allobroges being come to 


the Dauphinate p,,,z- to complain of their Magiſtrates, were drawn into this Confpiracy 


outof hopes they would cauſe the Gauls to riſe againſt the Republick. Ze- 
tans being about toſend them to Carrfine, accompanied with Ywturtins of 
Cretona, who carried Letters without Superſcription : The Allobroges, ir- 
reſolute what they-had todo, diſcourſed the matter with Fabins Sanga, Pro- 
teor of their City ; ;fop it1s the cuſtom of the Provincials, that each Nati- 
on hath his ProteQor at- Rofpe. Cicero having received this advice from 
Sanga, gave Order to arreſt the Deputies as they were upon their Return, 
and with them Yturtius 5; who being brought into full Senate, confeſſed 
all that they had negotiated with Zenrulys, and atteſted that they had often 
heard him ſay, thatthe Deſtinies had promiſed the Dominion of the City 
to three Cornelius's3) of which Cinns and Silla had been the two firſt, and 
he ſhould be the third. Hereupon the Senate degraded Zentnlus of his Dig: 

5 


nity of Senator, and Cicero; went to cauſe the Confſpirators to be arreſt 


whom having placed under ſure Guards inthe Prztors Houſes, he returned 
to'the Senate to deliberate, ,Mean while the knowledge of this Aﬀair not 
being yet publick, a great Tumult was raiſed about the Palace ; and allthe 


; Accomplices of the Confpirators took. the Alarm ; in ſo much, that the 


Slaves and Freed Men of Zentulus and Cethegns having raiſed a great number 
of Artiſans, uſed their endeavours to break open the Back Doors of the 
Pretors, to take thence their Maſters by force : Which being told Cicero, 
he came haſtily out of the Senate ; and having placed Courts of Guard eve- 
ry where, returns and preſles the Senate to give their Judgments. The 
firſt 'whoſe Advice was demanded was Sanus, deſigned Conſul , for it is 
the Cuſtom to begin to demand Opinions by thoſe nominated ro that Dig- 
nity, becauſe, as I imagine, the Execution of the Senate's Decrees ke, 
ing them, they ought to utter their mind with more CircumſpeQion and 
Prudence. His Advice was, the Conlpirators ſhould be puniſhed with 
death ; in which many others followed him. MVero ſpeaking in his turn, 
was of opinion they ſhould for ſome time be kept Priſoners, till Catiline was 
defeated, and they more fully informed of the matter ; which was alſo the 
Opinion of C. Ceſar, whowas in ſome kind ſuſpeed as if a Partner in their 


deſigns, 
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deſigns, 0? at leaſt to have had knowledge of them : of which however; 
the Conſul ſpoke not a word ; not daring tocope with a Man fo beloved of 
the People. He added to Vero's advice, that they ſhould be diſtributed in 
the Cities of /raly, ſuch as Citero ſhould chuſez and after the War was fi- 
niſhed, becalled to Judgment ; for it was not reaſonable tocondemn Perſons 
of that Quality, without granting them a formal Tryal: This ſeemed juſt; 
and many returned to this Opinion, till Cato openly declaring his ſufpition, 
of Ceſar, and the Conſul fearing that the night following a multitude of 
Conſpirators which were now 1n the Palace, and in fear for themſelves, 
ſhould attempt ſome deſperate Attion, brought back the greateſt part of the 
Senators tothe Opinion, that the Conſpirators being taken in a Flagragt Of- 
fence, ought to ſuffer without being allowed the Formality of a Proceſs. Iri 
ſo much, that before the Senate role, Cicero himſelf cauſed the Accuſed to 

be brought from the particular Houſes where they were guarded, to the 

Priſon ; where, without the knowledge of the People, he cauſed the Sen- 

tence of death tobe executed inhis preſence ; then going tothe place, at- 

teſted toall the World, they werenolonger among the Living. Hereupon 

the reſt of the Conſpirators diſperſed, every one contenting himſelf thathe 

had eſcaped; and the City was that day delivered from great Inquietude. 
Cariline had already aſſembled twenty thouſand men, about the fourth part 
of which were armed ; with which he took his March towards Ga#/, where 
he hoped to compleat his Preparations : But 4»thony, the other Conſul, 0- 
vertaking him near the ps, defeated him without much paias ; for as he 
had laid this Deſign with little Prudence, ſo he as imprudently managed it, 
and was forced to fight before he was prepared. Notwithſtanding, moſt 
true it.is, that neither Carlize nor any of thoſe Perſons of Quality with him 
would fly, but were all ſlain fighting in the midſt of their Enemies. The 
death of Carilize was the end of this Conſpiracy, from which Cicero's Pru- 
dence ſecured the Commonwealth : So that being before known only for 
his Eloquence, he in this Occaſion made himſelf tamous for his Attions ; 
and'no Perſon doubted but he had ſaved his Country from the Ruin where- 
with it was threatned. Wherefore publick thanks were given him : and af- 
ter many Acclamations, Cato faluting him, called him 7he Father of his 
Country : Which is indeed an Appellation ſo glorious, that Cicero haying 
been the firſt to whom it was given for his Merit, it is the Cuſtom tothis 
day to honour only ſuch.Emperors with itas are worthy : For as ſoonas any 
come to the Monarchy they joyn not this Title with their other Sirnames, 
nor is it granted but by a publick Decree, and as a Teſtimony of accom- 


pliſhed Vertue. 


As for Ceſar, being ready togo for Sp4in, the Government of which he II. 
had obtained, he was ares” by his Creditors, whom he could not pay, , 
having dreined himſelf by Ambitious Expences ; and he was heard at that RH 
time to ſay, that he wanted * two Millions and five hundred Thouſand De: tation, thiswill 


not amount to a- 


niers to be werth nothing. He agreed with them as well as hecould ; and bove forty thou 
being entred into his Government, he aniuſed not himſelf to go from City [254 Pounds. 
to City to hear talkof Afﬀairs, or to adminiſter Juſtice ; ſuch things had no Plutarch ſays be 


Correſpondency with the Greatneſs of his Deſigns : But he began to raiſe _ bros 


Sc,diers, atid to make War with the reſt of the People of Spai ; whom at Talents 3 which 
» according to the 


ter having plundred their Territories, he made Tributary to the Romans : Go nsz 


In ſomuch, that having fent a great Summ of Money to the Treafury, the 7 of Buda,vil 
Senate granted him the Honour of Triumph: As they were making inthe ork = Pare 


Suburbs Magnificent Preparation for his Entry; the day deſigned tor the [,1%;1.14; 
| Hhh Eleion 


. 
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ad dds ale. 
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EleQion of Conſuls drawing nigh, of neceſſity thoſe who demarided that 
Dignity muſt be preſent ; and it. was not permitted after entring the City 
without Poinp, to make another Entry in Triumph. He had a long time 
paſſionately deſired the Conſulate, and the things neceſſary for his Triumph 
were not yet ready : Wheretore he preſented a Requeſt to the Senate, that 
he might have permiſſion to demand that Dignity by his Friends, which he 
knew had been granted others, though it were forbid by the Law. The 
laſt day being come whereon thoſe that pretend to the Conſulate muſt give 
in their Names, and Cato continually oppoſing Cz/ar's Requeſt, he renoun- 
ced his Triumph, entred into the City, and made his Declaration, expe&. 

ing the day of the erg,» Mean time Pompey, Illuſtrious and Power- 

ful becaule of the great Actions he had done againſt 17:ithridates, deman.. 
ded of the Senate the Ratification of many things he had granted to Kings, 

Tetrarchs and Cities, which many oppoſed out of the Envy they bore this 

Great Man : But eſpecially Zxcnl{as ; who being recalled out of 4s when 

he had quite weakned the Forces of that King, having left the ſame Pompey 

that War eaſie to terminate, vaunted that the Honour of that ViCtory be- 

longed to him ; and had drawn Craſſns to his ſide. Pompey vexed that his De. 

ſigns were oppoſed, makes Alliance with Ceſar, promiſing him upon Oath 

that he would ſerve him to get the Conſulſhip ; and ſoon after by Ceſar's 

means Craſſus was reconciled to Pozpey. Thus theſe three great Men ſerved 

one another,to obtain what they deſired : And the Hiſtorian Yarro,who writ 

a Book of their Union, calls it the Three-headed Conſpiracy. Wherefore 

the Senate beginging to ſuſpeCt their Power, gave-to Ceſar, Z. Bibulns his 

Enemy for his Colleague z between whom there ſoon happened ſuch a dif- 
ference as made them take up Arms, one againſt the other. 


But Cz/ar knowing the Art of Diſſembling, made in full Senate an Ora- 
tion to Bibulus upon the Subject of Concord, as if he would prevent their 
Diſſentions from cauſing any Inconveniency to the Commonwealth. Now, 
whilſt it ſeemed in all outward appearance that he endeavoured ſeriouſly for 
Peace, and that-the other, who doubted nothing, ſtood not upon his Guard, 
all on a fuddain he comes to the Senate accompanied with a great Multitude 
of People, and propoſesa Law in favour of the Poor : He diſtributed Lands 
to them ; gave to them that were Fathers of three Children Campania, the 
moſt fertile Territory belonging to Zaly z and by this means got the Love 
and favour of the People, for there were twenty thouſand found under that 
Qualification. And when many of the Senate oppoſed the Publication of 
theſe Laws, he withdrew from the Palace, as if not able toendure their In+ ' 
juſtice ; and all that Year there was no more Seſſion of the Senate. But he 
went to the place for Orations ; and mounting the Tribunal, demanded of 
Pompey and Craſſus, who {till aſſiſted him, if thoſe Laws did not to them 
feem reaſonable, and after having received their approbation, demanded 
the fuffrages of the people, who came to that Aſſembly with Arms under 
their: Gowns. As for the Fathers (for the Senate could not Aſſemble but 
by the order of both Confuls) they held ſome private meetings in Bibulxs 
houſe, but all that did nothing againſt the Power and Intereſt of Ce/ar, 
= they ceaſed not to provoke &ibulus to oppoſe the Laws of his Col- 
eague , whatever ſhould happen by it : That it might rather: be ſaid 
he was overcome by the Malice of another, than by his own remiſs- 
neſs. He ventured therefore upon the place one day as Ceſar was ma- 
king an Oration to the people, and a Tumult arifing about ſome words 
they had together, they came to blows. Bibulus his Rods were m— 

| all 
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and ſome Tribunes that rook his part wounded , but he without being 
daunted, preſented his naked Neck to Cefar's Faftion, with theſ: words ; 
If I cannot perſwade my Coll:ague what is juſt, 7 will at leaſt by my death make 

im Crimina! and Execrable. However, his Friends pulled him thence, 
and cauſed him to enter the Temple of Zupiter Stator, which is nigh the 
place. Then Cato being ſtrong and vigorous, overthrew all thoſe ſtood in 
his way, got up intoan eminent place, and began to ſpeak ; but thoſe of Ce- 
far's Party drew him out of the place : which yetmade him not give over ; 
for he returned again by another way, crying out continually againſt Cz- 
far ; till being again carried away by force, the Conſul got the Laws paſt. 
The People having {worn to obſerve them, they would have the Senators 
take the ſame Oath ; which ſome by Cato's perſwaſion having refuſed todo, 
he propoſed to the People, to declare Criminal whoever would not ſwear : 
And this Declaration being paſſed, they all took the Oath for fear ; even 
| the Tribunes themſelves, who had oppoſedin vain, ſince the Law was rati- 
fied. Mean whilea certain man of the People called Yetius ran into the 
middle of the place, crying out he was ſent by Bibulus, Cicero and Cato, to 
kill Ceſar and Pompey; and that Dagger was to that purpoſe put in his hand 
by Poſt humius, Lictor to Bibulus, Though this matter were much ſuſpe&- 
ed, Ceſar made ule of it to embitter the Multitude, and referred the Infor- 
mation till the next day ; but Zetivs was the night following killed in Pri- 
ſon. This Accident admitted of divers Interpretations ; but C2/ar caſt the 
fault on ſome who had a ſenſe of their being guilty ; and managed things fo, 
that the People permitted him to take Guards, to ſecure him from ſuch At- 
tempts as might be made upon his Perſon. And now Bibalus quittedabſd- 
lutely the Government of the Commonwealth, and remained in his houſe 


2s 4 private Perſon all the Remainder of his Conſulate. But his Colleague 


ſeeing himſelf Maſter of all, without troubling himſelf to make 2ny Infor- 
mation about Yetius buſineſs, laboured to make more Laws in favour of the 
People ; andaccording to his promiſe, made all that Pompey.had done tobe 
approved. - In theſe times the Knights, who were the middle Order, be- 
tween the Senate and the People ; powerful, both by reaſon of their pro- 
per Riches, and the Profits which they made of the Impoſts which they far- 
med from the People, highly courted Cz/ar ; in ſo much, that ſupported by 
his favour, they preſented their Requeſt to the Senate for an Abatement of 
the Rent of their Farms : And when the Fathers demurred upon, and 
withſtood it, without taking notice of their Oppoſitions, by the ſole conſent 
of the People he abated them a- third part. Whereupon the Knights ha- 
ving received a greater favour than they demanded or durſt hope for, cry- 
ed up tothe Skies him from whom they had received it: And now Coos 
grew ſtronger than he was before in the favour of the People, for bythis 
only benefit he gained a great number of intereſſed' Perſons to ſuſtain his 
Dignity. Beſidesall this, ro gain ſo much the morethe good Grace of the 
Citizens, he gave them often the Divertiſements of Shows and Chaſes ; by 
which he ran in debt every where, much beyond what he was worth, eve- 
ry day ſurpaſſing himſelf in the Magnificence of his Gifts, and the Profuſe- 
neſs gf his Largeiſes. Atlaſt hebrought Matters ſo about, that they gave 
him the Government of the Gauls, as well on this ſide as beyond the Moun- 
tains, for five Years, with fonr Legions. After having obtained it, know- 
ing that he muſt be a long time abſent from the City, and that Envy has 
more power than Favour, he gave his Daughter in Marriage to Pompey ; 
not but that they were already very good Friends, but he was fearful leſt the 
too great Succels of his Arms might ſtiggup Envy even ina Friend. More- 

Hhh 2 over, 
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over, he deſigned for Conſuls the Year following the ſtouteſt of his FaQtion, 

A. Gabinins, one of his greateſt Conhdents ; and Z. Piſo, his Father in 

Law, with whom he had lately Allyed himfelt [Cato perpetually crying out 

that theſe Marriages tended to a Tyranny) and for 1 ribunes of the People 

he nominated Yatinins and Clodius Palcher. T his Clodins was infamous for 

having ſlipped into the Sacrifices of the good Goddeſs, where none but 

Women ought to enter : .in which place he had layed a Blemiſh upon the 

Chaſtity of _ own Wife ; who yet never expreſſed any Reſentment, 

becauſe this Man was beloved by the People ; but however he repudiateg 

his Wife, there were ſome who afterwards made him come toa Tryal as a 

Prophaner of Sacred Things. Cicero pleaded his Acculation, and Ce/ax 

himſelf was called in as a Witneſs ; but he depoſed nothing againſt him : 

On the contrary, he advanced him tothis Office of Tribune in hate to Cicero, 

Pompey, Cra- (ho frequently uſed to blame the Union of * theſe three Men, as tending to 

Cell- he Ruin of the Publick Liberty. Nor thought he much topardon one of 

his Enemies the Afﬀront he had received, ſohe might be revenged of ano- 

ther, who had only offended him in ſuſpeCting he had an ill Deſign ; (6 

much was his Ambition more violent than his Love. And yet there is ſome 

appearance that Ceſar received the firſt Obligation from Clodius, who ſerved 

him with all his Credit and Intereſt when he demanded the Government of 

the Gauls. However it were, this is what paſſed in Ce/ar's Conſulate ; 

b which being expired , he went into the Province in Quality of Pro- 
Conlul. 


* After his departure from the City, Clodius cauſed Cicero to be called to 
Judgment, for having contrary to Law put to death Cethegus and Zentulus 
before they were condemned. But he bore this Accuſation with as much 
Cowardice, as he had ſhewed Courage in the Noble Attion he did ; for he 
went through the Streets with his Beard grown, his Hair unkembed, clad 
in a {ad Colour, and begging of every vne he metto aſſiſt him, he was not 
aſhamed to be importunate with People that were utterly unknown to him; 
in ſomuch, that having no regard to Decency, whilſt he would have mo- 
ved Compaſſion, he made himſelf ridiculous ; and that Man who all his 
life had managed others Afﬀairs with ſo much Courage, ſuffered himſelf to 
fall into the Exceſs of Fear inhis own Cauſe. Itis reported, the like hap- 

ed to Demoſthenes in Mthens;and that Orator who had fo bravely defended 

o many accuſed, being accuſed hirnſelf, choſe rather to fly than to defend 
himfelf before the Judges. In like manner Cicero ſeeing that Clodins, whom 
he followed through the Streets in the poſture of a Suppliant, derided his 
Prayers and Submiſſions, and reviled hum with words, loſt all hope, and 
reſolved to go into a Voluntary Exile, whither many of hus Friends follow- 
ed him, the Senate having given him Letters of Recommendation to all 
Kings and Sovereigns where he deſigned to make his Retreat. Whereup- 
on Clodius demoliſhed his Houſes as well in the City as the Country ; and 

became ſo fierce and arrogant, that he eſteemed himſelf equal to Pompey, 
the moſt powerful Man of that time in the City. Wherefore Povrpey made 
an Agreement with Mo his Colleague, a Man of Enterprize ; to whom 
he promiſed the Conſulate, to ſerve him againſt Clodivs, and obliged him 
to propoſe to,the People the Return of Cicero; believing that being retur- 
ned, he could talk no more of the preſent Eſtate of the Commonwealth, 
that he would have in mind the benefit newly received, and be always rea- 
dy to _ the deſigns of Clodius. Thus Cicero baniſhed by Pompey's means, 


was by the favour of theſame Pompey again recalled to his — 
Ixteen 
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ſixteen Months after his departure, and his Houſes both in City and Coun: 

try were rebuilt attie Publick Charge. When he returned there went ſuch 

a Concourſe to meet him at the Gates, that the whole Day was ſcarce e- 

nough for their Complements ; which happenedalſo to Demoſthenes, when 

after his Exile he was received into Athens. Mean while Ceſar, glorious 

for the great things he had done in Gaz! and Brittany (as we have faid, 

ſpeaking of the Aﬀairs of Gaul) and loaden with vaſt Riches, repaſſed into 

Ciſalpine Gaul, thathe might a little refreſh his Army, wearied with conti- 

nual War. As ſoon as he was arrived there, and that he had ſent ſtore of 

Silver to a great many Perſons in the City, the Officers of the Common- 

wealth for that Year, together with all the other Governors of Provinces, 

and Generals of other Armies, came to ſalute him ; ſo that there was ſome- 

times ſix{core Rods about his Perſon. There came likewiſe more than two 

hundred Senators ; ſome to thank him for Favours received, ſome to get 

Money of him, or fomething elle of that kind. For now he alone could do 

all things, having ſo many Forces at his Service, and ſo much Money in his 

Coffers ; and helides, he was always ready to oblige all the World. Pom- 

pey and Craſſus, the Compenions of his Power, being come as well as others 

toſee him, they conſulted together about their Afairs ; and agreed, that 
Pompey and Craſſus ſhould take the Conſulate, and ſhould prolong to Ceſar 
the Government of Gaw/ for other five Years ; after which they parted. At 
the time for Ele&tion of Conſuls, Domitins eAfnobarbus ſtanding up Com- 
petitor with Pompey, and the day of Nomination being come, they came 
both before Day to the place where the Aſſembly is held ; and after ſome 
ſharp words, fell toblows. In the Tumult he that carried the Light before 
Domitius received a Wound with a Sword, upon which all his People fled, 
and he with much hazard eſcaped to his Houſe : Pompeys Robe was allo 
brought home bloody ; ſo much danger did they both run in this ſudden 

Broil. Craſſus and Pompey having obtained the Conſulate, gave Ceſar, ac- 
cording to their promiſe, the Government of Gaz! for five Years longer, 
and between themſelves they divided the Provinces and the Armies. Pom- 
p£y had the Governments of Spain and Africa, whither he ſent Friends to 

command in his place, and he ſtayed in the City : And Hria, with all the 
Neighbouring Countries remained to Craſſus ; for his. Head run upon a 
War againſt the Parthians, as a thing eaſie, and which would yield no leſs 
Glory chan Profit. But when he left the City to go towards 1t, there hap- 
pened a great many ill Preſages : The Tribunes of the People forbad him to 
g0 to make War againſt the Parthians, from whom the People of Rome ne- 
ver received any Cauſe of Complaint : And becauſe hedid not forbear at 
their defence, they curſed him with publick Execrations ; in contempt: of 
which having paſſed farther, he periſhed in the Enemy's Country, with all 
his Army, togerher with a Son he had of the ſame name ; for of a hundred 
thouſand Men he lead thither, ſcarce ten thouſand eſcaped into Syria, But 
we have ſpoke of this Defeat in what we have already writ of the Aﬀairs of 
Parthia. 


The People about this time being oppreſſed with Famine, gave to Pom- 
pey the Superintendence of Proviſions ; and as he had done before in the 
Pyratick War, {o now he named twenty Senators for his Lieutenants inthis 
Employ : By ſending of whom into the ſeveral Provinces, he ina ſhort time 
filled the City with great abundance of all things neceſlafy to the Life of 
Man ; which much augmented his Glory and Power. At the ſame time 
Fulia, Pompey's Wife, dyed great with Chuld, agg by her deathletr = the 
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City in Alarm, for fear leſt the Alliance between Ceſar and Pompey being 
exterminate, they ſhould not cer long take up Arms againſt each other ; 
for now for along time there had been nothing but Diſorder and Confuſion 
inthe Commonwealth. No Dignities were attained to but by FaCtions, ox 
by Gifts, or by Criminal Service, and ſometimes by blows of Stones and 
ſkrokes of Swords. No man wasaſhamed to buy Votes, for the People 
ſold them in open Afſembly. In ſhort, there was one, who, to obtainan 


4bout one bun- Office in the Commonwealth, ſpent * eight hundred Talents. Beſides, the 


dred and twenty ade had no hopes to make War or to 
nd yearly Conſuls now mad pe War or to command 


Armies ; being excluded by the Management and Workings of the 
three ſyorn Friends: Ill men enriched themſelves with publick Mo- 
neys, or by taking Bribes from thoſe they deſigned for their Succeſlors ; 
wherefore no honeſt Man would put infor an Office ; in ſo much that inthis 
Diſorder the Commonwealth was eight Months without Officers. Pompey 
ſet his hand toall this, thatthey might be obliged to cl:aſe a DiQator , and 
it was openly talked already in the Companies, that there was no other Re- 
medy for the Preſent Diſtempers, thanby giving the Sovereign Authority 
to ſome Perſon of Probity and Power. - This Diſcourſe could mean no 9- 
ther than Pompey, who commanded great Armies, and ſeemed affeCtio- 
nate to the Publick Good, reſpectful to the Senate, modeſt, prudent and de- 
ſirable by all Men for his Courtelie, whether trve or feigned. Pompey ap- 
ared by his words, not to be at all rejoyced with the Opinion the Citizens 
had of him ; nay, he'{eemed to be troubled at it : but yethe did all that 
was poſſible ſecretly to advance the Execution of his Defigns. He fomen- 
ted the Diſorders of the- Commonwealth by leaving it without Magiſtrates : 
And though 4i/o, who was now Tribune, had ſerved him in the reducing 
of Clodius, yethe hindred him from demanding the Conſulate , till tem- 
porizing, till Ai, vexed to ſee himſelf ſo deceived, left the City, and re- 
tired to Lavinia, the place of his Birth : That City 1s reported to be the firſt 
built by e Areas in taly, nineteen Miles from Rome. As he was going, 
Clodins on Horſe-back was by chance returning out of the Country, to the 
City : they mer about Bovilles, and paſſed by without ſaluting each other 
but a Servant of M7/o's, whether he had received Command to do it, or 
thatof his own accord he would rid his Maſter of an Enemy, fell upon Clo- 
dius,and with his- Sword cut him into the Head that he fell : His Groom 
carried him intothe next Inn, whither Ao with all his Followers haſtingto 


him, inthe ugcertainty hewas in, whether he were yet dead, or that there 
was ſome life leftin him,” thruſt him into the Belly ; proteſting, that what 
'had before paſſed was without his order orconſent, but he willingly finiſhed 


a Crime, forwhich he knew he muſt anfwer. The 4 om aſtoniſhed with 
the report of this Accident; ſpent all that night inthe place in Arms; and 


when it was day; the Body was brought betore the Tribunal for Orations : 


Soon after it was taken up by ſome Tribunes his Friends, affiſted by the 
Maltitude : Who, whether it were to honour this Man of the Senatorian 
Order, or to ſhame the Senate, who by their negligence ſeemed to favour 
ſuch AQtions, carried him intothe Palace ; where | _ of the moſt vioknt 


-of them, breaking down the Benches, made a Pile , and ſetting bre to it, 


burnt not only the Body, but likewiſe the Palace and ſome Private Houſes 
adjoyning. As for Mo, he ſtill had ſo much boldneſs, that the fear he 
ſtood in of bei niſhed for ſuch an Aſſaſſinate was much leſs than his in- 


\dignationto feeTo much Honbur payed to the Memory of Clodius. There- 


fore taking in his Train great numbers of Country People, together with 
his own Houfhold : And having gained the People. by Largeſſes, and = 
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rupted AZ. Cecilins, Tribune, with Money, hecame to the City full of Cons 
fidence. As foon as he appeared, Cecilizs arreſted him in the midſt of the 
Street, and led him as it were by force into the place where thoſe who had 
received his Preſents were aſſembled, under pretence of making him an- 
{wer for his Action. The Tribune ſeemed to be fo enraged againſt him; 
that he would not grant him time to prepare himſelf tor his Defence : 
But indeed he preſſed the buſineſs out of hopes that 27/0 being acquitted by 
this Judgment, might not be obliged to anſwer before other Judges. Mo 
having at firſt declared that this Death was not premeditated, for had he a- 
ny{uch deſign he would never have taken his Wife and whole Family along 
with him to execute it, ſpent the reſt of his trme in InveQives againſt Clod:- 
us, who he would have pals for adebauched Caſt-away, and the Head of 
thole Debauchees who, 1n burning his Body, had burnt the Palace. Before 
he had finiſhed his Speech, the other Tribunes of the People and the Citi- 
zens who had not been corrupted by his Preſents, came running into the 
place, from whence Cecilins and Milo withdrew diſguiſed like Slaves , yet 
they failed not to make a great Slaughter, making no diſtinCtion between 
Milos Friends and others ; but charged indifferently on the Citizens and 
thoſe that were none ; eſpecially on thoſe were beſt clad, or had about them 
any rich Ornaments which they had a mind to; for there being no Form of 
a Commonwealth, 4n the firſt Tumultthat happened every Man gave him- 
ſelf over to Rage and Paſſion. And becauſe in this Occaſion numbers of 
Slaves had taken Arms againſt People thathad none, they ſet themſelves to 
rob, and run into Houſes to ſee what they could catch, under pretence to 
ſeek for M1o's Friends. Thus ſome Days paſſed in theſe Diſorders, where- 
in Fire and Stones, and all other Inſtruments of Fury and Rage were made 
uſe of. Mean while the Senate affrighted, aſſembled in the Palace, and 
caſt their eyeson Pompey, as if they deſigned him preſentiy DiQator ; and 
indeed there appeared no other Remedy for the Miſeries wherewith the 
Commonwealth was oppreſſed. But Cato difſwaded the Fathers, and 
brought them to his Opinion, to make him Conſul without a — 5 
ſo that he might have the Power of a Dictator, diſpoſing all things alone, 
but was ſybject to be called toan Account of his Adminiſtration, according 
to ancient Cuſtom. Being then the firlt that ever was created Conſul alone, 
Governor of two great Provinces, General of an Army, and powerful in 
Treaſure z he obtained the Sovereign Authority in the Commonwealth by 
the Advice of Cato himſelf; who gave him his Vote for fear he ſhould hin- 
der his Voyage to Cyprus, whither he was to go to reduce that Kingdom into 
the Form of a Province. Clodias had got it o decreed, to revenge himſelf 
of Prolemy, King of that Iſland ; who, out of Covetouſnels, had contribu- 
ted but two Talents to redeem him from Pyrates when he was formerly 
taken. And Cato, when he went, had not much trouble to ſettle the At- 
fairs of Cyprus ; for as loon as the = had advice of the Decree of the Se- 
= and People of Rome, he threw all his Treaſure into the Sea, and killed 
imſelf. 


At firſt Entrance into his Charge Pompey broughttoa Tryal all thoſe who 
ſtood accuſed of any Crime, particularly of Corruption or Ill Adminiſtra- 
tion in their Offices ; for this he thought the Original of all Publick Miſe- 
ries ; and that having purged that Humour, the Commonwealth would 
ſoon recover its former Vigour. He therefore made a Law, by whichleave 
was given todemand an Account of all thoſe who had exercifed any Office 


from the time that he was firſt made Conſul, to his preſent Conſulate. mm 
O 
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this ſpace of time being almoſt twenty years, compriſed likewiſe the Con- 
{ulate of Ceſar, and thoſe of his Party had ſome ſuſpicion that it was done 
to affront him; for why run ſo far back ? they remonſtrated therefore tg 
Pompey, that it was more convenient to provide againſt preſent Evils, than 
to go torip upold ſores, and put to pain ſo many conſiderable perſons, a- 
mong whom they named Ceſar himſelf. » He {lcemed to take it amilſ; they 
had alledged Cz/ar, as not being ſuſpected with any of thoſe crimes ; not- 
withſtanding he reducgd the time to begin from his ſecond Conſulate, bux 
he would not utterly ZE the Law, ſaying, that the puniſhment of 
theſe crimes was of great importance towards the re-eſtabliſhment of a 
perfe& good order in the Common: wealth. After this Law was ratified; 

reat number of Proceſſes were formed, 2nd that the Judges might be 
free from all fear, himſelf fate Preſident, attended by a ſtrong Guard of 
Soldiers. The firſt condemned in their abſence were 430 for the death of 
Clodins, Gabinins convicted to have violated Humane and Divine Right, by 
entring armed into Zzypr without the order of the Senate, and againſt the 
prohibition of the Sibyls ; with Hpſeus, Memmins, Sextus, and many 9- 
thers for having bought their Offices. As for Scaurus, when many people 
tumultuouſly entreated for him, Pompey cauſed the Uſher with a loud voice 
to tell them they ſhould expeQ the ſentence of the Judges; and becauſe 
notwithſtanding they continued to make a great broxl with the Accuſers, 
Pompey's Soldiers fell upon and killed ſome of them , fo after filence made, 
Scaurus was condemned to Baniſhment ; and for Gabinins, beſides Baniſh- 
ment his Goods were confiſcate. The Senate after having given praiſes tg 
Pompey, augmented his Forcgs with two Legions, and extended th autho- 
Tity over all the Provinces of the Empire. .Some days after, the Law of 
Pompey promiſing impunity to whoever would accuſe anorher : 17cmmins 
one of the condemned ſummoned to Judgment Z. Scipio Father-in-law to 
Pompey, and guilty of the ſame crime : upon which, Pompey having chan- 

ed habit: imitated him ; and 47mmiss, after having complained of the 
ill orders in the. Common-wealth, let fall his ſuit. 


And now as if the time of his DiQatorſhip were expired, Pompey 
made S:jpio his Colleague for the reſt of his Conlulate. Notwithſtanding 
he laboured hard for thoſe were to ſucceed him in that Dignity, keeping 
the ſame power he had before, and diſpoſing alone of all things in the 
City ; for the Senate had ſo greatan affeCtion for him, that Ceſar grew jea- 
lous. And indeed in his Conſulate he had not at all conſidered that ſiu- 
preme Order, whereas Powpey in a little time had reſtored the languiſhing 
Common-wealth, without diſobliging any of the Senators, unleſs where 
his Office forced him to it : but though the baniſhed men from all parts 
gathered themſelves about Czſar, giving him counſel to have a care of Pom- 
pey's Law, of which he was the principal obje& , he ſeemed not to believe 
any thing of it, and comforting them in their misfortunes,- ſtill ſpoke of 
Pompey with applauſe. However, he obliged the Tribunes to b wes Or- 
dinance by which he had leave to make a demand of the Conſulate the ſe- 
cond time, though abſent, the which was granted him by the conſent of 
Pompey himſelf yet Conſul. But doubting the Senate owed him no good 
wall, and fearing if he deſcended tothe condition of a private man, his E- 
nemies would treat him butill, he contrived all ways poſſible, that he might 
not quit his Army till he was deſigned Conſul ; wherefore he demanded of 
the Senate the continuation of his Commiſſion for ſome time, at leaſt in the 
hither Ga/, if hecould not obtain it in both. AZarcellns, who ſucceeded 

Pompey, 
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Pompey, oppoſed it ; whereupon Ceſar told him that brought him the news, 
This here [ball gain it; clapping his hand on the Hilt of his Sword. He 
had formerly founded the new Coxz2 under the c7 and given to the City 
the Privileges of the Latine Cities, that 15 to fay, whoever had been Ma- 
giſtrate a whole year together was by right a Freeman of Rome, which 
gave another occaſion to AZarcellzs to ſhew his ſpite; for finding at Rome 
an Inhabitant of Cos, who the year betore had exerciſed the Magiſtracy, 
and was therejore reputed a Citizen of Rome ; to affront Ceſar, he cauſed 
hin1to be beaten with Rods ( a puniſhment they never make a Roman Ci- 
tizen ſuffer, what ever his crime be) and treating him as a Stranger, bid 
him go find out Ce/ar and {hew him the print of his ſtripes. So arrogant 
was this man; nay, fo far did malice tranſport him, that he would have 
ſent Succeſlors to Ce/ar before the time of his Commiſſion was expired ; 
but Pompey, whether he rhought it diſhonourable for him to ſuffer it; or 
that he ſeemed to be Ce/ar's Friend, would not let that brave man who had 
ſo well ſerved his Country receive an affront for ſoſhort a time. Beſides, 
none doubted but at the time limited he muſt return to the condition of 
private perſons; wherefore they deſigned Confuls for the approaching 
year Emilins Paulus, and Clodins Marcellus Nephew to that Marcellus we 
were ſpeaking of. And the Dignity of the Tribune of the m_ Was 
given to Cyrioa man in favour with the multitude, and withal very eloquent. 
Theſe were three declared Enemies to Ceſar, of: whom Clodius would ne- 
ver be drawn to his Party what ever money he offered him ; Paulus by 
means of*#fifteen hundred Talents was wrought upon fo as not to be againtt 
him; and Curio, who was almoſt ruined with his debts, gave himſelf 


* About two 
hundred aud 


wholly up to him for ſomewhat a ow ſum. Paulus with his money _ thouſand 
043,45» 


built a moſt magnificent Palace, which is ſtill to be ſeen, called by his own 
name, and 1s one of the moſt beautiful Works of the City. Czrio, that 
he might not appear to pals all of a ſudden to the contrary Party, propoſed 
a Law tor the reparation of the High-ways, of which he fant a Com- 
miſſion for five years, he had nothoughts of gaining it, but only ſought an 
occaſion of Rupture with thole of Pompey's Party, who he knew would not 
| failto oppole it; in which he was not deceived. JEW 


Clodius then ſpoke of ſending Succeſlors to Ceſar, becauſe'the time of his 
Commiſſion was paſt ; whereupon Paulus kept ſilence : Curio, who ſeemed 
concerned for neither Party, applauded Chodius's motions ;, but he added, 
that Pompey ought likewiſe to quit, his Provinces, and diſmiſs his Armies, 
and thus the Common-wealth delivered from all fear, would be in pertect 
liberty. And when ſeveral alledged that not to-be juſt, Pompey's time not 
being expired, Cxr:0 began to cry out aloud, and proclaim to all, that they 
ought not to ſend Succeſſors to Ceſar, if Pompey-did not likewiſe quit his 
Governments, and that they being one jealous of another, the City would 
never be in peac?, but by taking the command from both. He ſaid all 
theſe things becauſe he knew Pompey would keep his Provinces and his Ar- 
mies ; and perceived well that the people had an averſion for him, becauſe 
of the Law he had made againſt Largeſles and Bribes ; wherefore the peo- 
ple, who thought this opinion generous, highly praiſed Curio, who only for 
the defence of the publick lberty, did not flick to oppoſe himſelf to the 
hatred of both of them ; fo that ſometimes they brought him to his Houſe 
with univerſal applauſes, ftrewing Flowers in his way as he paſſed, who 
like a couragious W reſtler durſt engage in a Combat ſo hard and adventu- 
Tous ; for nothing was accounted more daring than to' oppoſe Pompey : 
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yet at this time he was not in the City, being ſick and gone to take the 
Country Air, from whence he wrote tothe Senate : his Letter began with 


| wes Ceſar for his noble AQtions ; then he proceeded to amplifie whar 


e had done himſelf, and that the third Conſulate being offered him, toge- 
ther with the Provinces and Armies, he had not accepted ofall theſe things, 
only to ſettle a better order in the Common-wealth : But, ſaid he, what 7 
have accepted almoſt againſt my will, 7 will willingly reſign to thoſe that would 
relume them, without expetting till the time limited by the Command be 
paſt. This Letter waswrit with much artifice to perſwade all the world of 
Pompey's integrity, and make Ceſar at the fame time odious, whoeven af. 
—_—_ time of his power expired, would not lay down Arms. Being re- 
turned to the City, he talked after the ſame manner, nay, promiſing at 
preſent todepoſe himſelf, and ſaying, that Ceſar his Friend and Ally would 
not think i hard to dothe like; and that it was eaſe to believe, that after 
longand laborious Wars againſt the moſt warlike people of the world, and 
having ſo far extended the Dominion of his Country, he would be content 
to paſs the reſt of his life in Honours, in Sacrifices, and in Repoſle, of which 
he ſtood in need. Heſaid not all this but with deſign to haſten the ſending 
Succeſſors to Ceſar, whilſt he contented himſelf to promiſe. But Curio 
diſcovering his cunning, told him, it was not enough to make promiſes 
if they were not preſently executed, that Cz/ar ought not to diſarm unleſ; 
he diſarmed alſo, and that it was neither advantageous for him to foment 
private enmities by this authority ; nor for the Common-wealth, that 6 
great power ſhould be in one man's hands; whereas being divided between 
two, one would curb the pride of the other, if he attempted any thing a- 
gainſt the Senate and People of Rome. He purſued his Diſcourſe, decla- 

ainſt Pompey, laying, that he aimed at Sowereign Power, and if 
the fear-of Czſar could not keep him within bounds of Duty, he would ne- 
ver be kept in; and therefore it was his advice, thatif they would not 0- 
bey the authority of the Senate, they ſhould declare them both Enemies, 
and raiſe Forces to make War upon them. Curto deceived all the world 
by uttering this his judgment, and quite cancelled the opinion, that ever 
he had been corrupted by *; cal Gift; but Pompey grew angry, and after 
having ſeverely threatened him, retired in diſcontent toa Houſe he had in 
the Suburbs, that the Senate began to enter into diſtruſt both of rhe one 
and the other. However, they eſteemed Pompey more affeRionate to the 
Pnck good ; for they had got yet forgot the odious Conſulate of Ceſar. 
re were likewiſe ſome who ſeriouſly believed, that the City couldnot 

be ſecure if Pompey firſt diſmiſſed his Forces, becauſe his Rival puffed up 
with the ſucceſs of his Arms was abroad extremely ———_ Curio 
thwarted that opinion, by ſaying, that on the contrary they had need of 
Cole toreduce the other. But ſeeing they couldnot follow his advice, he 
dilmiſſed the Senate without any thing reſolved on; for the Tribunes of the 
People haye power todo it, which gave cauſe to Pompey to repent his having 
re-el bliſhed the authority of the Tribunes which Sz had almoſt utterly 
quaſhed. Yetit was agreed in the Senate before they parted, that Pompey 
and Ceſar ſhould each ſend a Legion into Syria, to defend that Province, 
which mightbe invaded after the loſs ſuſtained in Parthia. That being re- 
ſolved on, Pompey, purſuing his old cynning, ſent to redemand of Ceſar 2 
Legion he had lent him when Zriturins and Cotta his Lieutenants were 
defeated ; whereupon Ceſar gave every Soldier * two hundred and fifty 
Drachms, and ſent them to the City with another of his own; but becauſe 


danger appeared towards $74, they paſled their Winter Quarters at —_ 
| ole 
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Thoſe that led them {owed a yu many ill reports of Ceſar, and aſſured 
Pompey, that Ce/ar's Army tired with long labour, and willing to ſee their 
Country, would without any ditticulty ſubmit themſelves to him {1 ſoch as 

he ſhould paſs the {pes 4 which they either ſaid todeceive Pompey, or out 
of ignorance z for Cz/ar had none but good and faithful Soldiers, whether 
it were that being accuſtomed to War they loved it, or that led by intereſt, 
they were fixed to him, by thoſe profits which ordinarily attend ViQtories, 
together with the liberality of their General. Indeed he gave profuſely to 
them to prepare them to the execurion of his _—_ of which -they were 
not ignorant, nor therefore became they leſs affetionate tohim, but Pom- 
pey giving credit to the reports brought him, neither made any Levies of 
Men, oor any other preparations capable to ſuſtain ſo greata War. To 

roceed, when they next 1n Senate debated this Afﬀair, and that the Fathers 
ke their opinion one after the other, the Conſul by a wile having de- | 
manded them apart. if they were of the opinion to take away Pompey's 
Command, many were of a contrary mind, and after asking ifthey thought 
it convenient to ſend a Succeſſor to Ceſar, they all agreed to it : But Curio 
then asking anew if they would not that both ſhould diſmiſs their Forces, 
there was but two and twenty contradicted itz and three hundred and ſeven- 
ty all affeftionate to the publick good, followed Cxrio's judgment : where- 
upon the Conſul diſmiſhng the Aſſembly, cryed out, /Yell ther, take Cziar 
for your Maſter, Soon atter a falſe rumour coming that Ce/ar had paſſed 
the Apes, and was marching direly to the City, all the World was 
allarm'd, and the Conſuls propoſed to the Senate to ſend for the Legions 
were at Capma, to employ againſt him as an Enemy, of the State. Where- 
upon Curio ſaying that the news was falſe, the Conſul grew angry, and ſaid, 

Since in conſulting of Afﬀairs with all the Senate, 7 am hindred from provi- 

ding for the ſafety of the Common-welth, 7 will provide alone according to the 

power which ſhave. After which, going out of the City with his Colleague, 
and preſenting a Sword to Pompey : He order you, laid he, my Colleague and 

Tto march againſt Czlar, and fight for your Country, and to that purpoſe we 

give you that Army is at Capua, or in any other place of Italy with power to 
raiſe Forces at your diſcretion. He declared he would obey them, becauſe it 
was their command, but adding withal theſe words, /f no better Expedient 

can be found, Which hedid craftily to perſwade them of the ſincerity of 


his 1ntentions. 


Though Curio had no farther power in the Adminiſtration of the Com Ty; 
mon-wealth, a Tribune not being permitted to go out of the circuit of the x 
Walls, yet he deplored in all Afſemblies of the People the preſent ſtate of 
Afﬀairs, and was ſo bold as to demand in full Senate, that all People ſhould 
be forbid enrolling themſelves in the Forces leyyed by Pompey: butſeeing 
helaboured in vain, and loft all hopes of being able to ſerve his Friend, the 
- timeof his Tribuneſhip being almoſt paſt, and likewiſe growing, feartul for 
himſelf, he departed on a ſudden to goand find out Ceſar, who being lately 
returned from Zng/and, had croſſed that * Gawl which is bounded by the + prance; 
Rhine,. and paſſed the Apes with five thouſand Foot and three hundred 
Horſe : He met him on the way to Ravenna, which is the Fronticr of /ta- 
ly, and the laſt Town of his Government, where he received Cario wi 
all poſſible teſtimonies of good will ; and after having thanked him for the 
ſervices he had done him, deſired his counſel in what he had to do. Curio 
adviſed him to ſend as ſpeedily as he could for his Forces, and lead them to 
the City ; but Ceſar choſe rather firſt to try ſome way of Accommodation, 
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modious for him : firſt he ſent before to K5»ini ſome Centurians and 


wherefore he writ to his Friends that they ſhould endeavour to obtain of 
rm; that he might onl keeptwo Legions with the Goverriment f 
the hither Gan! and Zhr1a, till ſuch time as he was named Conſul, and that 
he would deliver up,to whoever they ſhould ſend for Succeſſor, all the reſt 
of the Province, and all the remainder of his Forces. Pompey was content 
with this propoſition z but becauſe the Confuls oppoſed it, Ceſar writ to the 
Senate a Letter, which Curio, having rode * three thouſand and three hun- 
dred Furlongs in three days, gave. to the new Conſuls as they entred the 
Palace the firſt day of the year. In the beginning he ſpoke in advanta- 
geous terms of the great things that he had done , then he proteſted that 
he was ready to quit his command, ſo Pompey would do the ſame, bur if 
Pompey kept it, he would keepit too, and ſhould {uddenly be in the City to 
revenge the outrages done as well to him as to his Country. When they 
heard theſe laſt words, they all cryed out that he declared War by this Let- 
tef, and immediately nominated for his Succeſſor 7. Domitins, who de- 
parted ſoon after with four thouſand Men new levied : and becauſe Anthony 
and Caffins, Tribunes of the People, were of Cario's mind, the Senategrew 
ſo much the hotter againſt him, and giving Pompey's Army the name of the 
Army of the Common-wealth, declared that of Ceſar — to their 
Country. And at laſt Marcellus and Zentulss Conſuls orgered thoſe Tri- 
bunes to go out of the Senate, for fear leſt without having regard to their 
Dignity, though ſacred, they ſhould be evilly treated. Then Anthony 
keaping from his Seat in Choler, invoked with great cries the faith of men 
ia Gods, and lamented that an authority which had hitherto been held 
facred was no longer in ſecurity, and that they ſhamefully drove from the 
Senate thoſe who propoſed ſaving advice, as if they had been guilty of 
Murder, or ſome other crime. After having laid theſe words, he departed 
in afury, foretelling, as if he had been a Divine, the Wars, Profcriptions, 
Baniſhments and Confiſcations wherewith the City was threatened, and 
making horrible imprecationsagainſt thoſe who were the cauſe 'of all their 
miſeries, Curio and Caſfivs withdrew likewiſe with him ( for Pompey's Sol- 
diers were already come to environ the Palace ) and ny departed all three 
together in the Habit of Slaves upon hired Horſes, and fo got to Ceſar. He 
ſhewed them in the condition they were tohis Soldiers, to enrage them the 
more, telling them, that after all their great ſervices they weredcclared 
Enemies to their Country, and that thoſe great men had been ſhamefully 
driven out of the Senate, becauſe they had only ſaid a word in their de- 


fence. 


The War being thus declared on both ſides, the Senate, who believed 
thatthe Army out of Gaml could not come-in a long'time to Ceſar, and that 


' with ſo few Forces as he had he would not take the Field, gave orderto 


Pompey to fend for out of Theſſaly thirteen thouſand Men that were of the 
old Soldiers, and toenrolmen in pay of the moſt warlike Nations circum- 
adjacent, with power totake money out of the Treafury to defray the ex- 

ce of the War; andincaſethe publick money ſhould fail, there were 

ral private men would advance it, till ſuch time as it could be leyyed 
upon the Ciries of Ztaly, ' which they\laboured to do with much haſte and 
Ngour. For Cz/ar's part he had: ſent people to bring his Army, but being 
accuſtomed to ſucceed more by diligence, ftriking-a terrour and hardineſs, 
than any mighty preparations, he reſolved to begin this great War with his 
five thouſand Men , and -ſeiſe of ſome places of Zaty., were com 
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Men who were to enter the City as Paſſengers, and then all of 2 ſudden ts 
Riſe on that City ( the firſt that offers it ſelf coming from Gaul) and him- 
ſelf in the Evening going out as if he had found himſelf ill after a. Feaſt; 
feaves his Friends, and mounting in a Chariot drove himſelf the ſame tay; 
followed at a diftance by his Cavalry ; when he came to the Banks of Rub;- 
con he ſtopped ſome time, looking upon the water, and thinking of the ca- 
hmities he went about to be the caule of, if he paſſed that River in Arms: 
Atlengthturning to thoſe of his Train ; My Friends, laid he, if 7 paſs nor 
this River immediately, it will be tome the beginning of all misfortunes ; and 
4 Tao paſs it, [goto make a world of people miſerable : and therewithal as if 
e had been preſſed forward by ſome Divinity, hedrave into the ſtream, 
and croffing it, cries with a loud voicez 7he Zot is caſt. From whence 
continuing on his way with ſpeed, he ſeifed on Rimini by break of day; 
and all inan inſtant places Garrifons in all the good places of that Country, 
which he reduced either by force or favour. Mean while, as it happens in 
theſe unexpeQed Allarms, the whole Country was filled with people flying, 
the Countrymen forſaking their Habyations, andnothing was to be heard 
but Cries, and Lamentations,. and Groans, yet no man knew from whence 
this diſorder came, but all imagined that Ceſar was upon them with all his 
Forces. The Confuls receiving the news, gave not Powpey, who perfeAtly 
underftood War, leifure to prepare himſelf, 'and take his own time, they 
began'topreſs him to be gone out of the City, and make Levies of Forces 
in Faly, asif Rome had been in immediatedanger of being taken and plun- 
dered. - And the Senate ſurpriſed with fo unlooked for an irruption, were 
terrified, and began to repent they had not accepted thoſe reaſonable con- 
ditions offered by Ceſar ; bar this was not, till fear had opened their eyes, 
and led them back .from Partiality to Reaſon ; for now men talked of a 
great many Prodigies and extraordinary Signs which had appeared in-the 
Heavens, that it had rained Blood in many places, that in others the Statues 
of the Gods had ſeat, that many Temples had been ſtruck with Thun- 
derbolts, that a Mule had engendred, beſides an infinite of other things 
which ſeemed to foretel the change of the preſent ſtate, and the ruine of 
the Common-wealth, ſo as -it ſhould never be re-eſtabliſhed ; wherefore 
they made Vows and Prayers asin a publick Conſternation. And the peo- 
ple remembring again the miſeries they: had ſuffered becauſe of the Djf- 
entions of 5y/la =. Marins, cryed out, that they ought to take away the 
Command as well from Ceſar as from 'Pompey, ſince that was the only 
means to prevent a War : Cicero himſelf was of oppojon that Deputies 
ſhould. be ſent to Ceſar to treat an Accommodation, but the Conſuls abſo- 
lutely oppoſed it. Favorivs quipping at Pompey becauſe of a word he had 
once {a Ty with too much arrogance, Bid him ſtamp on the proand with his 
Foar, and ſee if any armed Men would rife, To which Pompey anſwered, 
Zou will want none ſo you will follow me, and are not troubled toleave the City, 
and Iraly it ſelf if there be occaſion : for people of courage, laid he, do not 
make liberty conſift in the poſſeſſion of Lands and Houſes, they cannot want in any 
place they come to ; and if they loſe not their courage, will ſoon recover their 
Houſes and Laxds. 


" After having ſaid theſe words, and proteſted he would hold him for an 
Enemy, that ont of fear to loſe what he poſſeſſed, deſerted the Common- 
wealth inextreme danger, he went out of the Palace, and ſoon after out of 


theCity, to joyn the Army that was at Capues. The Confuls followed him 


ly, but the other Senators weighed it a little longer, and ſpent all _= 
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night in the Paſace, without reſolving any thing : andat length as ſoon as 
it was break of day the greater part followed the ſame way after Pompey, 
Meap time, Ceſar having reached at Corfiniwm Z. Domus, whonrt t ey 
had ſent for his Succeſſor with four thouſand Men; of which he had alrez. 
dy loſt a part, he beſieged himin the City, from whence endeavouring to 
eſcape, the Inhabitants ſtopped him at the Gate, and brought him to Ce. 
ſar, to whom the Remainder of his Forces yielded themſelyes, he receives 
them kindly, that he might dfaw others by their exam le, and without 
doing any wrong to Domitius, he ſuffered him to go whither he pleaſed , 
with all his Equipage, hoping by this courteſie to oblige him to take his 
Party, yet without hindring him from going to findout Pompey. Theſe 
things being done in ſuch an inſtant, Pompey onthe other {ide marches from 
Capua to Nucera, and from Nucera to Brunduſuum, that he might from 
thence paſs to Epire, where he deſigned to eſtabli(}i the Seat of the War, 
he writ to all Provinces, and thoſe that commanded them, to Kings them- 
ſelves, to Sovereigns, and particular Cities , that with all convenient 
ſpeed they ſhould ſend him what Forces they could ſupply him with, in 
which every one laboured with all his power. He had his own particular 
Army in Spain, ready to march athis firſt command, and for thoſe Legions 
he had with him he gave one part of them to the Confuls; whom he ſent 
before'into Zpire, they embaxquing at the ſame time at Brunduſtum, hap- 
pily croſſed the Gulf, and landed at Dyrrachium, which ſome y miſtake 
think to- be Zpidamwmum ; for Epidamnus King of the Barbarians, who in- 
habired"'thoſe Countries, built near the Sea the City to which he gave his 
own natne ; and Dyrrachus his Grand-ſon by his Daughter, whom they {aid 
was begot by Veptune,-added to this City a Port which they call Dyrrachi- 
um. This Dyrrachus being in| War with-his, Brother Hercules, retunning 
from #ythrea, aſſiſted him bn condition to have a part of the Country, for 
his reward. Hence comes it that the Dyrrachians call him: their Founder, 
as having part in the Lands which they -poſſeſſed, not that they difavow 
Dyrrathus, but they. are well pleaſed out of vanity to derive their original 


. froitia God, rather than a Man.” Tis reported, that in the Fight Hergwles 


1ignorantly ſlew Zonins the Son of Dyrrachus, and after having payed himall 
Funeral Honours, threw the Body into the Sea, which from him was called 
fonian. Some Phrygjians having deſerted their Country, ſeiſed afterwards 
an this, and on the City it ſelf, where they remained a long time, till after 
them the like was done by the Taulantieni, who are a people of Zhris, 
and again by the Liburnians another Nation of /yria who uſed to rob their 
Neighbours in very ſwift Brigantines, which the Romans after- 
wards making uſe of, called Liburnicks. The Dyrrachians chaſed away 
by the Liburnians, having called to their aſſiſtance the Corcyrians, power- 
ful by Sea, drove out again the Liburnians, and received into their City 
part of - the Inhabitants of Corcyra, to whom in all likelyhood they gave ha- 
bitation in the Port; and becauſe the name- of Dyrrachium was thought a 
name of 1]! Augury, they called it Zpidamnwn, after the name of the City 
which ſtands at a good diſtance from the Sea : and ſo Zhucydides calls it, 
though to this day the old name carries it, and it be called * Dyrrachium. 
The Conſuls were already arrived, when Pompey led the reſt of his Forces 


| to Brunduſium, expeCting the return of the Fleet to tranſport them z and 


Ceſar coming thither to beſiege him, he hindred his forming a Siege till ſuch 
time as the Fleet arriving in the Evening, he embarqued, .leaving only to 
detend the Wallsa party of his beſt Soldiers, who mounting the fame; 


on thoſe Ships he had left for them z and having the Wind tayourable, 
© © " reattied 
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reached the other. Thus all Pompey's Forces left Ztaly, and paſſed oyer in- 
ro Fpire with their General. 

Ceſar hereupon found himſelf at a ſtand, heknew not on which fide to XII: 


tura himſelf, or where he ſhould to his moſt advantage begin the War. 
He ſaw that from all parts Forces came to Pompey, and he was fearful leſt 
the Army of old Soldiers he left in Spain, ſhould fall intothe rear of him; 
if he went to purſue thoſe that ſeem'd to fly from him. In the end he re- 
ſolved to-march firſt of all for Spaiz, and having drawn off five Bodies of 


Armies, left one at Brundaſium, another at * Hydrunto, another at Zaren- , 


tum for the Guard of Zraly , he ſent 0. Yalerius with another toſeifſe on 


Sardinia, becauſe it was fruitful in Corn; and A#nius Pollio went by his 
orders with another into Sicily, where Cato commanded. At his firſt 
coming Catoasking him if it were by Decree of the Senate, or Ordinance 
of the People, that he thus entred armed into a Province of which another 
was Governour, he made him only this ſhort anſwer , He that is now Ma- 
fer of Italy ſent me hither. To which Cato having replyed, That for the 
good of the Province he forbore to _— the affront till anothertime; 
embarqued himſelf for c_ to go and ſeek out Pompey. As for Ceſar 
himſelf having drawn off ſome Forces towards the City, he came thither, 
and finding the people affrighted with the mileries they had undergone” in 
Hlla's time, he reaſſured them, exhorting them to have better hopes, ma- 
king them fair promiſes, and juſtifying his clemency to his Enemies by the 
example of Domitins, who being fallen under his power, he had ſent a 
with all his Equipage, not doing him the leaſt diſpleaſure. After whic 
he broke open the Treaſury, and notwithſtanding the oppoſition made by 
Metellus Tribune of the People, whom he threatened to kill if he gave not 
over, carried away that Treaſure which no man till then durſt Ar Some 
fay it was put there during the invaſion of the Gauls, with publick execra- 
tions on Whoever durſt be ſo bold as to touch it, unleſs it were to make War 
upon the ſame- Gauls: but Ceſar ſaid he delivered the Common-wealth 
from thoſe imprecations when he conquered the Gauls ; and ſo there was 
no more danger on that fide. He gave to Zmilins Zepidas the Government. 
of the City, and to Marc. Anthony the Command of all the Forces of /ta- 
ty, and of 7aly it ſelf. Asfor the other Provinces he nominated Curis Suc- 
ceſſor to Cato in Sictly ; to Quintus Yalerius he gavethe Government of Sar- 
dinia, to C. Antonius that of Mlyria, to Licinius Craſſus the Ciſalpine Gaul. 
He likewiſe gave order for the ſpeedy fitting out two Fleets for the Guards 
of the Ionian and Hetrurian Seas, of oneoft which he made Hortenſuus Ad- 
miral, and of the other Dolabella. Having thus ſufficiently fortified /taly 
againſt any attempts Pompey might make , he advanced towards pain, 
where being arriyed he ſet upon Petreins and Afranius Pompey's Lieute- 
nants, over whom he at firſt got no adyantage, being encamped nearthe 
Enemy about * Zerds in a high place furrounded with Rocks, whitherhe 
could not cauſe any Corn or Forage to be broughthim, but over the Bridges 
of the River Score, the River ſwelling on a ſudden with the Winter Rains, 
broke down the Bridges, ſo that thoſe who were gone to guard the 
Carriages that wereto come to Ceſar's Camp, not being able to repals the 
River by reaſon of this accident, were all cut. in pieces by Petreins's Men 
and Ceſar himſelf with the reſt of the Army were hardly putto it, to paſs 
over the reſt of their Winter, being to fight againſt Famine, ill Weather, 
and the Enemy, whd6 in a manner held them betieged. But Summer being 
come, Afrintns and Petreius retreating into the farther Spain ta joyn _ 
5 r 
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" ther Army newly ſet on Foot, . Ceſar got before and croſſed them in their 


March, continually intrenching himſelf in their way, and gaining the 
Paſſages. One Evening partof their Army being advanced with deſign tg 
chule a place proper toencampin, found themſelves inveſted ; ſo that ſee- 
ingno way toeſcapethe Soldiers, by lifting up their Bucklers made a ſign 
that they yielded. . But Ceſar, to gain his Enemies by clemency, ſent them - 
to. Zfranins, without ſtopping one, or ſuffering a Dart tobe thrown at 
them, - which occaſioned that there was continual entercourſe between the 
two Camps, and in common diſcourſe thev began to talk of an accommo- 
dation; for already were rams and many of the, Officers -of opinion, 
that they ſhould quit Spain to Ceſar, ſo he would grant them a fafe retrear 
to 'Pompey, when Petreins running through the Army began to cry out a- 
gainſt-this propoſition, - and 'to kill- with his own hand all ſuch of the con- 

Party as he found-in: his Camp, -and this in ſogreat madneſs, that he 
run hisSword into the-Body of one of his own Tribunes who would haye 
ſtopped him in this fury ; whereby the Soldiers enraged at this cruelty did 
but the more efteem-the clemency of” Cz/ar. ' It happened by chance that 
he cut off their way to go to water, which-put Perreius and Afr anins intoa 
neceſſity of demanding a Conference between the two Armies. © It was a- 
greed that they ſhould quit Sp4iz,, on condition that he would conduCt them 
to the River Yar, andfrom thence would permit them to retreat to Pom- 
pey. When they were arrived at the Banks of that River, he cauſed all the 


* Romans and [talians they had inthe Army to be drawn together, and ſpoke 


tothemin this manner : 
The. Oration of Ceſar. 


On know, my Fnemies, ( for you will underſtand me beſt by that name ) 
- Þ _ that 7did uo injury to pe who were ſent before to mark out a place to 
encamp in, they yielding to diſcretion: norto your ſelves when 1 had reduced 
you to want of water ; though Petreius finding a Party of my Men on the other 
fide the Segre cut them all in pvc : if you think your ſelves obliged to any ac- 
knowledgments for theſe kinaneſſes, pray make report of them to all Pompey's 


Soldters. 


After having ſaid theſe words, he ſuffered them in all ſaftety to paſs the 
River, 'and made-Q. Caſſins his Lieutenant in Spare. 


At the ſame time Aitius Varus commanding Pompey's Forces in Africa, 


. aſſiſted by Z«ba King of- Mauritania in favour of their amaty and alliance : 
| Carto had 


a deſignto go make War upon him, and paſſed out of Sicily with 
twoof Ceſar's Legions upon twelve long Ships, and ſome other Ships of 
Burthen : being landed at U#ica he put to flight ſome Numidians in a {mall 
Engagement of Horſe ; and thereupon ſuffered his Army drawn up in Bat- 
talia to proclaim him Emperour. - This was' an Honour which RY 
Soldiers'gave to their Generals as a Teſtimony of their Valour, and whuc 

the Generals accepted after having done ſome exploit in War : but at pre- 
ſent, asfar as I can underſtand, this acclamation 15 made to none but who 
had ſlain ten thouſand of their Enemies. But to procecd, whilſt Curio was yet. | 
upon 
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upon the Sea, the Africans imaginining that he would come and poſt hims 
ſelf in that place which 1s called the Campof S$:7p0, as pretending to the 
lameGlory which that General had gained in Africa, poiſoned all the wa- 
ters thereabouts ; and tn effe&t they were not deceived, for Cxrio coming to 
encamp there, a Sickneſs ſpread through his Army. As ſoon as the Soldiers 
had drunk of the water, their ſight grew dim, then they were ſeiſed with a 
reat drowſineſs, which was followed by vomiting, and at laſt by Convub 
10ns; wherefore he'ttanſported his Camp near to Utica with great labour, 
making his ſick Army march over Mariſhes of fo great extent. But when 
he heard of C2/ar*s Vitories in Spain, he took heart, and engaged the Ene- 
my in a very ſtrait place, where aftera fierce Encounter the Enemy had 
fix hundred killed, beſides many more wounded, and Curio loſt only one 
Man. Mean while, as Z#64 came on with his Forces, falſe intelligence was 
brought to Curio, that the King was returned from the River Bagrade, 
which was not far off, to repulſe his Neighbours, who had made-an irs 
Tuption into his Kingdom, and had only left Saburra with ſome few Forces t 
Curio believed it, and in the greateſt heats of Summer, and about three 
hoursin the day made his Army march towards Szburra, through ways full 
of Sand and Dirt, and no Water, for-all Streams-were Uryed up by the 
heat of the Summer , and the King himſelf with Sbarra were ſcifed of the 
River ; whereupon. Curio fallen from his hopes, made a {ſwift retreat to- 
Wards the Mountains, equally incommoded with heat, thirſt and weari- 
neſs. The Enemies having obſerved it, paſſed the River, and drew up 
their Army in Battalia, _ was {d imprutent as to come down into the 
Plain with his Forces, tyred as they were, and bring them to fight. The 
Numidian Horſe having inveſted him, he ſuſtained them for ſome time, by 
giving ground, yet keeping his Battalions cloſe, but ſeeing the Enemy con- 
tinued their charge, he once more regained the Mountains : Pothiofled 
n a good hour to the Camp near #t/cz, for fear leſt Yarns taking the oppors 
tunity ſhould make ſome diſorder ; and Curio again raſhly renewing the 
Fight was killed, and all thoſe with him, fo that after Po/lio not one re- 
turned to Utica. After this ill ſucceſs-of Curio's raſhneſs near Bagrada, the 
Enemies cut off his Head, which they carried to King, Fuba : and when the 
news was brought to the Army which he had left near Utica, Flamma who 
commanded the Ships got, oft to Sea with his Fleer before any of the Land 
Soldiers could embarque , ſo that Pollio:was forced to get into a Boat to gd 
and -entreat ſome Merchants which were.about to enter the Port of Hrica, 
to bring their Ships cloſe toſhore without the City, and take in his Soldiers; 
His prayers were ſo urgent, that ſome of them in the night came near ths 
Beach, bur the Soldiers thronged fo faſt intothem, that ſome of them ſunk 
to the bottom, and thoſe who got out to Sea were thrown -over-board by 
the Mariners for the Money they had about them. Thoſe who ſtayed be- 
hind at Utica fared nota whit better ; for.next morning yielding themſelves 
to Yarns, Fuba coming, thither, made them all be ſet upon-the Walls,/and 
laying they were part of his Spoils, cauſed them to beflain with Darts, not- 
wthilandin g all theentreaties of Yarus to ſave their lives, Thus two Ro- 
man Legions going into Africa under the condu& of Curio periſhed with all 
their Horſe, light armed Foot and Baggage : and Zaba thinking he had dong 
Pompey a great piece of ſervice returned into his Kingdom. 


About the ſame time Anthony was defeated by Dolobella ofie of Pompey's 
Lieutenants in //lyria , and another Army of Czſar's that was at Placentis 
tnutinyed againſt their Officers, under pretence -_ they ſpun out the War 
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a = thirty in length, and that they payed not the Soldiers the thirty Minas * a Head, 


which Ceſar had promiſed them at Brunduſium. As foon as he had advice 
of it, he haſtened from Marſelia to Placentia, where finding the Soldiers 
{till diſorderly, he ſpake to them in this manner : 


The Oration of Ceſar. 


Ou know my uſual diligente, and ſee well, that the length of tine where- 

of you complain proceeds only from our Enemies flight, whom we can- 

wot yet overtake ; and yet notwithſtanding, you who have enriched your ſelves 

in Gaul, ſerving under me, and are engaged to we not for a part of this War, 

but till it ſhall be quite finiſhed, forſake me in the beight of the buſineſs, you mu- 

tiny againſt your Officers, and would command _ .you ought to obey ; where- 

forebeing ateſtimony to my ſelf of the affeition 7 have always born you, 1 will 

freat you according to Petreius's Zaw, and decinaate the ninth Legion becauſe 
they have been the firſ® Mutiniers. 


At theſe words all the Legion began to weep, and the Tribunes threw 
themſelves on their Knees to beg their pardon. Atlaſt Ceſar after ſome de- 
nyals ſuffered himſelf to be overcome, and pardoned the whole Legion, 
fave only ſix and twenty Soldiers, who appeared to be the Ring-leaders of 
the Mutiny, of whom yet he put only twelveto death, to whom the Dice 
'proyed unlucky ; and it being made evident, that one of theſe twelve was - 
abſent at the time of the Mutiny, Ceſar in his ſtead condemned to death the 
Centurion who had impeached him. The Mutiny of Placentia thus ap- 
peaſed, he returned tothe City, which he ſtruck witha general fear; and 
without ſtaying for a Seſſions of the Senate, or the ſuffrage of any one Ma- 
giſtrate, created himſelf DiQator ; but either thinking this ſupreme De- 
gree of Honour might expoſe him to envy, or poſlibly judging it ſuperflu- 
ous, eleven days after (as ſome ſay) he deſigned himſelf Conlal with 
Servilius 1ſauricus, and made Governours of Proyinces, or changed thoſe 
already in Command as hepleaſed. To 41. Zepidus he gave Spains to 4. 
Albinius Sicily; to Sextus Peduceus Sardinia ; and to Decimus Brutus the 
new Province of Gaul. Helikewiſe diſtributed Corn to the People, then 
much ſtraitened with Famine ; and at the requeſt of the ſame people con- 
ſented to the return of the Exiles, except only of 14;/o. But when they 
demarfded a Releaſe of their Debts, into which they had been forced to 
run by reaſon of the Wars and Tumults, it being impoflible for them to 
pay, becaule the inheritances they might otherwiſe ſell to clear themſelves 
were now valued at nothing, he abſolutely refuſed it ; yet he created Cen- 
ſors to put a value on things to be fold, and ordered that the Creditors 
ſhould take them as ready Money, and in part of ſo much of their Debts 
| ks they ſhould be valued at. That done, about the depth of Winter he 

ſent Commiſſaries of War to all his Armies, to bring them to the Ren- 
dezyous he had appointed at Brwnduſium; and departed from the City in 
the Month of December, without ſtaying for the firſt day of the next year, 
as his Quality of Conſul Oger him. The people went out in great crowds 
to attend him, both to pay him that Honour, and to beg of him to make a 


reconciliation with Pompey (for it was more than likely that which foever- 
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of the two gotthe Victory would become Maſter of the Conumon-wealth ) 
and he by great journies went on towards Brunduſuum. 


Pompey on the other ſide without any intermiſſion cauſed Ships to be 
built, Forces to be raiſed, Money to be gatheredin z and having taken for- 
ty of Czſar's Ships in the * Superiour Sea, waited for his paſſing over. 
Mean while he continually employed his Soldiers in ſome exerciſe, where 
himſelf was ſtill preſent,and in perſon began any work even beyond what his 
age ſeemed to give leave to,which gained him all Mens Hearts,who throng- 
ed in from all parts as to ſome Spectacle to ſee his Exerciſes: Cefar's Forces 
were compoled of ten Legions : and for Pompey, he had five Legions which 
went over out of ly with their Horle, two of which remained of Craſ- 
ſ#s's Forces which he had led againſt the Parthians, «and ſome part of thoſe 
who went into Zzypt under Gabinius, all amounting to eleven Legions of 
Italians, and about ſeven thouſand Horſe, beſides the Auxiliary Troops of 
fonia , Macedon , Peloponneſus ," Beotia, the Archers of Crete, and the 
Slingers of 7hrace, he had likewife ſome Gaul and Galatian Horle, and 
Comagenians ſent him- by Antiochus, Cilicizns, Cappadocians, and lome 
Soldiers of Armenia the leſs, Pamphylia, and Piſidia. He deſigned not to 
make uſe of all theſe Strangers to bear Arms, bur deſtined the greateſt part 
of them to labour in the Trenches and other Works, wherein he Ks; 5 
employ the Ttalians,, that he might not divert them from the Exerciſe of 
Arms. Theſe were his Land Forces ; for the Sea he had ſix hundred long 
Ships fitted and armed for War, a hundred of which beſides Seamen were 
filled with Roman Soldiers, on whom was the chiefelt relyance, beſides a 
_ many Ships of Burthen which carried his Ammunition and Provi- 


10ns ; the Command of all this Fleet was committed-to ſeveral Vice-Ad-- 


murals, over all whom 2. Bibalus was Admiral. Things thus prepared, 


he cauſed all the Senators and Knights he had with him to aſſemble toge-. 


ther, andat the Head of his Army thus ſpake tothem : 


The Oration of Pompey. 


He Athenians ( Gentlemen ) formerly deſerted the Halls of their City, 
when they fought in the defence of their Liberty, becauſe they thoup ht 

the Men compoſed the City, and not the Buildings, by which means they ſoon 
recovered them, and in 4 ſhort time after built them much more beautiful thax 
before. Our Predeceſſors likewiſe went out of Rome, when the Gauls like a Tor- 
rent invaded them, and Camillus returning with them from Ardea, rega:ned 
it in the ſame condition they had left it. Jn a word, thoſe that are ie think 
their Country every where, where they can preſerve their liberty. Theſe exam- 
ples and the hopes of a like ſuccef have obliged us to come hither, not to for- 
ſake our Country, but the better to prepare our ſelves to defend it, and to #t- 
wenge it's cauſe upon him, who having a long time deſigned to. oppreſs it, is be- 
come Maſter of it by their means whom he hath with gifts corrupted. He,1 ſay who 
being by you declared Fnemy to the Common-wealth hath by his audacious Enter- 
priſes invaded the authority of the Senate and Roman People, and given the 
Government of your Provinces to thoſe of his Fattion, to yes that of the City, 
and to others that of Italy. Fudge after this, what violence and cruelty he will 


 forbear to exerciſe towards his Country, if we be ſo unhappy to let our ſelves be 
k k 2 overcome 
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overcome. He, who commits (uch inſolencies in the beginning of a Jar where. 
of he fears the event, and whilſt he liable to receive the puniſhment of his 
Crimes, which ts what we ought to wiſh and hope to ſee by the Divine Aſiſtance » 
for he hath in his Party none but Wretches corrupted by the Money he hath drawn 
pas 4 our Province of Gaul, who choſe rather to be his Slaves than to live e. 
qually with other Citizens : for my part 7never was wanting, nor ſhall not bg 
wanting to expoſe my ſelf to all ſorts of Dangers ; T offer my lelf to perform 
the Funttion of General or Soldier ; and if 1 yet have the ſame good fortune 
and the ſame experience which hitherto have made me every where vittorious, 7 
beſeech the Gods they may prove advantageous to my Country, aud that I may 
not be leſs happy now when the Diſpute i whether 7 ſhall prevent its be 0p- 
preſſed, than when 7 extended the Bounds of its Empire. We have reaſon tg 
have confidence in the protection of the Gods, and in the Fuftice of our Cauſe + 
for never can any be more juſt and boneſt to whoever loves his Country end the 
Common-wealrh. Beſides thoſe great preparations we have made both by Seg 
and Land, and the Forces will come in tous from all parts as ſoon as the War 
is begun, is ſuſjicient to encagrage us: for all the Levant ations xs far & thoſe 
bordering on the Euxine Sea, whether Greeks or Barbarians, are of aur fide, aud 
all the Kings of thoſe people who are either the Romans Friends or Allies or 
mine, will ſendus Soldiers, Arms, Proviſions, and all things neceſ[@ty. Les 
ws go then, and give to our Country the aſſiſtance it merits, which your Virtue 
exatts from you, and my good Fortune demands from me; but remember ol- 
ways Celar's Pride, and with readineſs toobey my Orders, 


Pompey's laſt words were followed by a general acclamation of the whole 
Army, Serfators and other perſons of Quaiity, whoall deſired him to kad 
them whither he thought fit. Buthe conſidering that it was the very work 
ſeaſon of the year; and beſides, imagining that _ impeded in the City 
thecreation of Conſuls, would not attempt to croſsa Sea uſually tempeſtu- 
ous, before. the end of Winter, gave order to thoſe commanded the Sea 
Forces to guard the paſſage, and ſent his Army into Garriſons in 7heſſaly 
and Macedon, 10little foreſight had he of what mighthappen. 


As for Cz/arhe departed, as we have faid, in the Month of December for 
Brunduſium, that by this unlooked for diligence he might ſtartle the Enemy, 
and finding neither Proviſions nor Military Preparations, nor indeed tho 
Men he hoped to find, he aflembled thoſe were there; and thus ſpoke to 


them : 


The Oration of Cefir. 


| Hough we arenow ( Fellow Soldiers ) tn the depth of JVinter, and that 
other Troops that ought to have been here are not yet come, nor ſuch Pre: 
parations made as 1 expected, yet 7 am ſo firmly perſwaded, that diligence 
has been the principal thing has given me ſucceſs in all my Undertakings, and 
[omuth aſſured of your Generoſity, that nothing can retard the reſolution [have 
taken to paſs over into Epire. Jherefore let us leave here our Baggage 
Servants, that the Ships not being over-peſterd may with more comveniency car- 


ry us, and wecroſs the Sea without being perceived by our Enemies, let us oppoſe 
our 
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our good Fortune to the bad Heather ;, and if our numbers be but ſmall, let 
our coorage ſpp's that defeit, let us furniſh out our wants at the Enemies Ex: 
pence. thoſe things they have in ſuch abundance will be ours as ſoon as we 
are landed, aud we (hall fall on the braver when we know we have no hopes but in 
FViitory. Let us go then and make our ſelves Maſters of their Munitions, of 
their Proviſions, Xi their Baggage, of their Servants, whilſt the cold ſhuts 
them up in their Houſes, and Pompey thinks 7 am ſpending the Winter in the 
City in the pomps of the Conſulate, and in Sacrifices, Tour ſelves know how 
much ſudden jak are advantageous in War, 7 will perform a brave ex- 
ploit only by going before, 'ordering things neceſſqry, and preparing a ſecure re- 
treat for thoſe are to follow us. Tcould heartily wiſh you were already on hoard, 
that the time Twaſte tn talking might be ſpent in ſailing ; 0 great an earneſt- 
neſs Thave to let Porapey ſee me whilſt he thinks 1 am amuſing my ſelf in exer- 
cifing the Conſulate inthe City. Though 1 am-ſure of your good will, yet T ex- 
pett your anſwer, | 


'  Allthe Soldiers 5jyed out he ſhould lead them whither he pleaſed : as 
ſoon as he defcended trom the place whence he had ſpoke to them, he cauſed 
five Legions and fix hundred choſen Horſe to march towards the Sea, who 

beingembarqued, rode at Anchor, becauſe of a Storm that happened, as 

is uſual in the Month of December. The contrary Winds ( do what they 
could ) ſtayed them till the firit day of the following year, when two Le- 
gions more coming to Ceſar, he cauſed them to emberk on the Ships of Bur- 
then ; for he had left thoſe fewlong Ships he had for the Guard of Sicily 
and Sardinia, They then ſet fail all together ; and the whole Fleet being 
carried by the Storm tothe Ceraunian Rocks, there landed them, and went 
unmediately back to fetch the reſt of the Army. Ceſar with thoſe he had 
marched towards Orca, but becauſe the ways were tough andnarrow he 
was often forced to file off; fo that had there been any ſuſpicion of his 
March, it might eaſily have beerf prevented, becauſe of the cragginels of 
the ways. Atlength having about break of day with much labour got to- 
getherall his Army, he preſented himſelf before the City, where he that 
commanded, by conſent of the Inhabitants, who thought it not convenient 
to ſhut the Gates agpigt a Roman Conſul, brought him the Keys, and af- 
terwardscontinued.on his Patty in the ſame Quality of Governour of that 
place. LZucretins aud Minutius who were on the other fide of Orica with 
eighteen long Ships.to guard the Ships of Butthen which carried Cornto 
Pompey, hearing of this Surrender, ſunk the Ships and. Cornto the bottom, 
and fled to Dyrrachium. From Orica Ceſar haſtened to Apollonia, where the 
Inhabitants having opened the Gates, 7iberius the Governour left the 
City. 


Ceſar after theſe fortunate Beginnings, drew together his Forces, and let 
them. know how by the means of his diligence and the favour of Fortune he 
had ſurmounted the Difficulties of the Seafon, croſſed a great Extent of Sea, 
with Ships, taken Orica and Apollonia without fighting, and already (as he 
| hadforetold) gained from the Enemy what things they wanted, even before 
Pompey -had.knowledge of it. But if now we can, faid he, make our ſelves 
Maſters of Dyrrachium, where Pompey's Magazines both of Munition and 
Proviſion are, all that he with ſo = Coſt and Pains has been ſtoring up toge- 
ther will become your Recompence. Having ſaid theſe words, he went right 
to the City, continuing his March Night and Day by long and difficult 

Ways. 
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ways: © Pompey receiving advice hereof, advances from Macedonia to pre. 
venthim, cauſing all along as he paſled, trees to be cut down, Bri ges 
broken, and all Proviſions to be burnt, to retard Ce/ar's. March if he ſhould 
come that way ; for he thought (as indeed it was true) the preſerving 
of his Stores was of no {mall importance. The Soldiers of both Armies 
were [o eager to gain Dyrrachium firſt, that if in any place they ſaw at a 
diſtance either the duſt raiſed by their Fellows, or Fire, or Smoak, they 
preſently imagined it was the Enemy, and run as if they had'been to run a 
race; they gave themſelves neither time to eat, nor to ſleep, but with 
Shouts and Hollas- encouraged one another, preſſing their companions for. 
ward to follow the Guides, which inthe night carried Torches before them, 
and which ſometimes cauſed great tumults, and as often Allarms as if the 
Enemy had been upon them; ſome quite tired threw away their Bags 
gage, and others private #5 a5 wy out of the Body, ſtopped in the 
Valleys to take a little repoſe which they ſtood in need of, and preferred be. 
fore the fear or danger they might be in of their Enemies. Yet in the end 
of this Contention between the two Parties, , Pompey got firſt to Dyrrachinm, 
and 'encamped near the Walls, he ſent preſently his Fleet to Orica, which 
returned under his obedience, and after cauſed the Sea to be guarded with 
more diligence thaii before. Ceſar pitched his Camp direttly againft him, 
on the other ſide of the River ora, which parted the two Armies, , where 
yet there happetied ſome Horſe Skirmiſhes, now one Party and then ano- 
ther paſſing the River, but neither would engage with all their Forces, be- 
cauſe Pompey thought good firſt to exerciſe his Forces that were newly le- 
vyed, and Ceſar expected thoſe that were to come from. Brundufiuns; He 
thought if they ſtayed till Spring, and then ſhould come over with Ships 
of Burthen (and he had no other) they could no way be ſecured, Pompey 
having ſuch a number of Galleys to defend the paſſage ; but if they em: 
barqued during'Winter, they might lip by their Enemies, who now lay 
harboured inthe T{lands, or if they were. gngaged, might open themſelves 
a paſſage by the violence” of the Winds, and the Bulk of their Veſlels, 
wherefore he did all he could to haſten their coming. 


And therefore out of impatience that the. reſt of his Army came not 
from Brunduſium, he reſolved himſelf to go privately over, thinking they 
would ſooner follow him than any other ; wherefore without diſcovering 
hisdefign to any one, he ſent three of his Slaves to a River not above twelve 
Furlongs diſtant, to ſecure ſome very light Boat, arid a good Pilot, as if 
he had an intention to ſend him upen ſome defign, and feigning himſelf” ill, 
roſe from Table where he deſired his Friends to continue, and taking the 
habit of a private man, mounting his Chariot, came to the Boat as Ceſar's 
Meſſenger. He had given orders to his Slaves to command the Manners 
what they had to do, whilſt he kept himſelf concealed under coverlids and 
the darkneſs of the night. Though the wind were contrary, and very ra- 
ging, the. Slaves made the Pilot put off, bidding him be of courage, and 
make uſe of his time to eſcape the Enemy, who were not far from them, 
they laboured ſo hard, that by force of Oars they got the Mouth of theRt- 
ver, where the Waves of the Sea beating againſt the ſtream of the River, 
the Pilot (who on the other ſide was afraid of falling into the Enemies 
hands ) did all was poſſible for man to do, till ſeeing they gained nothing, 
and the Seamen not able to pull any longer he left the Helm. Then the 
Conſul diſcovering his Head, cryed out, Courage, Pilot, fear no ſtorm, for 


thou carrieft Czlar and his fortune. Whereupon the Pilot and his os - 
{ton1[Nec 
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Roniſhed at theſe words, redoubling their force paſſed the Mouth of the 


River, got out to Sea; but becauſe the Winds and the Waves ſtill drove 
them towards the Lee ſhore in ſpite of all their endeavours, and day 
approaching, the Mariners fearing to be diſcovered by the Enemy, Ceſar 
angry at fortune that envyed him, ſuffered the Pilate to regain the River, 
and the Boat preſently running afore the. Wind, came to the place from 
whence they ſet out: Ceſar's Friends admired at his boldneſs ; others 
blamed him for having done an attion more proper for a private Soldier 
than a General; and he ſeeing his deſign had not ſucceeded, and that it was 
impoſſible for him to paſs over without being known, ſent Poſthumins in his 

ce. He firſt had charge to tell Gabinus that he ſhould preſently em- 

rk the Army, and bring it to him, and if he refuſed, then to addreſs 
himſelf to Anthony, and at laſt to Calenus, and if none of theſe three had 
ſpirit enough to execute theſe orders, he had a Letter for the Army in gene- 
ral, by which the Soldiers were exhorted to come over and follow Poſt- 
humins, landing at any place they could, without regarding the Ships ; tor 
he had more need of Men than Ships, ſo much confidence had he in for- 
tune, indeed more than in prudence. 

Pompey then judging he ought no' longer to delay, drew out his Arm 
in Battaſia and RES toadyance againſt Cz/ar ; but two of his Sol- 
diers being entred into the River to found the Ford, and one of C2/ar's Men 
having ſlain them both, he took this as anill preſage, and led back his 
Forces into the Camp, though many lamented the loſs of fo fair an occa- 
ſion. As for the Forcesat Brunduſium, Gabinixs refuſing to follow the or- 
ders brought by Poſthumins, with all that would follow him, went the way 
of Nhyria by Land, taking ſuch.long Marches, that his Men being quite 
tired, the Inhabitants of the Country cut them all in pieces, for which 
Ceſar could not yet be revenged, being engaged inaffairs of more impor- 
tance. Anthony A away the reſt, and having the Wind right aft; 
_ in ſight of po/lonia with a merry Gale; but about Noon the Wind 

ginning to ſlacken, they were diſcovered by twenty of Powpey's Galleys, 
who made up towards them, they were fearful leſt the Stems of the long 
Ships running on beard them ſhould pierce through and fink them ; how- 
ever, they were pre ring to fight, every Man laying hold of his Sling, his 
Javelin, or Arms gr the like fature : when on a ſudden there ſprung up a 
freſher gale than the former ; ſo that 4zthoxy ſetting his low Sails, went 
ſpooning away before, whilſtthe others not able to bear Sail, were toſſed 
too and fro, where the Winds and Waves pleaſed, and at length driven in- 
to the Narrows, and caſt upon Lee ſhores where there were neither Port 
nor Harbour. Thus Anthony ſafely recovered the Port of \ympheum 
without loſing more than rwo Ships, which unfortunately running upon 
the Flats were taken by the Enemies. Ceſar having now with him all his 
Forces as well as Pompey, they pitched their Camps inſight of each other, 
upon eminencies where each entrenched themſelves, raiſing out Forts, 
which were often attacqued by one Party and the other, one General ſtill 
ſtriving to block up the others Army, and cut them off from Proviſions, 
fo that there happened many Skirmiſhes. In this new mode of making 
War, as Ceſar's Men one day proved the weaker in a Fort aſſailed by the 
Enemy, a Centurion called Scevs, famous before for mariy gallant ations, 
being wounded- in an eye, leaped from the Rampart, and making a ſign 
withbis hand for ſilence, as if he had ſomething to ſay, he called to one of 
the Centurions of the contrary Party, a Man of Reputation, to when by 
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ſaid, Save the life of one of thy own quality, ſave the life of thy Friend' (cy 
ſome body tolead = ; the ls om nk as I am. dc =o 
diers ſtepping in to receive him as a Runaway, he ſlew one before he ſy- 
Y ſpeed KL deceit, and knocked the other down. He did this aQtion out of 
pure deſpair he was in of being able to detend the placez but ir ſucceeded 
better than he imagined , for this happy ſucceſs ſo raiſed the courage of his 
Companions, that they repulſed Ly Enemy, and remained Maſters of the 
Fort. Minutius who commanded had a great {hare in the Glory as well as 
in the danger of this Aſſault; for *ris ſaid his Buckler was ſix and twen 
times pierced through, and he was wounded in the eyeas well as Seevs 7 
C2ſar honoured them both with many Military Recompences. Mean time, 
he had formed intelligence in Dyrrachium, and upon hopes the place would 
be delivered to him, he came witha {mall company to the Gate which is 
near the Temple of Diaz ; but his deſign being diſcovered, came off again 
without doing any thing. The ſame Winter Scipio, Father-in-law to Por- 
pey, bringing him another Army out of ria, was ſet upon in Macedoy by 
C. Calvifius, whom he defeated, and ſlew him a whole Legion, fourſcore 
Soldiers only eſcaping. There came now no more Proviſions to' Ceſar by 
Sea, Pompey being the ſtronger, wherefore the Soldiers were forced to 
make Bread of a certain kind of Herbs, pieces of which being by ſame 
Runaways brought to Pompey, thinking it would be to him a joytul prelent ; 
inſtead of rejoycing at it, hat ſort of Beaſts, ſaid he, have we to deal 
with ? Ceſar now pinched with neceſſity drew together his Forces, reſoly. 
wg toengage Pompey whether he. would or no ; but Pompey being now poſ. 
ſelſed of ſeveral good Forts, kept cloſe in his Trenches, which ſo much 
troubled Ceſar, that he undertook a work almoſt impoſſible, and ſcarcely 
credible, which was to incloſe all the Forts Pompey had,with a Trench drawn 
from the Sea, judging that though hus defign took not effect, he ſhould 
gain the reputation of a-man capable of great things ; for this Trench muft 
have been * twelve hundred Furlongs inlength. Pompey on his part drew 
* 4 bindre4 Lines and Trenches direCtly oppoſite to Ce/ar's Works : thus one eluded the 
5.7/9 Enterpriſes of the other. : 
XY At length there happened a great Fight between them, wherein Pompey 
bravely repulſing Ceſar's Men, and having put them to flight, purſued them 
to their very Camp. Many Colours they took, and had taken the Eagleof 
a Legion, if the Standard-bearer who carrietl it had not thrown it with all 
his torce into the Trenches, that he might preſerve it for Czſar , for the 
Roman Sokdiery have a great reſpeCt for their Standards : Ceſar with other 
Companies came to the relief of thoſe that fled, but ſo terrified were theſe 
too, that as ſoonas they beheld Pompey at a diſtance, though they were near 
"the Camp, it was not poſſible for Czſar to ſtop them, norto make them go 
inagain, nor ſo much as to hearken to him, the Soldiers fled away in dil- 
order without ſhame, without reaſon, or without any thing to oblige them 
toit: Cz/ar might well runup and down, and with reproaches ſhew them, 
that Pompey was yeta great way off, This hindred them not from throw- 
ing down their Arms, and flying, or elſe ſtanding ſtill ſilent and immove- 
able, fixing their eyes upon the ground with ſhame and confuſion, fo great 
was that panick fear had poſſefſed them. There was an Enſign who, as 
his General would have ſtopped him, preſented him the point of his Jave- 
lin, but he was upon the ſpot puniſhed by the Guardsas he deſerved. Thoſe 
who eſcaped into the Camp were ſo caſt down, that they kept no Guard at 
the Gates, norlined the Rampire, but the Trenches were left without ra 
to defend them. All men believed that Pompey might have thrown himſel 
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”"__ the'Camp with the Flyers;- and ſo have made amend bf the War; if 


Zabieniss, ( for God would -have it ſo) had not per{waded him rather its 
urſue thoſe he had routed, then march up tothe Trenches, him thercfore 
e believed, whether it were that he was not in ſuch haſte asto make an 

end of all at once, or that 4eeing the Camp defenceleſs, he feared ſome 

Ambulcade, or elſe being vicetious, ſcorn'dthar little advantage. ' Going 

therefore to charge thoſe were ſtill abroad, he made yet a great Slatighter; 

ſo that in two Engagements in one day he gained twenty eight Colours, 
and-twice loſt ticopportimity of ruining his Enemy beyonl redreſs. And 

Ceſar himſelf ſtuck not to ſay: that that day the War had beenended,: had 

his Bnemy known how tomakeuſe of his Victory. *_ © 27 


Pompey after this glorious Succeſs, wrote largely of it to the Kings and 
Commonalties ; and conceived hopes that ina ſhort time Ce/ar's Army,' ei- 
ther oppreſſed by Famine or terrified with this Diſgrace, would yield them- 
ſelvesro him ; eſpecially the Tribunes, fearful of being-puniſhed for a fault 
they knew themſelves guilt#of. But they and all the Soldiers touched with 
Repentance as by Divine Inſpiration, -contefſed themſelves Criminals:; and 
afMiQed themſelves the more, that their: General ſpoke kindly to them, 'and 

ranted them Pardon before they. asked it :- They would: not forgive them: 
elves; but with a wonderful Change; deſired, as a Puniſhment of their 
Fault, they might-be decimated, according to the cuſtom. of their Ance- 
ſtors ; but he would by no means admitit z which encreaſed their ſhame 
the more, that they ſhould be-guilty of ſuch Cowardize in prejudice of the 
beſt Man of the World, and who moſt deſerved their Faith and theis Ser- 
vices. They beſought him that at leaſt he would puniſh the Enfigns, who 
had been the Cauſe of this Rout ; for in flying they had'only followed their 
Colours : and ſeeing Ceſar could not reſolve to do that; 'but with much ado 
would conſent to the Puniſhment of a few,. his Moderation begot in the 
minds of the Soldiers a General Joy. They began all with one voice tocry 
out that he ſhould lead them againſt the Enemy, that by gaining a new Vt- 
Qtory they might wipe away their Infamy ; and in the ſight of their Gene- 
ral they ſwore by whole Companies one to the other, never to return fronx 
the Fight but Vitorious. Wherefore his Friends adviſed him to take the 
Army at their Words, and make tryal of them upon this height of Repen- 
tance, before their Zeal grew cooler : But he anfwered them before all 
the Multitude, that he would chuſe a time more proper to ſhew them the 
Enemy ; exhorting them then to remember the good Will they now pro- 
teſted : and in private he told his Confidents, that it was convenient to let 
that fear, which fo late a loſs had imprinted, be worn 'a little out of the 
minds of the Soldiery ; and by temporizing, let the fiercenefs of his Ene- 
mies, heightned by their late ViQtory, be likewiſe a little cooled. He con- 
feſſed withal he had committed a great fault in coming to encamp ſo near 
Dyrrachium, where Pompey had all things in abundance ; whereas if he had 
drawn himſelf farther off, they might have. met with equal Difficulties. 
After having diſcourſed in this manner, he came-to Apollonia, and from 
thence privately by Night took his March towards 7heſſaly ; and on the 
way, coming to a little City called Gomphes, that refuſed to open their 
Gates, he took it by Storm, and gave the Plunder to his Soldiers ; who ha- 


ving longendured Scartity, fed now beyond meaſure, and filled themlelves , 


with Wine ; eſpecially the * Almains, whole Drunkenneſs made them ridi- 
eulous toal! the reſt : Sorhat here again in all appearance,” Pompey loſt a 
fair occaſion of Vitory by not purſuing an Romy he deſpiſed ; but lying 
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Rill, whilſt in ſeven days March he gotinto- 7heſſaly,' and encamped near 
Pharſalia. 1t is reported thete happened at Gomphes a thing very memo: 
rable, thatin an Apothecary'sShop there were found twenty Old Men, all 
People of Quality, lying groveling uponthie Ground, with Caps by them, 
in the poſtureof Drunken Men, dead without any Wound ; and another 
fittiog) in a Chair, who, aCting the Phyſitian, had preſented the Cups to 
the reſt. | | 


After Ce/ar's Departure, P held a Council of tus Friends , where 
Aﬀranins Advice was, that he ſhould employ the Sea-Forces, in which 
they were the ſtronger, to purſue Ceſar row flying and neceſſitous, and tg 
incommode him what they could, whilſt Pompey with the Land-Army paſt 
ſpecdily into Zaly, which favoured their Party, and where the other had 
no Forces ; and placing good Garriſons both in Gaul and Spain without tir. 
ring from home, ſeatle the Seat of the War in the Capital City of the King- 
dom. ,: But this Advice, though perfeCtly good, was not followed ;-they 
chole/ rather to believe thoſe maintained tht Ce/zr's Army would fooh 
by Famine be forced to yield to them ;- or if that happened not, -yet- after 
the Succeſs of Dirrachium, it was no great Task to give PerfeCtion to that 
ViQuory ; that beſides, it would be a ſhame to let C2/ar fly without purſu- 


ing him, or to let- it be faid that the Vanquiſhed and the Vanquiſher fled 


each their ſeveral ways. Pompey therefore moved by theſe Arguments, but 
principally out of Conſideration of the Eaſtern Nation, and of Zagins Sci- 
2/0, leſt any diſgrace ſhould happen to him in Mucedon; and beſides this, 
aſſuring himſelf upon the Alacrity of his Soldiers, who ardently defired to 
fight, tollowed Cefer : And as well as he encamped near Pharſalia, at a- 
bout thirty Furlongs diſtance from him, Proviſions were brought to hin 
from all Parts; for he had before fortifyed the Paſſages, the Havens aud 
the Forts; ſo that he had continual Supplies by Land, and every Wind 
brought him ſomeby Sea. But Cz/ar had no more than what he daily with 
much difficulty ſent out to forage for ; yet, for all that, none of his Men 
forſook him : On the contrary, as if they had been animated by ſome Di- 
vine Sptrit, they teſtifyed an incredible carneſtneſs to fight. They conſide- 
red that being all Veterans, trained to War for ten Years together, and ha- 
ving to deal only with Raw Soldiers, they ſhould prove the ſtronger ; but 
if the War were ſpun out in length, and they forced to labour in Trenches 
and other Works, Age already growing upon them, the conſuming more 
time would be to their diſadvantage : Wherefore they deſired no longer de- 
lay ; thinking it better to try the Fortune of Arms, than to fight longer a- 
inſt Hunger and Famine. On the other fide, Pompey, who knew all theſe 
things, judged there might be danger in coming to an Engagement, and 
committing himſelf to the hazard of a Battel with experienced Men, whom 
Deſpair had made capable of attempting any thing ; and who were beſides 
commanded by Ceſar, the moſt fortunate General of the World : But that 
he might more ſecurely and with more facility defeat them, ftreitned as 
they were, and already weakned with want of all things, the Coun 
where they lay not being over fertile, and they having no Sea-Port, nor fo 
much as a Ship to eſcape in : He therefore reſolved, and ſurely with a great 
deal of Prudence, not to fight ; but vanquiſh his half-ſtarved Enemies by 
ſtarving them more. But having with him a great number of Senators of 
the ſame Quality with himſelf, the Choice of all the Roman Knights, and 
many Kings and Potentates, ' they all exhorted himto give Battel ; ſome out 


of Ignorance, others having in their Heads the Victory at Dirrachinm, 0- 
thers 
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thers relying upon the great number of their Forces; in which they had the 


advantage; and {ome, who, weary of the War, choſe rather to hazard 


ViQtory at one putlh, than attend it from good Condudt. They fhewed 
him Ce/ar provoking hm to fight, and always drawn out in Batrel. But he 
turned that Example againſt themſelves ; and told them, C2/ar did that, be- 
ingforced to it by Famine, and that he ought the rather to lie quiet, the more 
Ceſar was (treitned for want of Proviſions. 


And yetat laſt, ſeeing all the Army, puffed up with the laſt Vitory, de- 
fired to fight ; and that many Perſons of Quality reproached him that he 
loved to command, and that he ſpun out the War with deſign to maintain 
himſelf ſo much the longer above ſo many People his Equals ; that theycal- 
led him King and 4-amemron, becaule Azamemnon had likewiſe comman- 
ded Kings during the War ; he was conſtrained to forego the Reſolution he 
had taken. And now Fortune, which had not been ovyer-favourable to him 
in many other Accidents of this War, forſook him quite. He grew fainter 
and {lower than ordinarily he uſed to be ; and prepared for this Fight much 
againſt his Will, to his Ruin, and the Loſs of thoſe who counſelled him to it. 
C2ſar had that Night ſent out two Legions togo fetch in Corn ; for praiſing 


Pompey for temporizing, and believing he would continue to do ſa, he en- 


deavoured nothing more than the bringing Proviſions tohis Camp from all 
fides: But when he had a little notice that his Enemy was diſpoled to give 
Battel, he was very joyful, conjecturing him forced toit by the head-ſtrong 
humour of his Soldiers ; and cauſing thoſe two Legions ſent out for Forrage, 
ſpeedily. to return, he gave all his Men Order to be in a readineſs : About 
Midnight he ſacrificed to Mars and Venus his Mother (for it is faid, that the 
Famuly of the Z:# had their Original as well as Name from Zulzs, Son to 
e/Eneas) and withal, made a Vow to build a Temple inthe City in Honour 
of that Goddeſs. After the Sacrifice, there having pram a ſtream of 
Lightning, which extended it ſelf from Cz/ar's Camp over that of Pompey's : 
Thoſe of this Party promiſed themſfelyes a bright and glorious Victory ; but 
Ceſar interpreted it to his advantage laying, he was going with one blow 
to extinguiſh all the Glory and Power of Pompey. As Pompey ſacrificed the 
ſame Night, the Viftims eſcaping, could not be retaken, a Swarm of Bees 
came and ſet upon the Altars : There was raiſed a little before Day in Pom- 
pe&y's Army a Panick Terror z which yet himſelf going from Qyarter to 
Quarter, appeaſed, andatter ſlept ſoundly ; and when his Friends waked 
him, told them, he dreamed he was dedicating a Temple in the City to Ze- 
us the Victorious : His Familiars and his Soldiers, who had heard nothing 
of Ceſar's Vow, rejoyced mightily at it, they believed the Advantage cer- 
tainly theirs, and began to deſpiſe the Enemy, and do things more by im- 
—_ of Paſſion than Reaſon , in ſo much, that ſome crowned their Tents 
with Laurel, which is the Token of ViEtory, and made their Slaves pre- 
pare Magnificent Feaſts: Nay, ſome there were who diſputed among them- 
ſelves for Ce/ar's High Prieſthood. Pompey, who had great experience in 
what related to War, had an averſion forall theſe things ; but he let not his 
Anger break forth, for it would have been a trouble to him, neither did he 
now think it ſecure to reprove People who loved rather to command than 
obey, and who by-their Importunity had forced him to aCtagainſthis Judg- 
merit. So ſtupityed was now this Great Man, who had ever before been 
ſo happy ; whether he were troubled that his Counſel was lighted, bein 
ſo perfeCtly good, and that he was conſtrained to hazard the ſafety of fo 
many Men, together with his own Glory, _-_ never yet had any hikeit ; 
& 81 2 or 
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or whether his Genus f apuarrey- him his ap ing Misfortune, appa- 
kdhim, beingjaft ar the point of loſing m one moment great and ſublime, 
an Authority. However, at length having faid to his Friends, that who- 
ever gained the Vitory that day, would berhe Cormmencement of infinite 
Calamities to theRoman People; he began. to draw up his Army in Bartel : 
from:whence ſome making reflexion on thefe words which h on a fuddain hear 
eſcaped him, have believed that.if he tad'been Vitorious, he would have 
2; bimſelf Maſter of the Commonwealth. 


Now, to give-aw Account: of the number of the Forces on both Parrs, 
without having recourfe'to thar 'Multicude of Authors, who fo ill agree in 
this Point, I will follow ctheigraveſtof the Romans ; who report exattly the 
number of the tcalians, a5 the principal Force of the Army, and make little 
mention of the:Auxitiavies, wv indeed they had bur little conſideration 
of. | Ceſar had about two'and' twenty thoufand Men, of whom abour a 
thouſand were Hotfe ; and Pompey had half as many more, of whom a- 
bout ſeven thoufand were Horfe: So that moſt credible Authors fay, that 
there were abour ſeventy thouſand Italians in both Armies ; thoſs who are 
moſt modeſt fay, {nay thouſand ,-and thoſe who are boldeft, four hundred 
thoufind ; of whom fome fay-Pompeys-made more than half, others thar 
C2/ar's were but ohe third ;.,$0 difficult it is, exaQtly to know the truth. Bur 
however it were;- both the one and the other Party placed their chief Rely- 
ance 6n thoſe of that Natigh : Not but that Ceſar had good Auxiliary For- 
ces ;- he had Frexich Cavalry, and a great number of Tranſalpine Gauls, and 
Grecian Light Armed Foot bf the Acarnanians, Etolians and Dolopes. But 
Pompey had a great multitude of all the Oriental Nations, as well Horſe as 
Foot ; out of Greece, the Lacedemonians with their Kings, the other Pelo- 

fiatis ahd Beeotians;and even the Athenians came to this War. Though 

oth Parties had cauſed it to be proclaimed by the publick Cryer, that all 
Perſons were forbid touching them, being Prieſts to Ceres, the Inventor of 
Laws ; yet would they come to'bear Arms, that they might have the Ho- 
nour to fight for the Roman Empire. . After the Greeks, came Troops of 
althoft all Nations lying upon the Sea-Coaſts of the Zevant Seas ; from 
Thrace,” ftorthe Helleſpont,. from Bithynia, Phrygia, Jonia, Lydia, Pamphi- 
lia, Piſidia, Paphlagonia, Cilicia, Syria, Phenicia, Fudea, Arabia, Cyproc, 
Rhodes , with Slingers from Cree, and all the other Iſles. There were like- 
wiſe Kings and Sovereigns with their Forces : Dezotarus, Tetrarch of Gal- 
lozrecia ; and Ariarathes, King of Cappadotia'; 7axiles lead the Armenians 
from this ſide the Euphrates , and Megabates, Lieutenant of King Artabaſus, 
thoſe from beyond that River ; beſides ſeveral little Sovereigns that brought 
what Forces they had. They fay likewiſe, that Cleopatra and her Brother, 
yet a Child, ſent fixry Gallies ; whoſe Forces were not at the Fight no more 
than thoſe of the reſt of the Fleet, who lay doing nothing at Corcyra, And 
moſt certain it is that Pompey was not ſo prudent as he ought to have been, 
in not making good uſe of his Naval Forces ; in which he was fo ſtrong, that 
he might always have hindred the bringing from any place Proviſions to his 
Enemy ; but chuling rather to fight on Land againſt Men hardened to La- 
bour, and accuſtomed to Victory : But it is apparent that the Viftory at 
Dyrrachizum made him flacken his Care, and that nothing could have been 
more advantageous to Ceſzr than that loſs ; for Pompey's Soldiers, grown 
proud with that Succels, would no longer obey ; and marched againſt their 
Enemies hand over head. But decreed it was, he ſhould commit this fault, 
to give Birth to that Empire which extends it ſelf ſo far over the Natians of 


the Earth. The 
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endeavoured. to, eacuurage their Men, : And Pompey ſpoke. to his: in; this: 


The Qration of Pompey. 


7 Jeugth, Soldzexs, you. are put-iA 4 poſture to fight, rather by. contmans 
ding me, thamdoing what 1 command : For whereas I was reſolved todes 
troy Cxelar by tenoparizang, you would needs fight him. Singe you, therefore, 
are the Enaitors of this Battel, and the Arbiters of it, ſhew what you are to 
thoſe Enemjes you ſo far ſurpaſs in number : Deſpiſe them as young and vigorous 
Conguerors ſhould the Fanquijhed, ſarcharged mith Age and tired with Zabour. 
Beſides, your advantage over them lies not ouly in your Preparations and Forces, 
but in the Teftimozy of your oan:Canſciences, and in che Puſtice'of your Cauſe 3 
fixce we fight for Liberty, for aur Country, for the Laws, for Glory, for ſo' maxy 
Senators, and famany Raman Knights, againſt a Man nho aims at Dorsinion 
his Thefts and Robbheries. Zet us goon then in good hopes whither your Cour 
leads you, and rewenber the Day: of Dyrrachium, when we put to flight the 
fame Euemy ; aud what a great amber of Colours you in oze day brouaht away 
Jour Prize. | 


Cefar, inlike manner, encouraged his Meg in words to this purpoſe. 
'Fhe Oration of Ceſar. 


Fee moſt difficu!t part of our Lebours is now at an end, Fellow Soldiers, we 
are no more to fi1ht with Hunger and Want, we have now only Men to 
deat with ; aud this day will put an endtoall, provided you do but remember the 
promiſe you made me at Dyrrachium, and inwhat manner you ſwore to one ano- 
ther in my preſence, never to return from the Fight without Viitory, Theſe are 
the Men we are come to ſeek from as far as the Pillars of Hercules ; thoſe who 
durft not ſtand us, but fled before ns out of Italy ; theſe, who, after we had fought 
ten Tears together for the Glory of aur Country, after that we had gained a multi- 
tude of Victories, and added to the Roman Fmpire four hundred Nations its 
——_ Gaul and Brittany ; would have deprived us of the Honours due to us, of 
the Triumphs and other Recompences our Services merited. Jn a word, theſe 
whom T could never move, neither by the Fuſtice of my Right, nor by the Favours 
T have done them ,, for you know how many of them 7 have ſet free without doing 
them the leaſt injury, in hopes they would do things reaſonable for me. Remems- 
ber then their Injuſtice , and if ever you did belteve I had any kindnefi or good 
will for you, if you have ever experienced my Liberality or received my Zargeſſes, 
let this Day's Actions make good your Acknowledgments. Tt is no hard matter 
for Old Soldiers to overcome Hot-headed Touns fters, unskilled in the Myſtery ; 
and who like Children, come to the buſineſs in diſorder, and deſpiſing their Gene- 
ral : for 1 am certainly aſſured he himſelf leads them trembling, and ſore againſt 
his mind to this Battel , for (ceing his Fortune grow old, he is himſelf grown 
fothful and ſtupid, and does not ſo much coxmmand as obey the Command , _ 
itherts 
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Hitherto T have yet ſpoke to you only concerning the Italians ;, for the Stranzers 
T would not have you trouble your ſelves; nor account them for any thing "x be 
whnld'T have you goto charge the Slaves of Syria, Lydia and Phrygia,” only bory 
for Flight and Servitude : Tknow it certainly, and you ſhall ſee it, that Pom. 
pey will not give them any place in his Battel. Engage therefore only the Trali- 
ans ; and if the Strangers come. to run after, you like Dogs, when you have routed 
the talians, ſpare them as your Allies ; bit put all the Strangers to the Sword, to 
ſtrike a terror in others. But firſt of all, to perſwade me that you remember your 
promiſe, and that you deſire to die or overcome, as you go out of the Camp 7 com- 

nd-y0u, that your ſelves pull up the Paliſſade, and fill up the Trench, that we 
mayhave no hopes left but in Fittory : And that the Enemies ſeeing we have no 


mate a Camp, may wnderftand that of neceſſity we muſt ladge in theirs. 


After having thus ſpoke to his Soldiers, he left two: thouſand of. the old- 
eſt for Guard of the Baftgage ;..and the reſt, as theygune out of the Camp, 
pulled up the.Palliſade and filled up the Ditch with as little noiſe as __ 
be : Which being told to Pompey by forme who thought they . prepared 
themſelves for Flight-;: he knowing their Confidence, hogs to thathe 
muſt fight againſthfierce Beaſts, whom he might have ted by Famine , 
which 1s the only way to reduce Beaſts. But now there was no going back; 
for as the Proverblays, Zhe {Knife was at his Throat. Wherefore, leaving 
four thouſand Legionary Soldiers for the Guard of the Camp, he cauſed 
the reſt to march in Battalia between Phar/alia and the River Eripens ; 
where Ceſar planted himſelf direQtly oppoſite to him : So that the Front of 
both Battels was compoſed of the Legions, 1n three Bodies, at ſome diſtance 
one from the other ; whoſe Flanks were covered with two Wings of Horſe, 
among whom were mixed Archers and Slingers- The Legions, in whom 
both Parties placed their chief Hope, being ranged in this Order, they 
brought on the Strangers, more for Shew than Service. . Pompey had a great 
number of divers Languages, out of which he drew apartthe Macedonians, 
Peloponneſians, Beotians and Athenians, as more accuſtomed to keep their 
Ranks with filence, and placed them near his Legions , and for the others, 
Ceſar had conjeQtured he drew them into a Body apart, with Orders to en- 
yiron the Enemy as ſoonas the Battel was begun, and to do what they could 
tobreak in and plunder Cz/ar's Camp, whole Works he had ſeen thrown 
down. Scipio, Father in Law to Pompey, was in the middle of the Battel, 
L. Domitius on the Left Wing, Zerntulus on the Right, and Afranius ſtayed 
for Guard of the Camp. ln Cz/ar's Army Sylls, Anthony and Cr. Domitius 
commanded ; and he, according to his caſtom, choſe his place at the Head 
of the Tenth Legion; Which the Enemies having obſerved, they oppoſed 
againſt him all t cir” beſt Horſe ; that being the {tronger in number, they 
might inzloſe him. C«/ar, on the contrary, knowing their deſign, drew 
oft a Body of three thouſand Men of the beſt of his Foot to releive him upon 
occaſion ; and commanded, that as ſoon as they ſaw the Enemy come to in- - 
veſt him, they ſhould charge them. with their Piles, aiming chiefly at the 
Face, for young and unexperienced People who put value on their Beauty, 
would be fearful to receive any Wound might render them deformed. And 
now the Generals went through the Ranks to give neceſſary Orders, exhar- 
ting them to ſhew their Courage, and giving them the Word for that dz / - 
which on Ce/ar's ſide was, Venus the Y+Forious ; and on Pompey's, Hercules 
the Invincible. Thus ſtanding in Battalia, they for a long time kept filence 


on both ſides ; each Parry keeping his Ground, and expeQiing when a 
other 
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other ſhould begin the Fight. For they were'moved with Compaſſion to. 
greateſt number ot Forces that had ever before been ſeen together of 
the Italian Nation, and all Choſen Men, about to expoſe themſelves to the 
Hazard and Uncerrainty of a Battel, for the Intereſt and Paſſion of two Ro- 
mans, Envious of each other : Andas the Danger approached; the Ambiti- 
on wherewith they had hitherto been blinded, began tore, and give place 
way the furious gn of 

greatnels and the Cauſe of the Diſgrace whereiri 


ſee the 


to Fear. Reaſon having chaſed a 
elentto them the 


Glory, began 


hey might fall. Thattwo Mendiſputed for the: Preheminence with con- 
tempt of their Lives, and yet neither could promile to himſelf the living 


the meaneſ 


Degree, unleſs he got the Vitory : And that for their Diffe- 


rence ſuch numbers of brave Men. were about to hazard their utter Deſtru- 


Rio, 


It came likewiſe into their Minds, that having fo lately been Friends 


and Allies, and endeavoured to render each other mutual Service for the 


Support of their Grandeur, they ſhould now draw Swords one againſt ano-. 
ther, and oblige to be Followers in their criminal Paſſion ſo many Generals 
and Officers, among whom nothmg but Concord: ought to have been main-- 
rained, being of the ſame City, and ſome of them Brethren ; for ſo they 
ving engaged themſelves unawares, as ui two different Parties of 


were, 


ha 


ſo many thoutind 


Succeſs whereof was ſo doubtful. Some 


tears. 


Men of the ſame Nation, many extraordinary things muſt 
neceſfarily happen. Thus the two Generals making theſe refletions, were 
touched with remorſe ; and becauſe this Day was to make one'of them the: 
firſt or the laſt of all Men, they could not eafily reſolve to begjn a Fight, the 


report, that both of them ſhed 


; The Day was now well advanced, whilſt both Parties thus ſtood viewing, 
one another, and the Legions ſtood firm, without moving from their places z 
till Pompey perceiving that the Strangers, wearied with the delay, kept their 
Ranks but ill , fearing leſtby their Example the others might take theliber- 


ty to do the ſame betore the Battel began 


, commanded firſt to ſound the 


Charge ; which C2/ar on the other ſide immediately ſeconded. And now 
the Soldiers, heartned by the ſound of the Trumpets, and the preſence of 


their Officers ; who going through the Ranks, en 


edthem to do well, 


an to-march one againſt the other with an incredible Vehemence; yer 
with deep ſilence, like People who had often been upon the ſame Occaſions. 
When they came within a Dart”s Flight the Light-Armed Foot gave the firſt 


Diſcharge, and then the Horſe fell on z where after _—_ 
vidences of their Valour on both ſides, Pompey's had the A 


given great E- 
vantage, as be- 


ns more-numerous z and went about to inveſt the Tenth Legion. Where- 


upon Ceſar gave a Sign to his Reſerve us ee for that purpoſe 
which at an inftant they did, throwing the 


to advance, 


ir Piles at the Faces of the Horlſe- 


men $ who, not able to bear the Brunt of theſe deſperate Men, nor endure 
that they ſhould pierce their Cheeks and thruſt out their Eyes, fled away in 
diſorder : Which gave Opportunity to Czſar's Horſe, who before were fear- 
ful to be environed, to charge he 

haked, being deſerted by the Horſe- 
der to his Foot not to advance farther, nor to aſfzil the Enemy, nor tothrow 
any Pile ; but preſenting their Points to thoſe came at them, to fight ſtand- 
ing their Ground. Some have praiſed this way of fighting inverited by 
Pompey, as advantageous to thoſe that are like to be incloſed : But Ceſar dit- 
approves it in his Commentaries ; becauſe, in caſting the Pile the blow is 
more violent, and the motion gives life tothe Courage of the Soldier, whickt 


ey's Legions in Flank, where they lay 
men. Pompey adviſed of it, gave Or- 


grows 
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#r0Ws cold and faint by ſtanding ſtill ; beſides, thatir is more tafie t&' overs 


rurfi thoſe are only planted like Stakes, - which now-happened.; for after Ce: 
f#”*s Horle had charged apa the Flank, 'Pompey's Right bag. which la 

naked, and ftood ftill whilft they poured upon them at diftance whole 
Sh&wers of Darts: The tenth'Legion came up cloſe to them in Front ; and 
findivg them in Diſorder, "made them give Ground'; which was the begin. 


-nifig of the Victory. Inother places they fought with divers Succeſs, and 


every- where made a great Slaughter ; yet in'a Figtit of ſo many Legia ns 
woot Bare not heard the leaſt Cry, either of the Wounded, or of thoſe that; 
fl; fave only the laſt dying Gaſps and Groans of them who gave up the; 
Ghoft in the fame place where they had fought. "The: Strangers;:.SpeRa.. 

tors-of ſo many noble ARions, were'aſtoniſhed to-ſee- Soldiers-{o; reſolutely 
keep their Ranks ;- in ſo-rmmuch, that ſurprized with their height of Brayery, 
45 at a Miracle, they durſtinot ſomuchas attempt Cz/ar's Camp, defended: 
only by a few'Old People ;* but ſtood like'Stocks, -or Men that liad loft their 
Senſes. Butwhen' hy ſaw: Pompey's Right Wing, preſſed hard: by Cſar;: 
begin to recoil;yer-ſtill ightiogin the'ſpme. — ſet a, running all 
towards the Camp, crying out they had loſt the Day and after having pul-: 
Ted down andplugderedth&Tents of their own Party, fledevery Man'which 
way they beſt could. The noiſe of this Rout made the other Legions give: 
Ground, firſt it) good Order; and defending themſelves the beſt they might ;. 
but at laſt, 'cliarged home by the Enemy, who now found himſelf'the Riron- 
ger, they likewiſe betook themſelves: to: Flight. And now Ceſar, 'to-pre- 
veiit their Rallying, and to'make anend at'once, not'only of this Battel, but- 
of the whole War, didan Action of great Prudence in cauſing it to be pro» 
claimed throughout his whole Camp, that4hey ſhould ſpare the Citizen, 


arfuing the Variquiſhed,'bid them ſtay there.in ſafety: And the Proclamaty, 
on of thoſee Offers having paſſed from harid'to hand through both Armies, 
that Saying, Stay there in Safety, ſerved as a word to Pompey's Men, to miake/ 
themſelves be known ; arid that the eaſier, becaule-being all Italians, they: 
wore the ſame Habit, and ſpoke the ſame Language. Thus Cefar”s Soldi- 
ers, paſſing by their Country-men, fell upon the Strangers ; of whom they 
made a mighty Slaughter, they not being in any poſture of defence.” Pom- 
pey behalding his Men fly, loſt his Courage, retreating by little and little in- 
to his Camp ; and being entred his Tent, fat ſtill a great while without fay- 
nga word, like to 4jax Zelamon ; to whom, as'it isfaid, ſomething like this 
happened at the time of the Trojan War. But few of his Men returned in- 
to the Camp, becauſe it ing been'told them at-the time of the Defeat, 
that they ſhould ſtay there in ſafety ; and their Enemies having done them 
rio violence, they were diſperſed by Companies on one fide and on the 0- 
ther. Towards the Evening Ceſar going through all his Army, began to 
entreat the Soldiers not to think of any repoſe, till they had taken' Powpey's 
Camp; telling them, that if they ſuffered the Enemy to rally, they were 
only viQtorious for a day ; whereas by making themſelves Maſters of the 
Camp, they made their ViQtory perfe&, and gave the laſt Stroke to the 
Work. Wherefore, ſtretching out his hands like thoſe that ſupplicate, he 
beganhimſelf to advance that way before them all. Though they were ex- 
tremely tired, yet C2ſar's Diſcourſe and Authority gave them new ſtrength, 
beſides their preſent good Fortune, and the hopes they had to force the 
Trenches, which they thought a thing very important ; and there is no ſu- 
rer Remedy againſt Wearineſs than Hope : So they ſtormed the Palliſſade 
with ſcorn of thoſe that defended it. When Pompey was told of it,he at lergth 


broke 


| nnd to the Stranger to the'Sword ; for at the ſame time- the Vanquiſhers 
purſuing 
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broke his profound ©1lence with theſe words ; 4nd how ! Znto our very Camp. 
And preſently changing Habit, mounted on Horſe-back ; and accompanied 
by four of his Friends, rid all Night full Speed, and at Break of Day came 
to Lariſſa. Ceſar, as he had foretold when he was drawing out his Army, 
lodged'in Pomp:y's Camp, ſupp:d with Meat they had made ready for him, 
and the whole Army was feaſted at the Enemy's Charge. As for the Dead 
on both ſides, as well Romans as Allies, (for the number of the Strangers 
was ſo great it was hard to countthem ; beſides, none took the pains) C2ſar 
loſt thirty Centurion, and two hundred Legionary Soldiers ; or according 
to the Account of others, twelve hundred : And on Pomp:y's fide there dy- 
ed ten Senators, among whom was Z. Dowitius, who had been ſent into 
Gaul, Succeſſor to Ceſar ; and about forty Roman Knights of the beſt Fami- 
lies of the City ; for the Soldiery, thoſe who ſet down the greateſt number 
ſay fiveand twenty thouſand : But Aſfzius Pollio, one of Ceſar's Captains 
who commanded in this Battel, writes in his Commentaries, that there 
were not above {ix thouſand ſlain. Such was the ſucceſs of the famous Bat- 
tel of Pharſalia. Among thoſe who did beſt, they give the firſt place to 
Ceſar ; the ſecond place to the ſame Ceſar, with the Tenth Legion, by the 
Conſent of all the World ; and the third Honour is due to the Centurion 
Craſtians, whom Ceſar, as he went out of the Camp, having asked, what: 
hopes he had of the Battel ? replyed with a loud voice ; Ze will overcome, 
Cxlar ; and thou ſhalt this day praiſe me, either alive or dead. Andindeed, 
all the Army bare witneſs, that they had ſeen him run hike a Fury through 
the Battalions, and do Aftions almoſt incredible. His Body being found a- 
mong the Dead, Ceſar adorned it with Military Rewards ; and in that man- 
ner cauſed it to be be buried apart, witha Magnificent Tomb, near the com- 
mon Sepulture of others. & | | 


Pompey departing immediately from Zariſſa, came to the Sea'; and going 
firſt into a little Boat, met by chance with a Ship, and got to Mirylere : 
where taking with him Coyze/in, "and lading his Equipage upon four Gal- 
leys comme to him: from Rhodes and Zyre, he would go neither to Corcira, nor 
to Africa, where he had another Army and: a Powerful Fleet ; bur choſe 
rather-the way ofthe Eaſt towards the King of the. Parthians,by whoſe Aſſi- 
ſtance he hoped to recover all he had loſt. He told his Deſign to no one; till 
being ready to land in Cilicia, he diſcovered it to his Friends ; but they ad- 
viſeſhim not to truſt the Parthian, againſt whom Craſſus had lo lately to've- 
Ty ill purpoſe made War, and was ſtill puffed up with Viftory he had gain- 
ed againſt the Romans : Beſides, it was not fafe to-carry among Barbarians 
a beautiful Woman like Corxel/ia ; who was moreover, Craſſus Widdorw : 
They therefore propoſed to him either Z2ypr or King Zaba ;, the later they 
thought not of ſufficient Reputation, but all counſelled his Retreat into Z- 
2ypt. They alledged that it was not far off, that it was a Powerful King- 
dom, an Excellent Country, where he would want neither Shipping, nor 
Proviſions, nor Money ; and whole Kings, though ws but Minors, were 
obliged to ſerve him, becauſe of the good Offices he had done their Father. 
So by thoſe Reaſons he was perſ[waded to bend his Courſe towards Feypr. 
There was at preſent a Diviſion in the Royal Family; Cleopatra, who before 
reigned joyntly with her Brother Prolezzy, being driven out, now raiſed 
Forces about $;ria; and Ptolemy her Brother was encamped near Mount 
Caſſia, onthe Frontiers of Zeypr, to hinder herRe-entry into the Kingdom. 
It- happened that the Wind drove Pompey into that place 4 who ſeeing fo 
greatan Army 'on the Shore, ſtopped z and becaule he judged, as it proved 
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true, thatthe King was there, he ſent one to give him advice of the Cauſe 
of his coming, and to remember him of his Friendſhip with his Father. He 
was yet but thirteen Years of Age z and hay! for Overſeers Achillas in whar 
concerned Afﬀairs of War, Photinus the Eunuch for the Treaſury ; 
Thoſe began to conſult betwixt them what they ſhould do in this Conjune 
ture ; and having called to counſel with them 7heodatus the Rhetorician, 
School-Maſter to the Infant King. He propoſed to them an execrable Ag. 
vice ; which was, tocut off Pompey, to gain the favour of C2/ar : Which be. 
ing reſolved on, under pretence that in that place the Sea was full of Shoals, 
ſo that greater Veſſels could not approach, they ſent him a wretched Boat, 
- in which there were ſome Officers of the Royal Houſe, and with them a 
® Septimius in certain Roman Soldier called * Sewpronins, who now bore Arms in Zpype, 
al other Authors yt had formerly ſerved under Pompey. He preſented him his hand on the 
Partof Ptolemy ; inviting him toenter, and go with him to his Friend, who 
waited for him. Mean while the Army was drawn up in Battel on the Sex 
Shore ; in the midſt of which appeared the King, clad in his Royal 

as if todo Honour to his Gueſt, Though Pompey had _—_— ſome cauſe to 
diſtruſt, conſidering this Army in Battel, the pittifulneſs of the Boat, that 
the King came not in Perſon to meet him, nor ſent any Perſon of Quality ; 
yet he went intothe Skiff, repeating to himſelf theſe Lines of Sophoeles. 


To Tyravts Courts, the Valiant and the Brave ; 
Though free they enter, ſoon become their Slave. 


When he faw that after he was got ſome diſtance from his Ships noPer- 
ſon ſpoke to him, his ſuſpition increaſed, Wherefore, either knowing 
Sempronius for a Roman, or a Soldier that had ſerved under him, or conje- 
Qturing it becauſe he only ſtood up, according to the Diſcipline of the Ro- 
mans, which permits not Soldiers to ſit before their General ; he ſaid, tur- 
ning towards him, Surely / have known you, Fellow Soldier : Which 
zigs having acknowledged, as ſoon as he turned away, he gave him the firſt 
blow, which was followed by many others that took away his Life. His 
Wife and Friends ſeeing afar off this Murther, began to cry out ; and lifting 
up their hands to Heaven, imploring the Gods Revengers of violated Hoſpi- 
tality, with all ſpeed took their Flight, Photines's People cut off Pompey's 
Head, which he kept to preſent $0 C2/ar when he ſhould arrive in Zgypr, out 
of hopes of a great Reward ; but he revenged this Murther as became him. 
Some ona haying found: rhe Trunk, of his Body, buried it upon the Sea- 
Cre: ralling over it alittle Tomb ; upon which fome other wrote this In- 

: 


Starce ſhould a. Temple to bold that ſuffice, 
Hhich huddled is a little Sand, here lies. 


This. Sepulckre being in proceſs of time quite coveredover with Sand, 
the Emperour Adriaw viſiting that Country, cauſed it in theſe our times to 
be fought for ; andafter having found it withthe Copper Images which the 
Inhabitants of theſe Coaſts had dedicated to Pompey, which were fallen with 

. age intheruines of a Temple, he cauſed the Rubbith to be removed, made 
the Sepulchre viſible, and ſer up the Images. Thus ended this greatMan 
- his days, after having fortunately putan end to many Wars of great Im- 
portance, and augmented the Roman Empire, by which he got the Title of 


Great. Never before had he been vanquiſhed, and from his very yourh 
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began to be happy inall his undertakings z for from the three and twentieth 
to the cight and fifcierh year of his age, he had in efteQtthe power of a 
King, though he took upon him only the quality of a private Citizen, be- 
caule of the diſpute tor preheminence between himand Ce/ar. 


Zicins Scipio his Father-in-law, and all the reſt of the perſons of Quality 
that eſcaped from the Battel of Phar/alia, retired to Corcyrz, where they 
had of purpole left Caro with other Forces and three hundred Calleys. 
There having divided the Fleet among Pompey's chick Friends, C:/irs failed 
towards Poxt:s to engage Pharnaces to take up Arms againſt Ceſar ; Scipio 
and Cato went into Africz, relying upon thole Forces Yaras had, and the 
aſhſtance they hoped tor from Z«ba King of the Moors. And Pompey's El- 
deſt Son, with /.ab/enns Scapula and another part of the Army, went by 
great Journeys to Sp4:z, with delignto draw that Province to their Party, 
to raiſe other Forces of Spaniards, Celtiberians, and even of Slaves, and to 
make the greatelt Preparations they poſlibly could ; ſo great were yet the 
Wrecks of Pompey's Power, which by a prodigious blindneſs he deſerted 
and fled. The Soldiers in {rica offered Cato the chiefCommand ; but he 
refuſed it, becauſe there were there preſent Lieutenants of Conſular Quali- 
ty, and he had never arrived to higher Dignity in the City than the Charge 
of Pretor. Wherefore Z. Scipio being choſen General of that Army, bo 
laboured likewiſe in theſe Quartersto encreaſe and exerciſe his Forces ; fo 
that there were raiſed at the ſame time two powerful Armies againſt Cz/ar 

one 1n EZjrica, and the other in Sp4i. He for his part ſtayed at Pharſalia 
but two days after the Victory, that he might ſacrifice to the Gods in the 
Field of the Battel, and ſuffer the Soldiers take ſome repoſe, tired with-the 
Toil of that Great Day. Helikewiſe granted Liberty tothe Theſlalians, who 
had ſerved him faithtully upon'this Occaſion : And the Athenians coming 
todemand his Pardon, he forgave them with theſe words ; How ; 4 muſt 
the Glory of your Predeceſſors with-hold you from fallins down thoſe Precipices 
whither your OV faults. lead you? The third; day he marched towards; the 
Eaſt, whither he underſtood Pompey was fled : As he paſſed the Hellepont 
upon. little Boats for want of Ships, in the middle of the Strait Cafſzvs (in 
Ius way to Pharnaces) ſuddainly comes up with a greatnumber of Gallies ; 
and though he might with ſo many Bottoms have eaſily defeated his Enemy, 
who was infinitely the weaker ; [yet ſuch was the prodigious good Fortune 
of Ceſar, that the other was ſo extremely ſurprized, thinking he was come 
of purpoſe to meet, him, that of his own accord he yielded-humſelf into his 
Hands, demanded Pardon, and delivered up to him the Fleet ; ſo powerful 
wasthe Opinion only of Ceſar's continual Happineſs, for I,can find out tio ©- 
ther Cauſe ; and am of Opinion, that in all the Dangers he ever edcoun- 
tred, his good Fortune never ferved him to better purpoſe than now, when 
C/ſzus, a Warlike Man, - having ſeventy Gallies, meeting him by chance fo 
ill prepared, durſt.not attempt,to-fight him ; and yet, after he had ſetled 
himſelf in the Supreme Power inthe City, he. who out of a Cowardly faint- 
heartedneſs yielded to him in his Paſſage, killed him in the height of his 
Proſperities ; which proves the more, that Caſs, terrifyed in that manner, 
yielded only to the Fortune that advanced Ceſar. Thus eſcaping beyond his 
Hopes, as ſoon as he was landed, the /ontans,, Eto/rans, and other Nations 
inhabiting that great Pexinſulz, which is called {iz Mzzor, ſent Deputies 
tohim, to crave his Pardon ;' which he granted : And underſtanding that 
Pompey was gone towards Ezypt, he ſailed towards Rhodes ; whence, with- 
out ſtaying for his Army, whom he had ordered to rendezyouz in this Ifland, 
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he embarked an Caſſius his Gallies, and thoſe of Rhodes, with thoſe Forces 
he had, and towards the Evening weat to Sea : He told no body whither he 
deſigned, but only gave Order ro the Pylates to follow the Admiral's Light 
by Night, and the Flag by Day. And when he was in the Main Sea, he 
commanded the Maſter of his Galley to ſtear towards Aexandriz , where 
he arrived the third Day after. the King's Tutors, who were ſtill aboyt 
Mount Caſs, came forthwith to receive him : And having at his Arriya] 
but few People about him, he remained for ſome time without doing any 
ing. In the mean time he civilly received allſuchas viſited him, walked 
often about the City under pretence of being pleaſed to view it, went often 
to Philoſophy Schools ; where ſtanding, he would hear the Profeſſors: and 
by this mannerof living, he gained the Favour and Eſteem of all the People 
of Aexandria : But when his Army wasarrived he put todeath hills and 
Photinus, for their Villany committed on the Perſon of Pompey ; and 7heo- 
dotus then eſcaping him,Caſſizs after finding him in ſa, cauſed tobe hanged, 
The Alexandrians hereupon taking Arms, and the King's Army coming to 
oppoſe Ceſar, they fought in ſeveral Engagements with divers Succeſs, as 
well about the Palace as the Soguing Shores ; ſothat once C2/ar, pred 
hard upon by the Enemy, threw himlelf into the Sea, and eſca emby 
ſwimming ; and his Coat-Armour falling into the Egyptians hands, they 
hung it up in the place appointed for Trophies.  Butin the end, in the laſt 
Battel, fought near the z/e, where the King was in Perſon, C2/ar remain- 
ed Conqueror. Hefpent nine Months in all theſe Afﬀairs, tillſuch tim as 
he ſetled Cleopatra in the: Kingdom of Zzypt inſtead of her Brother, and 
made a Progrefs with her uponthe Ale, followed by four hundred Veſlels, 
to ſee the Country, or perhaps being in love with that Woman ; but we 
will ſpeak of thoſe things in writing the Aﬀairs of Zzypr. When they 
would have preſented tohim Pompey's Head, he would not ſee it ; and com- 
manded it ſhould be interred in the Suburbs, where he conſecrated a Chap. 
pel to the Goddeſs Nemeſis, which in our time, when the Emperor 774jas 
made cruel War upon them, the Jews pulled down ; the demoliſhing it be- 
ing of importance to them. Gs _—_— theſe things in Z-ypr, cau- 
og his Army to march witkflittle noiſe through ria, againſt Pharmaces, 
who had already been ſucceſsful in tes ; he had ſeized upon ſome 
places depending on the Romans ; he had defeated Domitins, Ceſers Lieu- 
tenant, in a Set Battel ; and puffed up with this Succeſs, had ſacked the Ci- 
ty of Amiſa in theKingdom.of Portus, and publickly fold one part of the 
Inhabitants, and made Eunuchsof all who had not obtained the Age of Pu- 
berty : But frightned at Cz/ar's coming, and repenting of what he had 
done ; when he was come within two hundred Furlongs of him, he ſent to 
him Ambaſſadors to treat of Peace ; with Orders to preſent him with a 
Crown of Gold, and very impertinently to offer him the Daughter of their 
King in Marriage. When he had heard the Occaſion of their coming, he 
e his Army march ; and amuſing the Ambaſſedors with words, advan- 
CES up to Pharnaces Camp ; where beginning to cry out, Shall not Parricide 
now be immediately puniſhed, he leaped on Horſe-back, and with the firſt 
Shout put the Enemy to Flight, 0 > a great Slaughter without any of 
his Army's drawing their Swords, fave only a thouſand Horſe that firſt fol- 
lowed him whenhe began the Charge. Some Hiſtorians report that he 
ſhould now ſay ; O ! how happy was Pompey, to have gained ſuch Reputation, 
with the Titleof GRE AT, for having to deal with ſuch People in the Mi- 
thridatick Far. And concerning this Victory he wrote to the Ciry ; 7 came, 


1 ſaw, Tovercame. As for Pharnaces, he was content to retire into the King- 
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dom of Boſphorus, which Pompey left him ; and Ceſar had'not row leifure 
to purſue him, or loſe time in theſe leſter Aﬀairs, being called elſewhere by 
ſo many more important Wars ; wherefore he direCted his Courſe towards 
Tal, taking up all along as he marched through -4z the Tribute-Money, 
which much troubled the Commiſhoners, who had raiſed it upon the People 
with a thouſand Cruelties, as we have ſaid in writing the Afirs of Aſia. 


Underſtanding by Letters that he received from Rome, that the City was 
extremely tormented with new Seditions ; and that Anthony, General of his 
Horſe, had with the Army ſeized upon the Great Place ; he left the Aﬀairs 
of Aſia, to make all ſpeed thither. His Preſence torthwith appeaſed the 
Tumult of the City, but there was another raiſed againſt himſelf: The 
Soldiers required to be payed what was promiſed them at Pharſalia, for ha- 
ving expoſed their Lives ; and thatthey might be diſmiſſed, having ſerved 
the time appointed by the Laws. He cauſed them in Excule to be told, that 
. the Vittary of Phar/alia was not yet perfect, becauſe War ſtill continued in 
Africa : butas ſoon as that was ended, he would perform his Promiſe, and 
give them over and above a thouſand Drams a Head. They with arro- 
gance replyed, that they ſtood not in need of Promiſes, but of ready Mo- 
ney ; fo that Cr/Þ:s Saluſtus, who was ſent to them, was fain to fave his 
Lite by Flight. Upon report hereof madeto Ceſar, he drew Anthony's Le- 
gion, Which had been lett. for the Guard of the City, about his Houſe, and 
to the Guard of the Gates, left the Mutineers ſhould in their fury begin to 
plunder Private Houſes. And himſelf, contrary to the Advice of all his 
Friends, who counſelled him not to expoſe himſelt to the fury of an Incenfed 
Multitade ; with a ſignal Audacity of Mind, as they werein the Field of 
Mars, came ſ{uddainly upon them : And mounting on a place where he 
might be ſeen by all the Mutining Companies, = ran to him, not yet ap- 
peaſed, but without Arms ; and faluting him, called him Emperor, accor- 
ding to Cuſtoin. He commanding them to tell him what it was they deſi- 
red, they durſf not ſpeak of Money, becauſe he ſarpsized them with his 
Preſence ; but out of the hopes they were in, that he yet ſtanding in need of 
the Army to make an end of the Remainder of the War, would (if they 
deſired to be diſmiſſed) himſelf ſpeak of the Gift he had promiſed them, con- 
rented themſelves to cry out all with one Voice, that they intreated him to 
diſcharge them : To which, without any delay, he made anſwer, That he 
granted their Requeſt ; and ſeeing them 7 much the more aſtoniſhed at this 
Anſwer, as they leaſt of any thing expeCted it, and that they ſtood in a pro- 
found ſilence, he added ; /will, notwithſtanding, give you all that 7 have pro- 
miſed you as ſoon as I have triumphed with others. This word filled their ve- 
ry Soul with Shame and Jealouſie ; conſidering what an Infamy it would be 
for them, if after having deſerted their General under pretence of being 
weary of the War, new Soldiers ſhould follow his Triumphant Chanot : 
Beſides, they ſhould deprive themſelves of the Booty they might get in the 
African War, and render themſelves odious both to Cz/ar and the contrary 
Party. And making theſe refleCtions, they a long time kept lilence, hoping 
C2ſar would at laſt grant them ſomething more, and change his Mind, be- 
cauſe of the preſſing neceſſity. But he continuing ſilent as well as they 
and when his Friends beſought him to ſay ſomething more to them, and not 
leave in ſuſpence People that had ſerved him ſo well, as he began to ſpeak to 
them, calling them Gent/emen, and not Fellow Soldiers, whichis a (ign he 
looked upon them as diſcharged, they could not endure to be treated in 
that manner, bnt interrupted him ; and by their Cries teſtifying their Re- 
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pentance, beſought him to permit them to ſtay Kill inhis Service ; and he- 
cauſe he refuſed them, and deſcended from the Tribunal, they redoubled 
their Cries, intreating him to ſtay and puniſh their fault. Hereupon he 
ſtopped a good while, as if he had been 1n pain what to relolve on; and at 
length remounting the Tribunal, told them he would not puniſh a Man ; 
but however, he was forecly troubled that the tenth Legion, whom he had 
always preferred before the others, had begun this Mutiny : And to them 
he added, 7 give you your Diſcharge, ana will pay you what 7 promiſed you as 
ſoon as I return from Africa: 4nd at the end of the WVar Twill give you Lands, 
not as Sylla did ; taking them from others, or mixing th: Uſurpers among thoſe 
are ſpoiled of them, to nouriſh perpetual Fumity between them ; but Twill divide 
amongſt you the Publick Lands, my own particular Inheritances ; and if thoſe be 
not enowh, I will buy more with my Money. Whereupon, all the reſt with 
Shouts and Acclamations applauded him, but: the tenth Legion was quite 
caſt down, believing they ſhould never regain Cezſar's favour ; wherefore 
they beſought him todecimate them, according to the Cuſtom of their An- 

ceſtors. Till he, unwilling to aMiQ them any farther, becauſe he percei- 
ved their Repentancc ſerious, pardoned them as well as the reſt , ning. 


ly after departed to go for Africa. | 


From Rhegium, paſſing over to Meſſina, he came to Zyl/ibeum , and un- 
ſtanding that Cato with the Fleet and partof the Land Forces had the Guard 
of Utica, where lay all the ſtores of the contrary Party, and where fate a 
form of Senate, compoſed of three hundred perſons, who had for ſome time 
given orders in what concerned the War, and that Z. Scipio their General 
and the moſt conſiderable of the Party were at Adrumeturm with the reſt of 
the Army, he went to land. There he had advice that Scipio was gone to 
meet with King Zuba, wherefore he took the opportunity of his abſence, 
and drew up his Army before the Enemies Camp. Zabienus 2nd Perreins 
Scipio's Lieutenants accepted the defiance and vigorouſly beat back Cz/ſar's 
Men, driving them before them with contempr , till Zabiexus's Horſe 
wounded in the Belly, having reverſed and thrown him down, his Eſquires 
carried him out of the Fight, and Perreius contenting,himfelf with having 
tried the courage of his Soldiers, belicving he could overcome whenever | 
he pleaſed, cauſed the Retreat to be ſounded, ſaying to thoſe about him, 
Ie muſt not deprive Scipio our General of the honour of beating them himclf. 
Thus fortune {hewedit ſelf once more powerful for Cz/ar ; tor his Enemies 
cooling in the midſt of the Vittory, fot the whole fruit of it eſcape out 
of their Hands. *Tis faid Ceſar only ſtood his ground, all the reſt fled, and 
that with his own hand he was bringing back the Standard of a Legion to 
the Front of the Battalia, when Petreins drew off into his Camp, in which 
Ceſar willingly imitated him: This was the ſucceſs of the firſt Engage- 
ment Ceſar metwith in rica. Some time after a rumour was ſpread, 
that $cip:0 was coming with eight Legions, twenty thouſand Horſe, of which 
the moſt part were Lybians, a great number of Targetiers, and thirty E- - 
lephants, and together with him King Z#ba at the Head of thirty thouſand 
Footmen, twenty thouſand Numidian Horſe, ftore of Darters, and beſides 
all, ſixty Elephants. The Soldiers were {till diſheartened with their late 
diſgrace, and the Enemy now ſeemed to them very formidable, both by rea- 
ſon of the number and valour of the Numidian Horſe, beſides they had 
not been uſed to fight againſt Elephants, But when afterwards they under- 
ſtood that Bocchus another King of the Moors had ſeiſed upon Cirr.r, the Re- 


lidence of King Fuba, [ that recalled by domeſtick Danger he had ow 7 
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y return into his Kingdom with his Army, leaving only with Scipio 
thirtyElephants, they took fuch heart, that the fifth Legion defiredthey 
mighr be placed before the Elephants, and having obtained it, began the 
Victory by the defeat of thoſe Beaſts, wherefore to this day they carry an 
Elephant painted m their Colours ; the Fight was for a long time ſti 
maintained on both ſides, till in the end Cz/ar remained victorious. Scipto's 
Camp was taken and pillaged, Night prevented the further purſuit of thoſe 
thatfled, of whom every one ſhifted tor himſelf as he beſt could, and Sci- 
pio quitting all went away with Afranius by Sea in twelve open Boats. Thus 
this Army compoſed of tourſcore thouſand fighting Men, the moſt part old 
Soldiers, encouraged by the ſucceſs of the firſt Fight were utterly defeated 
in this one Battel, which augmented much the Glory of Ceſar by the con- 
 feſſionof his Enemies themſelves, who attributed this Deteat more to his 
ood Fortune than their own remiſneſs ; but they flattered themſelves, for 
Nis misfortune arrived only by the fault of their Commanders, who had 
not the prudence to ſpin out this war in length, whereby they might have 
reduced Ceſar ( engaged in a ſtrange Country ) to want of Proviſions ; and 
beſides in not purſuing tothe upſhot their firſt Victory. 


Three days after the defeat, news. thereof coming to Utica, and Ceſar fol- 
lowing itat the heels, all men diſpoſed themſelyes to flight, Cazo hindred no 
Man, nay, he gave Ships to all ſuch perſons of quality.as asked him, but for 
himſelf he ſtood firm, and when thoſe of Utric« promiſed to entreat C2/ar for 
him before they did for themſelves, he told them ſmiling. he ſtood not in 
need of any Intercefſors, and Ceſar knew it well. Afterwards 
having put together what Money and Papers he had , he 
ſealed them up , and diſpoſed them in the hands of the Magi- 
ſtrates of Utica , towards the Evening he bathed and ſupped , ſitting 
as he at other times uſed, fince Pompey's death; he altered not a jot of his 
manner of living, but was ſerved after his accuſtomed manner, and dif: 
courled familiarly with his Servants. Hetalked of thoſe that were gone, if 
they had a good Wind, how far they mightbe off, and if they believed 
that when Ceſar came to morrow they would be got out of fight. When 
he was going to Bed he let nothing extraordinary eſcape him, only he ett 
braced his Son with ſomewhat more tenderneſs, but not finding his Sword 
near his Bed according to cuſtom, he cryed out he was betrayed by his own 
Domeſticks, who had not keft him wherewith to defend himſelf, if his E- 
nemies aſſailed him by night z and when they beſought him not tomake 
any attempt upon his life, but to repoſe without his Sword, he told them ro 
oblige them to believe him : /f Thad « mind to die, could not I knock my Head 
avainſt this Walt, or ftrangle my ſelf with the Cloaths that 7 wear, or throw 
ry ſelf beadlong down, or ſtifle my fel with flopping my Breath? With 
theſe words and fore others he perſwaded them to lay his Sword in its 
place, that done, he deſired there might be brought him that Book Plars 
writ concerning the Soul, which he read quite over, and when he 
thoſe who kept Guardar his door flept, he thruſt his Sword into his Belly: 
His Entrails coming our at the wound, fome groan heard by thofe arrhe 
door, obliged them. to run in with Chyrurgions, who put kis Eatrails a- 
gain ſtill warm as they were into his Body, ſowed up the wound, and after 


laid to it a Plaiſter, and rolled it up, is Senſes being come to him, 
he feigned to repent himlelf of the fautthe had committed, thanked them 
that they had helped him, and told them that now he flood in need-of 
fome repoſe ; bur after they were gone, carrying with theas his Sword, _ 
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had ſhutthe Door that nothing might diſturb his reſt, whilſt they thought 
he ſlept he got off by little andlittle the Reller and Sewing of the Wound, 
and pulling out his Entrails, tore them with his Fingers and Nails, and {6 
died in the fiftieth year of his age. He was cfteemed the graveſt 2nd moſt 
firm in his reſolution of all men living, who judged not of what was juſt 
and honeſt by what the people practiſed, but by ſtrong and generous rea- 
ſons. He oy few Martiathe Daughter of Philip, who had never before 
been married, he loved her dearly, and had Children by her, and yet in 
favour of the Friend{hip he bore to Hortenſius, who had no Children, and 
paſſionately deſired to have one, he reſigned her overto him till fuch time 
as his Friend had a Son, and then took her home again, as if he had only 
lent her : ſuch was Caro. Thole of Utica celebrated for him Magnificent 
Funerals; and Ceſar hearing the news of his dearh, ſaid, Cato exvyed the 
Glory Tmight have got by doing a noble Attion, And yet when Cicero wrote 
a Book in praiſe of his death, and called it Cato, Ceſar wrote another, and 


- Called his Book Anticato, When Zuba and Petreins had heard what had 
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happened, and ſaw that they had neither hopes of flight or ſafety, they 
ſlew each other with their Swords in a Chamber where they had eat toge- 
ther. Czfar made the Kingdom of Mauritania tributary, and gave the 
Government to Criſpus _ He pardoned thoſe of Utica together with 
Cato's Son, and finding inthat City a Daughter of Pompey's with two Chil- 
dren, he ſent her to her Brother without doing her the leaſt unkindneſs. 
But he put to-death all he could find of thole three hundred which they 
called a Senate. - As for Lucius Scipio General of the defeated Army the 
Waves caſt him into the Enemies Fleet, from whence ſeeing no way to e- 
ſcape, herunhis Sward through his Body, and threw hitmſelt into the Sea. 


Thus Cefar endedthe Wer 1n Africa. 


Being returned to the: City he entred Triumphant over four ſeveral Na- 
tions. The firſt Triumph was over the Gauls, many of whoſe people he 
had ſubdued and brought under the Roman Empire, and reduced to obe- 
dience thoſe that were revolted The ſecond over Pharnaces. The third 
oyer the Africans that had taken up Arms for Scipio, wherein was led Ca- 
ptive the Son of King Fab, yet a Child who afterwards became an Hiſto- 


rian. Andrthe fourth,of the Egyptians defeated in a Fight by Water on the 


Nile, but this: Triumph was placed between the Gaul and the Pontick. 
Though he triumphed not over the Romans becauſe they were his Fellow 
Citizens, which had been no Glory to him, and:a; ſhame to the Roman 
People, yetinthe pomp were carried Pictures of all thoſe Defeats, and the 
PourtraiCtures of the Men, ſave only Pompey's, which he durit not ſhew 
becauſe of the grief all men had for his loſs, yet freſh in memory : yet the 
people forbore not ſhedding tears for his misfortune, eſpecially when they 
knew L. Scipio General of Roman Army, with his Breaſt wounded with 
his' «wn hand, precipitating himſelf into the Sea, and fzw Perreine periſh 
in the Dining Room, and Cato tearing out his Bowels like a fierce Beaſt , 
for Achillasand Photinus the fight of them was as pleaſing as the flight of 
Pharnaces, which made all the world laugh. *Tis ſaid that in theſe Tri- 
umphs they carried ſixty thouſand Talents and a half of Silver Money, with 
two thouſand ezght hundred twenty two Crowns of Gold, weighing twen- 
ty thouſand four hundred: and fourteen Pounds. _ He diſtributed to every 
Soldier five thouſand Attick Drams, to every Captain double, tothe Co- 
lonels and Captains of Horſe four times as much, and to all the people a 
Mina by the Head ; beſides he exhibited divers pleaſant SpeQacles, Horle- 

; racing, 
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racing, Muſick, Combats on Foot of a thouſand againſt a thouſand, on ' 
Horſeback of two hundred againſt two hundred, and another Fight of 
Horſe and Foot together, he made likewiſe twenty Elephants fight agai 
twenty, he repreſented likewiſe a Sea-Fight, wherein were four thouſand 
Rowers, and a thouſand fighting Men on a fide. He likewiſe cauſed a 
Temple to be built to Yexus, according to the vow he had made before the 
Battel of Pharſalia, and near to that Temple built a publick Hall for the 
Roman People, not to uſe Traffick in, but for the pleading of Cauſes, and 
to render —_— and learn how to render it, in like manner as there are 
many in Perſia, and by the Goddels (ide he cauſed to be ſet up the Statue of 
Cleopatra, which is 'to- be ſeen to this day. Andlaſtly, having taken the 
number of the people; he found them one half leſs than they were atthe 
beginning of the War, ſo much had the Differences which had happened 
between theſe two Men weakened the Common-wealth. 


_— 


For himſelf being made the fourth time Conſul, he undertook the Ex- XXXIV: 


pedition of Spain againſt the young Pompey, which was a Remain of the 
Civil War, he had not reaſon to {light , tor all thoſe people of Quality 
thathad eſcaped outpf Africa got thither, and the Wracks of the Pharſal:- 
anand African Defeats were here aſſembled, beſides the aſſiſtance of the 
moſt warlike Nations of $p4i# and Celtiberia, and a great number of Slaves 
that followed Pompey's Army, who having been four years exerciſed to the 
War, offered to ſerve him if he would try the fortune of a Battel. This was 
the cauſe of Pompey's overthrow for that without delay he would go meet 
Ceſar,though the old Captains whom the Battels of Phar/alia and Africa had 
made wiſer, counſelled him to prolong the War, being the only means to 
Tuine his Enemy, who could not ſubſiſt in a Country where he had no con- 
veniencies for Ceſar was come in ſeven and twenty days,counting from the 
day he leftthe City, and with ſtore of Baggage had performed a wonderful 
Journey. Beſides his Army-.never ſhewed leſs reſolution out of the 
thoughts poſſeſſed them, that they were to deal with a multitude of War- 
like Enemies, and. whom. deſpair would make attempt any thing, which 
was the reaſon Ceſar made go haſte to <NEAge till Pompey provoking him to 
Battel, reproached him with faintheartedneſs, which not able to endure, 
be drew up his Army in Battel before Cordona, and that day be likewiſe 
gave Yenus for his Word, as Piety was that of Pompey's. When the Ar- 
mies were going to cloſe,Cz/ar ſeeing his Men go on but coldly, and ſeem to 
be afraid; invoked all the Gods, $ſeeching them with hands lifted up. to 
| Heaven, not to let the luſtre of ſo many glorious ACtiqns be darkened in 
one day, and runging through the Ranks, encouraged his Soldiers, taking 
off his Head-piece that he might/be the/better known, But dowhathe 
could he could not raiſe their Spirits, till ſnatching a Buckler out of a Sol- 
diers hand, he ſaid to the Tribunes were about him, 7his ſhallbe the laſt ds 
of my ue and of your engagement tothe Far. | And at the lame time made 
iouſly rowards the Enemy : he had ſcarce advanced ten foot but he had 
. above two hundred Darts thrown at him, ſome of which he avoided by 
bending his Body, and others received on his: Buckler, when the Tribunes 
run with emulation/to get about him, andthe whole. Army thereupon 
charging with all their fury, they. fought all day with: divers advantage, 
andat length towards the Evening the Victory fell to,Ce/ar, and *ris report- 
ed, thathereupon he was heard lay theſe words, That he had often fought 
for Viftory, but that now he had fought for life. Aﬀterthe Defeat, Pompey's 
Men flying into Cordona, Ceſar, to provens their eſcape thither; le they 
Nnn 
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' ſhonld rally and renew the Fight, cauſed the place to be idveſtedby the Ar- 
my, where his Soldiers being {o tired they could not workin the Cireurn- 
ation, heaped up together the Bodies and Armour of the flain, which 
they kept piled up with their Javelins ſtuck into the ground, and lay alj 
gh under that kind of Rampire. Next Mornmg the City was taken, 
Of Pompey's Captains Scapwla getting up ona Pile of Wood burnt himfelf, 
the Heads of Yaras, Zabtenns, and other _ of Quality were brought 
to Ceſar. As for Pompey he fled froin the Battel with a hundred and fifty 
forſe, bending his e towards Cartes where his Fleet lay, he entred 
the Portin a Litter, and in the habitof aprivate Man. But ſeeing the Sea- 
men had likewiſe loſt all hopes, he threw himſelf into a little Boat, in which 
as he was going out to Sea, his Foot tangling in the Cordage, one'of bis 
people going tout the Rope, —_— cat his Heel, fo that to ore his 
wound he was forced to go aſhore at a ſinall Village, where heaving that 
C2/ar's Horſemen were coming, he took his flight through a Country cover- 
ed with Thorns and Briars, which added to his wotnd, ſothat beirig eited, 
and ſitting down at aſt undera Tree, he was found bythoſe gave him chaſe, 
and flain, generouſly defending Himſelf, his Head 'was carried to Ceſar, 
who canfed'it tobe buried. Thus was this War ended by one only Fight, 
contrary to the opinionof all the world. Thoſe whoteſcaped from this De- 
feat, went to Pompey's younger Brother, firnamed Sexrus, but he only 
made War like a Rover, hiding himſelf, and flying from place to place. 


AsforCefar, having now put an end to all the Civil Wars, he returned 
to Rome more powerful and glorious than everany had been before him ; 
whetefore ll naginable Honours were done him to/pain his favour, All 

the Tribes, all the Natioris and all the Kingdoms allyed and Friends tothe 
Roman People'tnade Sacrifices, Shews and Offerings mm every Temple, and 
in every publick place, his Statues were-every where'tobe ſeen ſetup in di- 
vers faſhions, ſome adorned with 'Oaken Crowns, as having aved his 
Conntry, like thoſe wherewith the Citizens formerly honoured thoſe who 
faved their lives, likewiſe by publick Decree they gave himthe Titles of Fa- 
ther of his Coutitry, perpetual DiQtator, Conſul tor ten\years, and of 'Ho- 
ty and Sacred; anditt was enated, thathe ſhould adminiſter Juſtice ſeated 
'on a Throne'of Tvory, or 'of 'Gold, that the 'ſhould'wear the Triamphal 
Robe 'at Sacrifices , "that 'on thoſe days whereon /he had gained "his 
principal ViEtories publick Feaſts and Prayers ſhould be:Made, and thate- 
very five yearsthePriefts ahd Velſtals * offer up Vows/for his ra 
thit thoſe who etitred into office ſhould fwear not tooppole any 'of this | 
ores, andin Honotir of hisBirth-day they changed the nameof the Month 
Hich'they called '@ui»t:/is, aht named #t. ly. Tt was decreed'likewife 
by an A&tof the Senate, 'thit Terhples/ſhould'be built tohim astoa God, 
and among others one in eofrimonto hirhatd Clemency,where their Starues 
Rood handin'hand. This bypublick Vows they requeſted his Cletnenoy, 
whote Dominion they ſtood in aw of, ſome likewiſe there were who 
would have called him King, bnthe forbid it with threats, ſignifying/his a- 
verſion for anatne which could not but be urſhappy after theexectations ful- 
minatedby the : Ancietits againſt that Dignity, he'likewiſe difmilſed from 
about his perſon'the * Pretorian Cohorts, of which he-had-made:uſe-du- 

Ting the War, and contented himſelf with the publick Officers. - Astie 

gaveaudience, thus attended in the place, 'the Senate led by the Conſuls 

with'the ordinary pomp cameto preſenthim thoſe EdiQts beforeifpoken of, 
he'gave them every one his! hand, but when they came ina Body _ not 
rom 
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from his Seat, and ſuffered them to ſtand, which gave ſubjeQ of diſcourſe 
tro them who accuſed him of aiming at the Royalty. After having accept- 
edall the other Honours, fave only the Conſulate tor ten years, he deſigned 
himſelf Conſul for the next year with 4zthony General of his Horſe, and 
gave Anthony tor his Succeſſor ia the charge of his Horſe; Zepidns, then 
Governour of 4x who had his Lieutenants in that Province. He recalled 
all Exiles except thoſe who were baniſhed for ſome great crime, and par- 
doned all thole of: the contrary FaQtion, evenmany who had born Arms a- 
gainſt him. At the ſame time he gave to ſome Offices for a year, to o- 
thers Governments of Provinces, or Armies to command, which gavethe 
people occaſion to hope that he would reſtore the Government of the Com- 
mon-wealth as Sy/la had done, who was mounted to the ſame power ; but 
thoſe hopes appeared to. be ill founded: After all this, one of thoſe who 
would confirm the rumour ſpread abroad concerning the Royalty, havi 
t upon the Head of one of his Statues a Wreath of Lawrel, arlaces 
with white Ribbands, and the Tribunes of the People Marullus and Ca: 
fſetins having informed themſelves of, diſcovered and impriſoned the Au- 
thor of the Action; believing thereby to oblige Ceſar, who ſeemed to take 
amiſs the ſpeaking of .the name of King, he approved their proceedings; 
and when in the Aſſembly ſome _— him gave him the Title of King, 
perceiving the people ſhed tears, he pleaſantly reproved them, by ſaying, 
1 am not King, but Czlar, as if they had miſtaken one name for another 
but when AZarullus iſſued out procels againſt thoſe had called him by that 
name, and cauſed them to be brought before him by the Uſhers as Cri- 
minals, he could not brook it, but complained to the Senate of Marullus 
and his Colleagues, who out of malice gave him the reputation of affe&- 
ing the Tyranny, adding they were worthy of death, but he would be ſa- 
tisfied that they were deprived of their Offices, and the quality of Senators. 
This aftion confirmed the opinion of all the world, that he was ghad t6;be 
called ſo, thathe might prove by degrees the minds of the people; and-at 
laſt mount tothe Monarchy ; for it was a erime to have called hima. King, 
and beſides the Office of the Tribunes was hallowed and /inviolable; ' by 
Oath of the Ancients, and by old Laws, and beſides they ſtayed notxill the 
time of their Magiſtracy. ( which approached.) was: expired, which 
heightened the indignation of all good Men. And as ſoon as he perceived 
it, he repented himſelf to haye exerciſed his power with top.much rigour, 
as ſoon as he beheld himſelf in peace, andas fome ſay, gave ordery to his 
Friends to govern themſelves with prudence,becauſe hisEnemies had already 
an occaſion to do him hurt z; whereupon they-asking himif he would not 
have the Spaniſh Cohorts continually about his perſon, he anſwered that no- 
thing could be more miſerable than to be perpetually guarded, nor any: con- 
dition of life be more uneaſie : yet .all this hindered not. the:endeavours. of 
thoſe who would havg had hirt take the Title 'of King:! And as hg yas 
SpeRator at the Lupercal Ceremonies ſeated,'upon a Fhxone of Gold int 
the place for Orations, Anthony his C—_ in the Conſulate; rungjng; 
about the City naked, and anointed with Oil ( as 15 the; ;cuſtom forthe 
Prieſts:of thoſe Ceremonies ) aſcended the place where be fate, and: plant- 
ed a Diadem on his Head. * HE laid it dowh-as ſooft as he 'ſaw how few 
people applauded the SpeQacle,z , Anthony __ it-o2 once more, and hook 
Foff the ſecond time: The people looked upon this Debate with fikence, 
impatient to ſee what would be the iſſue ; -but when they at laſt perceiv- 
ed Ceſar remained Maſter, the place was filled with,Acclamatians and 


Prayers for his Proſperity. T7 
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After this, whether he loſt all hopes, or that he grew weary of the pur. 
ſuit, he quite gave over this deſign to avoid all envy, and that he might 
leave the City, which he began to grow jealous of, becauſe of his Ene- 
mies, or elſe for the better preſervation of his health, never more aMlited 
with the Falling Sickneſs and ſudden Convulſions than when he lay idle, he 
reſolved upon a far diſtant Expedition againſt the Getes and the Parthians, 
The Getes being a people hardened to labour, warlike and almoſt boxder- 
ing upon the Roman Empire, he reſolved to prevent their attempts : and 
for the Parthians he deſigned to revenge the Murder of Craſſus, which they 
had committed contrary to their Treaties. He therefore ſent before fix- 
teen Legions and ten thouſand Horſe which had paſſed the Adriatick Gulf, 
and forthwith a rumour was ſpread, that there was an Oracle of the $i. 
byls which declared that the Parthians could not be ſubdued by the Romans, 
unleſs they were commanded by a; King. This madeſome talk publickly 
that in what concerned the Romans they might all call him DiCtatoy or Em- 
perour or ſome other ſofter name than that of King, but in regard of other 
Nations taxed under the Roman _— there needed no {cruple be made 
at the giving him that Title. He having ſtill refuſed it, haſtened all he 
could to get out of the City where many envied him. But four days before 
the day appointed for his departure he was ſlain by his Enemies in the Pa- 
lace, either out of malice to ſee him raiſed to ſuch ſupreme felicity- and 
height of Command, or elſe ( as themſelves ſaid ) out of a defire to re- 
ſtore the Common-wealth to its firſt Eftate, for they feared after having 
overcome theſe other Nations nothing could hinder him from making him- 
ſelf King : yet as it appears to me it was only for the name fake they at- 
HR all things z for in the thing it {elf there is-nodiference berween 
Piftator and King.' There were two Chiefs 'of this Conſpiracy, the Son 
of that Brutus whom H/la put to death, AM. Brutus Cepio who came for re- 
fuge to Cz/ar himſelf after the Baticl of Pharſalia, and C. Caſſms who 
yielded to him the Galleys inthe Hell:/poxt, both of Pompey's Party, and 
with them wet + one 'of Cz/ar's moſt intimate Friends Decimus Bru- 
$us Albinus, He hadalways treated them honourably, and with great con- 
fidence, . and when he was going to the War in ffi, had given them 
Armies, and the Government - of the Gauls, to Decimus Brutus of the 
Tranſalpine, and to /. Brutus of the Cifalpine : Brutus and Caſfius were 
at this time deſigned Prators, - and were in difference for a juri{diQion , 
which among-the- Citizens -is accounted'the moſt honourable of all others, 
whether they contended outof ambition, ' or only feigned to do it, leſt their 
Conſpiracy ſhould be: percgived : Ceſar was Arbitrdtor- between 'them, 
and; as*tis ſaid,. he wy wet to his Friends that Caſſius had reafon, but 
yethe-would favour Brutus', lo much he loved and: honoured him , for 
all men believed he was his Son, . becaulcthe viſited Servilia Cato's Siſter at 
the time ſhe 4 vor Child of Brat#s,' wherefore *tis likewiſe faid, that 
in the Battel of Phar/alia he gave expreſs order to his Captains to have as 
great a care as y they ebbld of Braturs life. However, whether he 
were | ingrateful,” or knew nothing of it,-or did not believe it, or that he 

hought "his Mother's incontinence a diſhonour, whether love of liberty 
made Him ranw his Counttry:before his own Father, or being of the anct- 
ent-race-of the Brzti who'had expelled the Kings, and now pricked for- 
ward by thereproaches of the people, who on the Statues of the old Brutvs, 
and-onthis Pratof's' Tribunal had ſecretly written ſuch words as theſe, Bru- 
tus. thou ſuffereſt thy ſelf to be corrupted with gifts. ' Bratus thow art pn) 
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would to God thou wert now alive 1, either thy Succeſſors degenerate, or thou haſt 


wot begot them. He, lay, young as he was, chafed by theſe and ſuch like 
things, engaged himſelt in this Enterprize as an AG worthy his Prede- 
ceſſors. 

The Diſcourſes concerning the Royalty were not then quite extin&,when 
juſt as they were going to the Senate C/ivs took Brutus by the hand, and 
faid, What fhall we do if Czlar's Hlatterers propoſe to make him King ? To 
which Brutus anſwered, that He would not be at the Senate, Whereupon, 
the other again demanded, H#/hat if they ſunzmon us as Pretors, what jhall we 
do then, my Friend? I will, {aid he, defend my Country, even till death, 
Whereupon, Cfſivs embracing him, ſaid ; Aud what Perſons of Quality will 
you take for Companions in ſo brave an Artempt ? Do you think there are none 
but Tavern-People and Artificers that put Hritings on your Tribanal ? Know 
that they are the Prime Men of the City, who expect from other Pretors only 
Plays and Shews , but require their Liberty from. you, as the Work of your Pre- 
aeceſſors. Thus they diſcovered to each other what they had long had in 
their thoughts ; and began to try their own Friends, and ſome of C2/ar's, 
according as they knew them capable of things. They engaged in 
their Deſign the two Brothers, Cecilivs and Bucolianus, Rubrius Rex, O. Li- 

garins, FP Spurins, Servilius Galba, ' Sextins Naſo, Pontins Aquila : And 
of Ce/ar*s Friends they drew to their Conſpiracy Decimus, of whom Ihave 
already ſpoken ; Caius Caſea, Trebonins, Attilins Cimber, Minutins and Ba- 
las. When they thought they had Companions enough, for it was not 
convenient ty communicate this Deſign to all the World, they gave their 
Words one to another without either Oathor Sacrifice, and-yet no one chan- 
ed his mind, or ever diſcoveredthe Plot. There was nothing now want- 
mg but choice of time and place. * The time: urged, for within four days 
C2ſ/ar was to depart and take Guards. For the place, they thought the. Pa- 
lace moſt convenient ; for they concluded that all the Senators, though the 
were not made privy to it, yet, {eeingthe Action, would joytully joyn wit 
them ; which, as it is ſaid, happened at the death of Romulus, after havi 
changed the Regal Power into [yranny. Wherefore this Attempt woul 
have the fame Succeſs with that , eſpecially,being not privily executed,but in 
the Palace, and for the Good of the Commonweakh. T hat they needed 
not to fear any thing from Ce/ar's Army, being all compoſed of Roman 
Peoplkc ; in concluſion, that the Authors of this great Action doing it pub- 
lickly, could expe& nothing but Reward. Having all decreed the Palace 
for lace of Exeeution, there were divers Opinions concerning the man- 
ner of doing it ; ſome being of Opinion _ ould likewiſe make away 
Anthony, Ceſar's Colleague, the moſt powertul of his Friends, and well be- 
loved of the Soldiery. But Brutus oppoſed that ; faying, That it was only 
by killing Ceſar, who was asa King, thatthey ought to eek for the Glory of 
deftroying Tyrants ; and that if they killed his Friends too,, Men would un- 
pute the Aion to private Enmity, and the FaQtion of Powpey. Thus Ad- 
vice prevailing, they only expeCted the aſſembling of the Senate. Now 
the day before Ce/ar being invited to ſup with _—_— carried along with 
him Decimus Brutus Albinus : and during —_— eftion beingpropo- 
ſed what Death was beſt for Man ; ſome defiring one kind, and ſome ano- 
ther, he alone preferred the ſuddaineſt and moſt unexpeted. Thus divi- 
ning for himſelf, they fell to diſcourſe of the Morrows Aﬀairs. In the Mor- 
ning finding himſelf ſomewhat out of Order with the Night's Debauch, and 
his Wife Ca/phurnia having been frightned with diſmal Dreams, ihe advi- 


fed him not to go abroad ; and in many Sacrifices he 'made, there wer 
Mo 
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none but affrightful Tokens : He therefore gave order to Anthony to diſmiſs 


the Senate. But Decimus Brutus -periwading him that it was more conveni- 
ent he went himſelf, to avoid the Opinion might be conceived, he did it out 
of Pride or Scorn, he went to diſmiſs them himſelf, coming to the Palace 
in his Litter. There were at preſent Plays in Pompey's T heatre, andalmoſt 
all the Senators were at the Windows of the Neighbouring Houſes, as is the 
Cuſtom in the time of SpeQacles. The ſame Morning the Pretors, Brutus 
and Cafſivs, gave Audience to thoſe made Suit for it, with great tranquillity, 
ina Gallety befote the Theatre. But when they had heard what happened 
to Ceſar in the Sacrifices, and that therefore they deterred the Senate, they 
were much troubled. One of thoſe that ſtood there having taken Caſca by 
the hand, told him ; 7ou kept it cloſe from me that am your Friend but Brutus 
has told me all. Whereupon Caſca pricked in Conſcience, began to tremble , 
but the other continuing with a ſmile ; /Yhere then will you raiſe the Money 
to come to the Edility ? Caſca gave him an Account. Brutus and Caffius them- 
ſelves being talking together, one of the Senators, called Pop:lius Lena, 
drawing them aſide, ſaid ; 7 pray God what you have in your hearts may ſuc- 
ceed happily, but it is fit you make haſte. Atwhich they were ſo ſurprized, 
that they gave him no Anſwer. ' At the ſametime that Cz/ar went tothe 
Palace in his Litter, one of his Domeſticks who had underſtood ſomething - 
of the Conſpiracy, came to find Ca/phurnia ; but without ſaying any thing 
elſe to her but that he muſt ſpeak with C2/ar about Afﬀairs of importance, he 
ſayedexpeQting his Return from the Senate, becauſe he did not know all 
the Particulars : His Hoſt of Gnidus called Artemidorus running tothe Palace 
to give him notice of it, came juſt at the moment of his being killed ; ano- 
ther, as he ſacrificed before the Gate of the Senate-Houle, gave him a Note 
of all the Conſpiracy ; but he going in without reading it, it was after his 
death found in his hands. As he came out of his Litter, Zea, the ſame 
who before had ſpoken to Caſſins, came to him, and entertained him a long 
time in private ; which ſtruck a Damp into the Chiefs of the Conſpiracy, 
the more becauſe thetr Conference was long : They already beganto make 
ſigns toone another, that they muſt now kill him before he arreſted them; 
but in the Sequel of the Diſcourſe, obſerving Zena to ule rather the Geſture 
of a Suppliant than an Accuſer, they deferred it ;*till in the end, ſeeing him 
return thanks to Ceſar, they*took Courage. It is the Cuſtom of the Chief 
Magiſtrates entring the Palace, firſt to conſult the Divines z and here as 
well as in the former Sacrifices, Cezſar's firſt Victim was found without a 
heart, or as ſome ſay without the Chief of the Entrails. - The Divine here- 
upon telling him it was a mortal Sign, he replyed laughing, that when he 
went to fight againſt — in -Spazz he had ſcen the like : and the other 
having replyed, thatthen likewiſe he had run hazard of loſing his Life ; but 
that at preſent the Entrails threatned him with greater danger. He;com- 
manded they ſhould facrifice another Viftim, which fore-boding nothing 
but ill ; he Caring toſcem tedious to the Senate, and being prefled by his 
Enemies, whom he —_ to be his Friends, without conſidering the dan- 
ger, entred the Palace ; for it was of neceſſity that the Misfortune to. befall 
him, ſhoul| befal. They left 774bonins at the Gate to ſtop Anthony under 
pretence of diſcourſing ſome Buſineſs with him ; and as Ton as Cathy was 
ſeated, the other Confſpirators ſurrounded him according to Cuſtom, as 
Friends, having each his Dagger concealed. At the fame time Attilins 
Cimber ſtanding before him, began to intreat him to grant the Return of his 
Brother who was in Exile ; and upon his Refuſal, under pretence of beg- 
ging 1twith more humility, he took him by the Robe , and drawing x tg 
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him, hung about his Neck, ctying otit, /Yhy do you delay, my Friends: 
Thereupon Ceca firſt of all reaching over his Head, thought to ſtrike his 
Dagger mto his Throat, but wo him only in the Breaſt. _ Ce/ar hay- 
ing diſengaged himſelf from Cimber, and caught hold of Caſce's hand, leap- 
ed from his Seat, and threw himſelf upon Caſce with a wonderful force 4 
but being at Handy Gripes with him, another ſtruck his Dagger into his 
Side, Caf/ius gave hima Wound in the Face, Brutus ftruck him quite through 
the Thigh, Bucolianus wounded him behind the Head ; and he like orie en- 
raged, and Toaring like a Savage Beaft, turned ſometimes to-one and ſome- 
times toanother , nll ftrength failing him after the Wound received from 
Bratus, he threw the Skirt of his Robe over his Face, and ſuffered himielf 
gently to fallbefore Pompey's Statue. They forbore not to give him many 
Stabs after he was down, fo that thexe were three and twenty Wounds 
found inhis Body. And thoſe that flew him were {o-cager, that ſome of 
them through vehemence, without thinking of it; wounded each other. 


After this Murder committed in a'Hallowed Place, and on a Sacred Per- 
ſon, allthe Aſſembly took their Flight, both within the Palace, and without 
intheCity. Inthe Croud there were ſeveral Senators wounded, and ſome 
killed : There were flain likewiſe other Citizens and Strangers ; not with 
deſign, but without knowing the Authors, as happens 1n a'publick-Tumult ; 
for the Gladiators, who were armed inthe Morning to give Divettiſement 
tothe People, ran from the Theatre tothe Senators Houſes ; the SpeQators 
affrighted, diſperſed as faft as their Legs would carry them, the Commo- 
ditiesexpoſed to Sale were made Plunder of, the Gares were ſhut, and ma- 
ny. got upon'the Roofs of their Houſes to ſecure themſelves from Violence. 
Anthony tortifyed himſelf in his Houſe; judging they had a deſfigri upon his 
Life as well as upon Ce/ar's : And Zepidui, General of the Horle, hearing 
upon'the place what had paſſed, made hafte to the Tland in the River, 
where he had a Legion ; which he drew into the Field of AZars, that he 
might bein readineſs to executethe Orders of Anthony ; for he yielded to 
him, both in'the 'Qyality of Cz/ar's Friend and Couſul: The Soldiers would 
very willingly have revenged Cz/ar's death ſo baſely murdered, but that 
they feared the Senate, who favoured the Murderers, and expeted the 1{- 
fue of things. Czfar had no Soldiery with him, for he loved not Guards ; 
but contented himſelf with Ufhers : Beſides, he was accompanied with & 
preat number of People of the Robe, andwhole Troops of as well Citizens 
asStrangers, with Freed Men and Slaves, followed him trom-his Houſe tothe 
Palace ; but in a:moment all theſe Crouds were vaniſhed, there remained 
with him only three unhappy Slaves 3 who puttinghim in his Litrer, and 
taking it their Shoulders, carried him, who but a little before was Ma- 
ſterboth of Sea and Land. The'Confpirators afrerthe Execution had amind 
have ſaid ſomething inthe Senate ; but na bodyftaying to heat then, they 
twiſted their Robes about their left Arms inftead of Bucklers, and with 
their bloody Daggers in their Hands, raittirough the Streets, crying out; 
they hadflain the King and the Tytant, caufitig to march before them a 
Man carrying a Cap on the Head of a Pike, which is the Badge of _—_ : 
they exhorted likewiſe the P to the reſtoring the Commonwealth ; 
putting themin mind of the firſt Brutws, arid'the Oath whetein he had en- 
aged the Citizens, and with them their Poſterity. There were leveral 0- 
thers who were not of the Conſpiracy, who'took Daggers, and wetit with 
them through the City ; of the number of which were Zentulys -=_ 
Fevonins, Aquinins, Dolobells, Furins and Petiſcus ; who, initea ET 
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Honour they expeCted, received the ſame Puniſtiment with thoſe had been 
guilty ; but none of the People joyned with them, which begot in them 
-both trouble and fear. As for the Senare, though all the Senators who knew 
Not of the Plot had in the Tumult taken their Flight, yet they hoped well 
from them, either becauſe they were Kindred or Friends to moſt of that Or. 
der, or becauſe they knew they themſelves had an averſion for the Tyranny ; 
but they had an ill Opinion of the People, and of C2/ar's Soldiers, of whom 
there were great numbers in the City ; ſome newly diſmifſed, towhom he 
had given Lands ; others diſtributed by Colonies ſome time before, who 
were returned to follow him : They were likewiſe fearful of Zepidus, be- 
cauſe he was Maſter of the Legion of the City ; and doubted leit Anrhoyy, 
againſt the Authority of the Senate, ſhould engage the People to deſtroy 

' them. Things _ in this poſtuxe, they with the Gladiators ſeized the 
Capitol ; where in their firſt Conſultation it was agreed that they ſhould 
tempt the People with Gifts ; for they hoped that ſome of the People begin- 
ning to praiſe the Afton, others would follow their Example out of love to 
Liberty, and defire to reſtore the Commonwealth ; and oy imagined that 
the Roman People were ſtill the ſame as they had heard tell they were in the 
time of the firſt Brutus, who drave out the Kings : but they conſidered not 
that they deſired two things contradiQtory, that the ſame People ſhould love 

' Liberty, and let themſelves be corrupted with Gifts ; the laſt of which was 
much eaſier to be hoped for in a Commonwealth long ſince depraved, for 
the Multitude of the City was mixed with all forts of Strangers ; the Freed 
Men lived equal to theother Citizens, theSlave was habited like his Maſter, 
and except the Habit of the Senators, one Faſhion was uſed indiffterently a- 
mone all the reſt. Moreover, becaule of the Corn diſiributed-to the Poor 
in the City only, all Loyterers, Beggars, and People unskilful in their Pro- 
feſſions throughout all /ra/y locked to Rome : Beſides, there were great num- 
bers of disbanded Soldiers who returned not as formerly every one to his 
- Country ; but expeQting tobe ſent to poſſeſs the Houlesand Lands of others, 
quartered together by Bands in Temples and Galleries, under only one Co- 
lours and one Captain, who was to be their ConduQtor to their Colony. 
Theſe People, afterchaving fold all that they had, tobe the lighter to —_ 
were ready to do any thing tor Money : So that the Conſpirators had no 
great difficulty to gather together a multitude 1n the place. Butthoughthey 
were payed forit, they durſt not praiſe the AQtion out of the reſpeCt they 
bore to the Glory of Czſar, and the fear they ſtood in of the Contrary Party ; 
but as if they had in view the Publick Good, they cryed out for Peace, and 
demanded it of the Magiſtrates ; and by this means they laboured for the ſc- 
curity of the Conſpirators, Peace not being to be had without an AQ of Ob- 
livion, Thereupon Cinra, allyed to Coles, and then Pretor, joyns with 
them: And advancing into the midſt of them, contrary to the expeCtation 
of all'the World, threw off his Prztor's Robe, deſpiſing it as being given 
himby a Tyrant: After which he began to declaim againſt Ceſar, calling 
him Tyrant, and thoſe who had ſlain him Tyrannicides ; highly praiſing 
their AQion, as parallel to what their Predeceſſors had done ; and at the 
{ame time commanding they ſhould bring from the Capitol thoſe brave 
People who had ſo well ſerved the Commonwealth, to the end to give them 
thole Rewards they had merited. But whatever Command Cizra gave , 
this Troop ſeeing, the People who had not been corrupted were not there, 

| wouldnot let them be brought, but contented themſelves to continue their 
Cries indemanding Peace. 'But when Do/obella, a Young, Man of great Re- 


putation, whom C#2/ar ready to depart, had deſigned Conſul for the ag" 
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the Year, being come with his Purple and the Badges of the Conſulate, and 
had ſpoke after Cinza violently and with indignation againſt the Author of 
his Dignity, pleading hard for the Pardon.ot a Crime of which he ſaid he 
would himſelf have been Partaker of,and propoſing (as ſome ſay) to conſe: 
crate that Day as the Day of the Foundation of their City. Then this A{- 
ſembly of Mercenary People took Courage, ſeeing a Pretor and a Conſul 
ſeemed to Authorize them, and they ſent to tell the Conſpirators they ſhould 
come down from the Temple. They were glad to hear what . Dolobella had 
done, believing they had now at need found a Conſul young, vigorous, and 


of a good Family, to oppole againſt Anthony, 


Yet only Caius and Brutus came down, the Hand of the laſt all bloody 
with a Wound he had received from the former when they ſtabbed Ceſar. 
Being come to the Aſſembly, neither one nor the other ſaid any thing mean 
or low , they praiſed each other for what they had done, as if it had been 
an Aftion of Honour by conſent of all the World : They declared that upon 
it depended the Proſperity of the City, which was this day made happy ; 
gave a glorious Teſtimony of the Prudence of Decimus Brutus, who had ve- 
ry opportunely called to them the Gladiators, exhorted the People to imi- 
tate their Predeceſſors, who drove out their Kings that had not made them- 
ſelves Kings by force as Cz/ar had, but were lawfully elc&ted ; and adviſed 
them to ſend for Pompey, the Son of the great Pompey, Defender of the 
Commonwealth, againſt whom C#/ar's Party. yet — Warin Satin; and 
that they ſhould Se x the Return of Czſetius and Marnlis, Tribunes of the 
People, whom Ceſar had interdiQted their Offices, and ſent into Baniſhment, 
where they ſtill remained. Having ſpoken to this purpoſe, they again went 
upto the Capitol, for they durſt not confide 1n this Multitude. But their 
Servants and Relations being already permitted to go and come to and from 
the Temple, they choſe ſome whom they deputed to Zepidus and Anthony, 
to entreat them to make Peace, to maintain Liberty, and ſecuretheir Coun- 
try from the Miſeries attend-on Diſcord. To obtain this, the Deputies 
praiſed not the Attion (for they durſt not, ſpeaking to C2/ar's Friends) but 
they ſaid, that in their judgments it ought to be born with ; that thoſe had 
done it were worthy of Pardon, having undertaken it not out of any . hate 
they bore him, but love totheir Country. That the Condition of the City 
was deplorable, if being almoſt Fan 1h by the Seditions wherewith it 
had a long time been afflicted, they would not ſpare thoſe few good Citizens 
left. That it was extremely unjuſt to run the Commonwealth in hazard of 
utter Ruin for particular Enmities ; and that inſtead of laying hold of this 
Occaſion to gratifie their Hatred , they ought to ſacrifice to the 
good of the Eſtate all the Offences they might poſſibly have received, \Au- 
thony and Zepidus wanted not Will to revenge Cz/ar's death, but they were 
fearful of the Kindred and Friends of the Conſpirators, and the AﬀeCtion 
the Senate bore them ; and aboveall, of Decimns Brutus, who with an Ar- 
my held the Neighbouring Ga#!, of which Cz/ar had given him the Govern- 
ment : Wherefore they thought it more expedient to wait for a more favou- 
rable Opportunity, and in the mean time try all ways they could to draw 
Decimus Army, already well wearied, to their Party. So Anthony anſwe- 
red them in theſe Terms. 
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The Oration of Anthony. 


[ 7 is no particular Hate makes us ait, but only the blacknefs af the Attion : 
Beſides, having promiſed to Cxlar upon Oath we would guard him, oy re. 
venge all Attempts ſhould be made againſt his Perſon, Religion requires, that 
theſe who are ſullied with the Crime of his Death ſhould be driven from AMONG Us :; 
and that we ſhould rather live few and innocent, than draw upon our ſelves a Cyyſe 
by leaving this Attempt unpuniſhed. bla F. ſince you deſire it, let 
us aſſemble in the Palace ; and what ſhall be reſolved by a common Deliberation 


for the good of the City, tet it be execmted. 


Having made them this Anſwer, they thanked them, and returned with 
great hopes all things would ſucceed to their fatisfaQtion, for they promiſed 
themſelves the Senate would heartily eſpoulſe their Intereft. But Anthony 
commanded the Magiſtrates to keep Watch by Night in the City, and to take 
by turns their Seat in the Tribunal as in Broad Day ; having tothat purpoſe 
g1ven Orders to kindle Fires inall the Streets. The Friends of the Confpira- 
tors ran all Night from Houſe to Houle to ſolicite the Senators to be fayou- 
rable to them, and to watch for the Good of their Country. On the 
other ſide, the Chiefs of the Soldiers deſtined for the Colonies ran up 
and down alſo, making ſtrange threats if they did not ſend them to 
the Lands already given them, and thoſe that were farther | =rrvouy them. 
Moreover, the Citrzens who would not be corrupted , hearing of the 
{mall number of the Conſpirators, took hearr ; and calling to mand the ex- 
cellent Qualities of Ceſar, could not agree with the others. The fame Night 
Ceſar's Treaſure and W ritings were brought to Anthony's, either at Ca/phar- 
zia's defire for their greater ſecurity, or that Anthony commanded it. Ag 
ſoon-as it was Day, the Senate was called by Order of the Conſul in the 
Temple of * The Farth, which was near to his Houſe ; for he durft not”go to 
the Palace becauſe it was under the Capitol, whither the Conſpirators were 


' retired with the Gladiators ; nor would trouble the City by making the Ar- 
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my enter, which yet Zepidus brought in. At Break of Day came with the 
other Senators to-the Temple of 7he Earth Cinna, having refumed the ſame 
Habit which the Day before he had caſt away, as given him by a Tyrant : 
Some of the Citizens who had born Arms under Coles perceiving him, enra- 
ged that he who was his Kinfman had been the firſt who had blemithed his 
Reputation by a malicious Speech, began to throw Stones at hum ; and ha- 
ving forced him toſhelter himſelf ina certain Houſe, brought Wood round 
about it to burn him in it, if Zepidus, coming in with the Army, had'not 
hindred it ; which raiſed the Spirits of Ceſar's Party, and appalled the Mer- 
cenaries and Confpirators. 


In- the Senate all diſ-intereſſed Perſons condemned the ACtion, but the 
greater part took divers ways tooblige the Confpirators ; and were of Opint- 
on that before any thing elſe were | they ſhould come and take their 
places in the Aſſembly, having ated fairly, to the end, that from Accuſed, 
they might become Judges : Which 4thoxy did not oppoſe, knowing well 


there was no likelihood of their coming, as indeed they did net. wy 
en 
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then the inclination of the Senate, Tome with vehemence praiſed the AQi- 
on, giving to thoſe had done it the Title of Tyrannicides, and voting them 
rewards ; others without ſpeaking of reward, which indeed they them- 
ſelves demanded not, were of advice only thanks ſhould be given them, as 
having done by it good ſerviceto the Common-wealth, and others quite 
cutting off the Complements, ſaid, that what they had done was pardon- 
able. Thus they argued, to ſee on which ſide theSenate leaned, that they 
might better propoſe the reſt. Thereupon the honeſteſt and beſt men ha- 
—_— the Aſſzſinate as an execrable crime, yet ſaid, that they would 
not hinder, but in conſideration of the Families of the Guilty, which were 
of the beſt of the City, they ſhould be granted impunity, but they could 
never ſuffer them to be honoured, as having well ſerved the State : others 
on the contrary ſaid, they ought to be granted all other things, with the ſe- 
curity of their perſons. Some one having thereupon faid, that the Honour 
done to them would defame Ceſar : another replyed, that they ſhould ra- 
ther conſider the living than the dead ; whereupon another refolutely af- 
fiirming that they muſt declare Ceſar Tyrant, or give them their lives out of 
pure Grace, all the reſt holding to this point required the queſtion tobe pur 
what judgment they were to make of Ceſar. After having firſt every man 
{wore they would ſincerely ſpeak their thoughts, without reſpet&t to former 
Oaths , which neceſſity had forced from them ; for ſince he became Ma- 
ſter of the Common-wealth they had loſt their liberty, and only ſpoke in 
fear, leſt they ſhould periſh like Pompey and a thouſand others. Anthony, 
who obſerved them, conceived preſently their imaginations, and judging 
that in this matter many true things nught be {aid rhat would cumber and 
perplex him, thought it beſt to divert them from this deſign, by making 
them believe they aCted againſt themſelyes; wherefore knowing that the 
greateſt part of thoſe who talked in this manner had received their Paterits 
and Commiſſions for Magiſtracies, and Government of Armies from Cz- 
ſar himſelf; ( for being deſigned upon a very long Expedition, he had di- 
ſpoſed of all Dignities for five years) he commanded ſilence as Conſul; 
and then ſpoke to this effect : 


The Oration of Anthony. 


T”s neceſſary thoſe who purpoſe to adviſe any thing concerning Czlar, ſhould 
know, that if he have governed the Common-wealth as a lawful Magt- 
ſtrate, all he has done ought to be approved: but if he have reigned as a Tyrant, 
his Body is to be thrown into the common Sewer, and all he has done revoked, 
Now ( to ſay all in a nord ) the whole Univerſe is concerned in what 
he has enatted : nay, ſome things he has done, which though we would, it were 
»ot poſſible for us to diſannul, which I will let you fully underſtand in the ſequel 
of this diſcourſe, At preſent 7 will only in the fo place put the queſtionto 
you concerning things that are in our power, and which concern our ſelves aloney 
from whence you may give an eaſie conjecture what order is tobe obſerved in Af- 
fairs of more difficalty. Almoſt all of us here preſent have exerciſed or do exer- 
ciſe Offices, to which we have been nominated by Czar , and ſome there are de- 
fianed by himſelf to poſſeſs them for the future ; for you know that he has for 
foe years diſpoſed of all the annual Dignities of the City, the Governments of 


Provinces, and Command of Armies, if you will a!l voluntarily lay them down, 
Goo?z that 
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that is in your power, therefore let us firſt of all conſult of that, and thes 1 


will ſpeak what remains. 


Having by theſe words let them know, that they ought rather to think 
of themlelves than of Ceſar, he was ſilent, and at the ſame time they a1] 
began to cry out with one voice, riſing up from their Seats, I hat there 
was no neceſſity of giving the people the trouble of calling new Aſſemblies 
for the nomination of Magiſtrates, and that it was much ' better, eyery 
one ſhould hold the Dignities they had already accepted. Many were the 
more vehement in this, becauſe they could promiſe themſelves nothing fx 
the Aſſembly, being under age, among whom the Conſul Dolobella him. 
ſelf was the principal, for being yet but five and twenty years of age, he 
could not obtain the Conſulate without violating the Laws. So the prece. 
dent inclinations of the day were changed in a moment, many crying out 
aloud that it would be a ſhameful thing, if to favour Murderers, = ren- 
der their impunity more glorious, Magiſtrates ſhould be deprived of their 
Dignities: others on the contrary endeavoured to perſwade Dolobell; and 
the reſt, that they might hope for all things from the people, who would 
name them to the ſame Dignities, and that there would be no change of the 
perſons deſigned, but only the formof Aſſemblies lawfully hetd, inſtead of 
thoſe oyerawed by the tyranny, beſides it would be more honourable for 
them not to be eſteemed leſs worthy thoſe Honours, after the reſtoring the 
Common-wealth, than under the Monarchy. As ſoon as they heard theſe 
Diſcourſes, ſome Preztors depoſed their Ornaments, and the marks of their 
Dignities on the Benches of the Authors of this opinion, in hopes to receive 
them more legitimately with the others, but the greater part being doubt- 
ful of the ſnare, believed, if they once let go what they had in their hands, 
they ſhould never catch it again. 


Mean while fnthony and Zepidus went out of the Senate into the place 
where ſome were aſſembled, 'and demanded their preſence ; when they 
ſaw them coming from above, they began to cry out in confuſion, and af. 
ter, with much trouble, they were ſilenced, one of them, whether of his 
own motion, or ſuborned, cryed out, that they ſhould prevent the Cities 
falling into the like calamities which they had formerly ſuffered. Then 
Anthony opening his Robe, ſhewed his Corſlet underneath to incenſe the 
multitude, as if the life of the Conſul himſelf were not ſecure without 
Arras. Thereupon ſome crying out, that the crime ought to be puniſhed, 
and others demanding pardon tor the guilty, and peace: he faid to theſe, 
As for peace, we will conſider of the ways to make it ſo that it may laſt ,, for it is 
very hard to find ſecurities for it, ſince the Oaths made to Czlar, and thoſe with 
execrations avainſt thoſe that violated them, were in vain. Then turning him- 
ſelf to thoſe required vengeance for this Murder, having praiſed them as 
the more religious obſervers of Faith and Piety, he added theſe words, / 
would put my ſelf at the head of you, and firſt of all my ſelf cry the ſame thing 
if I were not Conſul, but my charge obliges me to do not ſo much what is juſt, 
as what is advantageous to the Common-wealth , for ſoit is ordained by all thoſe 


in the Palace, though that has been the loſs of Cxlar, who pardoning thoſe he 


had overcome in favour of the publick Good, has been murdered by themſelves. 
After theſe artificial Diſcourſes made by nthony to each Party, thoſe who 
were for revenging the Murder, would have Zepid»s undertake to execute 


the vengeance ; and when he began to ſpeak to them, the multitude wha 
were 
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were too far off, cryed out, that he ſhoull come down unto the middle of 
the place, that the people might more eaſily hear him ; whereupon think- 
ing there might be lome change in the minds of the people, he came to the 
Tribunal for Orations, where with tears in his eyes, he before all the world 
deplored the misfortune arrived to po wt ; and inthe end added; 7was ye- 
fterday with Czfar in this very place, where today I am forced to demand your 0- 
pinion of his death, what would you have me do ! To which many crying out; 
Let him be revenged. The Mercenaries on the contrary cryed out, Peace. 
To whom he anſwered, He would with all our hearts ; but what peace cax we 
make ? or upoy what Oaths can it be ſecured, ſince there are none ſo ſacred by 
which we have not ſworn to Czlar, and yet they have all been violated by thoſe 
whom we thought good Men? Thenturning to the others; Our Cxfar (fad 
he) # dead, that perſon truly ſacred, that adorable Man, and we are fearful 
his death will cauſe ſome great misfortune to the Common-wealth, but the Fa- 
 thers will conſider of it aud the moſt part of them are of advice to take order in it. 
Whereupon they began again to cry, Do you alone do that. 7 would, faid he, 
and can alone undertake it, but it is not ſufficient that you and Twould or doun- 
dertake it alone. Upon thele artificial conteſts, the Mercenaries knowing 
him inflamed with ambition, praiſed him, and offered him the High Prieſt- 
hood of Ceſar, which he liſtened to with much joy, and told them, Re- 
member what you offer me another time if you thing me worthy of it. The 
hopes he conceived of this Prieſthood having given him the boldneſs to ask 
with more inſtance for peace, he told them, 7 howgh reaſon ad Fuſtice for- 


bid it, I will do what youdefire. After which words he returned with ſpeed 


to the Palace, where in the interim Do/obella had ſhamefully conſumed all 
that time in endeavouring to have himſelf confirmed in the Conſulate. :4- 
thony who expeted what the people would do, beheld that with deriſion ; 
and nes wn was great ra of opinion, contented himſelf to be 
a SpeQator; in the end ſeeing the people were not heated with all theſe 
things, he reſolved toconſent tothe impunity of the Confpirators, becauſe 
indeed he ſaw himſelf conſtrained toit, yet diſſembling the neceſſity, he let 
them underſtand, that in ſparing their lives he did them a great. favour x 
and as to what concerned Cz/ar, he undertook to cauſe all he had done to 
be ratified and confirmed by Decree. So commanding lilence he began to 
ipeak 1n this manner : 


The Oration of Anthony. 


Hilſt you debated, Gentlemen, about the crime committed by our Cits- 

zens , 1 gave you nothing of my opinion, and when you put it to the 

ueſtion, and took votes concerning lar, / propoſed you but one thing of all 
& had done, which extremely perplexed you , and not without reaſon, for if 
we lay down our charges, we tacitly confeſs that we and ſo many great men are 
unworthy. Let us now conſider the other things, which it is not eaſie to expreſs. 
In ſo great a number of Cities, Provinces, Kings and Potentates ( for _ 
all the people which Cxfar has ſubdued by his valour and his Forces from the 
Faſt to the Weſt have received his Laws, and are obliged to his liberality and 
favour, ) Can you believe any of them will ſuffer what they poſſeſs to be taken. 
away, at anyleſs rate than blowing vi the Flames of War in all parts? you who 
think it it convenient to ſave wicked men becauſe the Common-wealth is weak 


and 
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and impotent. T will not ſpeak of people far diſtant, whom fear hath hithertg 
kept within the bounds of duty. Regard not only our Neighbours, but thoſe who 
awell among us in Italy, thoſe old Soldiers who have recerved from Czflar the ye- 
ward of thoſe Vittories for which they expoſed their 'lrves. They are till in 
Bodies, ani armed, and there are many thouſands of them in the City : what 
think you they would do, if what was given be taken fromthem ? Jill they 
wait for other Colonies and other Lands ? 7ou may conjetture by what you ſaw 
laft night , for as youwent through the City to ſolicite for the guilty, you know 
how they © threatened you: think you they will ſtand quietly, and ſee Czfar's 
Body unworthily dragged, and thrown into the common Sewer ( for the Jaws 
enait that Tyrants ſbould be ſo treated ) do you think it would not move them 
who have fought under him? or that we 4 can hope youwill let them enjoy the 
rewaras of thoſe Viitories they have gained againſt the Gauls and Britains whil 
with the extremeſt of infamy you treat him from whom they hold them ? JV hat 
will the people of Rome ? what will all the people of Italy do ? will you not 
drew upon your own heads the hatred and indignation of men andgods, if you 
condemn to that puniſhment him who has extended the bounds of your Empire 
from the Ocean to Nations before unknown ? Hill not all the world ſay weare 
unjuſt Fuages, if we decree rewards for thoſe, who in the Palace, in a hallowed 
place, in full Senate, being Senators themſelves, murdered a Conſul, . a ſacred 
perſon, and defame him, who for his Virtue his very Enemies have in venera- 
tion: wherefore let me counſel you not to think of theſe things, which are neither 
juſt nor poſſible; and as my opinion 7 declare it, that we ought to ratifie all that 
Cziar has done and ordained, and not approve the aition of _ : who ſlew him ; 
for that is neither juſt nor reaſonable, and cannot be done with'cancelling all he 
had done; notwithſtanding if you think good, let their lives be ſaved ont of pure 
grace for the ſake of thetr Kindred and Friends, upon condition they acknow« 


ledze the obligation. 


After theſe words of Antonies, there was great conteſt in the Senate, 
and in the end it was agreed by the conſent of all the Senatours, that there 
{ſhould be no proſecution of Ceſar's death,and that all that he had done ſhould 
be approved for the good of the Publick, which words were added by the 
Conſpirators Friends for their greater ſecurity. 4»thony himſelf not con- 
traditing it, as if he approved it, rather for the common Quiet than out 
of Juſtice. Hereupon thoſe poſſeſſed of Charges, began to demand men- 
tion ſhould be made of them as well as of the publick intereſt, and they 
confirmed in their Dignities, to which 4zthony hikewile conſented, letting 
the Fathers know he did it for fear, and to this Decree was added another, 
concerning the Colonies. 


The Senate being riſen, ſome gathered about Z. P:ſo in whoſe hands 
Ceſar had depoſited his laſt Will and Teſtament, to deſire him not to pro- 
duce it, nor to make any publick Funerals, leſt that ſhould occaſion new 
Tumults, which when they could not obtain, they threatened to ſummon 
him to Judgment, becauſe he thereby fruſtrated the Publick of a great 
eſtate which ought td be brought to the Treaſury, and ſomething they ſaid 
concerning Tyranny, whereupon Piſo called out as loud as he could, be- 
ſeeching the Conſuls to reaſſemble the Senate, who were not yet ſeparated, 
and then he told them : 


The 
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The Oration of Piſo. 


FHofe who boaſt they have ſlain a Tyrant, treat us like Tyrants them: 
ſelves, and we have many inſtead of one. They forbid us the burying of 
4 High Prieſt, they threaten thoſe entruſted with his Hill, they ſay his Goods 
ought to be ronfiſcated, as if he had been a Tyrant, they would have what he has 
done ratified as far as it reſpetts them ; but where it concerns —_— they would 
_ it ; and *tis not Brutus and Caſſius who do this, but t _ who ſtirred 
them up to commit this murder, Do you conſult concerning his Funerals ; and 
for his Fill Twill take care, and never abuſe the truſt repoſed in me, unleſs ſome 
one kill me too. 


Theſe words raiſed a Tumult and Indignation, eſpecially in the minds of 
thoſe who hoped to have ſome advantage to themſelves by the Will. Ir 
was therefore agreed the Will ſhould be publiſhed, and publick Funerals 
ſolemnized ; and fo the Senate parted. Brutus and Caſſie underſtanding 
what had paſſed, ſent to invite the people to come up tothe Capitol, where 
a great multitude being aſſembled, Brutws ſpoke in theſe terms : 


The Oration of Brutus. 


F we ſpeak to you now here, who ſpoke to you yeſterday in the place, "tis not 
that we have taken refuge as in a Temple, for we are not Criminals, nor 

as in a Fortreſi ,, we deliver our ſelves into your hands, but what unlooked for 
happened to Cinna againſt all reaſon, has forced us to retire, and becauſe our 
Enemies calumniouffy accuſe us, of having violated oar Faith, and troubled the 
Peace. T ſhall be well pleaſed to plead our cauſe before you : you T ſay with 
whom we hope for the future to confer about all the affairs of the Common-wealth, 
Aﬀter that Cafar upon his return from Gaul entred armed into his Country, 
aud Pompey who loved the Common-wealth had been treated as you all know, 
and after a preat multitude of good Citizens retired into Africa and Spain were 
periſhed, the tyr anny being eſtabliſhed, hewonld, and not without reaſon, for his 
own fecur ity have us ſwear to forget what was paſſed, and if he would have con- 
ſtrained us to promiſe upon oath not only to blot out of our remembrance the inju- 
ries we had received, but likewiſe to live nndex him in perp*agy ſervitude, what 
would not then thoſe have done who ſought our deſtruition ? B## 7 believe for my 
art there is no true Roman whowould not my rgther to die ax hundred times 
than oblige himſelf by oath to ſervitude. If then Cziar attempted nothing 4- 
gainſt ow liberty, we are perjured ; but if he has left to us neither the diſpoſitian 
of Offices in the City, nor of Governments of Provinces, nor Command of Ar- 
2mies, nor Colonies, wor any other Honours, but that Cxſar alone diſpoſed all 
theſe things without ſo much as ſpeaking a word to the Senate, or asking the con- 
ſent of the people, where is that liberty of which we had not {6 much as the hopes 
left ? for could we think h2 would be weary of owr ſervitude, or would imitate 
Sylla, who after being revenged of his Fnemies, reſtored to you the adminiſtra- 


tion of the Common-wealth, he who undertaking ſo lons an Expedition, _/ . 
pate 
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pated for five years the aſſembly for eleition of Magiſtrates ? JVhat ſhall 7 
ſay of the Tribunes of the people, Czlctius and Marullus ? did he not ſhameful. 
ly drive away thoſe Magiſtrates holy and inviolable ? The Laws and Oath of our 
Fathers permit not the Tribunes of the people to be mag to judgment [» 
long as they are in Office, but Czlar has judged them, has baniſoed them ; who 
then, he or we, have violated the reverence due to perſons holy and ſacred? ug. 
Jeſs poſſibly Cfar was hallowed and inviolable, he whom by violence, after the op- 
preſſion of his Country and the death of ſo many great Men, we honoured with 
that Title, and the power of the Tribunes be not hallowed and inviolable, after 
that our Fathers when the Common-wealth was free, voluntarily ſwore them ſq, 
and pronounced execrations againſt their poſterity if they violated it. JP hither 
was the wealth and riches of the Empire brought ? to whom did the Receivers 
give their Accounts? who broke up the Treaſury againſt our will ? who laid hands 
on 4 Pond never any before durſt touch ? and who threatened a Tribune with 
death that oppoſed it ? But ſay they upon what Oaths can we be aſſured the peace 
now to be made (hall not be violated?! Twill anſwer them, that if no perſon be a 
a Tyrant, there needs no Oaths, and our Predeceſſors never took any. But if a- 
ny one aſpire to the Tyranny the Romans ought not to obſerve either Faith or Re- 
ligion with Tyrants. JVe tell you all theſe things in the midſt of our preſent 
danger, and will never ceaſe to ſpeak them for the publick Good ; for when Cx- 
far conferred on me all imaginable Honours, Ialways preferred my Country be- 
fore wy own proper Glory, They. ſlander us about the Colonies to incenſe you 
but if there be any here who have taken poſſeſſion of Lands already aſſigned to 
them, or are ready to go, les them do me the favour-to make themſelves known 
FO Me. 


Thereupon many having made a Sign. 


Zou have done well, ( ſaid he) to come hither with the other Citizens ; and 
ſurely it is but juſt that you do participate, and ſo are willing to participate equal- 
ty of the Honours of the City, you teſtific _ the affettion you bear your 
Country, The Roman People gave you to Calar to bear Arms in Gaul and 
Britain, having ſerved him well you have merited Honours and Military Re- 
wards ; but he after having exaited an Oath from you, led you whether you would 
ar no, both againſt the City, and againſt the moſt eminent Citizens in Africa 
poſſibly you are aſhamed to demand a ſalary for the ſervices you have done in 
theſe laſt Wars , but eee neither. envy, time, nor oblivion can blot out thaſe 
noble Actions you did in Gaul and Britain, you are ſure to receive thoſe rewards 
the. people of Rome ao cuſtomarily give their Soldiers, But they for that end 
never robbed innocent people, nor drvided others Gooas to thoſe that ſerved them ; 
but when they had overcome their Fnemies, ſeiſed not of all their Country, but 4 
part of their Land ggwhither they ſent the Veterans to inhabit, and to keep the 
s ſubdued people in We; and if the conquered Country were not ſufficient, they 
added ſome of the Publicks Lands, or bought with the publick Money. Thus 
the People of Rome forme gave Lands without doing injury to any perſon. 
Haut Sylla and Czlar hawing ſerſed the Srveraign Power by violence and Arms, 
and ſtanding in need of Guards and Armies againſt their Country, have not ſent 
you every one to his own dwelling, nor bought you Lands, nor divided among 
you thoſe they have conquered, nor given the ancient poſſeſſors ſome Money to 
comfort them, though they had ſuch ſtore which they either took ont of the Trea- 
fary, or received for Confiſcations. But they ſend you into Italy it jelf , 
where they had received no offence,raviſhing away from the ancient Poſſeſſors(like 


* Thieves, and not like Conquerours ) their Lands, their Houſes, their —_— 
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their Temples, of which we deprive not vanquiſhed Strangers, contentins our 
ſelves with the Tenth of their Fruits. But they have divided among you the 
Lands of your.own Nation, who have born Arms with you under Cxfar himſelf 
aoainſt the Gauls, and offered Vows fo the happy Succeſs of the Expedition z and 
againſt theſe they have led you, marching in Battel, with Enſi2ns diſplayed, as to a 
War : And indeed you cannot live in Peace, nor abide in Safety with thoſe who 
have been forced to give up their Lands ; for he that is driven out and d-ſpoiled 
of his Eſtate ſtudies your Deſtruttion, and only waits an opportunity. So the 
Principal Deſigns of the Tyrants was not that you ſhould have Lands, 7 1x that 
they might have done by other ways ;, but that having al.vays Enemies ready to fall 
upon you, you might he firm Props totheir Power, to which your Fortunes were 
br bound, ſince Tyrants have no Guards more faithful than the Companions of 
of their Crimes and their Fears ; and to theſe, Good Gods ! they have given the 
name of Colonies ; that is indeed, the Oppreſſion of our Compatriots, and the Ru- 
in of an infinite of innocent Perſons, whom with deſign they have made your Fne- 
mies for their private Advantage. For our parts, to whom thoſe that at preſent 
govern the Commonwealth ſay, they will give us our Lives out of pure Grace, out 
intention is, and always ſhall be, that you. be confirmed in the Poſſeſſion of your 
Lands. Wetake God towitneff, that as you do enjoy them you ſhall enjoy them, 
and that ns Perſon ſhall take them from you , neither Brutus or Caſſius, nor all 
them have hazaraed their Lives for your ow There is yet in this buſineſs 
one Difficulty, to which we will apply a Remedy which ſhall ſecure your Peace with 
your Compatriots, and which you "Gal ns with joy. We will give Order 
as ſoon as may be that the Ancient Poſſeſſors ſhall be payed the Purchaſe of their 
Lands out of the Publick Moneys, that you for the Y Fm may poſſeſs them, not 
only without Contradittion, but likewiſe with Security of your Perſons. 


Allthe World, both during the Aſſembly, and after they were all with- 
drawn, approved what Brutus ſaid as perfeGtly juſt ; and admired theſe Men, 
{o undaunted and fo zealous for ther Country. Thus having gained the 
AﬀeCtion of the People, the Afﬀair was adjourned till the Morrow. As ſoon 
asever it was Day the Condul publiſhed the Aſſembly, where the Decree of 
the Senate was read ; whereupon Cicero made an Excellent Diſcourſe in 
praiſe of the: Amneſty, which the-People hearkened to with pleaſure, and 
forthwith demanded that thoſe retired tothe Capitol might come down ; 
but they refuſed to come till they gave them Hoſtages : ſo they ſent 4nthony's 
and Zepidus Children. Their Arrival raiſed a General Acclamation and A 
plauſe : and when the Conſuls would have ſpoke ſomething, the People 
would not hear them before they were reconciled, and had embraced each 
other : which was done, but begot inthe. Conſuls great fears and jealouſies 
that thoſe Men would for the future have more Power in the City thah they. 
After this, Ce/ar's Will being brought, the People would have it — 
ately read : Where they found that he had adopted for his Son Oavins, 
born of his Siſters Daughter z given his Gardens tothe People, andleft to e- 
very Roman Citizen ſeventy, five Attick Drams. Hereupon the People en- 
tred irito Fur\, underſtanding that he whom they had but now treated as a 
Tyrant, had an Aﬀedtion for his Country : But above all,: they looked upan 
it asathing worthy of Compaſſion to conſider that Dec:mus Brutus, oneot 
his Murderers, wasnominated his Heir by Subſtitution ; for it is the cuſtom 
of the Romans to nominate a ſecond Heir incaſe the firſt cannot be. tc ſt. uck 
all the World with horror, that Decimus, the ſubſtituted Heir of Ce/ar, had 
attempted his life, But after that Piſo had cauſed the Body to be brought to 
the Place, there ran to guard it a great number of Perſons in Arms z who 
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with an Extraordinary Magnificence, and General Acclamation, placed it be- 
fore the Tribunal. Then the Lamentations and Tears were univerſal. The 
Soldiers made a great noiſe with their Arms, and by little andlittle the whole 
World began to repent them of the Amneſty. -4thony perceiving that, 
loſt not the Opportunity : And becauſe he was obliged by the Duty of his 
Office to make his Funeral Oration as he was a Conſul, being Conſul him- 
{elf, and his Friend and Kinſ{-man, (for there was an Alliance between them) 
with his uſual Arrifices he ſpoke in this manner. 


The Oration of Anthony. 


T is not juſt, Gentlemen, that I alone ſhould undertake the Enneral-Praiſes 

of this Great Man, it mere fitter his Country aid declare them : Therefore 

1 willonly with the Yoice of the Republick, ana not my own, make Recital of 

thoſe Honours which whilſt he was living the Senate and People of Rome conferred 
upon him for his Virtue. | 


Having faid theſe words, he began with a {ad and ſorrowful Countenance 
the Recital of Ceſar's Glorious Titles ; pronouncing every thing diſtinQly, 
and ſtopping more particularly at thoſe whereby they had made him more 
than Man, by the Qualities of Sacred and Inviolable, Father of his Coun- 
try, BenefaCtor, Prince, and many others which till that time had never been 
givento any Perſon. Atevery word turning himſelf towards the Body, and 
animating his Speech by his Geſture ; and when he pronouncedany one of 
thoſe Titles, adding ſome intermingled Terms of Griet and Indignation : 
as when he recited the Decree of the: Senate, calling him Father of his 
Country. See there, {aid he, the Teſtimony of your Acknowledgments. And 
in pronouncin theſe words, Holy, Sacred, Inviolable, and the Refuge of 
the Miſerable, hc added ; {ever any that fled to him for Refuge, periſhed ; but 
he himſelf is murdered, though made Holy and Sacred by our Decrees, without ha- 
vingexatted thoſe Qualities from us, or ever deſired them ; and ſurely we are in 
a (Gameful Slavery if we give thoſe Titles to unworthy Perſons that never ack 
them from us. But, Oh, faithful Citizens ! you purge your ſelves well from this 
Repraach by the Honours you now pay his Memory, After this, reciting the A& 
of the Oath, by which they were all obliged to guard the Perſon of Ceſar, 
and tgemploy all their Forces fo, that if any attempted his Perſon, whoever 
expoſed nothis Life for his Defence ſhould be execrable, he raiſed his Voice ; 
and extending his Hands towards the Capitol : Oh Jupiter ! Protettor of my 
Country! fray he, behold me hereready to _— as I have ſworn : "and ſinte 
it is a thing reſolved by the Fudgment of all good Men, 7 beſeech thee, with all 
other Gods tobe favourable to me. ' A Tumult hereupon ariſing among the Se- 
nators; * who believed theſe words to be manifeſtly addreſſed to them. Ar 
thony to appeaſe them changes his Diſcourſe, 'and ſaid : But Gentlemen, this 
Accident muſt rather be attributed to ſome God, than to Men'; and we ouchha a- 
ther to” provide apainſt the preſent Neceſſities than ſpeak of things paſt, ſince we 
are threatned with extreme /Aiſery for the future, and are upon the Point of fal- 
lins again intoour Antient Seditions, and the feing all the Nobility of the City 
periſh. Let us thn cond it this Sacred Perlon among the Gods, ſolemnly in 
mournful Elezics finzing his Praiſes, After having ſaid theſe words, or 
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rucked up his Robe as if he had been poſſeſſed with fome Spirit ; and gird- 
ing it about him that he mighrc have his Hands more at liberty, he went and 
placed him{clf near the Bed where the Corps lay, upon an Eminent Place : 
and opening the Curtain, and looking in, he began to {ing his Praiſes, as of 
a Celeſtial Divinity : And the better to make him be believed to be of thar 
Race, he |iited his Hands to Heaven ; reciting even to the loſs of breath, his 
Wars, his Combats, his Vi&tories, the Nations he had ſubdued, the Spoils 
he had brought away ; ſpeaking of every thingasa Miracle ; and crying our 
many times, 7 -ow alone art he who haſt returned Fiitorious from ſo many Fights : 
Thou alone art he who haſt revenged the Country of the Injuries done her for three 
hundred T<ars together ; and conſtrained People till then indomitable, who alone 
took and b:rnt the City, to ask Pardon on their Knees, Having ſaid theſe 
things and many more as of a Divine Perſon, he lored his Voice; and in a 
mournful Tone, with Tears in his Eyes, lamented the unworthy Death of 
his Ftiend, begging he might redeem his Lite with his own ; andat length 
abandoning himſelt to Grief, he was fo far tranſported as to diſcover the Bo- 
dy of Ceſar, and to ſhew at the top of a Pike his Robe, pierced: with the 
Stabs he had received, and all ſtained with his Blood. And now the People 
joyned their Lamentations with his, and Compaſſion was ſoon converted in- 
to Choler ; for when the Conſul ceaſing to ſpeak, they began the mournful 
Airs, afterthe manner of the Countrey ſinging his great ACtions, and after 
that his deplorable death, andas if Cz/ar himſelf had called by name thoſe 
on whom he had heaped his Favours after having been his Enemies, they 
heard theſe words which ſeemed addreſſed to the Conſpirators ; Muſt then 
Life unto my Murderers give, The People hereupon entred into fury, con- 
ſidering that all the Conſpirators, except Decimus Brutus, had been of Pom- 
peys Party ; and that Ceſar, inſtead of revenging himſelf upon them, had 
given them Djgnities, Governments of Provinces, and Armies to com- 
mand ; and that after that they had conſpired againſt him, and with them 
Decimus Brutus, whom he had loved ſo well to make him his Heir. - The 
multitude being in this ſort moved, and already prepared for Violence, ſome 
one raiſed up from the Bed the Image of Czſar made in Wax, for the Body 
could not be ſeen being layed withinthe Bed ; but the Image turning upon a 
Machine, was viſible to all the World, and every Man might obſerve three 
/ and twenty Wounds, as well on the Body as the Face. Atthis ſad SpeQtacle, 
the People giving themſelves over to tears, encompaſſed the place where Ce 
far had been ſlain, and ſet it on fire ; Jeeking every where for the Murde- 
rers, who were retired. Angerand Grief fo tar tranſporting the Multitude, 
that ſome meeting Cimna Tribune of the People, whom for name ſake they 
took for Cinna the Pretor, who had dgclaimed againſt Czſar, he in vain told 
them that they were miſtaken, for they tore him in ſo many pieces, thatthe 
leaſt part of him could not be found to give Sepulture to. After this they 
carried Fire to burn the Houſes of the Conſpirators, but the Reiiftance of 
the Domeſticks and the Prayers of the Neighbours prevented them ; yet 
not without threats that they would return again in Arms. On the Morrow 
the Conſpirators privately departed the City, and the People returned to 
the bed where Ceſar lay, carrying it to the Capitol to bury it in the Temple 
before the Gods, as already conſecrated ; but the Prieſts oppoting it, they 
brought it back to the place, and upon the fame Ground where former|l 
ſtood the Palace of the Kings, gathering together all the Wood they could, . 
and with the Seats of the place and of. all the neighbouring places, raiſing a | 
magnificent Pile, they thereon placed the Body ; and ſome one having caſt 
upon it Crowns agd other Military Preſents, they ſet fire toir, and about it 
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the People ſpent all the Night : They forthwith erected an Altar, and at 

reſent there is a Temple where Ceſar is adored as a God ; for after that ©- 
F#avins, his Adopted Son, who changed his Name into that of Ce/ar, had 
(following his ſteps) taken upon him the Government of the State, he migh- 
tily ſtrengthened and augmented that Monarchy of which he had laid the 
Foundations, Which endures to this day ; and to pay him all poſſible Ho- 
nours, ranked him in the number of the Gods. From this Example it is, 
that to this day the People give the Title of Gods to their Emperors after 


their death (if they have neither been Tyrants,nor manifeſtly gulty of great 
Crimes) they who formerly would not ſuffer them to take the name of King 


whilſt living. 

Thus fell Ceſar on the Day which the Romans call the * Ides of March : 
an Augur had told him, that day would be fatal to him, but he laughedat it, 
and the very ſame morning told him jefting, 7he /des of March are come : x0 
which the other without ſurprize made anſwer, But not yet gone. Yet the 

eat Aſſurance of the Augur, nor many other Preſages could not hinder 

im from going to the —_— ; where he was murdered in the fifty ſixth 
Year of his Age : Happy in all things, Magnificent ; and with juſt reaſon 
comparable to Mexander ; for they were both beyond meaſure Ambitious, 
Warlike, ready in the Execution of what they had reſolved, and hardy in 
Dangers : they ſpared not their Bodies ; and in War relyed not ſo much up. 
on their ConduQ, as upon their Bravery and good Fortune. The one went 
along journey ina Countrey without Water to go to Hammon, happily crof- 
ſed over the bottom of the Pamphilian Gulf, the Sea being retired, as if his 
Genius had locked up the Waters : As another time marching in the Cham- 

ian, it cauſed it toceaſe from raining. Navigated an unknown Sea : Be- 
ing in the /zdies, firſt ſcaled the Walls of a City, and leaped down alone in- 
to the midſt of his Enemies, receiving thirteen Wounds ; was always Vi- 
Qorious ; and whatever War he was engaged in, he ended it in one or two 
Battels. In Z#urope he ſubdued many Barbarous People, and reduced them 
under his Obedience ; together with the Grecians, a fierce People, and Lo- 
vers of Liberty, who never before obeyed any Perſon but Philip ; who com:- 
manded them for ſome time under the Honourable Title of General of the 


. Greeks. He carried his Arms almoſt through all 46 with an incredible 


Celerity. And tocomprize ina word the Happineſs and Power of Alexan- 


der,all the Countries he ſaw he ray ; and as he was deſigning to con- 


quer the reſt, he died. As for C2/ar, paſſing the Ionian Sea in the midſt of 
Winter, he found it calm as well as the Britiſh Ocean, which he paſſed with- 
outany knowledge of it, ina time when his Pilots, driven by Storm againſt 
the Engliſh Rocks, loſt their Ships: Another time embarking alone by 
Night in a little Boat, and rowing againſt the Waves, he commanded the 
Pilot to hoiſt Sail, and rather to confider the Fortune of Ce/ar than the Sea. 
He threw himſelf more than once all alone into the midſt of his Enemies, 
when his Men were all ſtruck with Panick Fear : And is the only General 
of the Romans that ever fought thirty times in Pitch'd Battel againſt the 
Gauls, and ſubdued in Gaul forty Nations, before ſo dreadful to the Romans, 
that inthe Law diſpenſing with Prieſts and Old Men from going tothe War, 
the Wars againſt the Gauls are excepted, and the Prieſts and Old Men obli- 
ged to bear Arms. Before Alexandria, ſeeing himſelf alone incloſed upon a * 
Bridge, he Jaid down his Purple, threw himſelf into the Sea ; and purſued 
by his Enemies, ſwam a long time under Water, only by Intervals lifting up 


' hisheadto take breath ; till coming near his Ships, he held up his hands,was 


known 
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known, and {5iaved. For the Civil Wars, which he either undertook out 
of Fear (as juraſcit fays) or out of Ambition, he had todeal with the greateſt 


Generals of the Age, fighting at the Head of many great Armies ; not Bar- 


barians, but . Romans, encouraged by their former Actions, and by their 
good Fortune : yet he defeated themall ; and not one of them, but he ruined 
in a Fight or two. But we cannot fay of him as of {4cxander, that he was 
never overcome ; for he ſuffered once a great lols againſt the Gauls, under 
the Conduct of /rir»rivs and Corte, his Lieutenants : In $4i his Army was 
{) near blocked up by Perreius and Afranins, that he wanted but little of be- 
ing beſieged : Ar Dyrrhachinm and in Africa they turned their Backs ; and 
in Spain, againſt the young Pompey, they fled. But for Cz/ar himſelf, he 
was always undaunted ; and whatever War he engaged in, came off in the 
end Victorious > And the Roman Empire which now extends it ſelf by Sea 
and Land, from the Euphrates, tothe Atlantick Ocean, was broughtunder 
his Power ; partly by his Valour,' and partly by his Clemency, He ſetled 
himſelf much better than S/lz, and governed himſelf with more moderati- 
on ; for being King in effect in ſpite of all the World, he took not that name. 
Ar laſt, making his Preparations for other Wars, he was {urprized by death 
as well as AMexander, Their Armies wereallo alike ; for the Soldiers of bath 
were chearful in Fight and hardy, but ſtubbora and mutinous when over- 
wrought with Labour. The Deaths of both of them were equally mourned 
and lamented by their Armies, who attributed' to them Divine Hanours. 
They were both well made in Body, andof Noble AſpeRts : both deſcended 
from Zupiter ; one by Facus and Hereules, and the other by Arcbifes and 
Yenus. Though they were inflexible when reſiſted, they were eafie to par- 
don and be reconciled, and likewiſe todogood to ſuch as they had vanquiſh- 
ed; contenting themſelves with the Victory. Hitherto the Cowpeniten is 
juſt, ſave only that their Beginnings were not equal ; for AMexande 
withthe Quality of a King, in which he had been before inſtruted by his 
Father Philip : but Ceſar was only a Private Man , and though he were of 
an Illuſtrious Race, yet his Fortunes were much incumbred. They both 
deſpiſed the Preſages that threatned them, without injuring thoſe Divines 
foretgld their death : 2nd almoſt the fame Signs happened to them, and a 
like Event; for in the Sacrifices made by one and the ather twice, they 
found not the Chief of the Entrails of the Victims ; the. firſt time they were 
only threatned with great Danger : Alexander's happened when betieging 
the Oxidrakes, being mounted firſt upon the Wall, and the too great weight 
breaking the Ladders behind him, he beheld himſelf deſerted by his Men, 
and threw himſelf into the midſt of his Enemies;where having received ma- 
ny Wounds-on his Breaſt, and a great blow on the Neck, he was ready to 
die; when the Macedonians touched with ſhame, broke open the Gates, 
and relieved him. The like happened ta Ceſar in Spin, inthe Fight be- 
tween him and young Pompey ; where, ſeeing his Men went on trembling, 
he 2dvanced betwixt the two Armies, received two hundred Darts on his 
Buckler ; till ſuch time as Fear having given place to Shame, all the Army 
ran in;and ſecured him from the Danger. Thus the firſt Entrafls without the 
Chiet threatned only Danger of Death, but the Second were a certain Pre- 
ſage of Death it ſelf, Pythagoras the Divine after having facrificed, faidto 
Abpollodorus, who feared Aexander and Epheſtion, that he need fear no- 
thing, for they both ſhould ſhortly die. Zpheſtion dying fome time after, 
Arpollodorrs doubting, leſt there might be ſome Conſpiracy formed againſt 
the King, gave him notice of the PrediCtion : He only laughed at it ; and 
informing himlelf of Pythagoras what thoſe Preſages meant, he told him i 
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was a Signof Death ; whereupon he again laughed, praiſing Appollodoryg's, 
love, and the Divine's freedom. Asfor Cz/ar, the laſt time he went ty the 
Senate, as we have {aid a little before, the ſame Preſage preſenting, he ſaid 
ſmiling, he had ſeen the like in Spin : to which the Augur anſwering, that 
he was then in danger, but now the Sign was mortal,he yielded in ſume mea- 
ſure to that Advice, and offered another Sacrifice ; but tired with the le ngth 
of the Ceremonies, entred the Palace, and periſhed. There happened to 
Alexander the ſame thing ; for when he returned from the /ndies to Babylon 
with his Army, being come nigh the City, the Chaldeans counſelled him to 
defer his Entry ; to whom having giventhis Verſe for Anſwer, 


Who promiſes moſt Goods the beſt Divine, 


they beſought himat leaſt, that he would notlet his Army enter with their 
Facesto the Weſt ; but would fetch a Compaſs, that in entring they might 
ſee the Riſing Sun and the City. It is faid, he would have obeyed them in 
this; butin marching about he met with a Marſhy Ground, which made 


_ him light the ſecond as well as the firſt Advice, fo that he entzed the City 


with his Face tothe Weſt. Some time after embarking upon the Euphrates, 
and going down tothe River Pal/acots, which receives the Zuphrates, and 
carries its Waters into Marſhes and Pools which might happen to drown all 
Aſſria, he reſolved tomake a Dam  andit is {aid, that going down the Ri- 
ver he laughed at the Chaldeans, becauſe he had gone into Babylon and come 
out of it again in a Boat without any harm : But Death attended him at his 


Return from this Voyage. Cezſar's Raillery with the Augur, who told him 


the Ides of March were fatal to him, was much alike ; he anſwered him 
jearing, the Ides were come, and yet he was killed the ſame day. So that 
herein there was great agreement between them, both in the Preſages they 
received from the Divines without being offended, their Raillery, and the 
Event of the Prediction. They were likewiſe great Lovers of the Sciences, 
as well of their own Country as Strangers. Aexander conferred with the 
Brachmen, who are eſteemed the moſt ſubtil and fagacious of the Indians, 
as the Magi are of the Perſians. Ceſar did the like with the Egyptians when 
he re-eſtabliſhed Cleopatrs in her Kingdom, which occaſioned him when the 
Peace was made to-reform many things amongſt the Romans , and that af- 
ter the Example of the Egyptians, he regulated the Year by the Courſe of 
the Sun, which before was governed by the Moon , and fo till then were 
unequal, by reaſon of the Intercalary Days. It happened tohim likewiſe, 
that not one of thoſe who conſpired his Death eſcaped, but were all puniſh- 
ed as they deſerved by his Son, and as the Murderers of Philip were by Ale- 
xander , but in what manner, we ſhall relate in the following Books. 
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I Nthony cauſes Amatius who gave himſelf out to be the Son of Marius 

tobe ſlain, which begets hins the ill will of the People ; whereupon the 

Senate appoint him Guards, Jl. Brutus and Caſſius ſettle their Affairs, 

and leave the City : Dolobella and Anthony get the Governments of _ 
4a; 
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and Macedonia to their prejudice. IIl. Oftavius adopted by Czſar comes 
to Rome, and goes to viſit Anthony. IV. His Speech, and Anthony's 
Anſwer. V. Czlar finding Anthony »ot well diſpoſed to him, labours to 
g4in the hearts of the People. Dolobella goes into Syria, and puts to death 
Trebonius. VI. Cxfſar and Anthony reconciled by the mediation of the 
Soldiery. VIL Anthony having in prejudice of the* reconciliation diſob- 
liged Czfar , the Officers of his Guaras declare their reſentment of it. 
VIII. Anthony*s Anſwer to them, and the ſecond retonciliation between him 
and Czfar. IX. A third Breach between Czlar and Anthony : four ye. 
* donian Lepions come to Brunduſium for Anthony, and Cziar raiſes Forces, 
X. Anthony's four Legions mutiny againſt him, and after being appeaſed, 
twoof them come over to Czlar. XI. . Preparations on one ſide and the g. 
ther. XII. Anthony being tacitly declared Enemy, Cicero gives reaſons 
for it. XIII. Piſo makes an Oration in favour of Anthony. XIV. An- 
thony declared Enemy, and an Army decreed to Brutus and Caſſius, which 
diſcontents Czar, yet he lends a part of his Forces to the Con(ulsto help 
them to raiſe the Siege of Modena, where Anthony had incloſed Decimus 
Brutus. XV. After ſeveral Engagements before Modena, Anthony raj- 
ſes his Siege, and marches ouer the Alpes XVI. Czſat will not ſee Deci- 
mus : 4d Panſa at the) point of death diſcovers to Cxlar the Senates inten- 
tion to ruine him, XVII" Caſſius a»d Brutus grow powerful in Syria and 
Macedon. XYIII. Czfar does;all he can to oblige Anthony to 4 reconcilias 
tion : and in the'meaytime"the" Senate nominates Commiſſioners to call An- 
thony to account. XIX. Anthony joyns with Lepidus, which terrifies the 
Senate. XX. Cazlarby his Soldiers demands the Conſulate, which being re- 
fuſed, he marches towards Rome, at which the Senate are ſo affrighted, that 
they grant it him.  XXI. The Senate repenting of their gran, and Ps 
ring for defence, Czar comes to Rome,* where he is well received, and o6- 
rains the Conſulate. "XXIV. Czar being Conſul condemns the Conſpirators, | 
reconciles himſelf with: Anthony ; cod Pecknts Brutus is ſain in Gaul, 
and his Head brought to Anthony. 


e/ſar the moſt worthy toreign of all men that ever had lived a- 
mong the Romans being in this manner ſlain by his Enemies, 
the People celebrated his Funerals. But becauſeall thoſe who 
any way contributed to his dearh were puniſhed, we ſhall in 
this and the Book next following treat of the manner how the 
principal Heads of this Conperncy periſhed, and after that conclude the 

Hiſtory of theſe Civil Wars. Anthony having loſt the good will of the Se- . 

nate by miniſtring occaſion to the people to violate the indemnity at Cezſar's 

Funeral Pomp, and being the cauſe of their running to ſet on fire the How 

ſs of the Confpirators, regained their good eſteem by an aftion which had 

reſpe& to the publick Good. There was one -Amaſivs who fallly giving 
himſelf out to be the Son of Marius, had taken his name, and only incon- 
ſideration of his reporting him to be his Father, was beloved of the People ; 
for by that ſuppoſition they thought him a Kinſman of Czſar's , and indeed 
he appeared extremely afflicted for his death, ereed an Altar in the place 
where he was burnt, and attended by a Troop of HeQtors terrified the 

Confſpitators, of whom the greateſt part having left the City, thoſe to 

whom Ceſar had given Governments retired likewiſe. Decimus Brutus to 

that Ga/neighbouring upon /Ztaly ; Zrebonins into Aſia, and Tullins Cimber 
into Bithynia, As for Caſſius and Brutus, to whom the Senate _ reat 
'®, affection, 
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affeQtion, they had been deſigned by Ceſar to command the year tollowing, 
Caſſins in Syria, and Brutus in Macedonia, and at preſent were Prztors in the 
City. * In the preſent junQuure of Afairs they laboured to gain the Soldiers 
deſigned for the Colonies, by permitting them among other things to ſell 
their ſhares, which the Law prohibited them till after twenty years poſlel: 
ſion. | It was reported that Amativs had a delign againſt ;their lives, and 
waited only for an opportunity to execute it, which being told to Znthory, 
he according to the authority he had by virtue of his charge cauſed him to 
be arreſted, and with an extraordinary boldneſs put him to death without 
any tryal. The Senate wereamazed atit, as a violent ation, not permit- 
ted by their Laws: however, they ſuffercd it, becauſe they ſaw no other 
way of ſecurity for Caſ/izs and Brutus , but the companions of Amatizs and 
the reſt of the people affected with grief for him, and enraged againſt 4z- 
thony, that he durſt in that manner treat a perſon whom they loved, think- 
ing they ought not to diſſemble it, but gathering together in the place be- 
an to cry out,- and rail againſt Anthony, requiring the Magiſtrates to con- 
ecrate Amatins his Altar, and perform the firſt Sacrifices to Ceſar. And 
when -4thony's Soldiers would have driven them thence, they grew more 
tumultuous, making greater noiſe than before ; ſome of them ſhewing the 
Baſis from whence they had taken Ceſar's Statues, and one of them cryed 
out he could likewiſe ſhew them the Shop where they were melting down, 
they preſently followed him, and finding it as he ſaid, ſer fire to the Houſe. 
Another Party of Anthozy's people coming to quench it, ſome of thoſe 
Murineers were ſlain, and ſome taken, of whom the Slaves were hanged, 
and the reſt thrown headlong down the Rocks. The Tumult being ap- 
peaſed, that affetion people bore to Anthony converted into hatred. On 
the-contrary the Senate were well ſatisfied ; for withoutthis, the Conſpi- 
mtors had not been in ſecurity of their perſons. But when Azthozy pro- 
poſed to the Fathers the return of Sextus Pompey ( Son of that great Pows- 
pey lamented by all men, againſt whom Ceſar's Party yet made War in 
Spain ) and to give him out of the Treaſury fifty Millions of Attick Drams, 
in recompence of the Goods of his Father which had been confiſcate, and 
to make him Admiral as his Father had been, with power to diſpoſe of all 
the Roman Fleet as he ſhould think fit ; all the Senators were aſtoniſhed, 
approved his propoſition, and ſpent the reſt of that day in praiſes of him ; for 
no man had ever appeared fo afteCtionate tothe publick Good as the great 
Pompey, nor had been fo univerſally lamented,. and "twas becauſe Brutus 
and Caſ/izs had followed him, that all men (till honoured them. . Where- 
fore Cicero without ceaſing praiſed Znthony, and the Senate who were not 
ignorant that he was hated by the people, permitted him to chuſe as a Guard 
of his perſon as many as he pleaſed of theold Soldiers then i the City. He, 
whether he had before provided for it, or that he gladly made ule of the pre- 
ſenting occaſion, took ſuch Guards as amounted to. 6x thouſand perſons ; 
nor did heenlift private Soldiers ; for he thought at a pinch he could eaſily 
findthem elſewhere, but all experienced Officers, whoſe afteCtion' he had 
gained in thetime they had ſerved under Ceſar, and the moſt conſiderable 
' of theſehe had madechoice of for Tribunes, to whom he ſhewed Honour 
and Reſpet, making them partakers in all things fit to be communicated. 
The Senate began togrow jealous of his Guards, whether becauſe of their 
great numbers, or becauſe they were all choſen Men, and adviſed him to re- 
duce them to a certain number to avoid envy, which he promiled to doas 
ſoon as the Tumults of the people were appeaſed. Moreover the Senate 
and peaple having approvedall that Ceſar had done and decreed of this, 
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Anthony had theRegiſter, which when C2/ar had thoughts of departing on 
his deſigned Expedition he had left with him, with great numbers of Re- 
queſts, on which he had yet made no Order ; ſo that Faberivs, Ceſar's Se- 
cretary, being perteQly at his Devotion, he added many things in fayour 
of ſeveral perlons, gave Gratuities to Cities, Potentates, and to his own 
Guards, as if done by Ceſar's Order, whereas they owed the obligation 
only to Anthony : he ikewiſe by the ſame means placed , many perſons in 
the degree of Senators, and performed great quantity of other matters ac 
the Senates requeſt, that he might leiſen the averſton they had to his 


Guards: ſuch was Anthony's Conduct. 


As for Brutns and Caſſias ( ſeeing the people and the old Soldiers continu- 
ed their animoſities againſt them, and imagining ſome other might be 
found to make an attempt upon'their lives, as well as 4atius, and being 


beſides ſenſible of Anthony's malice, who now having nothing to ſtand in 


fear of, being ſo well guarded, hindred the re-eſtabliſhment of the Com- 
mon-wealth) they began to provide for their own ſafety : beſides the firm 
relyance they had in Decimus Brutus who was at hand with three Legions, 
they wrote to 7rebonius in Aſia, and to Zullins in Bithynia, to raile Money 
with as much ſecreſie as they could, and gave order to ſecure the Sonny 
tothem, whilſt they put themſelves ina readineſs to take poſſeſſion of 
Governments Ceſar had commiſſionated them for. But becauſe their due 
time for departure was not yet come, they judging it indecent to go take 
poſſeſſion of their Provinces before the time of executing their Charges in 
the City was expired, and yet had rather ſpend the reſt of the year as 
private perſons, than exerciſing the Office of Pretors, whilſt neither their 
perſons were ſecure, nor they honoured according to their deſerts. The 
Senate, knowing their thoughts, gave them Commiſſion to cauſe Corn to 
be brought from all parts into the City, till the time limited for their going 
into their Provinces, which they did, that Brutus and Caſas might not ſeem 
to flie, ſo great care had they of the reputation of thoſe two Men, for 
whoſe fake eſpecially they favoured the Party of the Conſpirators. Afﬀeer 
that the Prxtors were gone out of the City to execute their Commiſſion, 
Anthony being thenceforth the only powerful Man, could heartily have 
wiſhed the Command of a Province with an Army, and eſpecially caſt his 
eyes upon ria; but underſtanding he ſhould increaſe the jealouſic con- 
ceived of him, if he demanded it for himſelf, and that on the other ide 
the Senate had gained Dolobella his Colleague, with whom he had no fair 
underſtanding, to oppoſe all his deſigns, he perſwaded Dolobellz, who was 
young and ambitious, to demand Syria, to the prejudice of Caſſins, toge- 
ther with the Army deſtined to War upon the Parthians, and not addreſs 
himſelf forthe obtaining it to the Senate ( for that would prove to no pur- 
poſe) but to the people by way of Decree. He gladly embracing the 
motion, preſently-makes his propoſition to the people : whereupon the Se- 
nate complaining, that he atrempted againſt what Cz/ar had decreed ; he 
anſwered, That Ceſar had not-decreed to any perſon the Commiſſion of 
the War againſt the Parthians ; that Cafſivs to whom he had given Hris 
had firſt thwarted his Decree, by permitting the Soldiers to whom he had 
ven Lands todwell on, to ſell them without ſtaying the twenty years al- 
igned by the Law, that however it would be diſhonourable for him if Doto- 
bella ſhould not be preferred before Caffivs in the Government of Hr. 
Hereupon the Senate ſuborned 4{/prenas Tribune of the People to break up 


the Aſſembly, under pretence of ſome evil Augury, hoping that — 
who 
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who was Conſul and Augur, and whom they believed yet an Enemy to 
Dolobella, would joyn with the Tribune : but as ſoon as he declared that 
there were unhappy preſages ( which belonged to anothers Office to do) 
Anthony ſaid that he was a knave, and exhorted the Tribes to give their 
Votes on Dolobella's propoſition. Thus he obtained the Government of 
Sria, with Commiſſog to make War upon the Parthians with the Legions 
deſigned by Ceſar to that purpole, and thoſe already marched into Mace- 
donta, and thus at laſt they came to know that Athony and his Colleague 
underſtood cach other. Dolobe!la having obtained theſe things from the 
people, Anthony demanded 1acedon from the Senate, knowing well that 
after the grant of $yr44 to the other, 4Zzcedon, where there wasno Army, 
would not be refuſed him. So he obtained it to the diſcontent of molt, 
and general wonder of all the Fathers, that he had ſuffered the Army which 
was 1n that Province to be given to Dolobells, who however they were much 
better ſatisfied ſhould have the diſpoſe of itthan A-thowy. Hereupon rhey 
took occaſion to demand of Anthozy other Provinces for Brutus and Caſſins, 
which he aſſented to, and gavethem Cyrexe and Crete, or as lome ſay both 
thoſe were given to Caſſius, and Bithynia to Brutus, Thus went Afﬀairs 


within the City. 


Now Ottavins Nephew of Ceſar, as deſcended from his Siſter, had been 
by his Uncle created General of the Horſe for one year, after he had made 
that Dignity annual, to the intent that many of Jus Friends might enjoy it 
one after the other. But becauſe he was yet too young, he had ſent him to 
Apollonia a City ſituate on the Coaſts of the Ionian Sea, to ſtudy and learn 
the Art of War, till ſuch time as he ſhould take him along with him againſt 
the Parthians. In the mean time ſeveral Cornets of Horſe that were in 
Macedon camie by turns to attend him, that he might be the better inſtruQ- 
ed by excrcifing them, and there came likewiſe very often Tribunes and 0- 
ther Officers to pay their reſpeC&ts to -himin quality of Ceſar's Kinſman, and 
he receiving all Men with great kindneſs, reſpect and civility, gained to 
hinflelf the hearts of the whole Army. He had been now fix Months at 
Apollonia, whenone Evening, news was brought him that Cefar had been 
lain in full Senate by his molt intimate Friends, who had at that time great 
power in the City, and becauſe there was nonethat could give him any far- 
ther account, fear ſeized upon him, not knowing whether the Senate had 
contributed to the aCtion, or whether it were a conlpiracy of particular 
Men, whether thoſe guilty of it were puniſhed, or whether they were yer 
lwing, or laſtly, whether the people had declared for them or no. Here- 
upon his Roman Friends gave him advice to retire tothe Army in AZacedon 
for his ſecurity, where, 1f he underſtood it an attempt of particular per- 
ſons, he might take heart and revenge Ceſar, and ſome Officers there were, 
offered to be his Guides, and ſerve -himas Guards in the way. But his Mo- 
ther and Philip his Father-in-law wrote tohim not tobe too preſumptuous, 
that he ſhould undertake nothing raſhly, -but remember that Ceſar atter ha- 
ving overcome all his Enemies was ſlain by thoſe Friends he had moſt confi- 
dence in, that.a private condition, atleaſt for ſome time would beſt ſecure 
him, but that however he ſhould return to Rome accompanyed with ſome of 
his faithful Friends. To them he gave credence, -and without knowing 
what kad happened ſince Czſar's death, bid adieu to the Officers of the Ar- 
my, and paſſed the Sea. He would not land at Bru»drſizm ( becauſe not 
being ſure of that Garriſon, he was wary of falling into his Enemies 
hands) but at another little Ciry not far diſtant from Brunduſium called 


- 
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Zupia, where he ſojourned ſome time. There recerving Letters which con- 
tained the particulars of the Aſſaſſinate , of the lorrow wherewith the 
people had reſented it, of his Will, and the Decree of the Senate, his 
Friends were of opinion, that he would be obliged fo much the more to» 
ſtand in fear of Ce/ar's Enemies being his Son and Heir, and therefore ex- 
horted him to \refuſe the Inheritance and Adoption, but he judging it 
would be an infamy for him not to revenge Ceſar, marched towards By. 
dufſium, having ſent ſome of his people before to diſcover if any of the Af. 
ſafſines were there in Ambuſcade. But when the Garriſon of the City 
coming forth to meet him, had received him as Ceſar's Son, he took hears, 
fcrificed to the Gods, and forthwith cauſed himſelf to be called Ceſar. 
*"Tis the Roman cuſtom to take with the name of their Family the name of 
their adoptive Farher, but he quite changed his, and inſtead of O#avins 
the Son of Ofavins, would be called Clin the Son of Ceſar. As ſoon as 
he had taken this name, the people flocked in from all parts to complement 
him, not only his Father's Friznds, Freed Men and Slaves, but likewiſe 
the Soldiers who convoyed Proviſions and Money to the Army in Macedo. 
zzia, or which brought to Brundvyſium Tribute and other Monies levyed in 
the Provinces. Being therefore encouraged by the concourſe of fo vaſt a 
Multitude, by the glorious name of Ceſar, and by the afteQtion all Mcn 
profeſſed to bear him, he took his way towards the City with a conſidera- 
ble Train, which dayly like a Torrent grew greater. $So that now heno 
more feared open force, but took ſo much the more care to ſecure himſelf 
from ſecret ambuſhes, becauſe he knew not the greateſt part of thoſe that 
accompanied him. As for the Cities, there were {ome had no great affeQi- 
on for Lim, but the Veterans or old Soldiers to whom Ceſar had lately given 
Lands ran from the Colonies to offer themſelves to this young Captain. 
They deplored the death of their BenefaCtor, declared againſt Z:thopy who 
hadlet ſo horrid a crime go unpuniſhed, and proteſted they would be the 
revengers of it, if he would pleaſe to head them. He praiſed them, ex- 
horted them to preſerve this good will of theirs to another Seaſon, and {6 
{ent them home. Being come near to 7erracinza about * four hundred Fur- 
longs from Rome , news was brought him, that the Confuls had taken 


. from Brutus and Caſſis the Governments of Syria and Macedon, inſtead of 


which,and to comfort them they had given them two lefſer,to wit,Cyrereand 
the Iſland of Crete ; that ſome Exiles were rerurned to the City ; that they 
had fent for Pompey, made ſome Senators according to Czſar's Memoirs, 
with many other matters. When he was arrived at Rome he found his Mo- 
ther and Faher-in-law and all thoſe who had any care of his Afﬀairs in great 
fear and trouble, becauſe of the Senates averſion for Ceſar, the Decree paſt 
for diſcharging the Murderers from crime, and the pride of thorny now 
grown powerful in the City, who had neither gone himſelf nor Gre out 
any to meet the Son of Ceſar. He quieted their trouble by telling them he 
would go himſelf to 4zthony as the younger to the elder, and as a private 
perſon to a Conſul, that he would pay his reſpects to the Senate as he was 
obliged in duty, that as for the Decree itpaſled in a time when no Man 
oppoled it, but now that one was found to proſecute, the people would 
reach forth a ſtrong hand, the Senate would give life to the authority of the 
Laws, the immortal Gods would ſuſtain the juſtice of his cauſe, and perhaps 
Azthony himſelf would be concerned for it. As for his part he could not 
refuſe the Inheritance and Adoption, without doing injury to Ceſar's me- 
mory, and injuſtice to the Roman People, in not paying what had been left 


them by his Will, that he had much rather not only hazard _— - 
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ſuffer death it ſelf, than after having been made choice of by Cz/ar before 
all other perſons in the World, ſhew himſelf unworthy of that Great Man's 
Choice. Then turning to his Mother, he pronounced thoſe words of 4 
chilles to Thetis. 


Oh ! let me die, or let my Vengeance yield 
Some Satisfaction for my Friend thus kil[d. 


He added, that this Diſcourſe had given Immortality to Achilles, elpeci- 
ally being purſued to EffeQs ; arid that tor his part Ce/ar had not only been 
his Friend but his Father, his Comrade buthis Captain ; who had not been 
ſain in fair War, but wretchedly maſſacred in full Senate. Hereupon his 
Mother changing her tearintojoy, embraced him asalone worthy to be Son 
to ”: we - and with many powerful expreſſions exhorted him to execute his 
Reſolutions. However, {he adviſed him rather to employ Policy and Pati- 
ence, than open Violence. Ceſar having praiſed her Counſel, and promi- 
ſed to follow it, towards the Evening dilmuſſed his Friends, giving them or- 
der to meet him next Morning early upon the place with as much Company 
as they could bring. There he comes up to Cats, Anthony's Brother, Pre- 
tor of the City, and declared to him thar he accepted the Adoption, for it 
was the Cuſtom among the Romans to have Adoptions authorized by the 
Pretors. After having cauſed his Declaration to be regiſtred, he went of 
from the place, to go ſeekout Anthony, who was then at Pompey's Gardens, 
which Cz/ar had given to him. They let him waita good while at-the 
Gate, which made him ſuſpe& that 4zthony had no kindneſs for him +; but 
at laſt being entred, there paſſed nothing but civil and obliging words from 
one to the other : And when Ceſar was to diſcourſe of the BufineG about 
which he came, he ſpoke in this manner. 


The Oration of Caeſar. 


" Y Father (for the AﬀeCtion Ceſar had for you, and your Acknov;- 
«* Iedgments, oblige me tocall youſo.) Iapplaud whar you have 

© Jone for him, and ſhall ever own the Obligation : But pray give my Grief 
* the liberty totell you, thatthereare ſome things I cannot approve. Whilſt 
& Ceſar was murdered you was not there, for his Murderers had ſtopped 
* you atthe Gate ; otherwiſe you had either ſaved his lite, or periſhed with 
© him : but if yourloſs were inevitable, Iam glad that you were not there. 
« After this, when ſome endeavoured to decree Rewards tothe Murderers, 
« as if they had ſlaina Tyrant, you generouſly oppoſed it ; for which, like- 
*« wiſe, Iam infinitely obliged to you. Though certain it is they had alſo 
© reſolved tomake a Riddance of you ; not as the future Revenger of Ceſar's 
«eath (which we believe) bur (asthey ſay) for fear there ſhould remain af- 
*ter him a Succeſſor in the Tyranny. Thoughatfter the Attion theſe People 
« who ſaid they had ſlaina Tyrant, being ſenſible they were guilty of Mur- 
* der, fled to the Capitol ; either as Criminals to ſeek for Refuge ina Sa- 
* cred Place, oras Enemies to ſeize upon the Fortreſs. How then could 
© they obtain an Amneſty, and a Decree forbidding any Proſecution of Ju- 
« ftice for this Action, unleſs by corrupting with Money ſome of the Senate 
* and People ? But being Conſul, you ought to have taken care on _— 
* Pare 
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« Part was the Plurality of Voices ; and preſiding in the Senate, had you yo. 
« ted againſt them, you had carricd it, and reduced to your Opinion thoſe 
« who had been deceived. Onthe Contrary, you delivered to the Murde. 
t© rers ſome of your own Houſe in Hoſtage, and ſent them to them into the 
&« Capitol ; but I will think you were conſtrained to it by thoſe that were 
« ſuborned. Then when after that Noble Funeral-Oration you made, the 
« Will being read, the People who yet had Ceſar freſh in memor Y, Carry- 
<« ing Fire to burn his Murderers Houſes, though then forbearing it in ta- 
«* your of their Neighbours ; when on the Morrow they twice returned to 
* Arms, why did not you affift them ? Why did not you head them with 
« Sword and Torch in your Hand ? Why did you not do Juſtice your {elf ? 
* Did you expect other Judgment againſt Publick Criminals ? You the 
« Friend of Ceſar, you Conſul, you thorny, you who could make ule of the 
« Power of your Office to put todeath * Marius, have let Murderers elcape: 
* Nay, have ſuffered ſome of them to retire into the Provinces, whoſe Go- 
« vernments they muſt needs unjuſtly hold, having maſſacred him from 
«whom they held them. It is true, that being Conluls, you and Dolobellz, 
* you have done well to take from them $yria and Macedon ,, and certainly 
* I had been much obliged to you for it, had you not at the fame time gran- 
* ted them Cyrexe and Crete ; giving Governments to A to fortifie 
*« themſelves againſt me. Is it not Jikewiſe by your conſent that Decimus, 
* one of the Murderers of my Father, as well as the reſt, holds the hither 
« Gaul? You may tell me perhaps itis by Decree of the Senate ; but you 
* have approved it, you fat as Preſident ; you, who more than any Man 
© elſe, ought to have oppoſed it, even for your proper Intereſt. Well =_— 
* you, in favaur of them, afſentto their Indempaity and Impunity ; but to 
* give them Governments and Dignities 1s to do an 1njury to Czar, and 
* make a ſcorn of your ſelf. Grief makes me ſay things diſproportionateto 
« my Age, and to the reſpe&tIbear you : But I ſpeak to the moſt afſured of 
« Ceſar's Friends ; to him whom he advanced in Honours and Dignities,' 
« and who poſſibly had at this preſent been his adopted Son, had he known 
* you could have reſolved with your ſelf to paſs from the Race of Hercules, 
* to that of e/Exeas ; that was his only doubt when he thought of making 
« choice of a Succeſſor. Ibeſeech you therefore, 4nthony, by thoſe Gods 
«that preſide'over Friendſhip, by Cezſar's ſelf, that you would yet change 
* {ſomething of what you have done, for you may do itif you will ; orat 
«leaſt, that you will aid me in revenging my Father's death, with the afſt- 
«ſtance of the People, and of all thoſe who yet perſevere in the afteQtion 
* they once bore him. If you have any fear of thoſe people, or of the Se- 
* nate, I only defire you would not oppoſe my deſigns. As for any thing 
* elſe, you kno the ſtate of my Aﬀairs. That Iam obliged to pay the people 
* what my Father left them, and that ſpeedily, leſt the benefit being delay- 
*ed, remain without acknowledgment ; and that T become the occation that 
* thoſe who oughtto be ſent tothe Colonies ſtay longer in the City. Where- 
« fore I deſire, that of all that was carried to your Houle, to be the better 
* ſecured after my Father's death, the richeſt and moſt pretious things may 
* be yours ; 1only demand that Silyer Money he had raiſed for thoſe Wars 
© he was preparing to make, that I may pay thoſe Legacies he left to the 
* People ; and I ſhall content my {elf at preſent if you furniſh me with fo 
** much as is neceſſary to pay three hundred thouſand Men what 1s due to 
* themby the Head. I wouldentreat you if Idurſt, to lend me wherewath- 
« allto pay the reſt, or bemy Security for taking 1t up at Intereſt out of the 
«* Treaſury, till ſuch time as the Goods left by this Succeſſion are fold, in 
** wJuch I {ball labour Might and Main. Anthony 
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Anthony aſtoniſhed at the freedom taken by this Young Man, and at thr 
noble confidence, which he did not expett from a perſon of hisage : And 
A —_— that he had treated him with no more reſpe&t ; but eſpecially 
that he had demanded back the Money ; anſwered him in theſe terms. 


The Oration of Anthony. 


* you the Empire, you have reaſon to demand of me an Account 
« of the Adminiſtration of Publick Afﬀairs, and it is but juſt that I ſhould 
« give it you z but the Roman People .having never given the Sovereign 
« Power tO any Perſon by Succeſſion, not to the Kings themſelves, whom 
* they have expelled, and bound themſelves by Oath never mote to ſuffer 
* them (a thing which the Conſpirators reproachyour Father with, ſaying, 
* they have ſlaina King, and not a Magiſtrate) there is therefore nonecefſi 
* T ſhould give youan Account of what concerns the Publick, and I likewiſe 
« hiſcharge you of all Obligations you are-willing to be bound in to me, for 
*Thave Fs nothing for your ſake, and have only had in proſpe& the Pub- 
*lick Good in all my Actions, except only one, whereby I have rendred a 
* ſignal. Service both to Ceſar and to you : For if for my own ſecurity, and 
* toavoid Envy, Ihad permitted them to decree Rewards to the Conſpira- 
*« rators, as having ſlain a Tyrant, Ceſar had been declared a Tyrant, tg 
© whom neither Reſpe&t nor Honour was due ; for the Roman Laws require 
* that Tyrant's Bockes be caſt into the Draught, their Memory aboliſhed, 
* 2nd their Goods confiſcate. Out of a fear leſt this might happen, I ſtrove 
© hard for Ceſar, to preſerve his Glory immortal, and to cauſe his Funerals 
* tobe publickly ſolemnized. 1 feared neither danger nor envy, though 1 
* had to deal with violent Peoples accuſtomed to Murthers, and who (as you 
* know) had already conſpired againſt me ; and that the Senate were incli- 
© ned to miſchief againſt your Father, becauſe he had uſurped the Sovereign 
&© Authority over that Body. Yet I choſe rather torun all theſe hazards, and 
* ſhould rather have undergone all manner of misfortunes, than have fuffe- 
*« red that Ceſar, the Greateſt of Men, and the moſt happy in many things, 
« and whom I eſteemed the moſt worthy of Glory of any Man of this Age, 
* ſhould have been deprived of Honour and Sepulture. The Dangers to 
* which I have expoſed my ſelf have gained you all that Cz/ar poſſeſſed ; his 
« Family, his Name, his Dignities, his Goods ; and ſurely you ought rather 
« to thank me, than blame my ConduA, if I have yielded to ſome thing to 
« content the Senate, or given recompence to thoſe to whom it was due, or 
* done whatſoever it were for any reaſon T thought neceſſary ; old as I am, 
* and you yet but a young Man. Butthis ſhall ſuffice as to. that matter. As 
* for what you would objeCt that I aſpire tothe Dominion, Ihave no ſuch 
« thoughts, though I do not think my ſelf unworthy ; nor is it any inſup- 
* portable thing to me to be left out of Ceſar's Will, contenting my felf ro 
" G deſcended of a Race that derives its Original from Herca/es. As for 
* the Money youtalk of borrowing out of the Treaſury to ſerve your owrt 
t Occaſions, I believe that you do but jeſt ; unleſs, as it is probable, you 


* have not heard that your Father left the Treaſury empty ; and that --w 


(« M' Son, if Ceſar with his Succeſſion and his Name had likewiſ: left 
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« he made himſelf Maſter of the Empire, -all the publick Moneys that were 
« before carried thither, were after carried to his Houle, where among his 
« Goods they will be found when we ſhall decree a Seatch to be made for 
« them; which will be done without giving any offence to the dead Czſax.: 
« Or were he living, he would not refule to give an Account of his Admini- 
« ſtration, as it is but juſt he ſhould. Befides, many private Perſons pre- 
« tend a Right to thoſe Goods, and will not quit them to you without Tryal, 
« Nor was there ſo much Silver brought to my-Houle as you imagine, nor 
« havelI any of itleft , forit was all divided, as being a Tyrant*s Mony, a- 
* mong the Magiſtrates and chief Men of the City, except only Dolobe//s 
*« and my Brethren. Andif you ſhould chance to find out any, you will not 
« if you be wiſe, give it to the people ; but employ it toappeale ſuch asmay 
&« dammage you : and if they themſelves be wiſe, they will ſend: away the 
* people tothe Colonies : For the People, as you may have lately learnt out 
* of Greek Books, are a thing of no ſtability, but ever floating to and fro 
&« like Waves of the Sea, as it has often happened in our Republick ; where 
« the People, after having raiſed up tothe Skies thoſe that courted their Fa: 


« your, atftrwards brought them on their Knees. | wag 4 
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V. Ceſar angredat theſe words, for the moſt part injurious, retired, invoking 
oft times his Father, and calling him by his name. Suddainly after he pur 


to Sale the Goods come to him by this Succeſſion, and exhorted the People 
to aſſiſt him in the geod deſign he had for them againſt 4thony his Ene+ 
wy, who openly oppoſed him ; and againſt the Senate, who had decreed 
Inquiſition to be made for Publick Moneys. Many perſons began to fear 
Ceſar, asyoung as he was, becaule of his Father's Liberality to the Soldiers 
and People, whole affeQtions he was now abſolutely gaining by the Diſtribu- 
tion he was about to make ; {o that moſt judged he would not long continue 
in the Condition of a private Perſon : But they feared much more left 4n 
thorny coming to an Accommodation with this Young Man, full of Glory 
and Riches,ſhould ferze onthe Sovereign Power as well as Czfar.In the mean 
time they were well ſatisfied to ſee themat this diſcord, becauſe one ſerved 
now as an obſtacle to another's defigns ; and by the Inquiſition after Publick 
Moneys, of which they believed a great part would be found in Cz/ar's Cof- 
fers,his Heir would become poor, and the Treaſury rich.Dayly likewiſe were 
Proceſſes formed about the Lands poſſeſſed by Ceſar ; ſome demanding them 
a their particular Right, others pretending they belonged to the Publick, as 
being confiſcated from profcribed or baniſhed Perſons. Anthony or Dolobet. 
{a, his Colleague, were Judges of moſt partof thele ; andif ſome happened 
to be tryed before other Judges, Ceſar was as hardly uſed out of favour ty 
Anthony, though he produced Authentick Contracts of the Purchaſe made 
by his Father ; and likewiſe pleaded the laſt Decree of the Senate, by which 
all that Ceſar had done was ratified. They affronted him likewiſe by a thou- 
fand Infolencics out of the preſence of the Judges ; from which Pedius and 
Pinarins, to whom Ceſar had likewiſe by Wull left part of the Inheritance, 
were notexempt. Upon complaint made to 4thony of the Outrages they, 
as well as Ceſar, ſuffered ; ſhewing him the Decree of the Senate ; and tek 
ling him, that if there were ſome Lands unjuſtly uſurped by Ceſar, they 
were ready to pay the valite of them ; butthat it was juſt all the reſt Czſar 
haddone ihould be allowed. He anſwered, that poſſibly the Decree meant 
not any thing at preſent in queſtion, and that the very words in which « 


was expreſſed ought be interpreted according to the Senate's gg 
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who,having the Indempnity only inview, would not touch upori what was 

; not thatthey approved it, nor in conſideration of death ; but becauſz 
it was then expedient to aCt fo, and neceſſary to appeaſe the people. That it 
was not equal to have more conſideration of the words of a Decree, than of 
the mind of the Judges ; and to deny Audience to {© many Citizens whom 
the Civil Wars had ſpoiled of their Goods, and thoſe of their Predeceſſors; 
in favour of a young Man, who now beholding himſelf richer than his con: 
dition could make him hope to be, employed nor his Riches in Liberalities, 
but in making of Creatures to bring to effeQ his ambitious deſigns. Ne: 
vertheleſs, for what concerned them when they ſhould receive trom Ceſar 
what part of the Inheritance belonged tothem, he would maintain them in 
it. After this Anſwer of Azthowy's, Ce/ar's Coheirs delired their ſhares of 
the Inheritance, for fear of loſing, them by reaſon of the many Suits com- 
menced , not for their ſakes, but Cejar's.: However, ſoonafter they again 
reſtored it into his hands. After this, the time of the Plays wherewith &3ru- 
zus, as Pretor, ought to divert and delight the Citizens, drawing nigh, Caius, 
Brother to Anthony, his Colleague, who adminiſtred that Charge 1n his ab- 
ſence, had taken care of them ; and to that purpoſe made magnificent Pre- 
parations, out of hopes that the People charmed by thoſe Spettacles, ſhould 
vote Brutus and his Companions Return. Czar on his part, the better to. 
gain the multitude, {till as he received any Moneys by the Sale of the Goods 
of the Inheritance, put it into the hands of the chiet Men of the Tribes, to 
diſtribute to ſuch as firſt demanded it : And going to all places where theſe 
Sales were made, gave order to the publick Cryers to appraiſe all at les than 
it was worth, becauſe of the uncertain ſucceſs of the Law-Suits, and that 
he might diſpatch paying what he ought by his Father's Will. Theſe cour- 
ſes increaſed the People's afteCtion tohim, and they were moved to compaſ: 
fion for the unjuſt Perſecutions under which he ſuffered. But when they 
law that beſides the Goods of this Succeſſion, he likewiſe expoſed to Sale his 
own Patrimony, with all that he had elſewhere, and with that his Mother's 
Lands, thoſe of Ph:lip, and Pedius and Pinarins ſhares too ; and all this to 
furniſh him for the payment of Legacies ; as if he could not raiſe Money e- 
nough by ſelling Ce/zr's Goods, by reaſon of his Enemies Lets and Vexati- 
ons. Then the People, perſwaded that this Liberality proceeded from him- 
ſelf, and not from the firſt Ce/ar, adored this young Man ; applauding his 
Patience and Generoſity, and proteſting they would got much longer ſuffer 
Anthony's Inſfolence : And in truth they evidenced it at thoſe SpeQaacles that 
Brutus exhibited at ſuch vaſt Expence ; for when ſome, bribed to that pur- 
poſe, cryed out that Brutzs and Caſſius ſhould be recalled, and that the reſt of 
the SpeCtators ſeemed inclined to pity them, a great number of the People 
running on ina Croud, made the Plays to ceaſe till ſuch time as thoſe who 
demanded their Return were {:tlent. So that Ce/ar having made Bratus and 
Caſfrus loſe the hopes of their Return by means of their Plays, they reſolved 
to ſeize by force of Syria and Macedon, to which they had been appointed 
by the Senate, before zthony and DYobella. That yourig Conſul being 
hereof advertized, ſpeedily advances towards Syria by the way of ſz, 
through which he paſſed to gather inthe Money of that Province. But 24+- 
thony judging he ſhould have occaſion of Forces, and not being ignorant that 
the Arty of Macedon was compoled of excellent Troops ; that they were 
ſix Legions, ſtore of Archers and Light-armed Foot, beſides the Horſe, and 
all Proviſions neeeflary ; and that this Army ought to be commanded by 
Dalobella, to whom the Senate had given Commitſion for the Parthian War, 
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Maſter of it, the rather becauſe of the nearnels of places; for it was but 
croffing the Ionian Sea, to bring it forthwith into /ra/y. At the fame time 
a report was raiſed, that the Gertes hearing of Cz/z7's death made Inroads 
into Macedon, and fpoiled the Province, which gave 4zthony an oppor- 
tunity of demanding the Army of the Senate, to chaſtiſe the Getes againſt 
whom Ceſar had intention to employ them betore he proceeded on his Ex- 

ition againſt Parthia, where at preſent all things were quier. i he Senate 
{lighted not. the report, but ſent People into the Province to enquire into 
the truth; and thorny, utterly to remove all fear and all fufpicion that 
might be had of him, made a Law whereby all perſons were forbid, be it 
upon what occaſion ſoever it would, to propoſethe creating a DiQator, or 
to accept of the DiQatorſhip, and that whoever ated contrary to this Law, 
might freely and with impunity be by any one ſlain. Thus having deceiy- 
ed the Fathers, and promiſed by a Treaty made with Dolobella's Friends, 
that he would give him one Legion, he was choſen General of the Army 
of Macedon, and forthwith gave Direttions to his Brother Cazns. to make 
all ſpeed to the Army with the Ordinance of the Senate. Mean white, 
thoſe who had been ſent into Macedon to inform themſelves of the report 
ſpread abroad, being returned, faid they had ſeen no Getes, but added 
(whether it were ſo indeed, or that they were fuborned to it by Anthony ) 
that there was reaſon to fear, that if the Army were drawn out of the 
Province, that they would make Inroads. Whilſt theſe things paſſed at 
Rome, Brutus and Caſſius made Levies of Men and Moneys, and Z7reboniss 
who commanded in {a fortified thoſe Cities for them. He would not ſaf- 
ter Dolobellato enter into Pergamns, nor into Syyrna, butonly gave him a 
place without the Walls of S$--y5772as to a Conſul. He, incenſed at this re- 
fuſal, attempted to force the City, wherein not ſucceeding, 7reborins pro- 
miſed to give himentrance into Zpheſ#s, and commanded his people to fol- 
low the Conſul at fome diſtance, but they ſeeing him depart towards the 
Dusk of the Evening, thinking there was nothing more to fear, leaving a 
few of their companions to follow him, returned to Smyras. Dolobells 
laid an ambuſh for this ſmall company, cut them in pieces, and the ſame 
night finding $-yr24 defenceleſs, ſcaled the Walls, 77<bonins ſurpriſed in 
his Bed; began to beg the Soldiers to carry him before the Conſul,to whom 
he faid he would go without conſtraint, But one of the Centurions mock- 
ing, told him ; 7 how mayſt go, but thou muſt leave thy Head ; for we have no 
orders to carry thee to the Conſul, but to bring him thy Head: And lo in good 
carneſtcut off his Head, which Dolobella as ſoon as it was day cauſed to be 
placed over the Tribunal, where the Pretor was wont to give audience. 
The Soldiers and the Pedees mad againft him, becauſe he was a Partner in 
the Conſpiracy, and had entertained {thorny with diſcourſe at the Gate of 
the Palace, whilſt they ſlew Czſar within, uſed a thouſand indignities to the 
reſt of his Body, playing with his Head as with a Bowl, which they trowl- 
ed to one another upon the Pavement, till it was all in pieces. And this 
was the firſt of the Confpirators that was puniſhed. 


Now »thory had a deſign to bring the Army of Macedon into /a'y, 
but not finding a pretence to do it, he demanded of the Senate, that in- 
ſtead of Macedon they would give him the Cilalpine Gaul, where at preſent 
Decimus Brutas Albinus commanded, beſides he remembred that Ceſar 
parted from this Province when he began that War wherein he van- 
quiithed Pompey. But now when they ſaw he would march the Army into 


(3441, and not into /ta/y, the Fathers judging he asked this Province only 
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to ſerve himſelf againſt them, began to make —_— of his ill intentions; 
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and to repent that they had granted Macedon: nay, ſome of them wrote 
particularly to Decimus, that he ſhould fortifie himlelf in his Province, and 
make new Levies of what Men and Money he could, leſt 4zthoxy ſhould do 
him any violence, fo much they feared and hated him togerher. Anthony 
therefore refuſed by the Senate, reſolved to carry the Province by a De- 
cree of the People, as formerly Ceſar had done the ſame, and Dolobells 
fately Syria, and the more to terrifie the Senate, he ſent order to his Bro® 
ther Caius forthwith to paſs over the Army to Brunduſiam. Mean while 
the Adile Crotonins making preparation for the Plays, which he would give 
to delight the people, Ceſar cauſed a Chair of Gold and a Crown ro be 
placed tor his Father, a thing granted by the Decree of the Senate, to be 
done in all Plays to perpetuity. Upon which the Adile having faidthat 
he would not permit that Honour to Ceſar in Plays he exhibited at his own 
charges, he ſummoned him before Anthony in quality of Conful, and the 
Conſul ſaying he would propoſe the buſineſs to the Senate, he angrily an- 
ſwered, Propoſe it then, but in the mean time [will place the Chair there as the 
Decree permits, Anthony incenſed with this anſwer, not only forbid him 
todo it at this time, butin ſome Plays afterwards which Ceſar himſelf ex- 
; Hibited in Honour of Pens, according to his Father's Inſtitution when he 
dedicated to her a Temple in the place andthe place it ſelf.” This aQtion of 
Ant hony's begat him the publick hate, as not proceeding ſo much from en- 
_ vy to the young Ceſar, as ingratitude to his Father : wheretore C2ſar fol- 
lowed by a multitude of people as his Guards, went through the City, 
ſhrring up againſt Arhoxy all thoſe who had received benetits from his Fa- 
ther, or born Arms under him, beſeeching them nor to ſuffer him to be af- 
fronted in that manner, nor permit Anthonytodo ſogreat an injury totheir 
General and BenefaQor, but that they would atleaſt labour for thennſelves , 
for could they be ſecure of enjoying any thing Czfar had given them it him- 
ſelf were deprived of Honours had been granted by Decree. of the Senate ? 
And when he came into any great place of the City, he might be heard 
ery out with a loud voice z //hy am nos. 7 the only cauſe ( Anthony ) that 
thou declareſt againſt Cziar, and inrecompence of ſo many Benefits received by 
thee, returneſt on him ſuch violent outrages;, Diſcharge, T beg thee, thyrage 
vn me alone ; but touch not his Goods tilt the Citizens are payed what he by will 
left them, After that, take the reſt , for as for my part, though Tbe poor, 7 
ſhall be but too well contented to be Heir to the Glory of my Father, and of his 
liberality to his Citizens, provided it may not be unprofitable to them. Upon 
this diſcourſe the whole - multitude drew together , and cryed out 
ng againſt Anthony, Whereupon Anthony having uttered 
ome bitter, threats againſt Ceſar, and what he threatened comin 
to publick knowledge, Mens minds were the more inflamed again 
him ; inſomuch that the very Officers of his Guards who had bom 
Arms under Cefir , and who were at preſent in great eſteem with 
the Conſul, beſought him. to be no more ſo vigorous, both for their ſakes 
and his own proper intereſt, he having himſelf had command under Czſar, 
and being obliged to him for his fortune. Azthony acknowledging that what 
they ſaid was true, and beſides conſidering that he ftood 1n need of Ce- 
ſar's credit with the people to obtain the Government of Gaul, yielded to 
their Remonlttance, fwearing that he was not ingrateful towards Ceſar, 
and © that he had manifeſted this change of affeQtion to no other-end, but 
that a young Man a little too haughty for his age, and who bore no reſpect 
- Either to Ancients or Magiſtrates ſhould ſomewhat, ſtand correQed ; = 
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that in- good truth he had need of correQtion, but yet for the Prayers ſake 

had made him, he would lay aſide all animoſity and reſume his former 
rar Jnr provided Ceſar.would for the future be more moderate. The 
Tribunes ſatisfied with this anſwer, engagedthem toan Enterview, where 
after ſome complaints of of one another they were reconciled. 


Soon after, Anthony preferred the Decree touching the Government of 
Gaul, The Senate were afraid, and took a. reſolution to hinder it, if the 
Conſul demanded their approbation, and to oppoſe it by means of the Tri- 
bunes, if without ſpeaking to the Senate he ſought to have itratifyed by the 

ple. Nay, there were ſome Senators of opinion to ſet that Province at 
ens, ſo formidable ſeemed it tothem, becauſe lying ſonear Rome. 4g. 
thony onthe other ſide reproached them that they had given that Province 
to Decimes one of Ceſar's Murderers, and yet made adifficulty of truſtin 
him with it, becauſe he had not murdered him t r conquered it, and 
brought it under their obedience, by which he them of openly al. 
lowing the aQtion. The day for approbation of the Decree being come, 
the Senate had given orders that the Votes ſhould be taken by the Tribes, 
but thoſe of Anthony's Party having aſſembled the people betore day, ll- 
ed them of purpoſe by Centuries. Th the multitude had anaverſion 
for Anthony, yet forbore they not now to favour him for Ce/ar's ſake, who 
was preſent at theafſembly ſoliciting for him out of fear, left Decimnus one 
of thoſe who ſlew his Father ſhould command with an Army in ſo commo- 
dious a Province, and likewiſe to-gratifie Futhozy with whom he was new- 
ly reconciled, and from whom'in his tura he expe&ted ſome favour. In 
rt, the Tribunes of the People not at all oppoſing it, for Anthony had 
rnn_ the Decree was ratifyed, and the Conſul having now a plau- 
ible pyetence cauſed the Army to paſs over into /zaly. Art length one of 
the Tribunes being dead, and Cz/ar foliciting for Flamimnius who made ſuir 
for this Dignity, the people imagining that he did indeed deſire it for him- 
felf, but | not ask it becauſe he was too-young , would needs by 
Vote declare him Tribune : on the other ſide, the Senate envyed Him this 
increaſe of Honour, as fearing leſt being made Tribune he ſhould ſummon 
before the people thoſe who had ſlain his Father. Whereupon Athony 
violating the Friendſhip he had newly ſworn to Cz/ar, or in favour of the 
Senate, whom he would fain appeaſe; becauſe they were offended at the De- 
cree of the P concerning Gex!, iſſued a Decrec of the Conſul, where- 
by he prohibited Ceſar from conferring Liberalities upon any perſon contra- 
ry to Law, upon pain of puniſhment. This Decree which made appear 
Anthony's ingratitude to Ceſar, and which was injurious both tothe young 
Czſar and the People, ſtirred up the minds of the multitude, and ir was ve- 


| ry likely, that at the Aſſembly to be called, ſome tumult would happen, 
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that Anthony himſelf was afraid, and contenting himſelf with the num-. 
ber of the Tribunes already in the City, prevented the aſſembling of the 
People. As for I ſeeing that Anthony declared openly againſt him, 
he diſpatched people throughout the Colonies that he had eſtabliſhed, to 
let them know the wrong he ſuffered, and to ſound their inclinations. He 
ſent likewiſe ſome of his Confidents to Anthony's Army, mixed among thoſe 
who had the Convoy of Proviſions, . giving them _ to do their utmoſt 
to draw the braveft to his fide, and privily to drop Libels among the Sol- 
diers. Whilſt Ceſar was thus employed, the ſame Officers of nthony's 
Guards before mentioned laying hold on the occaſion ſpoke to him in this 
manner : - By 
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Fhe Oratior of the Officers of Anthony's 
Guards. | 


VW#- have a certain knowledge that Czfar's Mrderers hate us 4s much 
.as him, us and all thoſe who under his command have extended the 
bounds of the Roman Empire, and yet dayly employ all their power to extend 
them ;, that we are expoſed to their Ambuſpes, that the Senate favours 
them, Neuerthelef, after their being chaſed hence by the People we have re- 
ray + courage, ſeeing Czlar was not deſtitute of Friends, who ſtill remembred 
is Benefits, and preſerved their acknowledgments. But above all, we. are af- 
ſured of the atopy. between you, aud of your egperiente-in War, beltig t 

great, Captain of the Age next him, and the oo) plies command.” Rug. 


cauſe our Fnemies ſpring ing ep afreſp, endeavour to ſeiſe upon Syria and, Ma, 
e 


cedon, 4zd make Zevies of Men and Money to wage War upon us, hecaxfe the 
Senate cauſes Decimus to prepare againſt you, ang that in the mean all your 
thoughts and cares are employed inthe differences you have with the yount Cz- 
far, we fear, and not without reaſop, that inthe War now t earening my nd), 
which indeed we have upon us, there happen not ſome diviſion amongſt us, which 
may cauſe our Enemies to ſmeceed in their Enterpriſes. Jherefore me intreat 
you, that in acknowledg ments of Caſar's Favours and Begefits, for the commune 
fſeenrity of all us, againſt whom you have never yet had cauſe of complaint, and 
likewiſe frat ownintergh, you afſiſs Czlar ta take vengeance of the Myrder- 
ers of bis Father, whilſt #*s in your power to do it, hewill be therewith content, 
and you will efterwards live withait trouble, and we diſcharged of our fears for 
you, and for our ſelves. | | a 


. 
To this Diſcourſe Anthony made Anſyer, 


Anthony's Anlwer to the Officers of his 
Guards. 


- L 


«Y 7 Ou know witthat paſſion Ialways loved Ceſar as long as he liveg, 

*« and that there were nodangers to whigh I expoſed not my ſelf to 
* preſerve his Authority. You know it, 1 fayMWyou who followed him e- 
*very where, and were preſent atall his Ations: and1 grant there's no 
*need of Witneſs to prove that his AﬀeQtion and Eſteem for me laſted tohis 
©*very end. His Murderers having perfeQ knowledge of all this, had 
* once reſolved to have ir me at the ſame time, believing whilſt I 
* remained alive they could never perfe&ly accompliſh their deſign ; and 


' ©he that diverted them from theſe thoughts did it not for my fake, but to ' 
« givea fairer Glols to their crime, that it might be thought they deſigned 
* not ſo much to revenge themſelves of many Enemies, as to kill one Ty- 
*rant, Who then would thinkafter fo many obligations as I have —_ | 
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«ed from Ceſar, T ſhould range my ſelf on his Enemies Party, or that 1 
« ſhould willingly pardon his death to thoſe who attempted my own life, as 
« the young Ceſar imagines ? , How then after Indemnity did they obtain ' 
« Governments? for you impute to me this fault which the Senate com- 
©« mitted. Hearken a [ile how it happened: Cez/ar being lain in full Se- 
« nate, fear ſeiſed all the world, and my ſelf more than any one, becauſe 1 
« was his Friend, and yet knew not exattly whether there were a Conſpi- 
© racy, or whowere * Conſpirators. The People were in tumult, -the 
« Murderers had gain&d the Capitol with the Gladiators, and ſuffered no 
« cnetoenter, the Senate favoured them, which to this day they do, and 
« were ready to dectee them rewards, as having ſlain a aps, which if it 
« had come to paſs, we muſt have all reſolved to periſh as that Tyrants 
« Friends. In the midſt of all this turmoil, feat and trouble, *tis no won- 
« der if 1-loſt my Judgment: however, if you weigh the extremity in 
« which I was with what I have done, you will find 1 neither wanted bold- 
«neſs in the midſt of dangtr, nor policy when there wasa neceſſity to diſ- 
. « ſemble. The mainthiog in this Aﬀair, and on which depended all the 
reſt, was the prevention of their decreeing rewards to the Murderers, 


« ;n which I ſo obRtinately held out, that at laſt Icarried it in deſpite of the 
«Senate and. all ti Canſpiratbrs, yet not without ruining the hazard of 
« loſing my life z forT judged,,that if I only obtained that Ceſar werenor 


< dechred.Tyrant,wewere all in ſafety, * But whereas our Enemies and the 
« Senate feared 0n.their fide, that if Ceſar were not declared Tyrant, pro- 
* ceſs might iſſys, out againſt thoſe that ſlew him, and theretore would 
«and flifly to'the,having it done, 1 conſented "that the Amneſty might 
« be granted to theth, but notthe Rewards ; nor had I done it, butthat 
« might obtain ongmy part whatI deſired, and @hich was of no ſmall im- 
« rortanec. That thegame of Ceſar, dearer to me than all things in the 
« \orld; might not beaboliſhed ;; that his Goods might not be confiſcate : 
<« that thaf adoption which makes this young man {ſo inſolent, might not be 
«cancelled: that his Will might be ratified : that his Body might be ho- 
.* noured with Funerals worthy a = that the Honours decreed him 
- © might endure to perpetuity : that all thathe had done might be approved; 
« and that his Son, and we his Friends, his Captains and his Soldiers.might 
« be ſecured in our perſons, and honoured 3 all the World, inſtead of 
< that infamy wherewith we were threatened. Do you believe after all 
« this, that 1n lieu of the Amneſty to which I gave my hand, the Senate 
« granted me a {mall matter z ordo you think they would have granted it | 
«if Thad not conſented to the Amnetty? And though this exchange had 
« been ſincerely made, what had I loſt by really granting the Murderers a 
«pardon of their crime, ,thereby to render Caler Glory immortal, and 
<'put our lives in ſecurity : yet was rot that my i8ﬀbtion. 1 did but only 
«> Skit thei puniſhment; for as ſoon as Iobtained of the Senate what1de- 
< ſired; [and that the, MurWrers were freed from their inquietude; I took 
« courage; and abrogated the Amneſty, not by ſentence of the Senate, nor 
&« by decree of the People ( for that could notbe done) bur by a popular 
« blaze; which underhand I kindled, by cauſing Cz/ar's Body to be brought 
<« into the- place, 'under. pretence of celebrating his Funerals, and there by 
« opening his wounds, and ſhewing his Robe pierced through, and bloody, 
© to EXCitE Ra—_—_ in the multitude, praiſipg his Virtues, and particu- 
«larly the loye he had for his Country, and in ſhort; Mourning for him, as 
« dead, yet invoking him as a God : for what Ifaid, and what I did, ſo in- 
« cenſed the multitude, that not conſidering the Amneſty, they took _ 
x 20 
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© 2nd __—, it to our Enemies Houſes, drove them out of Rowe. This 
« was done in ſpite of the Senate, and they teſtified their reſentment of it, 
«by accuſing me of courting the popular favour, by ſending the Murder- 
« ersintothe Provinces, Brutrs and Caſſius into Syria and Macedon, where 
«they had great Armies : nor did they let them ſtay out the time they 
< ought to have done, but advanced it by a feigned Commiſſion they gave 
« them of ſending Corn tothe City, Hereupon I found my ſelf ſurpriſed 
«with a new fear, and not having any Army whereof I could diſpoſe, I 
« was afraid leſt we unarmed ſhould be aſlailed by ſo many armed Men, be- 
« fides Thad ſome ſuſpicion of my Colleague, with whom TI had no right 
* underſtanding, and whom I might very well believe an Accomplice in 
« the Conſpiracy, being come to the City the day that it was executed. 
* Inthis troublelome ConjunCture I thought it a matter of importance to 
« difarm our Enemies, and to ſeiſe on their Arms, to which end I cauſed 
i Fmatins to be put to death, and recalled Pompey, that by this means I 


* might oblige the Senate to take my part: yet not being thereby fully af- 


© ſured, I perſwaded Dolobellz to demand Syria not from the Senate, but 
* from the people, and I upheld him in this Enterpriſe, that from a Friend 
« to the Conſpirators, as he now was, he might become their Enemy ; 
* and that after my Colleague had obtained ria, the Senate might be a- 
*« ſhamed to deny me /acedor, which however they had not granted me 
* by reaſon of the Army that was then in that Province, if they had not 
© before g1Ven that ſame Army to Dolobella, who beſides the Government 
«of Syria had got the Commiſſion to make War againſt the Parthians : 
* nor had they conſented to the taking away Syria and Macedon from Caſſius 
«and Bratns, if for their ſecurity other Governments had not been pro- 
« vided them, inſtead of thoſe whereof they were diſpoſſeſſed. It was 
* therefore neceſſary and muſt be done, but pray obſerve what compariſon 
&« there is between thoſe Provinces taken from them, and thoſe wherewith 
* thy were recompenſed. Cyrene and Crete were aſſigned them, fo unfur- 
* niſhed of Forces, that they- themſelves have deſpiſed them, and endea- 
«* voured to ſeife by force of thoſe taken from them. Thus the Command 
© of the Army is paſſed from the Enemy to Dolobella by my policy, and by 
« fair exchange; for no perſon having yet taken up Arms, we muſt follow 
* the Laws. After this, the Enemies having ſet on foot qnother Army, 
© I had occaſion for the Legions of Macedon, but to get them wanted op- 
 <rortunity, whereupon a report was ſpread, that the Getes had ina ho- 
«{tile manner invaded the Province, which not _ altogether believed, 
« ſome were ſent to enquire the certainty. During whichtime I cauſed an 
* Ordinance to be publſhed, by which it was forbid to ſpeak of a DiRator, 
© to make any propoſition tending to it, or ſo much as to accept of the 
« Diftatorſhip ; whereby the Senate, perſwaded of my good intentions, 
« 9ave me the Command of the Army, fo that at ekteel find my ſelf 
7 | cook enough to defend my ſelf againſt my Enemies, not only againſt 
« thoſe already declared, as. Ceſar imagines, but againſt a multitude of 0- 
* thers more powerful, who will not yet diſcover themſelves. Having; 
« put my Affairs into this Kingdom, I had yetleft ſticking ( as I may lay ) 
*1nmy very Ribs one of Ceſar's Murderers, to wit, Decimus Brutus, who 
* commanded a great Army in a very commodious Province, and becauſe 
*Iknew him capable of ACtion, that I might remove him thence by fome 
* fair prerence,I made an offer in the Senate to give him AMzcedop in recom- 
«pence, after having drawn thence the Legions. The Senate oppoling it 
* upon ſome miſtruſt they had of my deſigns, and many of that Body having; 
| * WEtt 
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« writ many thingsas you know to Derimus, belides that they were ready 
*to ſtir up againſt me the Conſuls, for the next year I took a re{olution tg 
* ſpeak no more of it tO the Senate, but to demand this Province from the 
« People, and to make the Macedonian Army paſs over to Brunduſiam, to 
« employ them in things neceſſary, and I hope yet by the aſſiſtance of the 
« Gods to make uſe of them to the advantage of my Afﬀairs when oc- 
« caſion requires. Thus from the fear wherein we tormerly were, we 
« have reached that ſecurity we deſired, and a condition to ſtrike terrour 
*;nto our Enemies, though when we firſt took up Arms many declared for 
* them; yet now you ſee they repent of their ſentences givenin my fayour, 
< that they uſe all their endeavours to deprive me of the Government of 


- © Gaul granted me by the People. You know they continually write tg 


« Decimns, that they folicite the Conſuls to cancel by ſentence the Decree 
« which gives me that Province. But for my part, reſting aſſured onthe 
« aſſiſtance of the” Gcds, ProteQors of my Country, on the ſincerity of 
* my intentions, and on your valour which made Cezfar every where viQto- 
* rious, I will employ all my foul and all my ſtrength to revenge him. It 
« was neceſſary, Fellow Soldiers, till now to keep thele things ſecret , 
* but ſince yon ought to have ſhare inall my Actions, and all my Deſigns, 
« Iamcontent to diſcover them to you, and you may communicate them 
* to all thoſe tied by theſame intereſt, except only to Ceſar, whoſe ingra- 
©titude I have already made proof of. 


Anthony's Officers became firmly perſwaded by theſe words, that all the 
artifices he had made uſe of to deceive thc Senate, proceeded only from the 
paſſion he had to deſtroy the Murderers. However, they prevailed with 
him to reconcile himſelt with Ceſar, which he did in the Capitol. 


Some time after A2thoxy cauſed tobe brought into an Aſſembly of his 
Friends ſome of his Guards, as if Ceſar would have treated with them to 
murder him,- whether it were a calumny, or whether he believed it indeed, 
or whether ( having intelligence that Cz/ar had ſent lome People amongſt 
his Troops ) he imagined it was to make an attempt upon his if. The ru- 
mour of this attempt was ſpread through the whole City, and raiſed a 
mighty Tumult, and the People were filled with great indignation; for 
{ome perſons ſounding more deeply into the buſineſs, ſaw well that 2ntho- 
ay, though he was an Enemy to Ceſar, yet was uſeful to him, becauſe the 
Conſpirators feared him, who, if he had been dead had been capable of 
enterpriſing any thing, eſpecially ſupported as they were by the Senate, 
and this was the judgment of the wiſer fort. But with the greater part of 


the multitude who beheld Cz/ar every day ſuffering a thouſand wrongs it 


was no hard matter to believe the calumny, and they adjudged itanexe- 
crable ſign to make an attempt upon the perſon of a Conſul. Upon the 
noiſe of 1t Ceſar ran through all the Streets ike a mad man, crying out, that 
en the contrary it was a plot laid by 4:thony himſelf to rob him of the 
good opinion of the People, by whoſe favour he had hitherto ſubſiſted. 
He went to Anthony's own Gates, crying the ſame thing,atteſting the Gods, 
and making imprecations on himſelf, and requiring them to ifſue our his 
Proceſs : and when no perſon came out of the Houſe, will, ſaid he, wake 
thy own Friends Fudzes. And therewithal endeavoured to enter, but re- 
Ex he began to complain, revile, and grow angry againſt thoſe who 


undred his entrance, telling them "rwas tor tear he ſhould convince _— 
| 0 
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of calumny, and ſo retiring immediately,. he proteſted before all the Peo- 
ple, thatit any miſchief happened to him, it ought tobe attributed tono- 
thing elſe but the pertidiouſneſs of 4thony. Theſe words pronounced 
with vehemence changed the minds of the Multitude, and many began to 
repent themſelves of the opinion they had entertained of him. Though 
ſome were doubtful which of the two tocredit; and others affirmed *twas 
all but a plot laid between themſelves in the Temple where they were re- 
conciled, thatby a ſeeming Feud they might better ſurpriſe their Enemies : 
whilſt others again ſaid, that it was Anthony's invention only, that under 
this pretence he might encreale his Guards, and turn away the old Soldiers 
hearts from Ceſar. At the ſame time intelligence was priyately given to 
Ceſar, that both the Army arrived at Brundaſium and the old Soldiers di- 
{tributed into Colonies were incenled againſt nthozy, becauſe he delayed 
the revenging of C2/ar's death, which they offered to employ all their 
power to effect, and that upon this occaſion the Conſul was gone to Brun- 
duſium, which obliged Ceſar, who was fearful leſt his Enemy returning to 
Rome with an Army might opprels him detenceleſs as he was, to take ſtore 
of Money, and go into Campania to engage in Ins ſervice thoſe Colonies 
there ſettled by his Father, Firſt Galata, and then $/iz ſituate on both 
fides of Capua gave him their wotd: and by advancing five hundred Drams 
to each Soldier he raiſed about ten thouſand Men, who were not ſo well 
turniſhed as was requiſite for the War, nor enrolled in Companies and 
Regiments, but marched all under one Standard as his Guards. And 
whereas thoſe inthe City were frightned before with the thoughts of 4»- 
thony's return with an Army, hearing of Czſar's coming at the Head of a- 
nother ; ſome were now afraid of both, others again were well ſatisfied 
with the imagination they might employ Cz/ar to detend them againſt :4:- 
thony ; and others again who had been witneſſes of their reconciliation ig 
the Capitol, believed all but a fiction, and that they were agreed together 
to-joyn Forces, tothe end, Anthony might {eife on the Sovereign Authority, 
and Ceſar revenge the death of his Father. In the heat of this Allarm, 
Carnutius Tribune of the People, Enemy to Anthony, and Friend to Ceſar, 
went out to meet his Friend, and underſtanding his intentions, came and 
aſſured the People that Ceſar had took up Arms _ none but Anthony 
his declared Enemy, and that to ſecure themſelves from 4»thonys Tyranny 
it was requilite to joyn with Ceſar, the rather becauſe in that ConjunQure 
they had noother Army. After this Remonſtrance he cauſed Ceſar, who 
had lodged the night before in the Temple of AZars, fifteen Furlongs from 
Rome, to advance into the City, where, as ſoon as he was entred, he went 
and poſſeſſed himſelf of the Temple of Caſtof and Pollux, about which all 
the old Soldiers gathered together with their Swords under their Coats, 
There Carzutius having firſt made an inveQtive againg, Anthony in full Al- 
ſembly, Ceſar proeeded to put them in remembrance of his Father's Vir- 
tues, and the injuries which himſelf had received from Anthony, to defend 
himſelf from which, . and to ſecure his own perſon, he had been neceſſitated 


toraiſe an Army, which he promiſed to employ for his Countrys fervice 


wherever there ſhould be an occaſion, and particularly againſt Anthony, 
who was at preſent in Arms. After theſe Dilcourfes the People being re- 
tired, the Soldiers, whoſe deſign of coming thither had been only the re- 
conciliation of Ceſar and nthony, or at utmoſt to defend Ceſar, and re- 
venge the death of his Father, were amazed athis prorhifing their ſervice 
againſt Anthony, who had formerly been their General, and was at preſent 
Conſul ; whereupon ſome defired leave to return home, under pretence of 
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fetching their Arms, becauſe they could ill do Service with other Arms 
than thoſe they had been uſed to ; others ſpoke openly what they thought. 
Ceſar ſeeing the matter ſucceeded quite contrary to his expeQation, way 
{omewhat ſtartled : Yet hoping to gain them rather by fair means than 
force, he granted what they deſired ; ſending ſome home to fetch their 
Arms, and diſmiſſing others without any condition. Though this Accj- 
dent infinitely troubled him, he kept all to himſelf ; and inſtead of leeming 
concerned atit, thanking them for the Aſſiſtance they had given him, made 
them a Preſent of more Money, promiſing tobe more liberal for the future 
becauſe if any Accident happened which might oblige him to make uſe of 
an Army, he had rather confide in them as his Father's Friends, than em- 
ploy other Soldiers. This Carriage might, one would think, have won 
them ; and yet of ten thouſand that they were, only one thouſand, or as 9- 
thers ſay, three thouſand (for the number is not certain) ſtayed with him, 


- andall the reſt wenttheir way. However, ſome, after conlidering thetoil 


of the Plough, and the Profits they had received, and what they hoped for 
the future, as Vulgar Spirits are {ubjeCt to Change, they repented them- 
ſelves ; and laying hold of the plaulible pretence of being only come home 
to fetch their Arms, of their own mere motion they all returned armed to 
Ceſar , who having taken more Money with him, was gone to Ravenna and 
the neighbouring places ; where he inceſſantly liſted Men, daily imcreafing 
his Forces : whoſe Rendezyourz he appointed at Areſta. 


Mean time of the five Legions that were in Macedon, four were come to 
the Conſul, who angred that he had ſo long delayed revenging Cz/ar”s death, 
brought him without any Acclamations to the Tribunal, as if before all 0- 
ther things they would be fatisfied in the reaſons of this delay. He offended 
at their filence, could not forbear reproaching them of ingratitude, in not 
conſidering how much more advantagious it was for them to bear Arms in 
Hraly, than againſt the Parthians. Hecomplained likewiſe that they had 
not brought him thoſe Diſturbers of the Peace which that young Giddy- 
brains (for ſo he called Ceſar) had ſent amongſt them ; whom, howeyer, he 
himſelf ſhould find out : That as for his Army, he was going to lead them 
intothe happy Province of Ga#/, the Government of which he had obtain- 
ed, and would give to every Soldier one hundred Drams. They all burſt 
out a laughing at the meannefſs of this promiſe ; at which he appearing of- 
fended, the 1umult increaſed, and all began to leave him. Whereupon, 


Tifing up himſelf, heonly faid theſe words, 70% ſhall learn to obey. And 


hereupon he after gave Command to the Tribunes to bring him the Roll of 
the Mutineers (for in the Roman Armies every Soldier is enrolled in his Or- 
der) that he might decimate them according to Military Diſcipline. How- 
ever, he puniſhed not evcry tenth Man, but only = a part of them to death, 
thinking to terrifie them a little ; though by this Ation@e raiſed more their 
anger than their fear. Ce/ar's people whom he had ſent to corrupt the Le- 
g10ns, obſerving this diſcontent 1n the Army, began afreſh to ſcatter abroad 
their Libels, by which they diſplayed to the Soldiers the Cruelty and Ava- 
Tice of Anthony ; and withal, repreſenting to them the Clemency of the firſt 
Ceſar, invited them to make tryal of the Liberality of the young Man. And 
though the Conſul propoſed great Rewards to thoſe who + Ann" them, 


- and threatned with exemplary Puniſhment ſuch as harbored them, he 


could get no advice who they were ; which infinitely troubled him, as 
doubting the whole Army had intelligence with them. Soon after uponthe 


report brought him of C/ar's proceedings in the Colonies and at Rome, he 
was 


- 
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was more concerned, and carne forth once more to ſpeak to the Soltiers; 
He faid, /t troubled him that he had been forced to puniſh ſome, though it had 
been fewer than Military Diſcipline required, and that they knew well that An- 
thony was neither covetdus wor cruel, But, laid he, let us talk no more of A , 
verſions, or Faults, or Puniſhments ; we will forget all that is paſt. And as 
for the hundred Drams a Head 7 promiſed you, 7 would not have you think / 
meant it as a Donattue, that were below the Fortune of Anthony ;. you ſhall re- 
cetve that only as an Earneſt of my Favonr at our fir Meeting, but remember 
that both now and hereafter 7 deſire you would obey me according to the Roman 
Law of War. After having made an end of ſpeaking he gave them not an 
thing more, leſt he ſhould ſeem to prejudice his Quality of General by yiel- 
ding too much to his Army ; And they likewiſe acquielced in the promiſes 
he made them; either as repenting of what they had done, or out of fear 
yet he changed their Officers, - either becauſe they had encouraged the Muti- 
ny, or out of ſome ſuſpition he had of them : Burt as for the Soldiers, he 
treated them afterwards more favourably in all occaſions they had to petiti- 
on him. He cauſed them to march along the Sea-Coaſts towards Rimini one 
after another ; but for himſelf, having choſen out the propereſt and brisk- 
eſt Men he could find among all the Legions, and formed them into a * Re- * prateriaa £55 
giment of Guards ; he took his way towards Reme,. from thence intending 9% 
togo meet the Legions. Being come nigh to Rome he quartered his Horſe 

in the Suburbs, and with his Foot entred the City ina poſture as if he had an 
Enemy to engage ; cauſing them to keep Guard about his Houſe, and giv- 

ing the Word, and dividing the Watches as if he had been in the Field. 
Soon after having ſummoned a Senate to make his Complaint of Cz/ar's En- 
terprizes, News was brought him to the Palace Gate that one of the four 
Legions, called the Legion. of Mars, was revBlted to that young Captain. 
Whereupon, being at a ſtand, and perplexed in mind, another Meſſenger 
came totell lum that the fourth Legion had followed the Martial : Which ti- 
dings put himinto ſucha fright, that only entring the Palace as though he 

had called together the Fathers for ſome other reaſons, he ſaid little to them, 

but ſpeedily going out of the City, marched diretly towards ba, to en- 
deavour to regain thoſe that had deſerted his Party ; but ſeeing they ſhot at 
him from the Walls, he ſent five hundred Drams a Man to the reſt ; and 
brought thoſe Forces he had, with all his Train of Munition ordinarily uſed 

in War, to 7zvol;, for the War wasalready declared, Decimus having refu- 

ſed to part with Gawd. 


He had not been long at 77voli, but almoſt all the Senate, a.great part of * Xl 
the Knights, and many of the moſt conſiderable of the People came to com- 
plement and give him Teſtimonies of their Good Will. And as there he 
was adminiſtring the Oath to the Soldiers he had with him, and likewiſe to 
the Veterans, a great number of which were come voluntarily to joyn with 
him, they of theigown accord {wore with the reſt, and promiſed him Fide- 
lity ; Jothat it ſeemed a wonder where thoſe Men were whoa little before 
had ſo fiercely declaimed agairift him in the prefence of Geſar. Thus A4x- 
thony magnificently accompanied, advanced towards Rimini, a City ſcitu- 
ate on the Entrance into Gaul. Befides his new Levies, he had three Mace- 
donian Legions (for the fifth was now arrived) anda great number of Vete- 
rans, whom he eſteemed as much again as his new Soldiers. So that he 
found his Strength. to conſiſt in four Legions, all tryed Men, with their 
Horſe and Light-armed Foot ; without reckoning the Regiment of Guards, 


and the Soldiers newly entertained. Boney Lepidus was mn Spain _ 
2 our 
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four Legions, Aſinins Poliio with two, and Plancus inthe Tranſalpine Gaal 
with three;all which would inall appearance fide with 2nthony. As tor Ceſar, 
his Force conſiſted of thoſe two Legions revolted trom -4zthony, one of the 


- new Soldiers, and twoof Veterans, which would not have been compleat, 


had he not filled them up with New. Having rendezvouzed them at Alba, 
he gave advice thereof tothe Senate, who extremely rejoyced at it ſo that 
now again it was hard to find out the Men that had accompanied Anthony. 
Not but that they were troubled that theſe Legions had notrather yielded to 
themſelves than to Ce/ar. However, after having applauded their Good 
Will, and that of the other Legions, they promiſed that as ſoon as the new 
Magiſtrates were entred upon their Charge they would employ them in ſuch 
things as ſhould be effeQtually for the Good of the Republick. Now it was 
apparent their hopes were to employ theſe Forces againſt Anthony, having 
no other particylar Army, norhaving power to raiſe one without the Ay. 
thority of the Conſuls ; wherefore they temporized till ſuch time as the new 
Officers were entred upon the Management of Afﬀairs. Mean time Ceſar' 
Soldiers offered him Axes and LiQtors ; beſeeching him to take the Title vf 
Propretor, and command them inthat Quality, becaule they were accuſto- 
med to pay their Obedience to Magiſtrates. He much applauded them for 
the Honour they would have conferred on him, but remitted the matter to 
the Senate's diſcretion. Nor could all the Entreaties they made him prevail 
with him to conſent, butſo far as that they might ſend Deputies to Rome a- 
bout jt; telling them, 7he Senate will of themſelves the more willingly confer 


. upon me this Dignity when they ſhall hear that you offered it me, and 7 would 


ſerve that Opinion of me : ay 


Xl. 


zot accept it. At length, though with much difficulty, he prevailed over 
them: And when the _— complained to him that it was a kind of de- 
ſpiſing them, he gave them thele reaſons for his Conduct. 7be Senate de- 
clares on my ſide, not out of any kindneff to me, but becauſe they are afraid of 
Anthony, and have at preſent no Army ; they only wait till Anthony be defea- 
ted, and that the Murderers of my Father, who are Kindred and Friends to 
moſt of the Senate, have drawn together their Forces ; which being ſo eaſie tobe 
percerved, 1 diſſemble a Submiſſion to them, and it is requiſite they ſhould pre- 
ould 7 uſurp the Title of Magiſtrate, they 
would accuſe me of Treaſon and Violence, whilſt governing my ſelf with moazfy, 
theywill perhaps of their own motion give it me for fear leſt I ſhould atcept it 
from you. Having ſpoken in this manner, he went to ſee the two revolted 
Legions cxerciſe ; who performed one againſt the other all that could be 
practiſed in a Fight, except killing, in ſuch an excellent manner, that Czfar 
was infinitely pleaſed with the ſight of it; and taking thence occaſion to ex- 
erciſe his Liberality, he gave once more toevery Soldier five hundred Drams, 
with promiſe that in cafe there was a neceſſity of their engaging in Fight, 
and he gained the Viftory, he would give them each five thouſand ; by 
which Bounty he engaged them toattempt any thing tor his Service. 


Mean time Anthony being marched into Gaul, had ſent his Commands 
to Decimus to-go for Macedon, according to the Decree of the People, and 
for his own ſafety. Whereupon Decimus ſent him the Senate's Letters, and 
Word withal, that Decimus ought no leſs obedience to the Orders of the Se- 
nate, than did Azthony to the Decrees of the People. And when 4urhony 


had fixed aday, on whichif he departed not the Province he: would creat 


him as an Enemy, Decimus defir 


him to prolong that time, for fear leſt 


before that himſclf might be declared Enemy of his. Country. After this, 
though athony might eaſily have defeated Decimus his Army, which now 


kept 


——_—_— lon 
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kept the Field, yet he chole rather to go about to the Cities, not any of 
which refuſed him their Gates. Whereupon Decimnus, afraid leſt he ſhould 
find none togive him entrance, feigned to have received Orders from the 
Senate to return with his Army to Rome, and took his March towards aty; 
All the Cities in his way received him as only pretending to paſs through ; 
but when he came to Modena, a Noble City, he ſhut the Gates, ſeized on 
the Stores of the Inhabitants for Proviſions for his Army, killed and falted 
upall the Baggage Horle for the ſame uſe incaſethe length of the Siege op- 


preſſed him : And now become Maſter of a great number of Gladiators, * 


and three Legions ; one of which were New Levied Men, and the other 
two having ſerved formerly under him, very affeQtionate tohim, he in that 
'Poſt expected 4nthony ; who preſently came in great rage before the place, 
and began to work in the Circumyallation of it. Decimwus being in this man- 
ner beſieged, the very firſt day of the next Year the new Conſuls, Hirtins 
and Panſa, after the uſual Sacrifices, aſſembled the Senate in the ſame 
Temple, to conſult about the Aﬀairs with Zzthovy. There Cicero and thoſe 
of his Cabal adviſed the declaring him an Enemy to his Country, for that 
he had ſeized by force, and in deſpight of the Senate, of Gam, to the end he 
might fortific himſelf againſt his Country ; and for having drawn into aly 
that Army they had given him Command of againſt the Thracians. They 
added, that he aſpired to Supreme Domini6natter Ceſar ; having been pubs 
lickly attended through the City by Soldiers as Guards of his Body, having 
fortifyed his Houſe like a Cittadel ; andinſumm, behaved himſelf in man 

things with more Pride and Infolence than became a Magiſtrate, whoſe 
Power was to continue but a Year. But Z. Piſo, one of the molt conlide- 
rable Citizens of Rome, who had Charge of Anthony's Aﬀairs in his abſence, 
with others, Friends to him or zthoxy, or elle ſeriouſly thinking what they 
ſpoke ; ſaid, That they ought firſt to Cite him to ſtand toa Tryal, and not 
condemn a Roman Citizen without a Hearing. Beſides, that itwould be a 
ſhameful thing to declare that Man Enemy to his Country today, who had 
- yeſterday been Conſul ; eſpecially after ſich publick Applauſes of ſomany 
ſeveral Perſons, and even of Cicero himſelf. Thus the Senate ſpent that day 
in debate, without concluding any thing, The next Morning the Fathers 
aſſembled very early inthe Palace, where Cicero's Party'provedthe ſtrong- 
er ; ſo that Avthony was upon the point of being declared Enemy by Decree, 
if Salvins, Tribune of the People, had not hindred, and put a ſtop to the Af- 
fair ; for among theſe Officers, he whoſe Voice oppoſes carries it. Cicero's 
Party fretted at theſe Proceedings, bitterly reviled him ; and rutning to 
the place to ſtir up the: Multitude againſt him, aſſigned him to give in the 
Kealans of his Oppolition before the People. He went without any fear 
but the Senate hindred him out of a doubt left he ſhould pervert the People 
by putting them in mind of. Azthony, For the Fathers knew well they con- 
demned an Illuſtrious Perſon without bringing him to a Tryal ; and that the 
Province, for the Uſurpation of which they condemned him, had been gi- 
ven him by the People : Only their fear tor the Confpirators made thent 
bear ill Will ro Anthony, who had fruſtrated the Indempnity granted them 
by the Senate ; and for this reaſon they had joyned with the young Ce/ar 
againſt him : To which Ceſar, who perceived their intentions, had eafily 
conſented, being willng firſt to get rid of Anthony. Butthoughthe Senate 
were thus animated againſt him, they delayed giving Judgment becauſe of 


the Oppoſition of the Tribune. Notwithſtanding, a Sentence paſfed by - 


which they approved the Action of Decimins, in not delivering up Gau/ to 
Anthony : To whichthey added, that joyntly with Hirtins ahd Fe 
| u 
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| ſhould command the Forces he already had ; that a Statue of Gold ſhould 
be erected for him ; that for the future he ſhould have a Voice among Per. 
ſons of Conſular Da and have Right to demand the Conſulate ten Years; 
before the time preſcribed by the Laws ; and that the Donative Ceſar had 
promiſed to the two Legions revolted from Anthony it they gained the Vji- 
Qory, ſhould be payed out of the publick Treaſury. Theſe things thug a- 
greed on, the Senate broke up as if Anthony had in effeCt been declared F- 
nemy, and that the Tribune could find nothing more to ſay on the morroy, 
+ But Anthony's Mother, Wife and Son (yet very young) with their Friends 
and Domeſticks, run aboutall night to the Houles of the Senators, to ſolicite 
themin hisbelialf. And Day being come, they plucked them by the Robe 
as they paſſed along tothe Senate ; and all together in mourning Habit, as © 
the Fathers entred the Palace, caft themſelves at their Feet before the Gate, 
weeping and lamenting like deſpairing Perſons. So that theſe ſad Obje&s 
and this {uddain Change had already ſtirred up a Sence of Pity in the Breaſts 
of moſt of the Judges ; when Cicero tearing the Succeſs of the Aﬀair, ſpoke 
to them in this manner. ; 


The Oration of Czrtero. | 


W- paſſed yeſterday what we had to decree in the Cale of Anthony ; for by 


 Meclaring his Enemies worthy of Honour and Recompence, we have ta- 
citely declared him Enemy to his Country. As for Salvius, who alone oppoſes, it 
follows, that either he is wiſer than us all, or that he does it out of Friendſhip, or 
elſe underſtands not the «we ftate of Aﬀairs. Now it were a ſhameful thing 
to have all of us together thought to have leſs Viſdom than one ſingle Man, and 
it would prove diſhonourable to Salvius to prefer a private Friendſhi before pub- 
lick Good ; we are. then to believe that he knows not the ſlate of Afairs : but he 
ought not to give credit to his own Fudgment before that of ſo many Conſuls, Pre- 
tors, Tribunes, his Colleagues, and all the reſt of the Senators ; who being ſo nu- 
merous, andyſo great Men both for Age and Experience, know Anthony better 
than Salvius can do ; for in all Fudgwents, that. Sentence that is carried by moſt 
Poices ought to be eſteemed moſt juſt. However, if he ſtill have a deſire to hear 
now the Reaſons of our Fudgment, T will repeat the principal of them in few 
words, Anthony has ſeized himſelf of our Treaſure after the death of Czar : 
Having obtained from us the Government of Macedon, he is marched into Gaul 
without the Senate's Order : TVe gave him an Army to oppoſe the Thracians, and 
he, inſtead of employing it againſt them, has brought it into Italy againſt our 
ſelves : Aud has done things by his own Authority after having, to put a Cheat 
pon us, asked our conſent, and been denyed it by the Fudgment of all the FYorld. 
Being at Brunduſium he took a Regiment of Guards like a King, and has been 
publickly attended by his Soldiers through the City, placed Guards about his Houſe, 
and given them the Hord, as in time of War : He had likewiſe ordered the ref 
of his Forces hither ; and was putting himſelf in a poſture of doing with more ve- 
hemence than the firſt Cxlar the ſame things that he had done. But being pre- 
vented by the young Cziar, who had another Army, he 5 afraid, and went to 
poſſeſs himſelf of Gaul, as 0# a Province convenient for his deſigns ; from whence 
Czſar fell into Italy, and made himſelf Maſter of us and the Republick. To 
theſe ends it is he terrifies the Soldiers with his Cruelty, to make them obedient to 


whatever he has a mind to ; tothis end he decimated not Mutineers nor Run-4- 
Ways 
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ways, on whom only the Law admits that Puniſhment ts be inflicted, and which 
few Commanders have done but in dangerous Wars and in extreme neceſſity ; 
whilſt he for a fit of laughter puts Citizens to death, not the Guilty, but the Un- 
fortunate. This Cruelty has occaſioned thoſe who could eſcape to leave him (and 
yeſterday you decreed them Recompence as for a good Action) and thoſe who are yet 
ſtayed with him do it for fear, and now by his Orders plunder your Province, and 
beſiege your. Army and your Pretor, towhom you have written that he ſhould ſtay 
in the Province , and Anthony will have him thence. hy do we not then with 
Alacrity declare Anthony our Enemy, who already makes Har upon us * Put 
this is what the Tribune will not kuow, till ſuch time as he has defeated Decimus, 
and made himſelf Maſter, together with that great Province which lies ſo near 
us, of Decimus his Army ,, with hopes thereby more eaſily to oppreſs us. Then 
perhaps the Tribune will conſent that he ſhould be declared Enemy ; but he would 
have ns ſtay till he be too powerful for us. 


Cicero having ſpoken in this manner, his Friends began to make ſuch a 
noiſe, that it was impoſſible for any to be heard that would anſwer him, 
till Piſo roſe up ; out of reſpe&t to whom, not only the reſt of the Senators, 
but even Cicero's Party. kept ſilence, and then he declared himſelf in theſe 
terms. | 


The Oration of Piſo. 


He Taws (Conſcript Fathers) require that the Accuſed fhould hear his Ac- 
cuſation impleaded before him ; and after having made anſwer, expett his 
Sentence : This is what Cicero, that mighty Accuſer, cannot deny me. Hhere- 
fore, ſince he has not accuſed Anthony of any thing while he was preſent, but would 
now value himſelf upon this opportunity of his abſence to blacken himwith a mul- 
titude of Crimes, Þ preſent my ſelf to make appear the falſity of his Accuſations ; 
which 7 hope to do in few words. Jn the P's place he ſays that after Cxlar's 
death, Anthony ſeized upon the publick Moneys ; but the Laws have ordained 
particular Puniſhments for Thieves, but never declared them Fnemies to their 
Country. Beſides, Brutus having ſlain Czlar, accuſed him in a publick Aſſem- 
bly of the People of having waſted the Publick Treaſure, ard drained dry the Fx- 
chequer, Some time after Anthony ordered an Inquiſition to be made ; you ap- 
proved his Ordinance, and promiſed the tenth Penny to the Diſcoverers ; andwe 
ſubmit our ſelves to pay double if any one can convitt Anthony of having been 4 
Partner in that Crime. So much for what concerns the Publick Moneys, 4s 
for the Government of Gaul, it is trug you did not give.it to Anthony ; but he 
obtained it by Decree of the People in the preſence of Cicero, as others obtained 
other Provinces, and as Czlar himſelf obtained the ſame. It is ordered by the 
ſame Decree, that if Decimus refuſe to part with Gaul, Anthony may have li- 
berty to conſtrain him by force ; and to employ to that end the Army drſigned a- 
gainſt the Thracians, provided they made no attempt on Macedon. But Cicero 
accounts uot Decimus a» Enemy, who is in Arms againſt the Ordinance of the 
People ; and yet would have Anthony be ſo, whom the People ordered to make 
this War. So that blaming the Decree, he blames the Authors ; but he ought ra- 
ther then to have diſſwaded them, than now revile them having given his conſent 
tait y he ourht rather to have prevented the giving that Government to Dect- 
mus 
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mus whom the People had chaſed hence as a Murterer, than deprive Anthony 
whom they had pratified. In ſumm, it is ſome imprudence to oppoſe the Ordi nan- 
ces of the People in ſuch a perillous time, without remembring that in the begin- 
ning of the Commonwealth they were Fuages of theſe things, and declared Friends 
or Enemies whom they thought worthy , for by the Ancient Laws the People were 
the ſole Arbiters of Peace and War. And ther is no doubt but had they 2 Head, 
they would reaſſume this Authority, and abſolutely deprive us of it. But Anthony 
has put to death bis Soldiers ;. he has afted according to the Power given him by 
our Commiſſion : Nor did there ever General give account of ſuch matters to any 
Man ; for the Legiſlators never thought it for rhe Commonwealth's Alvantage, 
that a General ſhould own his Soldiers for Fudges of his Adions : Beſides, 
zothing is more dangerous in an Army than Soldiers Contempt of their Comman. 
der, which has proved the deſtruction of many in the midſt of Victory. Beſides, 
none of the Kindred of the decimated either have or do yet complain, and yet Cj- 
cero accuſes him of Man-ſlaughter , and not content with the uſaal Puniſoment 
of that Crime, treats him as a publick Enemy : Tt conſtantly affirms he has un- 
dergone ſtrange affronts from his Soldiers, in that two Legions whom you com- 
manded to obey him, deſerted him contrary to the Jaw of War ; not to yield them- 
ſelves to you, but to Caſur. Notwithſtanding, all which, Cicero thinks their 
Ation good, and yeſterday adviſed they mipht be rewarded at the Fxpente of the 
Publick. God grant th: Example may not one day prove dreadful : but however 
it be, Cicero's Heat and Animoſity has carried him to a manifeſt Contradiftion ; 
for he at once accuſes Anthony of aſþiring to the Tyranny, and of ill treating his 
Soldiers : And certainit is, that thoſe who pretend to uſurp the Sovereign Power, 
inſtead of ill treating Military Men, ao all they can to gain thetr favour, 
However, ſince he has had the confidence to impoſe this Calumny upoz Anthony, 
that following Czlar's ſteps, he aimed at the Tyranny, let us examine all his A. 
ctons particularly. Has he put any one to death without due Proceſi, as Tyrants 
»ſe to.do , he, who is himſelf in danger of being condemned without being heard ? 
Has he chaſed out of the City, or calumniouſly accuſed any Perſon before you ? 
And is there any appearance he that has 4one no private Wrong, ſhould attempt 
Publick ? But pray Cicero, when was this done ? Was it when he publiſhed 
the Indempnity ; or when he propoſed the recalling the Son of your Porapey, and 
making good to him his Father's Eſtate ont of th: Publick Moneys ? or when he 
cinſed to be arreſted and pat to death the falſe Marius, who troubled our Peace ; 
for which he was praiſed by all the Senate ? (and, miy Zords of the Senate, this is 
the only Action Cicero durſt not blame, becauſe you applauded it.) Or, in fine, 
was it when he paſſed that Decree, by which it is prohibited to make Di(tators ? 
for this is the Summ of all his Management of Publick Affairs during the two 
Months which after Cxlar's death he ſtayed inthe City ; during which the People 
ſometimes ſought for the Murderers to put them to death, and you your ſelves 
were often in fear and trouble of what might arrive ; had he then been an ill Citt- 
zen, could he ever expeit a Conjunttare pore favourable to his Deſizns ? But 
he never abaſcd that Power and Charge of the Conſulſhip : How ſo ? Has not he 
alone governed th: Commonneelth, Dolobella being gone for Syria ? Kept he 
not armed Men about him for his ſecurity, which you your ſelves appointed ? 
Kept he not a Guard by Nieht in the City, even about his own Houſe , which yet 
was only done to warrant h:m from the Ambuſh+s of his Fnemies ? Had he not 4 
fair opportunity upon the death of Calar his Friend, his Benefattor, beloved by 
all the People ? And did there not one yet fairer preſent it ſelf when he entertai- 
red Guards to defend his life againſt thoſe Muraerers that attempted his, though 
he never put to death or baniſhed one of them ; yet ſtill he pardoned them ſo far 
as incivility he could, nor ever hindred the giving of them Governments. Theſe 
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(Conſcript Fathers ) are the great Crimes, the manifeſt Crimes wherewith Cicers 
accuſes him, Nor tis he content to make Anthony*s Actions only pa ff for Crimes: 
He divines, and ſays, he had deſizned to bring his Army intothe City, but that 
he was afraid of Czlar, who had already with another Army poſſeſſed it. How 
comes he then who had only deſizned it to be an Enemy to his Country, whilſt he 
that had really done it, and does in a nianner ſtill hald us beſieged, is none ? Or 
why did not he come if he had deſigned it, unleſs being at the Head of thirty thou- 
ſand well diſciplined /4en, he were afraid of three thouſand diſordered and diſar- 
med, which were then with Czlar ; and who were only come to reconcile them th- 

| —_— and left him as ſoon as they knew he would employ them ini a IVar ? Or if 
durſt not come with thirty thouſand Men, *how happened he to conie afterwards 

_ accompanied only with a thouſand ; With whom, when he went from Rome to Ti- 
voli, how many of us did attend him ? Flow many ſwore Fidelity to him without 
being required ? And what Applauſe did Cicero himſelf give him ? 7s ſhort, 
had he deſigned any ny, againſt his Country, why left he with us thoſe Hoſtaces 
yet at this Palace Gate, his Mother, his Fife, and his Son; who are at reſent 
meping for fear, not of the Accuſations brought againſt him, but of the power 
is Enemies * Thus much 7 thought convenient, to make yu tinderſtand the 
fmnocence of Anthony, and the Jaconſtancy of Cicero : and have now nothing 
more to ſay, but to exhort all good Men not to offend the People, nor do Tnjuſtice 


to _ for fear of ſuch trouble as may enſue to the City, the Commonwealth 
q 


beins yet ſa weakly eſtabliſhed, that it is ready to relapſe into its firſt diſorders, 
if not timely relieved, However, it is my opinion, that we ſecure to our ſelves 
Forces for the Defence of the City before any Attempt be made upon us - a- 
broad. Then you may take order for ſuch things as are neceſſary, and decree what 
you judge convenient, when it ſhall be in your power to & thoſe Decrees in Exe- 
eution, But how is this to be done? Tou need only leave to Anthony the 
Province given him by the People ; and after having recafled Decimus with his 
three Legzons hither, ſend him to Maccdon, and keep his Army. And if thoſe 
two Legions revolted from Anthony, have ſubmitted to us, as Cicero affirms, 
kt us withdraw them from Czlar, and order their Return to the City. Thus ha- 
ving five Legions at our diſpoſe, we may iſſue what Orders we think requiſite with- 
out courting the grace or favour of any Man. This  r7 to thoſe who liſten to 
me without envy or hatred. As for thoſe who ſuffer themſelves to be tranſported 
by their Paſſions and particular Animoſities, 1 exhort them not to give too raſh 
Fudgment againſt Great Men, and Commaniers of great Armies, leſt we force 
them to make Har upon us : Let them remember Marcus Coriolanus, or rathgr 
what ſo lately happened to us in the Perſon of Czar, who likewiſe commanded 
an Army. He offered us reaſonable Conditions ; yet we by raſhly declaring him 
Enemy, forced him indeed to become his Country's Foe: Let them likewiſe conſt- 
der the intereſt of the People ,, who having been 0 lately enraged againſt Cars 
Murderers, may well think themſelves deſpiſed when we give thoſe their Provin- 


ces ; and praiſing Decimus, who would not ſubmit to their Decree, declare Ant 


thony . Enemy, becauſe he from them required the Government of Gaul. 7 
ſhort, 1 exhort all honeſt minded Men to reduce others to reaſon, and do be- 
ſeech the Conſuls and Tribunes to appear more affettionate in providing againſt 
thoſe Evils wherewith the Commonwealth is threatned, 


Thus ſpake Pi/o for Anthony 3 and doubtleſs, his reproaching of Cicero 
and the terror he imprinted in Men's minds were the cauſe he was not de- 
clared Enemy. However, he could not prevail with them to leave him 
the Goverament of Ga#/, for the Kindred and Friends of the Confpiratars 
TEC pre- 
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revented it. They feared left Anthony being at Peace, might reconcile 
fimſelf with Ceſar, torevenge' the death of his Father ; and therefore did 
all chey could to foment their Diviſion. | It was therefore decreed to offer 
him acedon inſtead of Gaz! ; and as for the other Orders of the Senate, 
the Fathers either over-reached or deſigning it, gave Commiſſion to Cicero 
to put them in writing, and ſend them tohim. He drew them up after his 
own fancy in theſe Terms : That thorny ſhould forthwith raile his Siege 
before Modena, foregoing Gaul to Decimns, at a limited day repaſs the 
Rubicon, whichdivides Gaul from Zaly, and ſubmit himſelf ro the Autho- 
rity of the Senate. Cicero ſent theſe Commands in this ſpiteful manner to 
Anthony, contrary to the Senate's intention : Yet did he it not out of any 
particular hate, but ſeemed diQtated by Fortune, which had determined to 
change the Face of the Republick, and to ruin Cicero. And this happened 
at the ſame time that the Remains of 7rebozius Body were brought to the 
City ; and that the Senate underſtanding how intamouſly he had beentrea- 
ted, forthwith declared Dofobe/la Enemy to his Country. The Commiſh. 
oners ſent to Agthony, aſhamed to have brouglt him fo infolent a Com- 
mand, delivered it into his hands without faying a word. At fightof ir 
he fell intoa rage, and uttered many violent expreſſions againſt the Senate, 
but eſpecially aginſt Cicero : That it amazed him that Celer, who haddone 
ſuch mighty Services for the Roman Empire, ſhould be eſteemed a Tyrant 
and a King ; and that Men ſhould not have the ſame opinion of Cicero, who 
having been made Priſoner of War by Cz/ar, and by him releafed without 
any dammage or affront, preferred now his Murderers before his Friends. 
He who hated Decimus whilſt he was Czſar's Friend ; now he is become his 
Murderer, favours the ſame Detimus who had received the Government of 
vs from the fame Ceſar, and declares him Enemy who held it of the 
cople. 


The Oration. of Anthony. 


He Senate having given me ſome Legions(aid he)Cicero decrees Rewards ' 
to the Revolters, and corrupts thoſe [tand firm in their duty ; whereby he 
wrongs not me ſo much as he does Military Diſcipline. He granted the Ammeſty 
to Murderer, towhich 7 conlented for the ſake A tmo Men T reſpetted, and de- 
clares Anthony u»d Dolobella Enemies, for holding what has beex granted 
them ;, for no other reaſon is there : And if 7 would quit Gaul, 7 ſhould ne lon- 
ger be either Enemy to my Country, or Aﬀettoy of Tyranny. But I proteſt too- 
verthrow that Indempnity, with which they will not reſt content. 


Anthony having, vented many ſuch paſfionate things, wrote in Anſwer to 
tlie Senate, that he ſubmitted totheir Authority for the AﬀeQtion he bore 
his Country : But as for Cicero, who had himſelf compoſed the Order ſent 
him, he anſwered himin theſe Terms : 7he People having by their Decree 
2tven me the Government of -Gaul, have likewiſe grven me leave if Decimus 
would not yield it upto force him to it;and itt his Perſon to puniſh all the reſt of the 
HMarderers ; and ;, his death purge the Senate of a Crime of which they are par- 
| takers becauſe Cicero abets it, Upon report made tothe Senate of what 4 
thony had faid and writ, they at that very inſtant not only declared himEne- 

my, 
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my, but his Arrhy likewiſe, if they immediately left him not : And to 44ar- 
cus Brutus they gave Macedonia and Zhris, with the Forces yet remaining 
in thoſe Provinces, till ſuch time as the Commonwealth were ſetled. He 
had already a particular Army, beſides ſome Forres he had received from 
Apuleias : He had likewiſe ſome Shipping, as well Galleys as Veſlels of 
Burthen 3 about ſixteen thouſand Talents of Silver, and a great quantity of 
Arms toundat Demetriade, where Ceſar had long before layed up his Stores : 
of which the Senate had by Decree given himthe Diſpoſition, with power 
toemploy what he judged neceſſary4or the good of his Country. They 
likewiſe conferred on Caſſivs the Government of Syria, with Commiſhon to 
make War upon Dolcb:{la, and Command to all the Provinces depending 
onthe Roman Empire, from the Ionian Sea tothe Eaſt, to obey the Orders 
of Brutus and Caſſius. Thus in a ſhorttime without much labour their Par- 
ty grew En pawerful. This News coming to C2/ar's ear ſtrange- 
ly perplexed him : He thought the Amneſty granted by the Fathers had 

me colour of humanity and compaſſion to their Relations and Peers in 
Dignity ; that thoſe lefler Governments given them were only for their fe- 
curity : And he obſerved that only tomaintain Decimus in Gazl, they accu- 
kd Anthony of aſpiring tothe Tyranny, and by the ſame invention engaged 
himſelf to take x contrary Party. But when he ſaw they had declared 
Dotobettx Enemy for deſtroying one of thoſe who had flain his Father , that 
they had given Brutus and Caſſius abſolute power in many great Pro- 
vinces, and ſeveral Armies, with vaſt Summs of Money, and power to raiſe 
more among, all they commanded beyond the Ionian Sea, he no longer 
' doubted but it was their deſign to ruin Ceſar's Party, and re-eſtabliſh that 
of Pompry. He likewiſe now plainly perceived, that by their Cunning 
they had made the Young Man of him ; that they had given hima Statue, 
with the Right of Potions and Quality of a Pro-I'retor, but that in- 
deed they had ſtripped him of his Army ; for where the Conſuls command 
together, the Pretor is nothing. In ſhort, that having only given Rewards 
tothe Legions that deſerted Anthory, it was a {corn of the reſt of his Army 
and in the concluſion the War muſt needs turn to his diſhonour, the Senate 
only ſerving their own ends upon him till they wererid of Lzthoxy. Upon 
theſe thoughts which he diſcovered to none, he ſacrificed as it is uſual to 
do upon the Entrance into any Charge ; and that done, {poke thus to his 
Army. 7 believe ( Fellow Soldiers) that it is from you 7 hold that Office which 
Tthis day receive, and as the Effeits of your former Offer ; for the Senate had not 
given it me but that you deſired it : Hherefore know, that to you Towe the whole 
Obligation, and will ef it abundantly if the Gods favour my d:ſigns. Theſe 
obliging words he ſpoke to gain the Hearts of the Soldiery. As for the 


Conluls, Panſa went to raiſe Forces in ſome Corners of 7taly, and Hirtius + 


came to Ceſar to make Diviſion of their Forces. He had received private 
Orders from the Senate to demand for his Portion thoſe two Legions that 
had deſerted 4nthony, knowing them to be the moſt conſiderable part of 
the Army ; which Ceſar yielding to, after the Diviſion made they went to 
take up their Winter Quarters together. Towards the end of Winter De- 
cizzus being ſorely oppreſſed with Famine, Hirtius and Ceſar marched ſud- 
dainly to Modena, to raiſe the Siege ; but finding zthozytoo well intren- 
ched, they durſt not attempt forcing the. Lines till Paxſa were come up to 
them. There happened mean while ſome Horſe-Skirmilhes, inwhich 4»- 
thony, though much — in Cavalry, got not much advantage by rea- 
ſon of the many Brooks that croſſed the Country. Afﬀairs being in this 
poſture at Modena, Cicero, becauſe of the Conſul's abſence, ſtrove to gain 
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the people of the City by frequent Aſſemblies, making proviſion of Arms, 
which the Artificers furniſhed gratis, and railing Montes, ui the leyyi 
which, he made Azthoxy's Friends pay exceſſive Contributions, yet they 
ayed them without grumbling, for fear of expoſing themlelves to Ca- 
\K6.ury till ſuch time as Pub. Yentidinus, who had been an Officer under 
Ceſar, and was now Anthony's Friend, no longer able to endure the perſe. 
cution, weat to Ceſar's Colonies, where he was known, . and raiſed two 
Legions for Aathony, with which he marched towards the City, delign- 
ing to ſeiſe upon Cicero. He put all into ſuch a fright, that many ſent a- 
way their Wives and Children, as if they had been 1n utter deſpair, and 
Cicero himſelf retired ; which /entidins having notice of, advanced towards 
Modena to joyn with Anthony, but his way being cut off by Hirtius and 
Ceſar, he turned into the Country of * Picenum, where he raiſed another 
Legion,waiting toſce which way Aﬀairs would go. , 


Now Panſz drawing nigh to Modena, Hirtins and Ceſar ſent Carſuleins 
to meet him with Cz/ar's Regiment of Guards, and the Legions of ar, to 
ſecure his paſſage through the Straits. Anthony had forbore to ſeiſe on 
them, left thereby he might put a ftop to his great deſign, which was to 
come to a Battel ; wherefore not expeCting any great effetts trom his Horſe 
in a Marſhy Plain full of Ditches z as ſoon as he had notice of Carſuleiy's 
March, he placed two of his beſt Legions in ambiyſh in the Mariſhes, on 
each ſide of a narrow Cauſway, over which the Enemies were to paſs, 
Carſuleins having croſſed the Straits by night, and in the Morning early the 
Legion of Mars with five Cohorts being entred upon the Cauſway, on 
which there was nota Man ftirring, looking upon the Mariſhes on both ſides 
of them, they perceived the Buſhes to wag, which gave them ſome ſu- 
ipicion, and ſoon after the brightneſs of the Shields and Helmets dazling 
their eyes, they forthwith beheld £-thony's Regiment of Guards coming to 
charge them. The Legionary Soldiers perceiving themſelves ſurrounded, 
ſo that they could not make their retreat, obliged the new Soldiers to ſtand 
SpeCators of the Fight, without engaging, leſt their want of experience 
{hould breed diſorder in the Buſtle ; and to Anthony's Guards they oppoſe] 
Czſar's, for themſelves they divided into two Bodies, one commanded by 
Panſa, the other by Carſuleius, and thus parted, went each into his ſide of 
the Mariſh : ſo that in the two Mariſhes were tought two Battels, {5 near, 
that, nothing but the Cauſway hindred the one from ſeeing what the other 
did, beſides the third which was fought by the Guards onthe Cauſway it 
{elf. Azthony's Soldiers burnt with a defire of revenging themſelves on the 
Legions as Traytors and Runaways; and the Martials were no leſs eager to 


' havefatisfaQtion for the injury they had done them in ſuffering rheir Com- 


panions to be pur to death at Brundyſiwm, and knowing well that in them 
conſiſted the principal force of both Armies, they hoped by this one Fight 
to put an end to the War. The one Party were incited by the ſhame it 
would prove to them, being two Legions, to be worſted by one ; and the 
other ſpurred on by the hopes of the Glory they ſhould obtain, if, being 
but one Legion, they defeated two, Thus preſſed forward by mutual hate, 
and conſidering moretheir own Honour than their Generals Intereſt, they 
fought for themſelves : and being all old Soldiers they began not the Fight 
with a ſhout to frighten their Enemy, nor in the heat of the Fight did any 
let dropa word, whether he fell or overcame, and not having by reaſon of 
the Ditchesin the Mariſh any room either to wheel or gain ground, they 


kept firm footing without making any retreat, ſo that griping one the 0- 
ther 
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ther like Wreſtlers, they ſtruck not a blow bur did it's execution; the 
ground was covered with wounded and dying perſons, not crying out, or 
groaning for griet of their wounds, but {ighing that they could dono more £ 
as foon as one fell, another ſupplyed his place: there was no need of advi- 
ling or encouraging them, for by reaſon of their long experience every 
man was his own Captain ; and when they found themſelves quite tired like 
Wreſtlers inthe Gymanick Games they food ſtaring on each other to gain a 
little Breath, and then fell on afreſh, tothe great aſtoniſhment of the youn 


Soldiers, to ſee them do ſuch brave things, and with ſo mueh ſtedfaſtnels 


keep their Ranks, in ſo profound a filence. At.length having done on all 
parts ACts more than humane, Ceſar's Guards were all cut in pieces, gs for 
the Legion of Mars, that part commanded by Car/ſulezus, gave ſome ground 
to the Legion that oppoſed them, yet not with diſhonour, but by little and 
little, making a fair retreat. Thoſe who fought under Paxſa were in liks 
manner oppreſſed by their Opponents, yet ſo as they couragioufly defend- 
ed themſelves, till ſuch time as the Conſul receiving a wound with a Pile in 
the Thigh, was carried off the Field to Bolonia. Then they began to re- 
tire by little and little, and after that ſomewhat faſter, almoſt flying out- 
Tight; which as ſoon as the young Soldiers obſerved, they took their 
flight in diſorder towards an. Entrenchment which the Quzitor 7orquatus 
had cauſed to be raiſed to ſerve in caſe of neceſſity. Here whilſt the reſt 
were yet fighting, theſe young Soldiers ſhut up themſelves in a ſtrange 
fright and confiflion, though they were Italians as well as the Martialiſts ; 
{o much does Exerciſe and Diſcipline more than Birth contribute to the ma- 
king Men valiant. The Martialiſts would not enter tae Intrenchment for 
fear of blaſting their Glory, but went and planted themſelves at ſome di- 
ſtance thence, where, wearied as they were, ſtood expetting a freſh 
Charge, reſolved to defend themſelves to the laft gaſp, whereupon 4»- 
thony judging it would be too hard a taskto vanquiſh them, turned upon 
the new raiſed Forces, of whom he made a horrible Slaughter. Hirtins, 
who was in the Confines of Modena, about ſixty Furlongs from the place 
where this Battel was fought, hearing the news, made all the ſpeed he 
could thither with the other revolted Legion, and as towards Evening 
Anthony's Men were returning fnging tor the Victory, he ſurpriſed them 
in diſorder, with his Legion freſh, and in a poſture of fighting ; they drew 
into the beſt order of Bartel they could, and again acted wonders, but at 
length quite tired they gave ground, yet the greateſt part of them were let 
upon the place. Hirtius would not purſue the others, for fear of engaging 
himſelf in the Mariſhes, beſides, night came on, ſo he cauſed the Retreat 
to be ſounded. The whole Mariſh was covered with Arms, dead, dying 
and wounded Men, and ſome that were fallen among the reſt only out of 
pure wearineſs, where:ore Anthony's Cavalry ſpent the night in gathering 
up the Wracks of their Party, cauſing ſome to mount on their led Horſes, 
others to get up behind them, and perſwading others to take hold of their 
Horſe tail to help them in marching, that they mightrhe ſooner get off. 
And Anthony being after ſo brave a Fight defeated by Hirtius, went and 
lodgedat a Village near the Field of Battel, called the Market of the Gauls, 
where there was no Intrenchment : on either ſide near halt the Army was 
loft, with all Ce/ar's Regiment of Guards. ZHirtius loſt few, and on the 
morrow:. they all retired into their Camps before Modena: Anthony after 
this loſs reſolved not to fight, though the Enemy ſhould provoke him, but 

> *veary them with frequent Skirmiſhes, till ſuch time as Decimus opprel- 


{1h Famine ſhould be conſtrained to yield; FHirtivs and Ceſar on the 
. ; contrary 
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contrary. were the more eager to engage, and becauſe they could not drayy 
Anthony to a Battel, they raiſed their Camp to go on the other fide of M70 
dena, where the Trenches were weaker by. reaſon of the ſituation of the 
place,. reſolving to force the Lines, and ſo gain an entrance into the City, 
Anthony ſent forth his Horſe only, againſt which likewiſe they ſent only 
theirs, and held onthe March with the reſt of the Army: inſomuch that 
Anthony fearing to loſe Modena, drew out againſt them two Legions whom 
they madea halt for, and ſo hada Pattel as they deſired. Thereupon 4z- 
thony ſent for his other Forces, but by reaſon they expetted not this Al- 
larm, and were quartered at {ome diſtance from the place of Battel, they 
could-not come {o ſuddenly but that the Enemy had firſt gained a Vittory. 
Hirtius in perſon entred Anthony's Camp, and bravely fighting before the 
Generals Tent, was ſlain, Ceſar coming in brought off his Body, and made 
Nimſelf Maſter of the Camp z but being ſoon. beat out again by Anthony, 
they each ſtood all night in Arms. Anthony having now again received this 
Defeat, held at the {ame time a Council of his Friends, who were of 0- 
pinion that he ſhould continue the Siege, without fighting, the loſs bein 
almoſt equal, Hirtins being flain, and Pa»ſa being wounded, himſelf the 
ſtronger in Horſe, and Modena in ſuch want of all things, that it could 
not long ſubſiſt without ſurrendring ; and ſurely this counſel he ought to 
have followed, but Fate hindred it. He yyasfeartul leſt Ceſar ſhould throw 
himſelf into the City, as he had attempted to do the day before ; orelſe ha- 
ving conveniency for all Engines thereabout,ſhould befiege himſelf, and ſo 
make his Horſe uſeleſs. Zhen, ſaid he, Lepidus and Plancus wil! deſpiſe 
we, as a man loſt beyond repair ; but if I raiſe my Siege, Ventidius will forth- 
with bring us three Legions from the Country of Picenum, and Lepidus and 
Plancus will come joyn with us numerous Forces. And in ſhort, after having 
thus ſpoken, this Man, hitherto fearleſs in all dangers, preſently departs 
from before Modena, and takes his March towards the Apes. 


The Siege being raiſed, Decimss began to fear Ceſar, for the Army be- 
ing no longer commanded by the Confuls, he thought him his Enemy, 


 wherefore before it was day he caufed to break down the Bridge, and di- 


{patched ſome to Ceſar, to acknowledge the obligation he had to hini for 
his deliverance, and to intreat him to come on the other ſide the River, 
where in the preſence of all the Inhabitants, he would convince him that 
he was engaged in the Conſpiracy more by misfortune than by fault. Ce- 
ſar having hearkened to thoſe who brought this meſſage, aniwered inan- 
ger: That he deſired him not toown any obligation to him , for he came not to 
ſerve him, but to make War upon Anthony the Enemy of his Conntry : that na- 
ture forbad his ſecing or ſpeaking to him; however, he was ſafe ſo long as he 
ofa them who commanded at Rome. This anſwer being brought to. Deci- 
us, he went tothe River ſide; and after having called C2/ar by his name, 
he read with a loud voice the Decree of the Senate which gave him the 
Government of Gaul, forbidding him to paſs the River, or enter into his 
Province without the Conſuls, nor ſo much as to purſue thorny any tar- 
ther ; for that himſelf was ſtrong enough to-defeat him. Though C#/ar 
faw well that Decimnus durſt not have talked ſo boldly to hum, had he not 
been infpired by the Senate, ſince that he could with one fole command 
of his reduce hum under his power, which yet he would'not do, but going 
to Bolonia where Panſa was, he wrote to the Senate how all-things paſled, 
as Panſa alſo particularly did. Ciceroread Parſa's Letters in a full Aſſembly 


of the People ; and thoſe from Ceſar in the Senate only, where he cauſed 
to 
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to be ordained fifty days Feaſt for Anthony's Defeat, though ſo many were 
never ordained in any War , no not for any Victory gained from the 
Gauls. He farther adviſed, that fince Pa»/a was thought irrecoverable, 
_— he were yet living, they ſhould give Decimus command of the 
Conlul's Army, with Commiſſion himfelt alone to proſecute the War a- 
gainſt Azthoxy ; and that pubhck Prayers ſhould be made for the proſpe- 
rity of his Arms, ſo much was Cicero tranſported againſt fnthony ; beſides 
which they confirmed the gift of five thouſand Drams a Head, promiſed to 
the Legions that had quitted Anthony, payable out of the Moneys of the 
Treaſury, after the Victory, (as if it had been already gained) and per- 
mitted them hereafter upon Holy-days to wear Crowns of Olive-branches. 
In this Decree not {o much as mention was made of Czſar's name, ſo much 
_ already contemned him, out of a belief they had Luthony could never 

e Head again, having to this purpoſe writ to Zepidas, Plancus and 4{- 
nius, who were at no great diſtance. to complete his ruine. Whilſt thoſe 
things paſſed at Rome, Panſa ready to die of his wound at Bolopia, calling 
for Ceſar, ſpoke to him in this manner : 


The Speech of Panſa, being ready to die, 
to. Ceſar. 


Loved your Father as my ſelf, but after - his-dzath could not poſſibly re- 
venge him, nor oppoſe-my ſelf to the judgment of the moſt, to whoſe author i- 

ty you have likewiſe prudently ſubmitted your jelf, though you had an Army. 
As at firſb they feared nothing more than you. and Anthony, who had ſa great 
an affettion to your Father, ſo they were well ſatisfied with your Diviſion, 
hoping you would deſtroy one the other ; and when they ſam you Maſter of an 
Army, they flattered you as a younz Man, with ſpecious Honours, which had 
nothing in them but ſhew;but after they had examples of your Gallantry and Mode- 
ration, by the refuſal of thoſe Honours offered you by your Army, 'they were ſtart- 
led, and gave you 4 power equal to ws, that they might by this means draw out 
your oy two excellent Legions, out of hopes that one of you being de- 
eated, the other which remained would not be conſiderable :- and thus Czlar's 
Party being ruined, Pompey's might be re-eſtabliſhed. . This.was the ſubſtance 
of heir thourhts. 4s for Hiztius and my ſe(f we had followed their order till 
we could have abated the pride of Anthony ; but after having overcome him, 
defioned to reconcile him with you, that we Yuight pay to Czlar's memory this 
teſtimony of our Friendſhip and Acknowledgments, by atting what night be 
moſt advantageous to his Party.” It was not convenient till now to impart this 
deſign to yot ;, but now ſince Anthony is defeated, Hirtius dead, and 7 a dying, 
1 thought it time to diſcover it to you, { demiand not that after my death you 
ſhould think your ſelf obliged to me ;, but ſince your Attions make it known that 
yonare bornunder fortunate Stars, [tell it you, that you mey bethink your ſelf 
what youhave to do, and that you may know what Hirtius «pd 7 deſigned to 49 
for you, aud what we have been conſtrained to do againſt you. It is therefore 
joft to ___ to you that Army you gave up t0 ws; and 7 now reſtore it to you. 
As for the new raiſed Fortes ,. if you can gainthem to ſerve you, 1 pill give 


them to you: but if either the Soldiers are $00 fearful of the Senate, becauſe 
their Officers have in charge to _ us ; or that you think you either may be 
4 


es, Torquatus owr Treaſurer ſhall take them 
Aſter 


blamed, cr ſtand in uo need of 
in charge. 


A 
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tng with all his People, 
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Afﬀeer having {aid theſe words, and delivered over the new Forces to 
the Treafurer or Quzſtor, he died. The Quzſtor by the Senates order 
delivered them over to Decimus, ' Ceſar ſolemnized magnificent Funerals 
for Hirtins and Panſa, and ſent their Bodies with pomp to Rome to be 


buried. 


At the fame time that this was done in /aly, things paſſed thus in Syriz 
and Macedon, C.Czſar paſiing —_—_ Syria, and having already in his 
thoughts the War againſt Parthia, had left in this Province a Legion which 
he had given in charge to Cecilivs Baſſus, as Lieutenant to Sextus Fulins his 
Kinſman, yet very young, and who going to take his pleaſure in the Coun- 
try, made his Soldiers accompany him againft all decency and order, 
Baſſus having one day reproved him, he reviled him ; and at another time 
having ſent tor Baſſus, becauſe he came not ſo ſoon as he expeCted, he gave 
order to bring hum by force. This Command having raiſed a Tumult, 
Blows enſued, and the Soldiers no longer able to endure Z#/ius his Inſolence, 
ſlew him with their Javelins. . They at that very moment repented theaR, 
being afraid of Ceſar ; wherefore they immediately ſwore one to another, 
that if pardon and ſecurity for their perſons were denyed them, they would 
defend each other to the death; they likewiſe forced 'Baſſus to be of the 
Conſpiracy; and having raiſed another Legion, exerciſed them according 
to the Roman Diſcipline. Thus write ſome concerning Buſſus. But Zibo 
faith, that having born Arms under Pompey, after his death he retired in- 
to Zyre, Where he remained ſome time asa private Man, and where at laft 
by his Money gaining ſome Legionary Soldiers, he prevailed with them after 
they had ſlain Sextus to chule him for their Captain. However it were, 
Sextus Murcus haing been ſent by Ceſar againſt them, was repulſed, till ſuch 
time as he calltd to his affiſftance Mrmntins Criſpus with three Legions 
brought by him out of Bithynia, where he commanded. Theſe had now 
blocked up thoſe two Legions, when Caſſius coming unexpettedly received 
them forthwith into his Service; and at the ſame time thoſe fix Legions 
that beſieged them, voluntarily ſubmitting to him, acknowledged hint for 
Proconſul ; for, as we have aid before,. the Senate had ordained by Decree 
that all the Soldiers of thoſe Provinces ſhould obey Caſſies and Brutus , 
{ome time before Dolobellahad ſent Alienws into Aigypt, from whence he 
was leading back four Legions, the Remains of the Defeats of Pompey and 
Craſſus, or of thoſe which remained” in. the Service of Cleopatra when Ce- 
farleft eAfgypt.» Caſſius ſurpriſifig him in Paleſtine, forced himto take his 
Party ; for he durſt not refiſt exght Legions with four ; ſo that Caſes 
beheld himſelf, beyond all imagination, Maſter of twelve Legions, be- 
ſieged and forced Dolobella, who returning out of 7s with two Legions, 
was received asa Friend intothe City of Zacdicea, news,which the Senate 


Teceived with joy. As for what concerned AZacedon, Cains, Brother to 


Anthony, diſputed that Government againft Brutzs with one only Legion ; 
and becauſe he was not equal in numbers to Brutus, he laid an ambuſh for 
him, which Brutus eſcaping, laid another in his turn, wherein Caizs fall- 

" did them no diſpleaſure ; but on the contrary, 
commanded his Soldiers to ſalute them, and though they would neither 


return nor accept the Salute, "yet he lerthem go without any farther inju- 


ry. Aﬀeer which, taking a turn with his Army by other ways, he ſurpri- 
{:d them againamong the Straits, where inſtead of falling on, he a ſecond 
| | time 
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time faluted them : whereupon admiring this Man's goodneſs and clemen 

to his Fellow Cirtzens, they returned the Salute, and joyned with him, 
Caius likewiſe embraced his Party, and Brutus treated him with much Ho- 
nour, till atter being convicted of having ſeveral times ſolicited the Army 
to revolt, he put him to death. Thus Bratzs had raiſed his Forces to fix 
Legions, beſides two that by praiſing the Macedonians he raiſed in AZacedor, 
whom he learn'd to exerciſe according to the Diſcipline of the Ro- 


mans. 


Thus weat Afﬀairsin Syria and Matedon, Mean while in /taly, Ceſar be: 
ing offended, that in prejudice of him the Command of the Army againſt 
Anthony was given to Decimns, diſſembling hisdiſcontent, demanded the 
Honour of Triumph, and being diſdainfully refuſed by the Senate, as a 
thing diſconlonant with his age, and fearing, that after Anthony were ab- 
ſolutely defeated, they would treat him more ſcornfully, he deſigned a 
reconciliation with him, according to the advice given him by the dying 
Panſa. To bring this about he treated favourably all the Priſoners he had 
in his Army, as well Officers as Soldiers, received into his ſervice ſuch as 
were willing to be entertained, and ſent away the reſt, that he might not 
appear to have an irreconcileable hatred. After which encamping near 
Yentidius, Anthony's Friend, who had only three Legions, he was content 
to fright him; but making no hoſtile attempt, gave him either free leave 
to joyn with him, or go in ſafety to find out his General, on condition that 
he would tell him from him, that he knew not what was good both for the 
one and Yother, which Yertidius accepting, marched forward to find out 
Anthony. Another of his Captains called Decius, who had been taken 
Priſoner before 1/odena, remaining ſtill with Cz2/ar, who held him in good 
eſteem, he was permitted to return to Anthony if he deſired it, and the 
Captain asking hum what thoughts he had of Azthony; he made anfiver, 
he had already given ſufficient teſtimonies of them to perſons capable to 
judge of Afﬀairs, :nd for others *twas 1n vain to give any more. After ha- 
ving done theſe things which might eafily make appear his inclinations to 
Aathony, he writ to Z-pidusand Aſfinins, direQly complaining againſt the 
affronts he had received from the Senate, by what they had done in ftrength- 
ning againſt him the Murderers of his Father, that they for their parts 
might have reaſon to fear, leſt in favour of Pompey's Faction they ſhould 
one after another perſecute them, as now they did 4nthony, who through 
imprudence and want of foreſight was fallen into misfortune : wherefore 
he counſelled them to ſeem in appearance to ſubmit to the Senate, but really 
tounite themſelves one to the other for their common ſecurity, whilſt yet 


it was in their power, and to reprove thorny for the fault by him com-* 


mitted in not doing it. In ſhort, that they ought to imitate the Legionary 
Soldiers, who disband not as ſoon as the War 1s done, for fear of expoſing 
themſelves to the Ambuſhes of their Enemies, and had rather be all toge- 
ther led to ſome Colony, than return every Man to his own Country. Mean 
while, Sickneſs ſeiſed on the Army which had been ſhut up with Decimus 
in 1/odena, the moſt part of the Soldiers glurring themſelves too much af- 
ter {0 long a Famine, ſurfeited, and the new raiſed Men for want of Exer- 
ciſe were not fit for ſervice : yet Plaxcus being, joyned to them with what 
force he had, Decimns wrote to the Senate, that Anthony not well digeſting 
what he had already taſted of the War, hid himſelf, but that at length he 
would fall into his hands. *Tis incredible how Porpey's Party were re- 

Vvy joyeed 
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joyced at this news : they made loud outcryes that now their Country had 

indeed recovered their Liberty, and every one offered Sacrifices, and ten 

Commitſfioners were nominated to take account of Zthony's Adminiſtra- 

tion, which was only a pretence to cancel all that Cz/ar had orgained, for 

Avzthony had done nothing, or very little of himſelf, ating always accord. 

ing to Ceſar's Memoirs. The Fathers knew it well mg but having al. 

ready in ſome occaſion given judgment without any relpeCt to Ceſar's do- 

ings, they thought at this time abſolutely to annul all that ever he had 

done or decreed, .to which end the ten Commiſſioners preſently publiſhed 

an Ordinance, by which all perſons that had received any thing from 4 

thony, were injoyned to bring it in, in writing, under pain of exemplary 

puhiſhment. At length ſome of Pompey's Party demanded the Conſulate 

tor the reſt of the year, in the places of Hirtius 2nd Panſs. And Ceſar 
hada great deſire to it, he ſolicited not the Senate about it, but wrote to 

Citero, praying him to endeayour that they might be Colleagues in the 
Dignity, and that he would leave to him the Adminiſtration of all Aﬀairs, 
as being moſt capable, by reaſon of his long experience, and would con- 
tent himſelf with the Qyality, that he might with more Honour lay down 
Arms, having before to that end demanded Triumph. Cicero who loved 
Command, was tickled with this propoſition., He therefore told the Fa- 
thers, that having underſtood they. conſulted an Accommodation between 
the Governours of the Province, hisadvice was, that they ſhould by ſome 
good Office appeaſe a Man they had offended, and who was at the Head of 
_—_ Army, that for his part he thought it better, that before the age 
wed by the Laws, they ſhould nominate him to a charge to be exerciſed 

in the City, than behold him in the Field at the Head of an Army, capable 
to revenge himſelf : nevertheleſs, that he might aQ nothing contrary to 
the authority of the Senate, he exhorted them to give him tor Colleague 
ſome aged and prudent perſon to ſerve as a Guide to fi youth. The whole 
Senate laughed at Cicero's ambition, but above all, the Kindred of the Con- 
iptrators oppoſed him, out of the fear they had, leſt if C2ſar obtained the 
Conſulate, he ſhould ftudy revenge ; inſomuch that the Aſſembly was no 
_ ſummoned, becauſe a lawtul one could not be called for ſundry 
ONS. 


Mean while 4#thony having croſſed the Apes by conſent of Culco, who 
guarded the paſſage by order of Zepidus, came and lodged his Army on a 
River ſide by him, without fortifying his Camp ; but as one Friend fits 
down by another there ſeveral times their People went and came from 
one to the other, Anthony put _ inmind of their Friendſhip, of what 
'he had done for him, and adviſed to beware leſt all thoſe who had been of 
Ceſar's Party werenot oppreſſed one after another,and Zepidus excuſed him- 

ſelfupon the Orders of the Senate, which commanded him to make War, 
though it would trouble him to come to extremities with him.But Zepidwus his 
Soldiers;whether they had areſpe& for 4»thory,or elſe perceived ſome Ne- 
gotiations, or otherwiſe took delight to ſee that unfortified Camp, mixed 
with thoſe of nthony, at firſt privately, and at laſt publickly, as going to 
ſee their Countrymen, and ſometime Comrades : in vain did their Officers 
forbid it. And to the end they might more eaſily converſe together, they 
made a Bridge of Boats over the River; and the tenth Legion which had 
formerly been commanded by thorny, carried him from Zepidss his 
Campall things neceſſary. Zatererſis one of the molt conliderable Senators 
perceiving, 
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perceiving it, gave notice to Zepidus, and when he would believe nothing 
of it, deſired hum todivide his Army, and ſend one part toany place where 
he might feign employment for them, and others yp” na a thereby to try 
the faith or pertidiouſneſs of his Soldiers. Thereupon he drew his Forces 
into three Bodies, and commanded them todepart by night to goand con- 
voy the Quezſtors,: who were notyfar off, But they about the third Watch 
arming themſelves as for a March, ſciſed oh the Trenches, and went and 
opened the Gates*+to Anthony. He run direQty to the Generals Tent, led 
by Zepidus's Soldiers, crying out, that he ſhould make peace, and pardon 
tus miſerable Fellow Citizens. Upon the noiſe hereof he leaps out of Bed 
and quite unready runs to meet- them, promiſing to do what they would 
have him, and embracing Anthony, craved pardon for what he had been 
forced to do. Nay, ſome fay he fell on his Knees to Anthony: but that he 
was ſo baſe and cowardly, all Authors do not affirm : and in my opinion it 
ſeems ſcarce credible, for he had as yet committed no a& of Hoſtility a: 
gainſt Aethony, which might occaſion him to be ſo fearful. Thus 4: ony 
became more powerful and more formidable to his Enemies than ever he 
had been before ; for beſides the Forces brought from Modenz, among 
which he had excellent Horſe, Yentidius had by the way joyned with him 
with other three Legions, and now Zepidus with ſeven more, furni 
with light armed Foot, Horſe, and a conſiderable train, all which went in 
Lepidus's name; but indeed 4thony was Maſter of them. This news 
having reached the City, wroughtin a moment a wonderful change. Thoſe 
who deſpiſed him before now feared him, and they who feared before, be- 
gan now to take heart, with ſcorn they tore down the Ordinances of the 
Commiſſaries, fixed in the publick places, and peorogued to a farther 
time the Aſſembly for eleQtion of Conſuls; The Senate moſt heavily per- 
plexed with fear, leſt Czſar ſhould make an Accommodation with Anthony, 
deputed two of their Body, Zucins and Panſa to Brutus and Caſſius, to afliſt 
them in what they could, under pretence of overlooking the Eſtate of 
Grezce : of the three Legions Sextus had in Africa they ſent fortwoover, 
and gave' the other to Cornificivs, who commanded ina part of that Pro- 
vince, and was firm to the Senates intereſts, Gough the Seriate were jea- 
lous of theſe Forces, which they knew well had ſerved under Ceſar : but 
neceſſity forced the Fathers to this, as well as moſt ſhamefully to _ Ce- 
far joynt Command with Decimus of the War againſt Anthony, becauſe 
they were afraid he ſhould joyn with Anthony. 


But Ceſar did all he could to incenſe his Soldiers againſt the Senate, as 
well for the injuries himſelf had received, as becauſe they were ſent upon 
a ſecond Expedition, withour being payed the five thouſand Drams a Head, 
due for the firſt ; inſomuch that upon his advice to ſend Deputies to Rome 
to demand that Money, they gave Commiſſion to their Cenrurions. The 

| Senate knew well he had ſet them on, and therefore ſaid they would give 
an anſwer by other Commiſſioners of their own. And indeed they ſent 
them with orders to addreſs themſelves to Anthony's two Legions, withpurt 
ſpeaking to Ceſar, ,and to adviſe them not to place their hopes upon one 
man alone, but rather rely on the power of the Senate, which was immor-. 
tal, and to march over to Decimus, where they ſhould find the reſt of 
their Money ; forto theend they might the more eaſily ſpeak to-them, they 
had brought half the Money, and deputed ten Commiſſioners to diſtribute 
it, without ſo much as naming Ceſar for the Eleventh : but the Legions re- 
Vyv 43 fuſing 
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fuling to hear the Deputies, unleſs Ceſar were preſent, they went awa 

without doingany thing, Hereupon = thinking it-no longer fit codeley, 

or to declare his mind by others, affembled the Army to fpeak tothem 

himſelf, where after having related all the injuftices-of the Senate, he told 

them that all was done tended only to the ruine of Ce/ar's Party one after 

artother, that they ſhould beware of fgbting for their Enemies, or ſuffer- 
a 


ing thernfelves to be en ed irr end fs, wherein they employed 
them only, that th mg periſh} int Fight, or be rumed by Sedirions, 
whictr was the reafort why after they had all ſerved together ar Aode»a, 


en offered reward only to two Legtons,. that they might raiſe a jealouſre 
nd divifion ariongft tfrertt. ; 


The Oration of Ceſar to his Army. 


| \'s: know, ( ſid tie ) why they have of Iate tmade Har upon Anthony, 
c 
as Dat es 


in that t#anner thoſe of P 's Fattion have in the City sreated ſuch 
ue reteived Rindpeſſes from my Father ; and pray judge after that whe- 
ther they will let you enjoy the Lands ard Money he gave you, or can there be 
atty ſeturity for thy perſon, ſo long 4s the Kindred of the Murderers are It 

ful int the Senate. At for my patt Twill endure with patience whatever 
can __ to mes for "tis a Glory for me to ſuffer for my Father ; but ] ans 
tronbled for your concerns, you that for my intereſi and my Father's Honour 
eayly expoſe your ſelves to ſo .many dangers: you had an evidence 1 had then 
#0 atnbition, when 7 refuſed the Office of Pretor offered by you ; but now there 
ts but one only way to preſerve us all. Jt is by your means 1 may obtain the 
Conſulate, then will be _—_ to you the benefits received from my Father, 
Hen will te given you Colonies and other rewards due to you; and 7 nill pros 
ceed in judoment againſt the Murderers, and diſpenſe with you from going to 


- 


arty other Wars. 
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Theſe Words were attended with a general Acclamation of the whole 
Army, who preſently deputed their Centurions to Rome, to demand the 
Conſulate for Ceſar. The Senate objetting that he was not of age, re- 
quired by Law, they anſwered (as they were prepared) that Corvinus 
was formerly created Conſul as young as he, and S:ipio after him, who as 
young asthey were had both done ſignal ſervige for their Country. They 
alledged likewiſe the freſher examples of Pompey and Dolobella , belides 
that a Decree had already paſſed permitting the ſame Cz/ar todemand the 
Conſulate ten years before the appointed age. Whilſt the Centurions re- 
ſolrftely offered theſe reaſons, ſome of the Senators offended at the freedom 
of their ſpeech, interrupted them, by faying they talked too high for Peo- 
ple of their Quality, which being reported tothe Army, ſo highly incenſed 
the Soldiers, that they deſired to be led direGtly to the City, where them- 
ſelves holding the Aſſembly they would make Ceſar's Son Conſul, to whom 
at the ſame inſtant they gave a thouſand praiſes. Ceſar ſeeing them thus 


diſpoſed, preſently drawing together his. Army, raiſes the Camp with 


elght 
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eight Legions, good:Horſe, andall other things. neceſſary,. paſſes the Rubi-, 
- that divides. Gau:from /taly, from whence foi menly perenar det 
gun the 'Civit War: There he divides his Army into two Bodies; leaxting; 
one inthe Rear to follow him art leifure, and! at the Head of the other who! 
were all choſen. Men, marching by great journies direQly towards Fomre,, 
that he might ſurpriſe his Enenes.betone they could be prepared, - Having: 
advice by the way, . that upon: the fame Road: Commythoners ſent by.qhe: Se+ 
nate. with the Soluhers Money were coming\to meet him, he was jealous: 
left any of his Men marght be tempted by this reward, wherefore he puivate- 
ty fene Scouts rowards them, who {o terrified thera, that away they fled 
with their Money.. The newsof his approach filled all-vhe City with Tur 
mult and Terrour ;, fome run through the Streets in diſorder, others car- 
riedaway their W ives,Children, and choiceſt Goods into:the Country, or 
to the ſtrongeft places.of the City. For itnot being certainly known if he: 
only demanded the Contulatey, upon the rumour that he came in 2 hoſtile 
manner atthe Head of an angry Army, every thing appeared dreadful to 
them. Efpecially un the Senate the conſternation. was great, becauſathey 
had not at pretear any Army to defend them. Some: (as it happens ever 
in like Allarms) accufed others, eirher that they had injurioufly taken 
from him the Legions they had given him tamake War upon 44 hony, of 
that they had denyedhun the Triumph due to him, or that out of enyy ta 
him, re tan they ſent the tem: Commiſhoners to pay the Army, they bad 
not ſo much as named him for theeleventh, or that + dh had not payed-the: 
Money promiſed the'Saldiers, either not intime, or atleaſt notin fizll, and, 

thereby had giventhem cauſe torevolt. But that which they maſk of all 
| dana, was the difobliging Ceſar iran ill Conjuntture, Brutus and Caſes 
being at a great diſtance, and as yet but meanly prepared, and-frthony 
and Zepidss both at hand, and ready ta fall upon the City, who, if they 
entertained but the thoughts of miaking an Accommodation with C2/4y, 
might complete its ruine. Cicerg himſelf, who appeared maſt officious ig 
all other matters, now ſhewed n& his Head : inlomuch that in a moment 
the face of all things was ſo utterly changed, that inſtead of two thoufand 
five hundred Drams offered to every Soldier, it was ardered by Decree of 
the Senate, that five thouſand ſhould be payed them, not for two Legions 
only, but for eight, of which Ceſar himſelf ſhould have the diſtribution, 
and the ten Commiſſioners. 'As for Ceſar, though he were abſent, they 
gave him the Conlulate, and diſpatchedaway Commiſſioners poſt to caxry 


him the news of it. 


But ſcarcely were they got out of the City when the Senate repented, 
moſt of them beganto cry out, that it was a ſhame they ſhould ſo coward- 
ly ſuffer them{elves to be trod under foot, and ſuffer the ſetting up of a 
new Tyranny without ſhedding of Blood, or ſhould accuftom pretenders 


XX; 


to the Conſulate to demand it with Arms in their hands, and Soldiers to - 


command their Country. That therefore they ought preſently to arm, 
and oppoſe the authority of the Laws to thoſe who offered them violEnce ; 
and if they repented them not ( as it was not credible they would) endure 
a Siege, expeQing the coming of Plancusand Decimus t9 relieve the City, 
and inthe mean time-fight tothe laſt gaſp, rather than ſubmit to ſervitude 
without defending themſelves. They alledged hereuponexample of things 


which their Predeceſſors had undertaken, executed, and {ufftered, to main- 
tain their Liberty : and when they ſaw the two Legions they had ſent for 
| out 


| IP _ 
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out of Africa arrive at the Port that very day, they t t the Gods con- 
cern'd themſelves in their defence;inſomuch that they ed themſelves 
in their repentance, and Cicero beginning to appear, the Decrec was abſo- 
lutely changed. They madea Roll of all the youth capable to bear Arms, 
$0 joyn with the two Legionsnewly come from {fica, a thouſand Horſe, 
and another Legion which Pazſ« had left them, they gave Quarters to all 
theſe Troops, one-part guarded the Fariculaum with the Riches there ſtored 
up, <ariother the Bridge over 7iber, under the Command of the Pretors of 
the City, and others kept within the Port Boats and Veſſels laden with 
Money, ready, if necefſity required, to flie towards the River, and gain 
the Sea, making theſe $with a coxntenance of defending them- 
ſelves, they hoped Cz/ar might take his turn to be in fear, or that they 
fhould perſwade him'to come, anddemand the Conſulate without bringing 
his Army, or that" at-laft they {houlJ repulſe him by force, andthat the 
queſtion being the preſervation of common liberty, all contrary Parties 
might unite. - But when after having made a long ſearch both publickly and 
privately for Ce/ar's Mother and Siſter, and not finding them, their fears 
returned; beholding themſelves'robbed of fuch m ,4 Hoſtages, it being 
unlikely that thoſe of Ceſar's Party would joyn with them in the common 
defence, 'who had ſo well concealed his beſt Friends. Whilſt Ce/ar was 
yet in:conference with the Deputies, came other to tell him, that the Se- 
nate had changed: their reſolution ; ſo that the firſt returned loaden with 
ſhame and confuſipn, and he with an Army incenſed at theſe proceedings, - 
marched towards the City, troubled for his Mother and his Siſter, -and 
fearful leſt any miſchief ſhould befal them. He ſent before ſome Horkmen 
to aſſure the People, who trembled for fear; and to the great aſtoniſhment 
of all the world came and encamped over againſt Mount Quirinal, whilſt 
none darſt either oppoſe or- hinder him. Art his arrival likewiſe a ſudden 
change aroſe in the minds of Men, the Nobility went in throngs to do him 
reverence, and the People ran by —_— companies to welcome the Sol- 
diers, who for their parts committed 10 more diſorders, than in time of 
the profoundeſt peace. On the morrow leaving his Army in that place, 
he ſet forward towards Rome withan indifferent Train, which increaſed tn- 
finitely as he went, by the concourſe of multitudes of perſons, whocame 
from all parts to complement him, and to pay himall the teſtimonies of 
reſpe& and ſubmiſſion poſſible. His Mother and Siſter who had taken 
nftuary- among the | Veſtals , received him with extreme joy .1n the 
emple of that Goddeſs ; and the three Legions that were in the City, 
without taking notice of their Officers, ſent their Deputies, and ſubmitted 
themſelves to him, and after them the Officers themſelves made their 
nd, and {wore fidelity to them, fave _ Cornutus, who {kw 
himſelf. Cicerounderſtanding how things. went by the intermiſſion of C#- 
far's Friends, had leave to ſee him, who made an Oration to him, prai- 
fing him that he demanded the Conſulate, concerning which he had be- 
fore made a propoſition to the Fathers, to all which he in Raillery an- 
ſwered, That he was the laſt of his Friends that came to ſee him. The night 
following a rumour was ratſed, that the Legion of AZars, together with 
the. fourth were coming towards the City to ſeife it by ſupriſe, which the 
Pretors and Senate too eaſily believed : and though Cz/ar's Army was all 
athand, they imagined that they alone with the principal Citizens could 
for ſome time make reliſtance till other Forces from elſewhere might come 
to their relief: ſo that very night they ſent away Acilius Craſſus to go and 


raiſe Men in the Country of Picenam, and gave order to Apukins one of 
the 
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the Tribunes to go through the City, aid declare this news torhe People j 
and at the ſame inftant aſſembled themſelves in the Palace, where Cicero 
received them at the Gate ; but when the report proved falk, fled away 
in his Litter out of the City : C2/ar laughed at their weakneſs, and cauſed 
his Army to advance into the Campus 4artiss, yet offered no affrantto 
the Pretors, not ſo much as to Craſſss, who was going to raiſe Men againft 
him, though brought to him diſguiſed in the Habit of a Slave, but freely: 
pardoned all, that he might beget.in the Citizens an opinion of his Cle- 
mency. In the mean time he cauſed tobe brought to him all the publick 
Treaſure that was in the Z:xicular, or elſewhere, of which according to 
Decree of the Senate paſſed before by the advice of Cicero, he diftribured 
to each Soldier two thouſand five hundred Drams, promiſing to be ac- 
countable for the reſt, and that done he went out of the City, expeCting till 
the day for cleCtion of Confuls. 


In concluſion, he was nominated to that Dignity, and with him (ac: 
cording to his deſire) Quiztus Pedius , who had given him his part of the 
Inheritance left by Cefar. He entred Rome as Conſul, and offered the $a- 
crifices accuftomary upon fuch occaſions, during which there appeared 0- 
ver the City twelve Vultures, inlike manner, as it is faid, there appeared 
to Romulus when he founded it. After having performed theſe Sacrifices, 
he declared himſelf Son of Ceſar in the Aſſembly of the Tribes, that he 
might confirm his Adoption by the People ; for the People are dividedinto 
Tribes in Rowe, in the fame manner as the Phratrians among the Greeks. 
Now this formality obſerved in the Adoptions of thoſe who have no Fa- 
ther, gives them the ſame advantages and the fame right that natural 


Children have in reſpect to the Kindred and * Freed Men of their Fa- + 1 par 
thers ; wherefore becauſe Ce/ar beſides the great Wealth he left, had ma- «14 $02 of the 


ny Freed Men very rich, Iam of the mind, that the Son not content with 


his firſt Adopticn ,, thought the ſecond neceſſary, He revoked likewiſe Fred Mas: 


the Decree by which Dolobel/a was declared Enemy, and permitted all 
rlons whattoever to become parties againſt thoſe who were guilty of 

is Father's Murder. There prefently appeared great numbers of C#- 
far's Friends, who formed their accuſations not only againſt thoſe who had 
an immediate hand in the ACtion, but likewiſe againft many who were 
privy to the plot, but were not in Rome when it was executed, nor 
were otherwile guilty, than in not diſcovering it. Having all been pub- 
lickly ſummoned to appear on the ſame day, they were condemned by 
default, Ceſar fitting in Judgment, and not one of the Judges arguing 
for their Diſcharge, except one of the moſt confiderable, to whom no- 
thing was ſaid at preſent, but not long after he was profcribed with 
many . others. About the ſame time one of the Pretors of the City 
named Qzintus Gallins, Brother of Marcus Gallirzs, who was with Anrho- 
ny, having obtained from Cefar the Government of- Africa, and after 
ſtanding convit of an Attempt againſt the life of his Benefator, was de- 
ofed from his Charge, by his Brethrea in Office, the People plundered 
1is Houſe, and the Senate condemned him to death. However, Ce/ar 
commanded him to go and find out his Brother, and he embarquing 
himſelf to thar purpoſe, was never feen more. After theſe Exploits 
Ceſar*s whole thoughts were employed in reconciling himſelf with £2tho- 
ny, becaule he certainly knew that Brutus and Caſi:s had twenty Legions, 
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ſo that ſtanding in need of him, he went out of the City , and by 
ſmall Journies marched towards the Ionian Sea, that he might find 
out how: the Senate ſtood affeQed. For in the abſence of C2/ar, Pe. 
dins. adviſed the Fathers to an Accommodation with Zzthony and 7c. 
idus before the Animoſities that were between the Parties became ir- 
reconcileable. They faw well ſuch an Accommodation was neither 
for theirs, nor their Countries Advantage, and that by it Ceſar only 
aim'd at ftrengthening himſelt againſt ' Caſſius and Brutus : yet they 
beheld themſelves in a neceſſity to conſent ; wherefore they repeal- 
ed the Decrees by which Anthony and Zepidus with their Armies 
had been declared Enemies, and ſent them affurances of their good 
will. Ceſar wrote Letters of Congratulation to the Senate, and fent 
to Anthony, that if he ſtood in need of his Arms againſt Decimus, 


"he was ready to ſerve him: and Athory returned Anſwer , thar 


he made War againſt Decimns as a TTaytor to Ceſar, and againſt 
Plancus as an Enemy to Anthony ; and therefore if he pleaſed, he 
would joyn Forces with him. After the mutual ſending and recepti- 
on of the Letters, as Anthony purſued Decimas, Aſinins Pollio came and 
joyned with him with two Legions, and by his interceſſion Plaxcus 
reconciled with 4:thony brought him three more ; ſo that he became 
mighty powerful. As for Dec:mus he ſtill had ten Legions, four where- 
of compoſed. of experienced Soldiers, were yet ſick after the Famine 
they had undergone in /odena, and fix were newly levyed, neither 
trained, nor inured to hirdfhip; wherefore thinking it imprudence 
to bring them to aQtion, he reſolved to retreat to Brutus in Macedon , 
and took his March not by the Cifalpine Gaw/, but by Raverna or 
Aquileia, and yet at laſt becauſe Cz/ar was to come into thoſe Quar- 
ters, he attempted a longer and more incommodious March by going 
over the Rhize to crols a Country inhabited oY Barbarians. The 
difficulty of this unknown way at firſt ſight fo affrighted his new For- 
ces, that they left him , and ſubmitted to Ceſar, and not long after 
the four old Legions went over to Anthony, with all the reſt of his 
Forces, except only the French Horſe deſigned for his Life Guard. 
Reduced to this ſmall number , he gave licenſe to all that had yet a 
mind to depart, making them ſome preſent of Money , and with three 
hundred Horſe only came to the Banks of the Rhize, but by reaſon of 
the difficulty of paſſing the River, they by little and little forſook him, 
except only ten, with whom, habited after the faſhion of the Gauls, 
and ſpeaking their language, he began again to travel, and without 
fetching fo great a compals, took the Road to Aqwiteia, where he 
thought he might paſs unknown , becauſe of his ſlender Train. In 
the way being taken by Thieves, and bound, he asked them how they 
called the Lord of that Country ; and when he underſtood it was 
Camillus, for whom he had done ſome ſervices, he intreated them to 
carry him before him. When Camillus ſaw him, he received him with 
much civility before the People , ſharply reproving thoſe that brought 
him bound , that through ignorance they had affronted ſo great a 
Man, but in private he gave advice to Anthozy, who had fo much com- 
paſſion of his fortune, that he would not ſee him. . However, he ſent 
to Camillus for his Head, which after having viewed, he gave to ſome 
of his People to be buried. Thus ended Decimus, who had been Ge- 


neral of the Horle to Ceſar, Governour of the Tranſalpine Gaul under 
him, 
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him., deſigned by him for Conſul the year following, and with it 
provided of the Government of- the Ciſalpine Gael He was the ſe- 
cond that periſhed for murdering Czfzr. And about the fame time 
Minutias Baſilius , who was likewiſe of the Confpiracy ,- was ſlain by 
his Slaves for inaking ſome of them Eunuchs by way of puniſh- 


MENT. 


The End of the Third Book of the Civil Wart 
of Rome. 
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The Argument of this Book. 
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I. He Author”s Deſign in this Book : The Accommoaation of Czlar, An- 
thony and Lepidus. II. Diſmal Preſages of future Miſtries : Pe- 

dius begins the Proſcriptions ; and Cxfar, Anthony and Lepidus are named 
Triumvirs, II. ..4 Copy of the Editt of Proſeription. IV. The general 


Craelties, 
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Cruelties committed in the Execution of it, V. Many Particularities of 
ſuchias ſuffered. VI. The Triumph of Lepidus : Proſcription of the Fomien, 
and\ Hortenſia's Oration for her Sex. VII. Particulars of ſeveral eſcaped 
the Proſcription. VIII. Defeat of Cornificius, Lelius a»d Ventidius iz 
Lybia, by Sextus Czlar's ZzewteFants. IX. Caſſius beſieges and takes Do- 
lobella iz Laodicea, and does many other things in Syria. X. Caſſius 4- 
bout to beſiege Rhodes, Archelaus endeavonrs to diſſmade him. XI. Caſſius 
anſwers him, and beſieges and takes Rhodes. XII. Brutus beſteges the Xans 
tiens, and takes the City, XIII. After which Patara yields to him; and 
Murcus, who ſides with him, is beſieged by Anthony zear Brundufium. 
XIV. Sex. Pompey coming into Sicily, fights at Sea againft Salvidienus 
with equal Advantage. XV. Murcus ad Domitius Anobarbus ſieze on 
the Paſſage of the Tonian Sea ; and Ciditius and Norbanus, Lieatenants 
ro Clar and Anthony , march by Land againſt Caſſius and Brutus. 
XVI. Brutus 4d Caſſius having drawn together their Army, Caſlius makes 
an Oration to them. XVII Brutus and Caſſius go and encamp near Phi- 
lippi. XVIIL Anthony and Czſar encamp rad. by them , they engage ; 
Brutus gets the better, but Caſſius is worſked. XIX. Zhe Death of Caſſius : 
Murcus ad Anobarbus defeat Domitius Calvigus. XX. Brutus Speech ts 
his Army, to oblige them to temporize ; and Anthony's, to encourage his to 
the Battel. XXI. Brutus's Army force him to fight. XXII. 7he Battel - 
Brutus defeated. XXIII. 7he Death of Brutus : Praiſes of Brutus and 
Caſſius ; ad End of this Book. 


Aving in the former Book declared how two of Czſar's Mur- i, 
derers periſhed in their Governments ; to wit, 7rebonius in 
Alia, and Decimus in Gaul; in this we ſhall ſer forth how 
Brutus and Caſſius, the-principal Authors of the Conſpiracy, 
were puniſhed: Men, that were Maſters of all the Provin- 

ces from Syria to Maredon, who commanded mighty Armies both by Sea 

and Land ; having more than twenty Legions, great number of Shipping, 
and abundance of Money. And this was done at a tune when Profcripti« 

ions were dreadful at Rome z and that as many —_—_ Perſons as could 
bo found were miſerably put to death. Sothat the like had never been ſeen 

or known among all the Tumults and Wars of the Grecians, nor yet a- 

mong thoſe of the Romans,if you except the time of Sls, who was the firſt 

proſcribed his Enemies : for Marixs only ſlew ſuch as fell into his Harids ; 
whereas $/la not only permitted any that would to ſlay thoſe he had pro- 
ſcribed, but propoſed Rewards tothe Murderers, and decteed Puniſhments 
againſt an Go ive ſuccour to a proſcribed Perſon. But of all thoſe 
things we have diſcourſed in writing what paſſed inthe time of Marizs and 

Hl ; let us proceed to our order of Hiſtory. © =» 

C2ſar being reconciled to Anthony, it was determined to have a Confe- 
rence together. The place deſigned forit was near Modena, in a little flat 
Iſland of the River Zabinia: whither they came with each five Legions ; 
which taking their Stands on each ſide the River, the two Generals, accom- 
panied only by three hundred Men each, advanced to the Bridgesthat went 
over the Streams. Lepidus, who was before gone into the Iſland toſee that 
there were no Ambuſcade, having made them the Signal by ſhewing his 
Coat-Armor, they left all their Traia at the Bridges ; and advancing on to 
the higheſt part of the Iſland, they three ſat down ; Ceſar in the middle, be- 
cauſe of his Quality of Conſul. After _ whole Days Conference they 
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came tothis Reſult :.. That Ceſar ſhould for the reſt of the Year quit the Con- 
ſulate to Yentidias + That toput-a ſtop tothe Civil Wars there ſhould be 
ercated a new Office, which :4»thony, Zepidus and Ge {hould exerciſe 
joyntly for five Years, with the ſame Power as the Conſuls (for they would 
not make uſe of the name of Diftator, ptrhaps becaule of the Law Ahoxy 
had ſo lately'made to aboliſh the —) . That as ſoon as they had 
taken Poſſeſſion of this new Dignity, they d deſign for five Years the 
Annual Officers of the City. That the Provinces ſhould be parted among 
them : Anthory ſhould baveall the Gavls, except only that confining upon 
the Pyrenean Mountains , called Antient Gas/ ; which, together with 
Spain, ſhould remein to Zepidus ; and that Ceſar ſhould take 4 ica, with 
Seib, Sardinia, andall the other adjacent Iſles. In this Diviſion of the Ro- 
man Empire among themſelves, they forbore ſharing the other Provinces, 
becauſe Brutus and Caffins yet held them. They agreed therefore together, 
that Anthony and Czſer ſhould make War upon them : That Zepida, de- 
ſigned Conſul forthe Year following, ſhould remain in the City, that he 
might provide them of all things neceſſary; and ſhould govern Spaix by 
his Lieutenants : That of the ten; Legions that compoled his Army, he 
ſhould keep three for the Defence of the City, and givethree to C2far and 


- four to Anthony ; by which means each. of them would have twenty Legi- 


ons. And that they mightencourage the Soldiers, beſides the Recompence 
uſually referred till afcer the: Vitory, and other Donatives , they aſſigned 


* ther for Colonies eighteen of the beſt Cities of Zaly, as well for the beau- 


ty of the Buildings, as Fertility and Riches of the adjacent Soil, whoſe Hou- 
{ts and Fields they ſet out amongſt them, as it is uſual todivide a conquered 


| Country. The chief of theſe were Capua, Rhegium, Yenoſa, Beneventwn, 


Luceria, Rimini, Thus was the beſt part of /ta/y deſtined a Recompenceto 


' the Soldiers: They reſolved likewiſe that before all things elſe they would 


rid themſelves of their particular Enemies, leſt they ſhould be a hindrance 
to their Deſigns when they were gone out of the City. Theſe things being 
all agregd to, andput in writing, Ceſar as Conſul, read them publickly be- 
foreall the Forces (except only that concerning the Proſcriptions, which he 
kept ſecret) who received them all with a general Acclamation ; and forth- 
with both Armies ſaluted eachother in token of Reconciliation. 


Mean while many dreadful Prodigies appeared at Rome. All the Dogs 
of the City howled like Wolves,” whichis accounted an unhappy Preſage. 
The Wolves, which do not uſually come into Cities, came now into the 
Great Place, An Ox ſpoke with a Man's voice. A Child ſpoke as ſoon as 
it was born. The Statues of the Gods {weated, ſome Water, and ſome 
Blood. The crics of Men, clattering of Arms, and running of Horſes 
were heard ; yet not ſeen. Many frightful Signs appeared about the Sun. 
It rained Stones. Thunder fell upon ſeveral Temples, and ſome of the ve- 
Ty images of the Gods were ftricken. Hereupon the Senate ſent for Di- 
vines out of 7uſcany ; the eldeſt of which told them, that the Royalty ſhould 
be re-eſtabliſhed, and they all Slaves but only He : and therewith ſtopping 
his Mouth, held his Breath fo long, till he fell down dead in the place. . This 
Triwumvirate-then after their Agreement made, began to contrive among 
themſelves the Roll of the Proſcribed ; wherein they inſerted all thoſe 
whoſe too great power they were jealous of, and all their particular Ene- 
mies ; abandoning their own Friends and Relations to one another, ſo the 
might by that means be revenged on thoſe they hated. And this they Aid, 
not only at preſent, but even afterwards ; for they proſcribed an infinite 

| ; number 
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Fence; or for being Brgivls to their Bnemics, on Ehemicso theiofrmnds;gor 
becauſe theywerevich. * And indecd' they ttood minced af itene of Mabtly 
for the War, Brutus and Caſſiis having received dbuuduante firomuithe:T%i- 
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butes of 4ſi:,beſides what thoſe Kings and Potentates furniſhed them with ; 


whereas thele had none to receive, but only out of Europe and Italy, already 
drained dry by-ExaGtions and Wars/*  In'f6:nluch, . waile Mihey, 
there was no Perſon to the moſt miſerable of the People, without excepting 
the very Women, who ſuffered not a thouſand Violences from the Tax-Ga- 
therers, it they were but informed they had any thing. There were ſome 
likewiſe proſcribed for the beauty of their Houſes or Gardens. In ſhort, the 
Roll of the Proſcribed, with Confilcation of Goods, amounted to three 
hundred Senators, and two thouſand Roman Knights ; «mong whom ſome 
were Brethren and Undcles to the Triumvirs, and Officers that had ſerved in 
their Armies for having diſpleaſed the Generals or their Lieutenants. They 
deferred the reſt of the Proſcription till ſuch time as they came to the City 
andin the mean time reſolved to begin the Execution by twelve (or as ſome 
ſay) by ſeventeen of the Principal, among whom was Cicero. To this pur- 
pole they ſcent formeofrheir Peopte, who forthwith - 

tound either at their Tables or in the Streets. The others were ſought for 
in Temples and Houſes ; in ſo much, that all that Night there was a great 
Tumult : People running up and down the City with ſuch cryings and 
howlings, as if the Enemy had been in the midſt of them ; for hearing of 
ſome being taken, and not knowing of any Perſon yet proſcribed, every 
'Man thought the next he met ſought tor him. _ So that in a general Deſpair 
{ome diſpoſed themſelves to ſet tire, either to their own Houſes, or the 
Publick Buildings, that before they died they might do ſomething worthy 
of Memory : Andthey had done it if the Conſul Pedzus, running about to 
all parts, had not exhorted them to be- in good hopes, and to expe till 
Day gave better knowledge of the Caule of the Diſorder. Morning being 
come, withoue ſtaying for the Trinmvirs Orders, he proſcribed thoſe ſe- 
venteen Men as the only Authors of Inteſtine Miſchiefs, and the only Men 
condemned ; promiſing Security toall others, becauſe he knew not what 
had been agreed upon ; and after dyed of a Diſtemper cauled by the too 
much labour undergone that Night. Three days following arrived oneat- 
ter another, Ceſar, Anthony and Zepidgs, each with his Regiment of Guards 
and one Legion ; and immediately the City was filled with armed Men, 
and Courts of Guards placed in the moſt convenient Stations. Then were 
the People aſſembled, and Pu61:us 7itins the Tribune propoſed the Law for 
Creation of the Triumvirate ; to which he nominated Zepidus, Anthony 
and Czſar to govern the Commonwealth for five Years, with the ſame 
Power the Conſuls had (this is what the Greeks call Harmoſtates, and the 
Lacedemonians Reformers) and without giving the People time to delibe- 
rate,” or To-appointa Day for holding anorher Aﬀembly,” the Law was at 
that inſtant ratified. The Night following beſides the ſeventeen before 
there were found one hundred and thirty more, whoſe Names were fixed 
up in divers places of the City ; ſoon after one hundred and fifty others 
were added ; andat laſt the Roll was dayly augmented with names of new- 
ly condemned Pcople, or of thoſe who had been ſlain by miſtake, that the 


might not be thought to be killed without Cauſe. Thoſe likewiſe who kil- 


led any profcribed Perſons were commanded to bring their Heads to the 
Triumvirs ; and to this purpole Rewards were decreed them, ro the Free 
Men Money, and to Slaves Freedom and Money. Nothing was barred 


againſt 
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/4painſt thoſe thar ſought for them, becauſe it was forbid under the like 

- pain, cither to receive them, or conceal them, or deny entrance into the 

- Houſe to anyi that ſought after ther, witha like Reward to any gave In- 
formation af all theſe things. 


TThe Ordinance for Proſeription was conceived in theſe Terms. 


Marcus 


floox IV. 


MARCUS LEPIDUS. 


* MARCUS ANTONIUS 
| AND 
OCTAVIUS AUGUSTUS 


Deputed for the 


Reformation & Re-Eſtabliſhent 


Of the 


COMMONVVEALTH, 


To the PEOPLE of 


m/” by an extraordinary Infidelity wicked Men who had re- 
BE ceived Pardon had not become Enemies to their Benefa- 
ol tors [0 far as to attempt againſt their Lives, and that 
they had not murdered Czlar ; who after having reduced 
them under his Power, ſaved them, honoured themwith 
his Friendſhip, and loaded them with Honours, Favours 
and Dignities ; we had not been forced to come to Pxtre- 
mities to revenge our ſelves of the Injuries they have 
done us, in declaring us Fnemies to our Country. But 
now that after ſo many Ambuſpes laid fot us, and the Murder committed on the 
Perſon of Cxtar, we are bound to believe that their Malice cannot be overcome 
by fair means, we have choſe rather to prevent our Fnemies, than to wait tl 
they oy us. IFherefore, whoever * conſider in what manner they have 
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treated Czar, with the Injuries that we have ſuffered will wr) am in Our proceed- 
ing either Paſſion, Injuſtice or Cruelty. Since Czlar their General, their High 
Prieft, who had ſubdued Nations ever before formidableyo the Roman People : 
Hal firſt of all erofſed an unknown Sea beyond the Columns of Hercules, and ope- 
ned tothe Romans away roa New World ; has been murdered in a Sacred Place, 
in the midſt of the Palace, inthe ſight of the Gods, baſely ſtabbed with three 
and twenty Hounds of Dapger's by people whoſe lives be had ſaved after havin 
made them Priſoners at War : Nay, ſome of which he had by Teſtament 
his Peirs. Whilſt inſtead of puniſhing this Attempt, others tranſported by the 
ſame hatred, have made them Governors of Provinces; or elſe. abuſing their 
Power, have ſeized upon the Revenues of the Commonwealth, raiſed Arms a- 
gainſt us ; calling totheir Aſſiſtance Barbarians, perpalge Enemies to this Em- 
pire; and burning, ſacking and raſing ſome Cities under our Obedience, that would 
not {ſubmit to theirs ; and forcing others by threats and terror to take Arms 4- 
gainſt as and their Country. Some of theſe we have already puniſhed, gyd by 
Goa's Aſiſtance you ſball. ſee us puniſh others. But becauſe after thoſe great 
things we have done for the ſecurity of Spain, Gaul, and the Heart of the Re. 
publick, there yet remains a troubleſome Affair, which is the Expedition againſt 
Czlar's Murderers : To effett which we muſt crof the Sea ,, being ready, for the 
Service of the Publick, to carry our Arms into a remote Country, we cannot 
think it either ſecure or advantag ions for us to leave behind us our Enemies, who 
will not fail to make their be Fa our —_ and of the uncertain Suceff of 
Har. There may likewiſe be danger in delay. ; wherefore we have reſolved to de- 
ſtroy them, ſince they have begun to perſecute us by declaring us Enemies of our 
Country. ' And though neither reſpect to Gods, nor fear of Menreſtrained then 
from endeauouring to deſtroy with us ſo many thouſand Citizens, yet will we not 
imitate them, nor offend any of the people ; «+ hog Jo much as hold all thoſe 
for Enemies who bave took part qqainſ us, or have diſobliged us. He will af- 
Sault no perſon becauſe of his Riches and Dignities, nor put ſo many to death as 
did another who had the ite before us ; and who having, as well as we, 


undertaken to remedy the Miſchief cauſed by Civil War, deſerved the Title of 
HAPPY, for the happy ſucceſs of his Enterprizes , though it cannot be ima- 
gined he could have ſo many Enemies as we three. JFewill therefore only pu- 
niſh ſuch as are the moſt criminal, and moſt guilty of thoſe Miſehiefs the Coms- 
2nonwealth groans under ; ohichwill be no [eff aduantagious to you than to our 
ſelves : for as long as our Diſſentions laſt, it will be impoſſible for you, whilſt 
things hang between two, not to ſuffer extraordinarily. Beſides, it is comveni- 
ent to ſatisfie the Soldiery offended, -that without reaſon you have declared thens 
Enemies. Aud though we could without notice puniſh thoſe we think worthy of 
it, yet we think fit ey to proſcribe than to ſurprize them ; which indeed we do 


for your ſakes, leſt the Soldier's anger _—_ tranſport him againſt thoſe are un- 


condemned, or to deſtroy others with thoſe whoſe Names are fixed up in publick 
places. For theſe reaſons we forbid all perſons the receiving into their Houſes a- 
ay of thoſe whoſe Names are inſerted in the Roll of the Proſcribed, or to conceal 
or ſend them-to any place of ſecurity, or to furniſh them with Money, under pain 
that all that ſhall be found convitted of having ſecured or relirvved them, ſhall 
be put themſelves into the number of the Proſcribed, without hopes of Pardon. 
IVe ordiin likewiſe thoſe who have flain any of th Proſcribed to bring to us 


* rigyt bun- their Heads ; for each of which he ſhall be payed * five and twenty thouſand 


-» 


ted and ſevin- Attick Drams if he be a Free Perſon brings it ; and if he be a S!ave he ſhall 
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receive * ten thouſand, with the ſame 7.iberty and Right of Bure«ſsbip his Ma- 
ſter enjoyed. 1Ve promiſe likewiſe the ſame Reward to all Tnformers', nor ſhall 
the Name of any receives it be recorded in our Regiſtirs, that it may renggin /c* 


uch 
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Such was the Ordinance of Ptoſcriptiori made by the Triumvirs. Zeps- 
das proſcribed the firſt, and his Brother Paulus was the firſt Proſeript. ,4u- 
thony proſcribed the ſecond, and his Uncle Zucins was the ſecond Profcript ; 
becauſe they had firſt given their Opinions when they were declared Ene- 
mies of their Country. - The third and fourth Proſcripts, whoſe Names 
were put in another Table, were the two Conluls deſigned for the follow- 
ing Year, Plotius, Brother of Plancus, and Quintus; Father in Law to Ali- 
us; Who were not named with the firſt only becauſe. of their Prehemi- 
nence, but to ſtrike terror, and make Men loſe all hopes of eſcaping. And 
indeed; 7horanins was found among the Proſcribed ; he who, as 1t is faid; 
had been Ce/ar's Tutor. The Proſcription being publiſhed, Guards were 
forthwith placedat the Gates ; andall the Avenues of the City, at the Sea- 
Ports, and in the Marſhes, and in all places where there was any likelihood 
an unhappy Man might ſheltes himſelf : Beſides, Centurions were com- 
mianded abroad, to make ſearch in the Country, which was done all atan 
inſtant ; ſo that both within and without the City-many-perſons dyed ſud- 
dainly of ſeveral kinds of Deaths. The Streets were filled with the {ad Spe- 
Qacle of Heads carrying tothe Triumvirs, to receive the Reward ; and e- 
very ſtep ſome Perſon of Quality erideayouring to ſave himſelf, was mer 
ſhamefully diſguiſed ; ſome running down into Wells, and others into Pri- 
vies ; ſome hiding themſelves in the tops of the Chimneys, or under the 
Tiles, where they durſt not utter a ſigh or groan ; for they ſtood in more 
fear of their Wives, or Children, or Freed Men, or Slaves, or Debtors, or 
Neighbours that coveted ſome of their Goods, than of the Murderers them- 
ſelves. All private Grudges were now diſcovered ; and it was a ſtrange 
change to ſee the prime Men of the Senate, Confulars, Pretors, Tribunes, 
or Pretenders to theſe Dignities caſt themſelves at the feer of their Slaves 
with tears in theireyes, begging and carefling them, calling them their $4- 
viors and Patrons ; arid which 1s moſt deplorable, not be able with all theſe 
ſubmiſſions to obtain the leaſt fayour. The moſt pernicious Seditions and 
cruelleſt of Wars never had any thing in them fo terrible as the Calamities 
wherewith the City was now affrighted ; forin War and Tumult none but 
Enemies were feared, and Domeſticks were' confided in ; whereas now 
Domeſticks were more dreadful than Enemies, becauſe having no caule to 
fear for themlelves, asin War or Tumult, from Familiars they became of 
a ſuddain Perſecutors ; either out of a difſembled hate, or out of hope of 
Recompence publickly propoſed, ot becauſe of ſome Silver or Gold hid in 
the Houſe : So that no perſon found himſelf ſecure in his Houſe, Servants 
being ordinarily more ſenſible of Profit than of the AﬀeQton they owe to 
their Maſters ; and though ſorne might be found faithful and kind, yet they 
durlit not affiſt a Proſcript, nor conceal him, nor ſo muchas ſtay with him, 
for fear of falling into the ſame misfortune. There was now much more 
danger than when the ſeventeen firſt proſcribed were fallen upon ; for then 
no perſon being publickly-proſcribed,- when on. a ſuddain they ſaw ſome 
killed, one Man defended another, for fear leſt the ſame ſhould happen to 
him. Butafter the Proſcriptiori was publiſhed, thoſe comprized in it were 
preſently forſaken by all the World ; ſome that thought themſelves ſecure, 
having their minds bent on Profit, ſought them to deliver themtothe Mur- 
derers, that they miglit have the Reward ; others pillaged the Houſes of 
thoſe that had been killed, and with the preſent gain comforted themfelves 
againſt the Publick Miſery. The moſt Prudent and Moderate furprized 
at a thing ſoextraoxdinary, ſtood like Men aſtoniſhed, conſidering _ 
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] ther Cities turmoued with Diviſions were re-eſtabliſhed by the Colmnond of 


their Citizens : Whereas the Romans, already afflicted with Civil DiC. 
ſentions, compleated their Ruin by this Reconciliation. Some were killed 
defending themſelves ; others, who thought themſelves not condemned, 
wirhout any defence : Some let themſelves die with hunger, or hanged, 
or drowned themſelves, or threw themſelves headlong from the tops of 
Houſes, or caſt themſelves into the Fire, or run to meet their Murderers : 
Others again ſought to protratt the time ; and either hid themſelyes, or 
begged ſhamefully, or fled, or offered Maney to fave their Lives. Many 
likewiſe were flain contrary to the intention of the Triumvirs, either by 
miſtake, or out of ſome porocupr grudge ; but the Bodies of the Proſeri 
might be known from the others, becauſe they wanted the Head, which 
was cut off, andcarried beforethe Tribunal for Orations, where they pay- 
ed the Reward. Onthe other (ide, wonderful Examples were to be ſeen 
of the AﬀeCtion of Wives, Children, Brethyen and Slaves ; who found out 
a thouſand inventions to ſave their Husbands, Fathers, Brethren or Ma- 
ſters ; dyed with them when they were diſcovered, or killed themſelves 
upon thoſe Bodies they were not able todefend. Of thoſe that eſcaped the - 
Proſcription, ſome, purſued by their ill fortune, periſhed by Shipwrack ; 
others ſaved beyond all probability, came afterwards to exerciſe Dignities 
in the City, to have Command of Armies, and arrive at the Honour of 
Triumph. Such wonderful things were to be ſcen.in thoſe days which do 
not happen in an ordinary City, or ina ſmall Kingdom ; but in the Miſtreſs 
of the world, as well by Sea as Land : Providence diſfoſing it fotoreduce 
things to that excellent order wherein you now fee them. Not but: that 
Rome felt the ſame mileriesunder Hz, and before him under Marius ; and 
we have in writing of themreported many ACtions of Cruelty,. even tothe 
depriving their Enemyes of Burial : But what paſſed under the Triumvirs 
made much more noiſe, becauſe of the height of their Reputation ; and 
particularly the Valour and Good Fortune of him, who having fixed the 
Foundations of this Empire, has leftit to thoſe of his Race and Name, even 
to this preſent. 1 will therefore relate what ws now done moſt remarkable, 
and moſt cruel ; which I can the eaſier do, becauſe the length of time has 
not yet quite effaced the memory of theſe Aﬀtions. Yet I will not write 
all ; fora common death, or the flight of ſome private Men, who after ob- 
taining Pardon of the Triumvirs, returned and ſpent the reſt of their Lives 
without appearing, ſeems not tome worthy being recorded : But I will re- 
lateſome extraordinary Examples, that the Reader may be perſwaded of 
the truth of what T have before ſaid. Many Roman Authors have hereof 
wrote particular Books ; out of which I have extrafted what appeared moſt 
credible, to compole a Summary, which may well make the happineſs of 
our Times be admired. | 


* The Maſlacre unhapeoly began with the Magiſtracy, of whom the firſt 


ſlain was Salvius, Tribune of the People ; though by the Laws the Tri- 
bunes were holy and invielablez and ſo powerful, that ſometimes they 
have impriſoned Conſuls. This Man when they were about to declare 4»- 
thony Enemy oppoſed it, but afterwards he took part with Cicero. There- 
fore when he knew the Triumvirs were agreed, and marched towards the 
City, he made a Feaſt for his Domeſticks, as having now but a ſhort time 
to live with them. The Soldiers entring the place where they were eat- 
ing, all the people affrighted, beganto riſe up ; but the Centurion comman- 


ding them to keep their places, took Sa/vius by the Hair, drew him - 
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The Table, cut off his Head, and forbid the others from ftirring ; for if 
they made the leaſt noiſe he would-ſerve them in the ſame manner : Ar 
which they were fo affrighted, that after the Centurion was gone they 
ſpent moſt part of theNight by the Body, without ſpeaking a word. 

After Sa/vius, was ſlain the Pretor Minnutivus, Upon notice brought hin 
as he gave Audience 1n the place, that the Soldiers were coming towards 
him, heroſe ſuddainly to ſeek out ſome place to ſhelter himſelf in : and ha- 
ving changed Cloaths, went to hide himfelf ina Shop ; but his People, and 
thoſe that carried the Marks of his Dignity, whom he commanded to leave 
him, ſtaying there ſome time out of a fear and affteQtion they had for him; 
were the occaſion, without deſigning it; thatthe Murderers did the more 
eaſily find him. | 

Annalis the other Pretor,as he ſolicited the People for his Son,who deman- 
ded the Queſtors Office ; his Friends and LiQtors underſtanding that he was 
in the Roll of the Proſcripts, all of a ſuddain left him: Whereupon he fled, 
andretired intoa wretched Houſe that one of his Creatures had in the Sub- 
burbs ; where, becauſe the place was utterly contemptible, he was for a 
while ſecure ; till ſuch time as his own Son;having ſome doubt he was gone 
thither,ſhewed the way to the Executioners of the Proſcription : In reward 
whereof the Triumvirs gave him his Father's Eſtate; and the Office of e/#Z- 
dile, but he enjoyed not either long ; for returning drunk from a Debauch, 
upon ſome reviling words given to the Soldiers who had killed his Father, 
they killed him too: 

For 7horanius, who was not Pretor, but had been ; he was Father to a 
wretchleſs Youth, who yet had a great deal of power over Anthony. He 
therefore entreated the Centurions to delay his death but ſo long till his Son 
had begged him of the Triumvir. To which they laughing, anſwered 5 
Fe has already begged you, but it is in another manner, Which the Old Man 
hearing, prayed them but togive him ſo much time as to ſee his Daughter ; 
and having len her, forbad her from pretending any thing to his Eſtate, 
leſt her Brother ſhould beg herlikewiſe of Anthony: The end of this wic- 
ked Son was no better than the others ; for after having conſumed his Pa- 
trimony in all ſorts of Debauchery, he was acculed of Theft, and condem- 
ned to Baniſhment. LR. 

As for Cicero, who had ruled in the Aſſemblies of the People after C2ſar's 
death; he was proſcribed, with his Son; his Brother, and all their Servants; 

zents and Friends. He was embarked ona {mall Boat to make his Eſcape 
by Sea;but not able toendure the tofling of thieWaves,he returned to a Mea- 
dow that beloriged to him near Capua ; which upon occaſion of writing this 
Hiſtory, I would needs ſee. As he repoſed himſelf, and that thoſe thas 
ſought him were not far off (for of all the Proſcripts, Luthony cauſed him to 
be ſought with moſt diligence) a Flock of Crows flying over the place 
where he ſlept, waked him with their Cries, and began with their Beaks to 
pull the Covering from off him ; till his Slaves thinking it an Advertiſe- 
ment of the Gods, returned him into his Litter, and tooktheir way towards 
the Sea, through the thickeſt of the Foreſt. Preſently after ſevefal Soldr- 
ers coming to that place one after another, and demanding of thofe they 
met if they had not ſeen Cicero, they all, outof the compaſhon they had for 
him, anſwered, that he was embarked, and was already a good way off at. 
Sea : But a Shoo-maker called Cerdo, a Creature to Clodzus, formerly a 
mortal Enemy to Cicero ; having ſhewed the Centurion Zeya, followed but 
by a few Soldiers, the way he had taken, he preſently purſued him. Cicero 
was accompanied with more people diſpoſed todefend him, than Ze-s hac 
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thouſand Pound, Ving freed him of the greateſt of all his Enenues, and from whom he had 


with him to aſſault him. Wherefore having overtaken him, he made uſe 
of policy ; and began to cry out as if he had called toother Centurions be- 
hind him ; Come on, Gentlemen, come on. Whereupon the people of the 
Proſcript —— that they were about to be over-preſled by numbers, 
grew fearful, and deſerted him. Then Zena, though Cicero had formerly 
pleaded for him ina Cauſe wherein he overcame, drew his Head out of the 
Litter, and cut it, or rather hewed it off, at three blows ; ſo unhardy he 
was. He likewiſe cut off the Hand wherewith he had writ the Orations, 
accuſing Anthony of Tyranny z which after the example of Demoſfthenes, he 
called the Philippicks : And atthe ſame inſtant diſpatching away Expreſſes 
both by Sea and Land to carry this pleaſing News to Anthony, he himſelf 
followed them to Rome ; where finding Anthony in the place, ſeated in the 
Tribunal, he ſhewed him ata diſtance the Head and Hand of Cicero, And 
he raviſhed with joy, puta Crown upon the Centurion's Head, and gave 
him for a Reward * twohundred and fifty thouſand Attick Drams ; as ha- 


received the higheſt injuries. His Head and Hand ſtood a long time for a 
SpeQacle before the Tribunal, where he uſed to make his Orations : And 
more flocked now thither to ſee him, than did before to hear him. lt is ſaid 
likewiſe, that Anthory at a Collation cauſed the Head to be ſet upon the 
Table that he might contemplate it more at leiſure, and fatiate himſelf (as 
we may ſo ſay) with the view of it. Thus was Cicero ſlain ; to this day in 
great Eſteem for his Eloquence : And who, when he atted in the Quality 
of Conſul, had done ſignal Services to his Country ; yet after his death he 
was thus unworthily treated by his Enemies. 

His Son was already ws: 1 6 to Brutus in Greece, but his Brother and 
Nephew were unhappily taken by the Soldiers. The Father begged he 
might die before his Son, and the Son requeſted he might die betore his 
Father z and they having promiſed to fatishie them both, took them aparr, 


 andſlewthem at the ſame inſtant. 


But Zematius and his Son embracing each other, died together ; and 
their Heads being both ſtruck off at one blow, the two Bodies kept ſtill their 
hold of each other. 

Balbus deſigning to eſcape with his Son by Sea, ſent him before, think- 
ing that by not going together they would not {o eaſily be known z ard him- 
ſelf ſoon after ſet forward to follow him at a diſtance : but ſome one, either 
out of malice or miſtake, having told him that his Son was taken, he ret} 
nedof his own accord to offer himſelf to the Executioners, and his Son pe- 
Tiſhed by Ship-wrack : So much did fortune contribute to the Calamities 


of theſe times. 44 
Aruntins had a Son that could not reſolve to fly without him , yet a 


length he prevailed fo far as to perſwade him, that being young, he ought 
to Eavive him, The Mother having been his Guide as far as no 
Gates, returned fpeedily to give Burial to her Husband whom they had 
flain. And ſome days after hearing her Son was ſtarved to death at Sea, 


ſhe ſlew her. ſelf. 
Hitherto we have propoſed Examples of good and cvil Children. 


As for Brothers. Thoſe two called Zzgarii, proſcribed together, lay hid 
in an Oven, till ſuch time as being betrayed by their Slaves, one was ſlain 
attheſame time, and the other who ſlipped from the Executioners, know- 
ing his Brother was dead, caſt himſelf from the Bridge into the River. 


Some Fiſher-men that thought he fell in by miſchancs, and not deſignedly, 
came 
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came into ſave him ; from which he defended himſelf ſome time by plung= 
ing himſelf to the bottom of the Water : till ſuch time as they pulling him 
out, do what he could, he told them ; 7s do not ſave me, but loſe your ſelves 
with a Proſcript. Yet, ſay what he could, they were reſolved to fave his 
Life.. But the Soldiers who had the Guard of the Bridge underſtanding he 
was a Proſcript, came inand cut off his Head. 

Of two other Brothers, one having caſt himſelf headlong into the River, 
his Slave, after having ſought the Body five days, at length found it ; and 
in the condition he was, being hardly to be known, cut off his Head, and 
carried it to the Tribune to have the Reward. The other being hid in a 
Privy, was betrayed by another Slave ; and becauſe the Soldiers vouchſafed 
not to godown, they flew him with Javelins, drew him out ; and in the 
condition he was cut off his Head without waſhing it. 

Another ſeeing his Brother ſtopped, ran in; and without knowing that 
helikewiſe was proſcribed, cryed out, Ail/ me firft. Whereupon the Cen- 
turion, who knew the order of the Roll, made an{wer ; 7ou ask but rea- 

fon, for your Name does indeed ſtand in the Roll before his : And therewith 
{lew one after the other. 

Theſe are Examples of Brothers. 


As for Wives, Zzgarius his Wife had hid him ; and went from time to 
time to ſee him, attended only by one Maid ; who betraying him, ſhe fol- 
lowed thoſe who carried away her Husband's Head, crying out ; /t is / 
that hid him, the Concealers are condemned to the ſame Puniſhment. And be« 
cauſe no one would either kill or accuſe her, ſhe went and diſcovered her 
ſelf tothe Magiſtrates : who not judging her guilty for loving her Husband, 
ſhe ſtarved her {elf to death. 


I have ſpoke of her inthis place, becauſe, having in vain endeavouredto 
ſave her Husbands Life, ſhe would not ſurvive him : for as for thoſe whoſe 
Conjugal AﬀeCtion had better ſucceſs, we will reſerve them to another 
place, when we are to ſpeak of thoſe eſcaped. 


Here therefore we ſhall now only relate Examples of ſuch as made 
wretched Attempts upon the Lives of their Husbands ; among whom Sept#- 

us Wife ſhall have the firſt place. It was long time before that one of 
Woarhoys Friends had abuſed her Husband's Bed : But ſhe deſiring rather 
to be his Wife than his Miſtreſs, he prevailed ſo far by the Credit he had 
with .4;thony, that Septimins was found among the number of the Pro- 
ſcripts. He was advertized of it by her own ſelf : And knowing nothing 
of the diſhonour of his Houſe, diſpoſed himſelf to Flight. Bur ſhe, like 
a kind Wife, ſhut the Doors z and kept him very diligently, till the E- 
xecutioners came to rid her of him ; and the ſame day of her Husband's 
death eſpouſed the other. 

Salafſius had eſcaped ; but out of a belief the danger diminiſhed, was fo 
imprudentas to return by Night into the City. In the mean time his Houſe 
was ſold, and there remained in it of all his People none but the Porter, 
who was comprized inthe Sale : So that he alone knowing him, -made him 
come into his Lodge, promiſed to keep him cloſe, and to feed him the beſt 
he could. He was no ſooner entred but he ſent for his Wife, who was 
lodged elſewhere : who profeſſed a great paſſion to ice her Husband ; but 
excuſing herſelf upon the fear of the Night, and the ſuſpicion ſhe had of 


the fidelity of her Servants, ſhe faid, ſhe would not come till the dw 
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As ſoonas it was Day ſhe wentto ſeek for Executioners, . and the Porter 
went to find herto deſire her tocome : which was the occaſion that Sa/aſj- 
5 miſſing the Porter, beganto fear ſometreachery , and got up tothe top 
of the Houſe to expett rhe event : whence beholding not the Porter, bur 
Soldiers coming under his Wife's Conduct, he precipitated himſelf from top 
to bottom. 

In like-manner Futvins having ſonght for refuge in the Houſe of a certain 
Woman, who having been his Slave and Concubine, he made free and mar- 
ried : for ſo many good turns ſhe betrayed him, jealous that he had eſpoy- 
{ed another woman. But Ihave ſaid enough of wicked Women. 


Statins the Samnite, who had performed many great Services for his 
Country in the War with the Allies : After which, by his wotthy AQti- 
ons, Riches and Birth, he was arrived to the Dignity of Roman Senator : 
being proſcribed at the age of fourſcore Years only for his Riches, cauſed 


- his Houſe to be ranſacked by the People and his Slaves, who carried away 


what they could, the reſt he himſelf threw into the Street; and barring his 
Doors, ſe fire to his Houſe, wherein he was burnt with a good part of the 
City. 

Copito having half opened the Door of his Houle, ſo that but one at a 
time could enter, {lew with his own hands many of the Soldiers , till at laſt, 
over-powred by numbers, he was himſelf ſlain. 

Fitulinus aflembled about the Country of Regiur great Forces, 'compo- 
ſd of proſcribed Perſons, and others who came to take SanQtuary under 
him; together with the Inhabitants of thoſe eighteen Cities deſtined for the 
Soldiers Reward after the Victory ; which made them deſperate : And 
with theſe took the Field ; where he cut in pieces all the Centurions he 
could meet with that were ſearching for Proſcripts. But the Triumvirs 
having ſent greater Forces againſt them, he, without loſing heart, croſſed 
over into Sicily, where Pompey then commanded, the Refuge of all fuch Pro- 
{cripts as could eſcape out of Zaly. After which generouſly returning to 
renew this ſort of War, being defeated in ſeveral Engagements, he em+« 
barked his Son, with other Proſcripts, to ſend them before him to Meſſina : 
but his own Boat ſcarce reaching the middle of the Straits, till he was 
furrounded by Enemies, he there honourably dyed. he 
' = Naſo havingibeen betrayed by a Freed-man, by whom he had been abu- 
ſed, ſnatched the Sword out of one of the Soldiers hand ; and after havii# 
ſlain the Traitor, offered them his own Throat. 

A certain faithful Slave had left his Maſter hid in a Sepulchre, while he 
went to the Sea to hire a Boat, His Return happened to be juſt at the in- 
ſtant that the Soldiers were murdering his Maſter ; to whom, ſeeing him ' 
ready to die, he cryed out, Stay a little, my dear Maſter :. and at the ſame 
minute falling upon a Centurion, flew him firſt, and then himſelf ; ſaying, 
Now Maſter, you have ſome cauſe of Comfort. + 

Lucius having two Freed-men,; upon whoſe fidelity he relyed, gave them 
his Money to carry tothe Sca, where he deſigned to embark : bur they run- 
ning away with what they were intrufted with, hereturns ; and condem- 
ning himſelf to death, delivers himſelf up to the Murderers. 

Zabienus, who in the Proſcription of Sz/la had taken and deſtroyed ma- 
ny, had been a Coward if he had not bravely born what he had made 0- 
thers ſuffer. Wherefore, coming out before the Gates of his Houſe, he 


' fathim down in a Chair, expeCting ſome who would come and cut off his 


Head. 
Ceftins, 
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Ceftius, who lay concealed in a Country-houſe with faithful Slaves, ſeeing 
armed Centurions daily pals by carrying of Heads, could no longer endure 
to live 41n that continual fear j but having commanded his Slaves to raiſe a 
Pile of Wood, and {et fire to it, that they might tell thoſe that paſſed they 
burat the Body of Ceft+us, threw himſelf into it in good earneſt. 
 Apomius was 1n a place of Security : But not able to accuſtom himſelf td 
ſuch courle Proviſions as were brought him, went out to ſeek his death; 

Another publickly waiting for the Executioners ; becauſe they came not 
ſoon enaugh, ſtrangled himſelf before all the People. Per 

Zacins, Father in Law of Afnias now Conſul, having eſcaped by Sea ; 
not able to endure the toſſing of the Waves, threw kimfeif over-board. 

Siſzius being purſued by Soldiers ; and crying out he was not proſcrib- 
. ed, but they had a mind to deſtroy him for his Riches, was led to a place 
where the Names of the Proſcripss were affixed, thrt he might ſee his own g 
which having read, they cut off his Head. | 3" 

e/Emilius not knowing himſelf was of the number of the Proſcribed, and 
ſeeing another that fled, asked the Centurion whothat Proſcript was : Up- 
on which the Centurion knowing him, replyed ; Zhou art one as well as he : 
and ſo ſlew them both. | 

Cilon and Decins being informed as they came out of the Palace, that 
their Names were in the Roll of the Proferiges; before any one ſet upon 
them, took their way towards the Gate lo aftrighted, that their Flight alone 
made them known to the Centurionhs, had the Guard of the Avenues, 

Zcilins, the ſame that inthe Judgment of Brutus and Caffius, when Ceſar 
fate Preſident, when all the other Judges gave privately their Votes to con- 
demn them, alone durſt publickly argue for their Diſcharge, remembred 
not himſelf in this occaſion of that great Generoſity ; for ſeeing a dead-Bo- 
dy carrying out of the City, he {et to his Shoulder with the reſt, that ſo he 
might gain a paſſage in favour of the Bier : But the Guards at the Gate 
perceiving there more pacpts than were uſually employed in that Office ; 
yet without doubting of them, would only know if they did niot carry alive 
Body inſtead of a dead : Which occaſioned that ci/ius being diſowned by 
the reſt, was known, and at the ſame time ſlain. E 

Yarus being betrayed by one of his Freed-men, fled ; and taking the wa 
of the Mountains, got tothe Marſhes of Minturaum, where he hid himſelf 
totake a little repote. Mean time thoſe of 14inturnum coming by chance 
to ſeek for Thieves who oftenrun thither for Shelter, ſeeing the Leaves of 
the Buſhes ſhake, diſcovered him. So that being taken, and confeſſing 
himfelf to be a Thief, they condemned him to death : But ſeeing that they 
went to puthim upon thc Rack, to make him confeſs his Companions, he 
told them ; 7 give you notice, my Maſters, that T have been Conſul; and am 
proſeribed : in which Quality 1 am more conſiderable to thoſe that now govern, 
that you ought not have the boldneff either to torment or put me to death ; for 
ſfince'my death is inevitable, 7 had rather die by my Equals, The Judges had 
much ado to believe him, arid thought it only a Fiction, when a Ceaturiort 
arriving, knew him, cut off his Head, and left the reſt of his Body to the 
People of Minturnwn. b4 | | 

Zarens found in the Country by Soldiers that ſought for another; they 
had pity of a Man fallen into their Hands unlooked for, and let him eſcape 
into the Woods ; where being met and purſued by others, he run again to 
the firſt ; crying out, Al[me, you that would have ſaved me ; for 1 had ra- 
ther' you than others ſhould have the Rewards; Thus dying, he made his ac- 
knowledgments of their good will. 
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Rufus, who was Neighbour to Fulvia, Anthony's Wife, having a very 
fine Houſewhich formerly he had Tefuſed to ſell her, though now he would 
gladly have given it her, was found among the number of the Proſcripts. 
His Head being brought to Azthony, he ſaid, it belonged not to him ; and 
ſent it to his Wife : who cauſed it not to be nailedup in the Publick Place, 
but before the ſame Houle, 

Another having a Houſe of Pleaſure in the Country with a magnificent 
Garden, wherein was a deep and beautiful Grotto, which had been the 
cauſe of his Proſcription. One day, as he was refreſhing himſelf in his 
Grotto, one of his Slaves eſpying the Soldiers afar off, hid him in the obſeu- 
reſt part of the Cave ; and taking his Cloaths, preſented himſelf to the Sol- 
diersin ſucha frighttul poſture as if he indeed had been his Maſter And 
certainly he might have paſſed for him, had not another of his Slaves diſco- 
vered the Deceit. Thus the Maſter beingflain, the people incenſed againſt 
the Traytor, never left impertuning the Magiſtrates till he was hanged, 
and that the other had obtained his Liberty. 

Aterius being likewiſe hid, one of his Slaves diſcovered him, andfor it 
had his Liberty. But not content therewith when the Goods of the Pro- 
ſcript were publickly ſold, and that the Children would have bought them, 
he not only ont-bid them, but reviled them with words ; which they ſeem- 
ed not at all to reſent, but {till followed him every where with tears ia their 
eyes, till ſuch time as the people were ſo much incenſed, that the Triumvirs 
condemning his Avarice, revoked his Liberty, and remitted him under the 
power of the Children of the Proſcript. 
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One would have thought this Cruelty ſhould have been exerciſed only 
upon perſons grown, at leaſt to full years; it extended it ſelf even to Or- 
phan Children, with intent to ſpoil them of their Riches. And one was 
killed as he went to School with his Maſter ; who held the Child fo ſtrong- 
ly embraced, they could not pull him out of his arms. 

Another, called Arilius, had the ſame day taken the Robe Virile ; and 
his Friends conducted him to the Temple, to offer Sacrifices, ordinary up- ; 
on thoſe occaſions : when he was inſerted in the Roll of the Proſcripts, his' A. 
Slaves and Friends all preſently fled every one his way ; and he remaining * 
alone, forſaken of all his great Train, retired.to his Mother ; who waso *-; 
frighted, that ſhe refuſed him her Houſe. * So that not daring toapply him- * 
ſelt to any other perſon after being ſo treated by a Mother, he fled to the 
top of a Mountain : whence Hunger forcing him to deſcend, he fell into 
the hands of one of thoſe Thieves who ſteal Free Perſons to make them 
Slaves. This Young Man, tenderly bred, andnot able to undergo Labour 
and Hardſhip, eſcaped chained as he was, and recovered the publick Road ; 
_— preſenting himſelf to the firſt Centurion paſſed by, he ended his 
ife. 


VI. Mean while Zepidus triumphed over the _ : and to that purpoſe 


publiſhed an Ordinance drawn up to this effect. Ml Perſons of what Degree 
ſoever are enjoyned to employ this day in Feaſts, Sacrificing and Rejoycing, un- 
der pain of Proſcription. After that he mounted in Triumph to the Capitol, 
accompanied by all the moſt remarkable Perſons of the City ; cheartul in 
appearance, but with Souls oppreſſed with Hate and Anger. As for the 
Goods of the Proſcribed, they plundered their Houſes, but they found few 
Purchaſers of their Lands; tor moſt Men were aſhamed to add to their 
Misfortunes, and believed ill luck would attend themſelves ſhould they dea! 


in 
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in ſuch Goods. Beſides, there was no ſecurity for ſuch as were known to 
have _ z andit was ſo dangerous to make new Acquiſitions, that no 


Man was ſecure of what he held from his Anceſtors. There were there- - 


fore none but very bold Men that bought : and becauſe they were but few, 
they had them for a {mall matter. So that the Triumvirs, who thought 
that the Moneys hereby raiſed would ſerve for the Expence of the War l 
found it to fall ſhort * two hundred Millions. They thereupon in the Ai- 


ſembly acquainted the People with their Wants, and proſcribed fourteen * 7 


hundred of the richelt Women of the City ; to whom they commanded to 
come and declare what Riches they had, tobe employed in thay Neceſſities 
of the State, as the Triumvirs thought convenient-: and ſtrily forbidding 
all Concealments whatloever, or valuing things below their true Value, un- 
der painof Puniſhment ; with promile of a Reward to any that ſhould in- 
formof ſuch an Omiſſon, whether Free Manor Slave. The Women, as 
ſoon as they” had notice of it, having relolved to become Suitors tothe Kin- 
dred of the Triumvirs, to ſolicite them in their behalf, were favourably re- 
ceived by Ceſar”s Siſter, and Anthony's Mother , but Fulvia, his Wife, ſhut 
the Gate againſt them. They were fo concerned at the Aﬀeront, that they 
came in a Body to the Place ; and the People and Guards making way for 
them, they advanced to the Tribunal of the Triumvirs : where Horterſia, 
þefore prepared to that purpoſe, ſpoke to them in this manner, in the name 


of all the reſt. 


-/ 


The Oration of Hortenſ6a. j 


Bux obliged to make to you our Remonſtrances, as we are Homen; we had 


recourſe to your Women ; which ſurely was no more than what was decent * 


But having received fromFulvia an affront which even Decency and Good Man- 


ners forbid her to put apon us, we are forced to come bither to ſpeak for our, 
ſelves. Youhave deprived us of our Fathers, our Children, our Husbands, and 
our Brothers, accuſed of the Crime of having offended you ; if after that you 
ſpoil us of our Goods, you will reduce us to Extremities unbecoming our Birth, 
our Quality, and our Sex, Tf you perhaps ſay we have offended you as well as the 
Men, proſcribe us in the ſame manner : But if none of you have been declared 
Enemy by the Women ; if we have neither demoliſhed your Houſes, nor defeated 
our Armies, nor given your Dignities to. others, nor hindred you from bein 
preferred to Honours and Magiſtracies, why are we equally puniſhed ? Hhy 4; 
you exatt Contributions from us, who pretend nothing to Dignities, nor Honours, 
nor Command of Armies, nor Government of the State, nor all thoſe things for 
which you diſpute among your ſebves with ſo much Heat and Obſtinacy ? But it is 
becauſe you have War you inflict this on us : Was the IVorldever without War? 
And were Women ever maae contribute to it, whom Nature diſpenſes with by the 
general Conſent of all Nations upon Farth ? T knowwell that in the time of our 
Anceſtors, our Mothers derogating from the Privileges of their Sex, contribu- 
ted tothe Expence of the Har ;, bat it was but once, and in a time when the Ro- 
man Fmpire and the City it ſelf were in hazard of becoming a Prey to the Cartha- 
ginians. This too they did voluntarily, and ſold not for it either their Lands, 
or their Houſes, or th:ir Foyntures ; without which free JVomen cannot ſubſet 
They were content to contribute thoſe Mowables which only ſerved for Orna- 
ment, not to be employed for any certain Uſe ; nor after Rewards promiſed to 
_ LT thoſe 
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thoſe that accuſed them, nor by conſtraint, but as much as they pleaſed. Should 
the Ganls or Parthians invade Italy, and we be demanded to defend our Country, 
we (hall not be leſs generous thanour Mothers , but think not that we will con- 
tribute our Eſtates for Civil Wars, and to maintain one againſt another. [y 
the War of Pompey nothing was demanded, neither did Marius nor Cinna exact 
any thing from us : no, nor Sylla himſelf though he had oppreſſed that Common 
wealth which you pretend to be the reeſtabliſhers of. 


The Trihvirs were nettled at theſe words of Hortenſia's, and 
thinking it ſtrange, that where Men were filent, Women ſhould 
dare to ſpeak, and be ſo bold as to demand of the Magiſtrates an 
account of their Aftions, and refuſe to contribute Money to a War, 
to which Men payed their perſons, commanded the Uſhers to make 
them withdraw trom the Tribunal ; but the multitude beginning to 
cry out, the Uſhers ſtopped, and the Triumvirs adjourned the buſineſs till 
the morrow. As ſoon as it was day, of fourteen hundred Proſcripts they 
retrenched a thouſand, and only taxed four hundred ; and for the Men it 
was decreed, that whoever had more than one hundred thouſand Drams ef- 
fetive; whether he was Citizen or Sojourner, Freed Man or Prieſt, of 
what Nation fſoever he was, without excepting perſon, ſhould give in a 
Declaration of it, of which the fifteenth penny ſhould be taken at intereſt, 
and one years Revenue towards the charge of the War, under pain of pu- 
niſhment to the Tranſgreſſors, and ray of reward to the Informers. 
Whilſt theſe Ordinances were publiſhed at Rome, the Soldiers contemning 
their Officers, committed greater diſorders in the Country, for the power 
and ſecurity of the Triumvirs depending upon them, they demanded ei- 
ther the Houles, Lands, or confiſcated Goods of the Proſcripts; others 
would have rich perſons to adopt them, others of their own Motion flew 
Men uncondemned, or plundered the Houſes of private Men, infomuch 
that the Triumvirs deputed one of the Conſuls to chaſtiſe them, but he 
durſt not touch the Soldiers, for tear of incenling them againſt himſelf, on- 
ly took cccaſion to hang a few Slaves, who in Soldiers habit committed the 
ame Violences. : 


After having related the miſeries of the Proſcripts, I think it expedient 
to ſpeak of thoſe who eſcaped beyond their own hopes, or came after- 
wards to Dignity in the City, ſuch Examples not being unprofitable to the 
Reader, who from thence may learn not to loſe courage in the worſt of } 
misfortunes. A great part of theſe who could get out of /a/y made their 
retreat to Brutus and Caſſius, and fome to Cornificius, who likewiſe ſtood 
for the People in Africa, but the greateſt part eſcaped into Sicily, which is 
nigh unto /aly, where Pompey took care to receive them, and did in this 
unhappy occaſion great ſervices totheſe miſerable People ; for in the firſt 
place he cauſed it to be publiſhed, that whoever would make their retreat 
to him, ſhould be welcome, and that he would give to thoſe who ſaved a 
Proſcript, whether he were Freemag or Slave, double the reward which 
the Triumvirs promiſed to the Murderers. Then he appointed great 
numbers of Barques and other Veſlels to goout and meet ſuch as might be 
eſcaped to Sea, and his Gallys continually cruiſed along the Coaſts, making 
Signals-to all that paſſed, and receiving all ſuch as would embarque an 
them, 'whom at their landing he in perſon received, furniſhed them with 


Cloaths and Neceſlaries, and to ſuchas were worthy gave Command in his 
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Army by Sea or Land, and declared he would never come toan Accom- 
modation with thc I riumvirs, unleſs thoſe who had fled for refuge to him 
were compriſed in it. Thus he beneficially ſerved his Country, and be- 
ſides the Glory derived from his Father, made himielf illuſtrious by his 
own Virtue. Others that fled or hid themſelves in Country Houſes, ar in 
Sepulchres, or inthe City itſelf, lived miſerably, and in perpetual fear, till 
the perſecution was overpaſſed, which laſted a good time, during which 
were found wonderful examples of Friendſhip, of Wives for their HuCſ. 
bands, of Children for their Parents, and even of Slaves to their Maſters, 
of which we will relate the moſt memorable: | 

Paulus Brother to Lepidus being proſcribed by himſelf, the Centurions 
had yet reſpect for him as he was their General's Brother, ſo that he re- 
treated in ſafety to Brutss, and after Brutus's death to Miletwn, from 
whence, though after the peace he were recalled, he vouchſafed not to 
come. | 
Lucius, Anthony's Uncle, was received into his Siſter's Houſe, who 
kept him along time without concealing him, becauſe the Centurions re- 
ſpeed her as Mother to their General , yet at laſt when they would have 
entred, ſhe run tothe place, and 4»thoxy with his Colleagues being ſeated 
on the Tribunal, 7 accuſe my ſelf, Sir, ( faidſhe) that 7 have recerved and 
will receive Lucius into my Houſe till ſuch time as you put us both to death 
together, ſince the Proſcripts and thoſe that receive them are equally guilty. An- 
thony anſwered her, that ſhe was a good Siſter, but an ill Mother, and 
that ſhe either ought not now to ſave Zucins, or have hindred him before 
from declaring her Son Enemy ; yet he took ſuch order, that the Conſul 
Plancus exempted him from puniſhment by a Decree of the People. 

Mc:ſſ:1z, a young Man of nobleſt Birth, having made his eſcape to Bru- 
tus, the Triumvirs, who feared him becauſe of his Generoſity, revoked 
his Proſcription in theſe terms: Since the Kindred of Meſſala have atteſted to 
ws that he was not in the City when Cxzlar was killed, we have decreed that he be 
grazed ont of the Roll of the Proſcripts. But he would not accept their kind- 
neſs: and yet after Brutus and Caſſius were killed in 7hrace, when the 
Army being yet in a good condition, and wanted neither Ships nor Money 
nor hopes, had choſen him General, he refuſed itz nay, on the cotitrary, 
perſwaded the Soldiers to yield to fortune, and take part with Anthony. 
After which he was one of his particular Friends, till ſuch time as affronted 
by Cleopatra. he withdrew to Ceſar, who made him Conſul in the room: of 
Anthony after he was declered Enemy the ſecond time. After which he 
ſerved under Ceſar at the Battel of A#ium, and in concluſion Ceſar havi 
ſent him againſt the revolted Gauls he defeated them, and deſerved the Ho- 
nour of Triumph. . 

Bibulus, who gained Anthony's favour at the ſame time with Meſſala, 
and was ſome time Adrairal of his Fleet againſt Ceſar, got at laſt the Go- 
vernment of $yria, where hedied. | 

Aeilizs, who was dragged out of the City, having been delivered to the 
Soldiers by one of his Slaves, perſwaded them by hopes of great gain to 
{end fome of their company to his Wife with the tokens he gave them. 
They going, ſhe ſhewed them her Jewels, and told them ſhe would give 
them all, on condition they would releaſe him, which they promiſed to do, 
and though ſhe doubted of their promiſe, yet her friendſhip to her Huf- 
band was worthy not to be deceived, and the Soldiers hired a Boat for 4i- 
lius, and ſent him for Sicily, | 

Lentulus being watched by his Wife, for fear he ſhould fly without her, 
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- and he was unwilling ſhe ſhonld hazard her felf in the danger with him, e- 
ſcaped ſecretly into Sicily, where being made Pretor, he wrote to her the 
happy ſucceſs of his flight; and the Honour he had received from Pompey, 
When ſhe knew where her Husbarid was, ſhe ſtole from her vigilant Mo- 
ther, and only with two Slaves and her ſelf inthe habit of a Servant came 
with much trouble and labour to Xhegiam, from whence towards Evening 
ſhe got paſſage to Meſſine, where having eaſily found the Pretor's Houſe, 
ſhe found Zeztulvs, not in the Equipage of a Pretor, bur lying on the 
ground upon a Mattreſs, with untrimmed Hair and a flender Supper, all out 
of grief and impatience to ſee his Wife. ; 

eins's Wife threatned to have him taken if he fled away alone; {6 
thathe was conſtrained to carry her along with him, which made none be 
ſuſpicious of his flight, ſeeing him march publickly with his Wife, Men, 
and Maid-Servants. And Aztius his Wife wrapped him in Coverlids, and 
made him be carried like a Pack tothe Sea ſide, from whence he eſcaped 
into Sitily. 

R _ his Wife made her Husband by night gd down the Privy, of 
which he ſamelt fo ſtrong next Morning, that the Soldiers loath to come 
near him, the next day ſhecloathed him like a Collier, giving him an Aſs 
loaden with Charcoal to drive before him, and ſhe at a {mall diſtance wene 
before in her Litter. One of the Soldiers that had the Guard of the Gate 
had fone ſuſpicionof the Litter, and would needs ſee what was in it. Re- 
ginks, who was in fear forhis Wife, came up praying the Soldier (as in 
paſſing ) notto affront Women : and the Soldier having at firſt given him 
a ſurly anſwer as to a Collier, at laſt knowing him, for he had born Arms 
under him in #52, aid to him, Save your ſelf” without fearing any thing, 
my General, for it is yet reaſonable that 7call you ſo. 

Copponius by means of his Wife, who had been chaſte hitherto, got his 
pardon of Anthony ; but ſhe remedied one miſchief by another. 

Gete*s Son made a Funeral Pile for his Father's Body, as if he had ſtrang- 
led himſelf, and ſent to hide him at a Town he had lately purchaſed in the 
Country, where the old man, the better to diſguiſe himſelf, cla 2 
Plaiſter on one eye : and after the Peace was concluded, found that for 
want of making ufe of his eye, he was indeed blind of it. Wor 

Oppius refuſing to flie, becauſe he was already old and infirm, his Son 
took him upon his Shoulders, carried him out of the City, and laboured 
Tolong, that fometimes leading, and ſometimes carrying him, he broy 
him ar laſt to Sic/ly, without any ones having the leaſt ſuſpicion, or doing 
them the leaſt injury. Thus we paint eAireas, reſpeCted by his Enemies 

themſelves, for carrying his Father. The People afterwards gave the #- 
dility to this young Man, outof reſpeCt to his Piety, and becauſe his Fa- 
ther's eſtate being confiſcate, he had nothing to defray theexpence of thoſe 
Plays, the Arrizans with one accord ſupplyed him gratis with whatever he 
wanted from each ſeveral Trade, and every SpeQator caſt what Money he 
Pleaſed on the Stage, fo that he became rich. 
Fc likewiſe by Will ordered this Epitaph to be engraven on his Se- 
P re: 


Here lie the Aſhes of a Proſcript, whoſe Son not proſcribed, concealed, accom- 
panied in his flight, and ſaved from the Proſcription. 


There lived in theſe times. two Metellus's, the Father and the Son, 
- Whereof the Ia her having command under thorny at the Battel of 4#:- 
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um, was taken without being known, the Son ſiding with Cz/ar had Com- 
mand under him in the fame Battel, When C2ſar being at Sam; would 
needs fee the Priſoners ; this old Man was brought among the reft, his 
Hair long, and ſo filthy, that he was not to be known, but when they 
called him in his order of the Roll, the Son who was ſeated near Ceſar, 
hearing the name of Metelus, leaped from his place, and ran with tears 
in his eyes to embrace his Father, whom he fcarcely knew, andthen re- 
ſtraining his tears, ſpoke thus to Ceſar : He bore Arms. againſt you; { bave 
ſerved you : he deſerves puniſhment, 7 reward, 7 beſeech you then either par- 
don my Father in conſideration of the ſervices T have done you ; or let we die 
with him for the offences he has committed againſt you: This Diſcqurie mo- 
ving all the Aſſembly to compaſſion, Cz/ar promiled to give life to Metekns, 
though he had been his greateſt Enemy, and that he could never by any of- 
fers he made, oblige hun toſerve againſt Anthony. = wont 
The Slaves of Maricius were {o faithful, and fo fortunate as to keep him 
in the Houſe all the time of the Proſcription, inſomuch that when the 'dan- 
ger was over, he came out of his Houle , as if he came out of Baniſh- 
ment. 
Hirtius being eſcaped out of the City with his Slaves, went throughout 
1taly, releaſing Priſoners, gathering together Fugitives, and at firſt plun- 
dering ſmall Towns, afterwards greater, till ſuch time as he beheld him- 


ſelf at the Head of conſiderable Forces, and ſubdued the Brutians, butthe © 


Triumvirate ſending againſt him a potent Army, he retreated With all his 
People to Pompey. | 

Reſtion thinking to flic alone, was privately followed by one of his Slaves 
born in his Houſe, whom formerly he had uſed kindly, but fince branded 
in his Face with a hot Iron for his Roguery. His Maſter as he was lying 
down in the Marches, ſeeing him come, was much affrighted, which the 
Slave obſerving, told him the Brand he had ſet in his Face touched him not 
ſo much as the memory of his former Benefits: and at the ſame time hidi 
him in a Cave, fed him by his labour in the beſt manner he could , and at- 
tzrward perceiving the Soldiers who were not far from the Caye, and 
were coming thither upon ſuſpicion ſome one might be there hid, he: feſt 
upon an old Man that paſſed by, flew him, and cut off his Head ; where- 
upon the Soldiers wondriog at the ation, and laying hold on him as a Muy- 
derer, he told him: 7 is Reſtion my Maſter whom 1 have thus flain, to re- 
verge theſe marks of Infamy ; whereupon they preſently took from him the 
Head, that they might have the reward, which, while mM vain went 
to ſeek at the City, he removed his Maſter thence, and Jes {x a pallage 
into Sicily. | 

pins being in Bed in a ſmall Country Houſe, whither the Soldiers cams 
to ſeek him, one of his Slaves pulled oft his Cloaths, which making\him 
put on, he lay down in the Bed as 1f he had beenthe Maſter, and was wil- 
lingly {lain for him, ppins ſtanding by in the Habit of a Slave. 

In the fame manner Menemivs being beſieged by the Soldiers in his 
Houſe, one of the Slaves went into his Litter, and cauſed himſelf 40 be 
carried out by ſome of his Comrades, who contributed to his defign, and 
ſo was killed for his Maſter, who by that means _—_ for Sicily. 

A Freed Man of Zunius, called Philemor,, who dwelt in a magnificent 
Houſe, hid him in a publick Room in a ſtrong Cheſt made to keep W ritings 
or Plate, and fed him by night till thetime of peace. 

Another Freed Man to whom was committed the keeping of his Ma- 
ſter's Sepulchre, whole Son was Likewiſe proſcribed, kept both Fa- 


ther and Son. Lucretins 
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. Lacretius having wandered fome time up and down the Fields with two 
faithful Slaves, was at laſt by hunger forced to return and ſee his Wife, 
cauſing himſelf tothat endto be carried by the Slaves in his Litter as a ſick 
Man, one of thoſe that carried him having broke his Leg, he purſued his 
way, ſupporting himſelf upon the other. But when he came near to that 
Gate where his Father, proſcribed by $y//z, was taken, and ſaw a compa- 
ny of Soldiers coming towards him, his heart upon the omea of the place 
—_— him, and he went and hid himſelf in a Sepulchre. Certain Thieves 
uſed to rob Sepulchres, coming thither, he let himſelf be ſtripped. The 
Slave while his Maſter lay cloſe was gone towards the Gate, where he 
waited for him, and when hecame, covering him with ſome part of his 
Cloaths, carried him in that manner to his Wife. There was in his Houſe a 
"Room double floored, where {he hid him, , till by the interceſſion of his 
Friends he got pardon from the Triumvirs, and after peace was made, ob- 
tained the Conlulate. 

Seroins remained ſome time hid in Anthony's own Houſe, whoat laſt ma- 

TAMiirs ſo, by the means of the Conſul Plazcas, that his return was 
aſlented to ; wherefore when Ceſar and Anthony after fell at odds, when 
the Senate declared Anthony Enemy, Sergius was the only man that openly 
oppoſed it. 

- As for Pomponins, he took the Habit and Enſign of a Pretor, and having 
cloathed his Slaves like Uſhers, went as a Pretor all the length of the City 
with hi? Litters, his Officers crowding cloſe about him for fear he ſhould 
be known by others ; being got out of the Gates he mounted in one of the 
publick Coaches, and marching in this Equipage through /taly, was eve 
where received asa Pretor deputed from the Triumvirs to make peace wi 
— till ſuch time as he paſſed into S:ci/y upon one of the publick Gal- 
eys. 

Apwleius and Aruntins aQted the Centurions, armed their Slaves like 
Soldiers, and- run about the City as if they had purſued ſome Proſcripts. 
Atlength rg they began to releaſe Priſoners, and to gather toge- 
ther. Fugitives, - till having _ ſome Troops, each beheld himſelf with 
Enſigns, Arms, anda certain kind of Army ; both one and the other ſtrove 
to get the Sea ſide, and therefore came to encamp on certain eminencies in 
view of each other, one mightily afraid of the other. Morning coming on 
they took one the other for Enemies, came down from the Hills, and en- 
gaped each other, till at length, knowing their errour, they threw down 
their 'Arms, and with tears embraced, caſting this accident on fortune 
-Which had been croſs to them in all-things. After that they embarqued and 
made their retreat, Aruntinsto Pompey, with whom he returned to the Ci- 
5,-and fpulcins to Brutus, whole Lieutenant he was in the Government 
of: Bithynie, which after Brutus's death falling to Anthony, -he permitted 


him to return £0 bis Houſe. 


As ſoon as Pentidius was proſcribed, one of his Freed Men bound him, 


-as if it were todeliver him to the Executioners, the Night following he 
armed all his Slaves like Soldiers, and. as if he had been CEnturion brought 


forth his Patron, and managed his buſineſs with ſo much cunning, that crol- 
ſing in this manner all /aly as far as Sicily, they lodged often in the ſame Inn 
with other Centurions, under pretence of ſearching for Yentidins. 
Another whom his Freed Man had hid in a Sepulchre, being ſtruck with 
horrour at ſuch a Lodging, went and hired a wretched Chamber next to 
-one hired by a Soldier, where not able to endure to live incontinual fear, he 
paſſed from infinite terrour to prodigious boldneſs, and cauſing himſelf "0 
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be ſhaved, went and kept School in Rome it ſelf, till ſuchtime as Peace 
was made. | 

Lol»ſivs being, proſcribed whilſt he was &dile, had a Friend, Prieſt tothe 
Godde)s {i;, who lent him a Linnen Robe that covered him tg the very 
Heels, fo that paſling through the Country in the habit of a Prieſt to that 
Goddeſs, and every where performing the uſual Ceremonies, he eſcaped 
to Pompey. 

Sittaa; a*Native of Cales, as he was very rich, ſo he had been at great, ex- 
pence in the ſervice of his Countrymen, in acknowledging of which they 
took Arms in his defence, threatened his Slaves with death, if any ill hap- 
pened to him, and permitted not the Soldiers to approach their Walls, will 
ſuch time as the miſchief diminiſhing, they ſent to the Triumvirs, and ob- 
tained from them that he might ſtay in his own Country, baniſhed from a- 
ny part of /taly. So Siztius became the only perſon of all mankind that e- 
ver was inexlle in his own Country. 

Yarro a Philoſopher, Hiſtorian, Soldier, and General of great Reputa- 
tion, was alſoprolcribed, poflibly for being fo, as an Enemy to Monarchy. 
Allhis Friends were at ſtrife who ſhould have the Honour to ſecure him, 
Calexns carried it, and kept him in a Country Houle of his, where Anthony 


oftengivertiſed hiniſclf as he paſſed by; yet none, eitherof #Zarro's or: Ca- 


lens Slaves diſcovered him. 

Virginins a fair ſpoken Man perſwaded his Domeſticks, that if they ſlew 
him for a {mall gain, which yet they were not ſure of, they would be af- 
flicted with eternal remorſe ot conſcience 3 whereas on the contrary by ſa- 
vinz his life they might expe& immortal Glory, and hope for rewards 
greater and more certain ; wherefore, as if they had been one of his 
companions, they followed him in his flight, wherein being known by the 
Soldiers, he talked to them in the ſame manner, he told them that there 
was no hate between them for which they ſhould kill him, and that doing it 
only tor Money, they might get more and more honeſtly if they would go 
with him to the Sea fide, whither his Wife was to bring all he had. The 
believed him, and went along, and indeed his Wite had been there = 
ing to agreement betwixt them, but Yirgininus ſtaying too long 
ſhe believed, that coming there before her he was embarqued, and 
therefore embarqued to follow him, yet leaving a Slave on the Shore to 
give Virginias notice, if he were yet behind. The Slave ſeeing Yirginius 
coming, ran to meet him, and ſhewed him the Veſſel wherein his Wife 
was, not yet out of ſight, and withal talked to him of his Wite, his Money, 
and the reaſon why ſhe left him. The Soldiers were ſo abſolutely perſwa- 
ded, that when /7reinius entreated them either to ſtay till he could make 
his Wife return, or toembarque with him togo after her, and receive their 
Money, they entred with him into the Veſſel, and themſelves ſetting hand 


to the Oars brought him into SiciF, where after having received what he + 


had promiſed them , they continued in his ſervice till the time of the 
Peace. 
Rebulus being in a Veſlel that was to carry him for Sicily, the Pilot began 
to demand Money of him, threatning to diſcover him if he gave it him 
not, to whom FRekw/zs made a like anſwer, as Zhemiſtocles had done in his 
flight that he would have ſaved a Profcript for Money, inſomuch that the 
Pilot affrighted with the anſwer, brought him ſpeedily to Pompey. 

Aurcas was likewiſe proſcribed becauſe he had Command in Brutus's 
Army, and being taken after Brutus was defeated, he feigned himſelf a 


Slave : Barbula bought him, and becauſe he ſaw him aQtive, gave him the 
Government 


to 
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-. Government of all his other Slaves, and with made him his Caſh-keeper. 


Murcus behaved himſelf in this Employment with more prudence than na- - 
ture ordinarily gives to Slaves, his Maſter hereupon had ſome ſuſpicion 
of him, and exhorting him to courage, promiſed to ſecure him, though 
he were one of the Proſcripts, which he conſtantly denyed, telling him 
out of his own invention his Name, his Family, and his former Maſters. 
Barbula thereupon crigHhim to Rome, thinking if he were one of the 
Proſcripts he would beloath rogo: however he followed him 3 but ſome 
time after as Barbuls was before one of the Conſul's Gates, one of his 
Friends knowing, Hwurcns inhis Train in the Habit of a Slave gave him no- 
tice of it, and heby the interceſſion of .Aprippe delired his pardon of Ceſar, 
who cauſed him to be erazed out of the Rell of the Proſcripts, eſteemed 
him afterwards as his Friend, and employed him not long after in the Battel 
of Atium againſt Anthony. Barbula ſerved under Anthony, and fortune 
had ordered each of them his turn; for Barb«la after Anthony's Defeat 
was taken priſoner, feigning himſelf a Slave, ures bought him as if he 
hadnot known him, and gave advice of it to Ceſar, from whom he obtain- 
ed power to return him like for like ; and this conformity of fortune be- 
tween them continued ever ; for they were afterwards Colleagues in one 
of the higheſt Dignities of the City. | 

Some time after Zepidus reduced by Ceſar tothe condition of a phate 
Man from a Sovereign, that he was conſtrained by a like neceſſity to ſub- 
mit to Balbizus, who eſcaping the Proſcription returned with Pompey, and 
was now Conſul, and thus it happened, Aecenas had accuſed Zepides the 
Son, of a Conſpiracy againſt Ceſar, together with the Mother as an Ac- 
complice ; for Zepidns himſelf he deſpiſed as weak. The Son being ſent to 
Ceſar then at AFinm, Mecenas cauſcd it tobe ordered, that if the Mother 
would be diſpenſed with from the toil of the Journey, ſhe ſhould give in 
ſuch ſecurity as the Conſul ſhoulJi approve, but none being found would 
be bound for her : Zepidas having often in vain preſented himſelf before 
Balbinws's Gate, and ſometimes too before the Tribunal, from whence the 
Officers had forced him to retire, had ſcarce the liberty at laſt to ſay theſe 


words : The accuſers themſebves are teſtimonies of wy innocency, by ſaying 7 


am no Abettor with my Wife and Son. *Twas not 1 proſcribed you, and atthis 
day I am my ſelf under the power of Proſcribers, wherefore let me beg you to 
conſider the inſtability of humane things, and to accept my ſecurity for my Wife, 
or ſend me priſoner along with her. Lepidus having thus ſpoke, Balbinus 
moved at this great change, diſcharged his Wife from the ſecurity de- 
manded. 

Cicero the Son of the Orator being ſent into Greece by his Father, who 
foreſaw the miſeries that afterwards happened, retired firſt to Brutus, and 
afterwards to Pompey, and had both under one and the other very honoura- 
ble Employments in the War. At laſt Ceſar to make it appear he had not 
conſented to Is Father's death, made his Son firſt Pontifex or High Prieſt, 
ſometime after Conſul, and in the end Proconful of Syria : and then when 
Ceſar after having defeated Anthony at Attinm, wrote news of it to Rome : 
Ciceroas Conful read it in full Aſſembly, and fixed a Copy before the Tri- 
bunal for Orations, where formerly his Father's Head had been expoſed. 

Appits after having depoſited what Goods he had in the hands of his 
Slaves, embarqued himſelf to go with them into Sicily. A Tempeſt a- 
Tifing, the Slaves who were delirous toenrich themſelves with his Money, 
cerkunkes him there was more ſecurity in the Boat, and prevailed with 
him to go into her. But fortune would that againſt all probability he was 
ſaved, and the Slaves all periſhed. Publius 
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ple to betray his General, and was proſcribed by the Triumvirat& for not 
conſenting, returned at laſt to Rome, . and was beloved by Cz/ar to that de- 
gree, that when Publius ſhewed him Pictures of Brutus in his Houle, he yet 
eſteemed him the more. Thele are the moſt memorable accidents happen- 
ed to ſome Proſtripts who eſcaped the danger. 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed at Rome, all the reſt of the Empire concern'd 
either for one or the other party was filled with Wars, eſpecially in 4ica, 
between Sextus and Cornificius, in Syria between Caſſius and Dotobella, and 
in Sicily againſt Pompey, in which Attions many Cities were forced, as Z4o- 
dicei, Tharſus, Rhodes, Patara and Xt, not to ſpeak of others leſs con- 
ſiderable ; the: particulars whereof we will relate in the briefe{t method 
poſſible. The Romans divide rica into two Provinces, of which, they 
call that the old which they conquered from the Carthaginians, and that 
whereof Ceſar had newly deſpoiled King Z#uba they call the new, that is 
Numidia. Sextins ſent into this laſt in quality of C2/ar's Lieutenant, gave 
Commands to Cornificius to ſurrender to him the old, becaule by the divi- 
ſion made among the Triumvirate all fic belonged to Ceſar : Cornificius 
made anſwer, that he knew nothing of any ſuch Divigon, and could not 
without orders of the Senate quitthe Government of a Province they had 
given him in — whereupon they declared War : Cornificius had an Ar- 
my both better diſciplin'd,and ſtronger in Men than Sexfi»s,who having only 
light armed Foot made ingurſions into Cornificins's Government, and dayly 
drew ſome to his Party, till ſuch time as Yentidius Lieutenant to Cornificius 
coming againſt him with more Forces than he had, belieged him, and Ze- 
lins the other Lieutenant ofthe ſame Cornificius entred into Sextius his Pro- 
vince,and beſieged Cirtz. Mean time both Parties ſent to demand alliance of 
King Ar abion, and thole they call Sittiens, for the reaſon we are goingto re- 
late. Sitt4us accuſed of crimes at Rome,not daring ſtand a trial,fled,and gathe- 
ring together ſome Forces as well in /taly as air, went over into Africa. 
There happened then tobe War between the African Kings, wherein $:ttius 
taking ſometimes one part,and ſometimes another,and ſtill carrying Victory 

.to that ſide hejoyned with, ſoon gained a fairreputation, and by exer- 
ciſing his Army made it capable of great Attempts. He ſeryed likewiſe 
C. Ceſar when he came to make War uponthoſe who took part with Fpmpey, 
and flew Saburrs Lieutenant to King Zuba, in acknowledgment of 
which ſervices Ceſar gave himthe confiftation of 1araſſes's Eſtate, yet not 
all of it, but the better part. Manaſſes was Father of this Hrabion, and for 
having aſſiſted King Z#ba, Czſar divided his Country. between $:ttizvs and 
Bocchus King of the Moors. *Sittius diſtributed his part to his Soldiers, and 
Arabion went over into Spain to Pompey's Sons. After Cz/ar's death he re- 
turned into A#ica, from whence he continually fent freſh Troops of Afri- 
cans to Sextus the Son of Pompey, who being returned from Spain well ex- 
ienced, he draye out Bocchns, and got rid of Sittius by treaſon, and 
though he had an inclination for Pompey's Children, becaule of the good 
Offices he had received, yet would heno longer oblige himſelf to that Par- 
ty which he faw forſaken by fortune, but choſe rather to declare for Sex- 
rizs, by whoſe pneans he hoped to gain Ceſar's favbur, andyhe Sittiansin 
conſideration of his Father's kindnels to them, did the ſame : Sextius en- 
couraged by ſuch a reinforcement went and charged /entidius, routs his 
People, cuts the moſt part in pieces, and takesa great many Priſoners. News 
whereof being brought to Zelius, he _— the Siege of Cirta, and returns 
a 4 A to 


Publius, * Queſtor to Brutus, who had been lolicited by Athony's Peo- » —_ 
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to joyn with Cornificius, Sextius pufted up with this ſucceſs, marches a- 
oainſt Cornificizs, who lay near Urce with much greater Forces ; and en- 
camps cloſe by him. There Ze/7»s being commanded out with his Horſe, 
to make diſcovery of the Poſture of the Enemy, Sexezus gives Order to 4. 
rabion to go charge him in Front with his Horſe ; and he with his Light-ar- 
med Foot gains the Flank, whilſt he thought to have to deal only with 
Horſe. He charges him ſo home, that Ze/zs, before he received farther 
diſgrace, fearing to be ſurrounded, and his Retreat cut off, goes and ſeizes 
upon an Eminence in the midſt of the Campain ; where Arab0» in his Rear 
having {lain many of his Horle-men, inveſts him. Cormificius ſeeing that, 
fallies out of the Camp with his beſt Troops : Sextizs falls in his Rear : He 
faces about ; and during the Fight, wherein he is hard putit, Arabion ſends 
privately to his Camp people uſed to clamber up Rocks ; who make them- 
{elves Maſters of it. Roſcius, who had the Guard of it, makes one of his 
people kill him, *Cornificius tired out with fighting, not knowing his Camp 
was taken,haſtes towards the Eminence to make good his Retreat to Zelius . 
but -1rabion getting between him and his mark, he was cutin pieces. Ze. 
lins, who beheld all this from the place where he was, kills himſelf. The 
Army ſeeing their Commanders dead, made every Man the beſt way he 
could. The Proſcripts that were with Cornificis fled, ſome to Sicily, others 
where beſt they *might. Sextius gave to Arabion and the Sittians great 
quantity of Spoils ; and pardoning the Cities, received-them under the Oz 
bedience of Ceſar. "Thus ended the War in /yb/4 between Sextius and Cor- 
nificits ; which was thus ſhort, as it ſeems, by reaſon of the heat of the 


Commanders. 


We will now ſpeak of what was done by Brutus and Caſſius, after having 
made ſome ſhort Repetition of what has been ſaid before, for the better un- 
der{t#nding the whole. Cezfar being {lain, the Confpirators ſeized the Ca- 
pitol ; from whence they deſcended after the Senate had proclaimed the In- 
dempnity. Afterward, the people moved for Ceſar's death, took Fire- 
brands from his Funeral-pile, and clapped them to the Houſes of the Con- 
ſpirators ; which defending themſelves from abave, repulſed the multi. 
tude, and ſoon after every one of them retired into the Governments which 
Ceſar had given them. Caſſius and Brutus exerciſed {till the Office of Pre- 
tors ingthe City, and had been deſigned Pro-Pretors. by Ceſar ; Cafſins of 
Syria, and Brutus of Macedon. But becauſe the time appointed for their 
going to their Provinces was not yet come, and that without fear they 
could not ſtay in the City. - The Senate ſent them out honourably, under 
pretence of giving them the Superintendence of Proviſion, leſt otherwiſe 
they ſhould ſeem to have fled. . After they were gone the Governments of 
Syria and Macedon were —_ by Decree to the Conſuls, uthony and Dole- 
bella, againſt the mindof moſt of the Senate ; and yet in ſome, manner to 
recompence Brutus and Caſſius, they granted them Crete and Cyrexe ; But 
they deſpiſing theſe Governments becanſe they were tap ſmall, began by 
Money to aſſure themſelves of Forces, with intent to-ſieze upon Syris and 
Macedon, Tothis end they werelabouring, when 7reboxnies being ſlain b 
Dolobella, and Decimus beljeged in Gaul by Anthony, the Senate offended, 
declared 4hony and? Dolobella Enemies, confirmed Brutus and Caſſius 1n 
their firſt Governments, added //lyria to that 'of Brutus ; and gave Com- 
mand to all Governors, and all Soldicrs of the Oriental Provinces, to re- 
ceive the Orders of Caius and Brutus. After which Cafes, Without conſt- 
dering Dolobella, advances to poſſels himſelf of Syria, with the Enſigns of 

| Com- 
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Command, together with twelve compleat Legions of Old Soldiers, who 
had ſerved their Apprenticeſhip under Ceſar. For Ceſar having already in 
his thoughts the War againſt the Parthians, Had left one in Syri4 under the 
Charge of Cecitius Baſſns, as Lieutenant to Sextus Fulius; his Kinſman, yet 
very young : who roving about the Country to take his pleaſure, uſed to 


Je his Legion alongwith him, contrary to all Decency : which when * 


Baſſ«s repreſented unto him, he reviled him. And another timie when he 
ſent for Baſſus, becauſe he came not immediately, he commanded to bring 
hira by force : This Command raiſed a Tumult, and the Tumult a Scuffie, 
wherein the Soldiers no longer able to bear with #/:«s inſolence, flew him 
with their Javelins : Butat the ſame inſtant they repented themſelves, for 
they feared Ceſar ; wherefore they ſwore mutually to one another, that if 
he granted them not a Pardon for this Action, they would defend them- 
ſelves tothe death. They likewiſe forced Baſſus to be of the Conſpiracy ; 
and raiſed another Legion, whom they exerciſed after the Roman way of 
Diſcipline. Sextus Marcus, ſent by Ceſar againſt them with three Legions; 
wasrepulſed ; till ſuch time as having called to his Aſſiſtance Minutius Cri- 
ſous with three other Legions out of Bithynia , Baſſus found himſelf be- 
ieged by ſix Legions, when Caſſius _— that way, Baſſus Army volunta- 
rily ſubmitted to him, and ſoon after the {ix Legions commanded by Marcus 
and Minutius ; whether they had an inclination for him, or elſe were wil- 
ling to obey him in compliance with the Senate's Decree. Alienus ſent 
ſome time before by Dolobella into Ezypt, now brought thence four Legions 
of the Remains of Pompey's and Gree Defeats ;. or of thoſe which C2/ar, 
at his departure from Zgypt, had left in Cleopatra's Service. Caſſius ſurpri- 
zed him in Paleſtine, and forced to take part with him ; for hedurſt not re- 
ſiſt eight Legions, . having but four. Thus, beyond all expeQation, he 
found himſelt Maſter of twelve Legions, beſides a great number of Parthian 
Archers on Horſe-back, who were come to offer themſelyes to him out of 
the great Eſteem he had gained among them, when being Queſtor to Craſ* 
ſus, they judged him more prudent than his General. Dolobella, ſince Tre- 
bonius death, had ſtayed in /onia ; where he exaQted great ftore of Money 
from the Cities, and prepared a Fleet of Ships which Zviss Figalns hired 
from the Rhodians, Lycians, Pamphilians and Cilicians. So that having 
made theſe Preparations, he attempted to ſeize upon Syria ; and to that 
purpoſe took his March by Land with two Legions, and gave order to #ig«- 
lus to follow him by Sea : But when he underſtood the State of Cafius his 
Power, he turned into Zaodicea, a City affeCtionate to his Intereſts, and ſci- 
tuate on a Peninſula fortified to the Land ; and whereof the Port was very 
commodious to enter with Proviſions, or to go out again whenever they 
had a mind to ſet Sail. As ſoon as Caſſius had notice hereof, that Dolobella 
might not eſcape him, he cauſed to be raiſed atthe Neck of the Peninſula, 
which was two Furlongs over, a Bulwark of the fame length, raiſed with 
Stones and other ſorts of Materials, which he took from the Houſes and Se- 
. pulchres that were in the Suburbs. He ſent likewiſe to require Shipping 
trom the Phenicians, Lycians and Rhodians z who all refuſed him : But 
though only the Sidonians fent theirs to him, he forbore not with them to 
aſſault Dolobella's Navy. There was in this Fight a great many Ships funk 
of one ſide. and the other ; nevertheleſs, atlait Dolobells got five, with all 
the Sea-men and Soldiers in them. Caſſius ſent afreſh to demand Aid of 
thoſe had refuſed him at firſt ; and beſides them, ro Cleopatra, Queen of E- 
gypt; andto Sergpion, whocommanded for her in Cyprus. The Tyrians, 
the Aradians and Ser4pi0» (without the —_ Order) ſent him — 
aAA2 2 124g * 
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had : But the Queen pretended that Zgypr was afflicted with Famine and 
Plague toexcule her ſelf ; thaugh indeed, for the firſt Ceſar's ſake, ſhe was 
concerned for Dolobella, had already fent him four Legions by 4liengs, 
and had likewiſe at thar preſent a Fleet i readineſs to relieve him, which 
only ſtayed till the foul Weather Seaſon was paſt. As for.the Rhodians and 
* Lycians,they made Anſwer, that they would ſerve ggither Bratss nor Caſſins 
in a Civil War and that they had lent their Ships to-20/obella for paſſage 
only, not believing he would make uſe of themin War. After this Ankyer, 
Caſſins, with thoſe Forces he had, returned ts give an Afault to Dolobella's 
Fleet ; where the advantage was very doubtful at firſt, but at laſt Do/obellz 
ſuffered ſome loſs. At the ſame time the Bulwark being fiaiſhed, they 
planted Batteries ; and whilſt they played: at the Wall, Ceffiws laboured to 
corrupt the Guards : And not being able to gain Marſus, who commanded 
the Guard by Night, he prevailed with the Centurions that did it by Day ; 
who, when A/arſ#s was gone to his Repole, let in Caſius at many little Po- 
ſterns. The City being taken,. Dolobel/a commanded one of his People to 
cut off his Head, and carry it to Cf/ius, to ſave his own: He obeyed 1n the 
firſt point, bur after killed himſelf upon his Maſter's Body : Marſus like- 
wiſe ſlew himſelf. Caſſius took an Oath from Dolobella's Army, pluridered 
the Temples and Treaſuries of Zaodicea, put todeath the principal Inhabi- 
tants, and taxed the reſt in vaſt Summs 3 1ſothat he reduced the City to ex- 
treme neceſſity. From Zaodices, he tookthis March towards Zzypr, upon 
the News that Cleoparra was going with a great Fleet to meet Ceſar and 
Anthony. He hoped to hinder that Queen's Voyage, and torevenge him- 
{elf of her : and indeed, he was very defirous .to have: ſiezed upon #zypr, 
then oppreſſed with Famine, and disfurniſhed of Men of War, #:ezus ha- 
ving lately drawnthence the fouriLegions. Andit is probable ſomethin 
might have beendone, but Brutus ſent for Caſſius in haſte, becauſe C2/ar and 
Anthony had paſſed the Ionian Sea. Thus Caſſius diverted from the Expedi- 
tion of Zzypr, of which he had great hopes, diſmiſſed the Parthians with 
Rewards, and ſeat Ambaſſadors to their King, todemand a greater Succor ; 
which arriving after the Defeat, over-run Syria and the Neighbouring Pro- 
vinces, as far as /oxia, and-foreturned.. After this, having left his Nephew 
in Hria with one Legion, he ſent his Horſe before into.Cappadocia ;, ſurpri- 
Zed Ariobarzanes, under pretence that he had deſerted Caffins, and defeated 
him, and brought-to the General all his Treaſures and Proviſions which he 
* had made ready for the War. Thoſe of 7arſus being dividedinto two Fa- 
' tions, the one had firſt received Cafſivs, and made him a Preſent of a 
Crown , the other ſome time after payed the fame Honours to Dolebella ; 
and both atted in the Name of the —_— : So that by having receiy- 
ed ſometimes one and ſometimes the other, they expoled their City to be 
puniſhed by both for their Inconſtancy ; andart laft Caſſius, after Delobella's 
death, taxed them.in fifteen hundred Talents. They were already ſo. poor, 
that they had notwherewithal to pay this Summ ; bur the Soldiers tormen- 
tedthem with a thouſand Cruelties to make them find it : They fold firſt , 
all the Publick Goods ; then things conſecrated, even to:the Ornaments of 
the Temples, and the Offerings had been made : Which yet amounting not 
to the leaſt part of the Summ, the Magiſtrates ſold the Free Perſons; firſt 
the Maids and Children, then the Women and Old Men, who yiekded but 
little ; and afterall, the Young Men, many of which flew themſelves. At 
laſt Cazs returning from Syrze, had compaſſion on their miſery, and re- 
mitted the Remainder of the Tax. Thele were the Calamities wherewith 
7arſus and Zaodicea were afflicted. | 
I AaY Caſſius 
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Caſſiss and Brutus conſulting together what they wete beſt to do ; Brutus 
was of Opinion they ſhould go into Macedon, and give Battel to the Ene- 
mies, who had forty Legions ; eiglit of which had already paſſed the Ioni- 
an Sea. Caſſius judged on the contrary ; that the Enemy being ſo @ume- 
rous were not to be dreaded, ſeeing they would ſcatter of themſelves for 
want of Proviſions z and therefore, that it were better to begin the War 
with the Rhodians and Lycians, who held for the Enemies, and were very 
ſtrong in Shipping, leſt they ſhould fall into their Rear whilſt they were en- 
giged with Ceſar and Lthoxy; This Opinion was followed ; Brutus un- 
dertook the Lycians, and Cafſins thoſe of Rhodes, where he had beeneduca- 
ted, and had ftudigg thoſe Sciences taught.in Greece. And becauſe he had 
rodeal with People very expert in'Sea-Fights, he fitted up all the Ships he 
had, manned them both with Sea-Men and Soldiers, andexerciſed them at 
AMynda, As for the Rhodians, the moſt prudent of them were fearful to 
come to Extremities with the Romans ; but the People made infulent with 
thoſe Viories, which they remembred to have gained againſt People, to 
whom the Romans were no- ways comparable, were very glad of it ; and 
beganto ſet in order three and thirty of the beſt Veſſels they had. Howes 


ver, they ſent Deputies to Caſſius to deſire him not to contema Rhodes, 


which had always revenged it ſelf on thoſe that had deſpiſed them : Nor to 
violate the Treaties between the Romans and the Rhodians, by which they 
had promiſed not to bear Arms one againſt the other. Thit if he found 
fault with them for refuſing their Ships, they would ſend Deputies to the 
Senate; and if the Senate ordered it, they would affift him witli all their. 
Forces. To this Caf/ſivs made Anſwer, that now it was no more time tg 
make uſe of Words, but Arms : That as for thoſe Treaties which obliged 
chem not to bear Arms one againſt another, they had firſt violated chem by 
aſſiſting Dolobel/a againſt him : That the ſame Treaties contained likewiſe a 
Promile of afliſting one the other ; and that when Cffivs demanded theirs, 
they mocked him with a pretence of ſending Deputies to the Senate, now 
diſperſed into all parts in their flight fromthoſe Tyratits had made them- 


{ſeives Lords of the City ; Tyrants which he would puniſh as well as the 


Rhodians their Abettors, if they did not ſuddenly ſubmit themſelves; This 


Anfiver increaſed the fear of the Wiſe Men : But the People fuffered them-- 


ſelves to be led by Alexander and Mnaſens ; who encouraged them by put- 
ting them in mind how 12:thridates, and before him Demetrias, had in vain 
attempted Rhodes with far greater numbers of Shipping. W herefore they 
made Alexander Prytane, whiich is the chief and moſt powerful Magiftrate 


of the City ; and A7zaſeus they made Admiral. However, they again de-- 


puted to Caſſius, Archelans, under whom he had ſtudied the Greek Learn- 
ing; who, as one that had lived familiarly with him, taking him by the 
hand, ſpoke thus. 


—_—_—— 
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The Speech of Archelans to Caſſius. 


o 


[ll youthat love the Greeks, ruin a Greek City ;, and that fight for Li- 
berty, take it from Rhodes that is a Free City ? Are you envious of 
the Glory of the Dorick Nation, which never yet was overcome ; or have you 
forgot thoſe Noble Stories you learnt at Rhodes, and at Rome it ſelf ? 4+ 
Rhodes the mighty Ations the Rhodians, when aſſaulted in their City, have 
done againſt a number of Kings ; and above all, againſt pf were thought in- 
vincibl, Demetrius 44 Mithridates, for the Defence of that Liberty for 
which you ſay you are now in Arms? At Rome, the important Services we 
have done the Romans, eſpecially againſt King Antiochus ; the Morzuments of 
which you may there behold engraven in Copper ? This 1 ſayto _ ou to conſi- 
der our Nation, the Honour of our City, its good Fortune which never yet & 
bandoned it, its Aﬀeitionto the Romans, andthe Aſſiſtance it has offered then, 
But as to what may concern your ſelf, Caſſius z you ought particularly to bear 
ſome reſpett to a Citywherein you have been educated, taught, cured of your Sick- 
zeff, and where you have a long time ſojourned, and that even in my School ; 
which makes me hope that the pains T have formerly took in inſtruiting you, will 
not prove unprofitable to my Country, in diſpenſing ber from engaging in a War 
with her Nurſling and Scholar ; wherein of two things, one muſt be inevitable ; 
all the Rhodians muſt periſh, or Caſſius muſt be overcome. 7 will add a little 
Counſel to the Requeſt / make you. 1nthe important Affair wherein you are en- 
gaged for the Publick Good, take the Gods for the Guide of all your Ations ; 
thoſe Gods by which you ſwore, when by Czlar*s intermiſſion we laſt renewed the 
Alliance between us ; and after we had ſworn mutually, gave hanas in token of 
that Faith which ought to be kept, even tro Enemies ; but with much more reafon 
to Friends, and thoſe from whom we have received ow Education. Befides, we 
ought not only to conſider the Gods, but alfo take care to preſerve our Reputation 
for the ſake of Men ; for thoſe who violate Treaties are abherred of all the 
Hirld , and after having once broke it, neither Friends nor Enemies have any 
more Relyance on their ord. ; | 


After theſe words the Old Man let not go his Hand, but wet it with his 
tears; which Caſſius could not ſee without bluſhing : and yerat laſt he tnade 
wer. | 


Caſſins's Anſwer to Arcbelaus. 


F you diſſwaded not the Rhodians from affronting me, you have affronted we 
your ſelf ; and if you, told them your thoughts, =_— they did not believe 


you, 4 will revenge you. Now, it is manifeſt they have affronted me, firſt in re- 
fuſing that Aſſiſtance / demanded, in which they have deſpiſed me , Me that 
have been bred and educated in their City. Secondly, In preferring Dolobella 
before me, who was neither fed nor bred there : And what is yet more odious ; 
whilſt Brutus, and 4, and all the reſt of the Senators that fly from Tyranny, la- 


bear 
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bour as you ſee toreſtore our Country to Liberty; and that Dolobella azd others, 
whoſe Party you favonr, oppreſs it. Tou, Gentlemen of Rhodes, that are ſuch 
mighty Lovers of Liberty, you make a pretence that you will not concern your 
ſetves in our Civil Wars ; though this be no Civil War, ſince we, pretend not 
to the Sovereignty. Ut is a declared War againſt Tyrants, and the Republick de- 
manads your Aſſiſtance ; you decline it by deſiring tobe left in Liberty, under co- 
lour that you have Alliance with the Romans, and yet have no compaſſion for ſo 
many Romans unjuſtly condemned to death, and proſcribed, with Confiſcation of 
their Goods ; feigning that you experpthe Orders of the Senate, now ſo oppreſ: 
fed, that it is; nowower of defending it ſelf : 7et it is a long time ſince you re- 
ceived thoſe Orders by Decree, commanding all the Oriental Provinces to obey 
Brutus aud 7. 2s for you, Archelaus, you ſet a great value upon the Services 
the Rhodians have done us inthe increaſe of our Empire, and of which you have 
received ample Recompence : But you ſay nothing to. what you owe to our Alſiſt- 
ance, now that we fight for Liberty and the Safety of our Country ; though the 
Dorians, had we never had any Commerce together, ought to gain the Romans 
Friendſhip, defend from Oppreſſion the Roman Commonwealth. If without con- 
ſtdering any of theſe Reaſons, you ſtand upon the terms of Alliance made between 
#s by Julius Czlar, the Founder of the b-4 
of Rome and the People of Rhodes ſball affift one the other in ntceſſity. ; 
therefore the Romans in the, Katremity wherein they now are ; Caſſius ſun 
Mons you to it according to the terms of the Treaty : He is a Roman, and 
Commander gver the Romans, authorized þy Decree, which commands all the 
People of the Eaſt to receive his Orders : Brutus requires the Execution of the 
ſame Decree ; and Pompey too, appointed by the Senate to the pry 
of Sea Aﬀairs. Add to theſe the Prayers of all the Senators who are eſcaped, 
part to Brutus and me, *and part to Pompey ; though by the Treaty the 
Rhodi ans are to help.any ſingle Roman that calls to them for Aid. But if you 
take not us either for Pretors, or ſo much as for Romans ;, but treat us like 
Strangers or Fugitives, or as the Tyrants call us, for condemned Men ; you 
have indeed no Alliance with us, but with the People of Rome : But we Stran- 
gers that are nt comprehended in this Treaty, will make Har upon you till you 
p4y us an abſoliite Submiſſion. ; 


After this Anſwer Caſſius diſmiſſed Archelans with much Civility : And 
after his Return Alexander and /1naſeus, the Commanders of the Rhodians 
went to 4yndus with their three and thirty Ships, to out-brave Caf/izs ; and 
it may be too, they had ſome hopes of Viftory, the remembrance how 
they dealt with 27ichredates near this place begetting thoughts in them that 
they might now likewiſe come off with ſuccels. The firſt day they were 


ſatisfied with ſhewing their skill at the Oar, and ſoreturned to Gridus : 


The next day they came again reſolved to fall upon Caſſivs Fleet : The Ro- 
mans wondring at their boldneſs, weighed, and'went to meet them ; and 
now they fought bravely on both ſides. The Rhodians by nimble rowing 
hither and thither, with their lighter Veſlels charged the Romans ſome- 
times in the Bow, and ſometimes on the Broad-ſide ; but when the Romans 
could ggapple with them, they fought with them hand tohand, as if upon 
firm Ground. At laſt, Caſſius having a greater nugaber of Ships than the 


Enemy, ſurrounded them in that manner, that they could no more turn a- | 


bout in that nimble manner as before ; but if charging the Romans a Head, 
they went preſently off again, they muſt needs come to dammage, being 


colely blocked up : And the Rhodian Prows not. being able to Peres the 
rong; 


ranny ; it exprf? ſays that the People ' 
c 
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ſtrong built Roman Ships, whereas the Roman gave ſhrewd ſhocks when- 
everthey joyned Board and Board to thelighter Rhodians. So that at laft 
they had three Ships taken with all their Gang, and two ſunk ; the reſt eſca- 

d to Rhodes, but in an ill condition ; and the Romans retreated to 11y- 
dus, wherethey refitted ſeveralof their Ships that had come to dammage. 
Such was the Succeſs of the Sea-fight between the Romans and Rhodians 
near Mynaus ; where Caſſius was not in perſon, but beheld ir from the top 
of a Hill. After he had refitted his Ships, he came to Zoryma, a Fort ſtan- 
ding upon the Continent, but by the Sea fide, and belonging to the Rhodi- 
ans. From hence he tranſported his Land Army, commanded by Fins 
and Zentulus, upon Ships of Burthen into the Iſland ; and himſelf with 


' fourſcore Galleys, went and anchored near the City, beſieged now by Sea 


and Land.; where he for ſome time remained without doing any thing, in 
hopes the Enemy would ſubmit : But they charged him as fiercely as at 
Grit - and again with the loſs of two Ships, found themſelves inveſted on 
all ſides. The Walls were immediately lined round with Soldiers, to de- 
fend themſelves frem Fanins, whoat the ſame time ſtormed the City by 


Land ; and from Caſſius, who'approached with his Fleet and all things ne- 


' cefſary for an Attack. For foreſceing he ſhould ſtand in need of them, he 


had brought along Towers of Wood ready framed ; which were ſoon ſet 
wgether and mounted. Thus &hedes, after the ill ſucceſs of rxwo Fights, 
was beleagured by Sea and Land ; unprepared to ſuſtain a Storm, as 1s u- 
ſual in unexpeQed Surprizes ; ſoghat in all likelihood the Enegny would in 
a ſhort time become Maſter of it, either by Force or Famine. The moſt 
prudent of the Inhabitants had no doubt of it ; and were already capitula- 
ting with Fanius and Zentulnus, when they were all aſtoniſhed to ſee Caſſius 
with the choiceſt of his Forces in the midit of the City, without perceiving 
any Violence, or that he had made uſe of any, Scaling Ladders. Many 
thought, and not without reaſon, that ſome of his Friends in the City had o- 
pened him the Wickets to fave it from Plunder, or before it ſhould be forced 
yield for want of Proviſions. Rhodes being thus taken, Caſſius ſeated him- 
{elf in a Tribunal, upon which was fixed a Spear, as if he hafl taken the Ci- 
ty byForce : and having drawn up his Army. to a ſtand, he publiſhed a 
Proclamation forbidding the Soldiers to plunder or commit any violence 
upon pain of death. Aiter which he called by name about fifty of the Inha- 
bitants of Rhodes, whom he put todeath ; and five and twenty others which 
abſented themſelves, .he condemned to Baniſhment. In concluſion, he 
ſpoiled all the Temples, and all the Pubtick Places of all the Riches, and of 
all the Gold and Silver which he could find ; and moreover, commanded 
every particular Perſon to bring in all he had at a prefixed day , with 
threats to put to death thoſe that concealed any thing, and promule to re- 


- ward the Informer with the teath Penny if he were Free, and with Liber- 


ty if he were a Slave. At firſt many ventured upon Concealments, ima- 

ining the threats would*not be-executed with ſeverity ; but when they 
fw the Reward given to the Informers, ghey grew feartul, and: requeſted 
that the time might be prolonged ; which being granted, {ome dug up 
their Money from under Ground, others drew it up out of Wells, -others 
out of Sepulchres ; 10 that they brought much greater quantities than be- 
fore. Toſuch calamity was the City of Rhodes reduced, in which Zacins 


. Farus was left Governor. Cafſivs extraordinarily well ſatisfied to have ta- 


ken it info ſhort a time, and to get withal ſo much Money, gave Command 
to all the other Provinces to pay him inten Years Tribute ; which was rea- 
dily performed. Mean time a report was brought that Cleopatra with a 
mighty 
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aughty Fleet, and great Warlike Preparations wete at Sea to gojoyn Ceſar 
an 


Anthony : for having formerly underhand favoured their Party for old 
CeſarsAake, ſhe now openly declared her {clf for the fear ſhe ſtood in of 
Caſſius. Wherefore he cauſed Marcus toembark with the beſt Legion he 
had, and ſome Archers ;- and in fixty Ships ſent him to Pe/oponneſus, giving 
him Order to poſt himſelf about Zenars ; from whence himſelf had taken 
off all the Cattel and other Proviſions in the Peninſula; 


We will now relate the Exploits of Br«tus in Zycia : But here it will like- 
wile be neceſſary to look a little back, the better to revive the remembrance 
of things. After that he had received from Zpuleius thoſe Forces he had, 
with ſixteen thouſand Talents ; .and gathered in the Tributes of 46a, he 
cameto Beotia : Where the Senate having given him order toemploy this 
Money for his preſent Neceſſities, with the Command of the Armies in 
Macedon and /llyria , Yentidins, his Predeceflor in the Government of this 
laſt Province, delivered up to him three Legions, whereof the Illyrian Ar- 
my was compoſed. He took at the ſame time one from Caius, Anthony's 
-Brother, whom he found in his Government ; and after raiſed four Legions 
more of new Troops. All which together, - made eight Legions ; among 
which were many of Ceſar's Veterans, and great numbers of Macedonians, 
whom he cauſed to be exer:iſed in the Roman Diſcipline : And all this 
without comprizing his Horſe, which were in no ſmall numbers ; and his 
Light-armed Foot, and Archers. Whilſt he was endeavouring to raife Men, 
and gather up Money, there appeared _an Adventure to him from -part of 
Thrace, A King of that Country being {lain by his Enemies, Poleanocratia 
his Widdow, who was fearful for her Son, came to Brutus ; recommending, 
her Infant to him, and delivering into his hands the Treaſures of her dead 
Husband, He ſent the Infant to the Cyzicenians, to take care of him till he 
had leiſure to go and reſtore him to his Kingdom : But finding in thoſe 
Treaſures a prodigious quantity of Gold and Siver, he cauſed it tobe coyn- 
ed into Mony. When at the Conference with Caſſius they had agreed to- 
gether; that before all other things they would make War upon the Lycians, 
and the Rhodians ; he undertook to fall upon the Lycians, by the Siege of 
the City of Xanthus. The Inhabitants pulled down their Suburbs, leſt Bru- 
t##s ſhould lodge in them, or out of them furniſh themſelves with Materials 
for the Seige : And fortifying their City, defended themſelves by the fa- 
vour of a Ditch fifty Foot deep, and proportionably broad ; in ſo much that 
thoſe on either ſide could do each other no hurt, unleſs with Slings or Ar- 
rows ; for they, ſtood as if parted by a deep River. Brutus reſolving to fill 
this Ditch, cauled Mantelcts to bemade to ſecure his Men's Approach, and 
divided the Work by nightand day amongſt the whole Army ; beginning 
to labour in good earneſt, cauſing Materials to be with all {ved brought 
from far, and omitting nocare or diligence neceſſary on ſuch an occaſion. 
In ſhort, though at firſt it ſeemed likely that either the Enemies would hin- 
der the Work ; or, atleaſt, that it would take up ſome Months time ; yet 
it was finiſhed in few days, and Brutus found himfelf at the Foot of the 
Wall ; where he cauſed his Machines tobe raiſed, and the Gates ftormed by 
his Foot, continually releived by freſh Companies ſent one after another. 

Yet for all this did the Beſieged, though almoſt all tired out, and the moſt 
wounded, defend themſelves as long as their Walls ſtood. There was al- 
ready ſome Breaches made, and their Towers were all ſhattered ; when 
Britus well forcſeetng what would happen, gave over the Storm at the 
Gates, and cauſed his Men to retreat from the Aſſault. Whereupan,, the 
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Inhabirants imagining this Retreat proceeded from the Negligence oy 
Cowardiſe of the Beſiegers, made a Sally by night upon their Enemies with 
Torches in their hands. The Romans, who expeCted them, running in up- 
on them, they took their flight towards the Gates, which thoſe ther had 
che Guard of ſhut, for fear leſt their Enemies ſhould enter with them ; {6 
thatthere happened a great Slaughter. Some time after thoſe that remain- 
ed in the City fallyed out at Noon day ; and having beaten off the Guards; 
fired all the Machines. The Gates being left open becauſe of the misfor:- 
tune that happened before, there entred with the' Inhabitants about two 
thouſind Romans ; and as the reſt were thronging in after them, the Port- 
cullis all-on a ſuddain fell upon: them ; whether by order of the Xanthians, 
or that the Ropes that held them broke. T hus of the Romans that had en- 
gaged them ſelves too far, fome were loſt, and the reſt found themſelves in- 
cloſed, not being able to lift up the Portcullis for want of Cordage : fo that 
knoeked down trom above by the Xanthians inthoſe narrow Streets, the 
with much difficulty gained the Publick Place, which was not far of: 
where {till extremely tormented with the Arrows ſhot at them : and ha- 
ving neither Bows nor Arrows, they retreated into the Teraple of Sarpe- 
don, for fear of being at laſt over-preſſed by the multitude. Mean while the 
Romans troubled, and fearful for thoſe ſhut within the City, attempted all 
ways poſſible to reljeve them : And Brutus went from Quarter to Quarter, 
to encourage his Soldiers ; -but they could not break open the Gates, almoft 
covered over with Bars of Iroti ; and their Ladders and Towers of Wood 
were burnt. Notwithſtanding, ſome applyed themſelves to make new 
Ladders ; others raiſed Perches, Forks and other pieces of Timber againſt 
the Walls to ſerve inftead of Ladders, others faftned Tron Hooks upon 
Ropes, caſt them over the Battlemenits z and'when they catched hold, climb- 
ed up by help of the Rope. The Oenandes, Neighbours and Enemies to 
the Xanthians ; and therefore now ſerving under Brut«s, began to ſcramble 
up the Rocks and Precipices, where the Romans with much pain followed 
them ; and though many tumbled back, yet ſome gained the Wall, and 0- 
pened alittle Gate, before which was a Palifade of very ſharpStakes, over 
which ſome of the braveſt, aſſiſted by thoſe already within, paſſed : So that 
now being a conſiderable number, they attempted to break open a great 
Gate, which was not on the inſide lined with Bars of Iron ; to which effe& 
thoſe without laboured likewiſe. The Xanthians were at the ſame time 
fighting with thoſe ſhut up in the Temple of Sarpedoy, who made a great 
noiſe z which made thoſe who both within and without were endeavouring 
to break open the Gate to make one great puſh for all ; which effeQing their 
buſineſs, they about Sun-ſet entred pell mell into the Town, ſhouting out as 
loud as they could, that thoſe in the Temple might hear them. The City 
being taken, the Inhabitants retreated to their Houſes ; where they ſlew all 
thoſe they loved beſt, who of themſelves came to offer themſelves up to 
death. Brutus hearing the criesand groans which this fury cauſed through- 
out the City, thought the Soldiers had been plundering ; and by Proclama- 
tion forbad it : Bnt when he underſtood the true cauſe, he had compaſſion 
of People ſo fond of their Liberty, and ſeat to offer them Compoſition : but 
they-with Darts and Arrows drove back thoſe that came to ſpeak with them; 
and after having ſlain all their Domeſticks, and layd their Bodies upon 
Piles, they ſet themon fire, and then ſlaying themſelves, they burnt with 
the reſt. Brutus preſerved from the flame all the Teryples he could, and 
took Priſoners only a few Slaves, and about one hundred and fifty Virgins 


and Women who had no Men to kill them. And this was the third time 
| the 
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the Xanthians were deltroyed for defence of their Liberty : for being be- 
ing beſieged by Harpalus the Median, Lieutenant to Cyrms, they chole ra- 
ther to die than yield, and their City ſerved them for a common Tomb ; 
which Harpalus put nothimlelf to the trouble to hinder. And under 4e- 
xander, the Son of Philip, they tell under the like misfortune ; refuſing to 
ſubmit to that Conqueror of ſo many Nattons. 


From anthns, Brutus went down to Patara, which ſeemed tor be the 
Port of the Xanthians ; inveſted the City, ſummoned the Inhabitants to 
ſurrender, under the penalty of being treated like their Neighbours : And 
the better to perſwade them, brought betore them Priſoners of Xanthus ; 
who making, a Recital of their Miſery, exhorted them to be wiſer. The 
Patarans making no Anſwer, Brutus gave them the relt of that day-to con- 
ſider of it, and retreated. The next morning he returned before the 
place ; when the Inhabitants cryed out from the Walls, that they were rea- 
dy to follow his Orders, and opened to hignthe Gates, Being entred, he 
neither put to death nor baniſhed Perſon, but cauſed be brought to him all 
the Publick Mony of the City ; and commanded likewiſe every particular 
perſon.to bring in what he had, under the ſame Penalties and the ſame Re- 


wards as Caſſies, after the taking of Rhodes, had decreed to the Concealers 


and Informers : which was exerciſed ſo punCtually, that there was not a 
Concealer, fave one who was accuſed by his Slave. After this Traytor 
had ſhewed to the Centurion that was ſent, the place where the Mony was 
hid, as they carried away all the Family before Brutus, the Maſter ſaid not 
a word ; but his Mother followed crying out, to fave his life, that it was 
ſhe that had hid it. Upon which the Slave, without being asked, lay- 
ing, that the Mother lyed, for that it was her Son himſelf had hid it, Brs- 
tus praiſing the Son's ſilence and the Mother's afteCtion to her Son, ſent 
them away with their Mony without any Puniſhment ; but for the Slave 
that would have deſtroyed both Maſter and Miſtreſs, he cauſed him to be 
hanged. Art the ſame time Zentwlus lent to Andriac, which is a Port of the 
Myrians, broke the Chain which croſſed over the Port ; went up to 47ira, 
which was ſurrendred to him by the Inhabitants z and after having taken 
their Mony, as was done at Patara, returned to Brutus : whither came 
the Lycian Deputics, promiſing him to ſerve him and aſſiſt him to theut- 
moſt of their power. He 1mpoled on them a certain "Tribute, ſent back to 


Xanthus all the Free People, gave order to the Lycian People to meet him * 


at Abydos ; whither having ſent his own Ships, he marched himſelf by 
Land, there to wait for Caſizs, who was to come from /oz4a, that they 
might together paſs over to Seffos. Mean while Aurcus, who had poſted 
himſelf about Peloporneſus, with defign to engage Queen Cleopatra's Fleet if 
ſhe paſſed that way z underſtanding that ſhe had beendriven by Storms up- 
' on the Coaſts of /ybia, and that ſome of her Wracks were brought as far 
as Lacedemon ; {he herſelf being ſurprized by Sickneſs, being forced to 
make her Retreat into #2 ypt ; he,that he might not loſe time,and do nothing 
with ſo great a number of Ships, croſſed overto Brunduſium ; where he ſeiz- 
ed upon the Ifland that makes a part of the Harbor z from whence he hin- 
dred the Remainder of the Enemy's from being tranſported over into 47a- 
cedon, or Proviſions to be carricd to thoſe were there. But Azthony belicg- 
ed him with thoſe few long Ships he had x raiſing to this purpole Towers 
upon Rafts of Timber, whilſt he made his Compames, one after another, 
go aboard the Ships of Burthen , and taking the opportunity of the 
Wind off Shore (for fear of being furprized in their paſſage by AZurcus 
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Fleer tout to Sea. . Yethe found that this Seige would prove very pain 
ful gh. worm he called Ceſar to his Aſſiſtance, who was now Goring 
with Pompey on the Sicilian Sea for $:ciy it ſelf. But it is neceſſary that 1 
lay ſomething of this Pompey, the youngeſt of the Children of the great 


Pompey. 


After thathis Brother was killed in Sat, Ceſar deſpiſe him as a young 
Man, unexperienced and incapable of attempting any great matter : and 
indeed, he was retreated towards the Ocean, at the Head af a few Hiph- 
way-Men, with whom he rambled the Country, not known tobe Pompey. 
But at laſt a greater number of Vagabonds joyning with him, ſeeing him- 
ſelf Commander of pretty conſiderable Forces ; and declaring himſelf for 
Pompey's Son, all the Soldiers who had ſerved under his Father or under 
his Brother, and had neither Employ nor certain Reſidence, came to hin 
asto their General. Arabios likewiſe came from ice after having been 
expelled his Father's Eſtates, as we have heretofore ſaid. The name of 
Pompey ſoon ſpread it ſelf through all ai, the greateſt of the Roman Pro- 
vinces : And he ſhewed himſelt ſometimes in one place, ſometimes in ano- 
ther ; yet notdaring to adventure a Battel with Ce/ar's Lieutenants. When 
all theſe things were- known at Kome, CT Ceſar ſent Carines and greater For- 
ces todefeat Pompey : But he with his flying Army fell upon Carinas when 
leaſt looked for, and then made his Retreat to places of Security ; for he 
had already got ſome Towns, both ſmall and great. Wherefore Ceſar 
ſent to ſucced Carinas, Afinins Pollio ; who made no farther Adyances than 
his Predeceſſor had done : And Cz/ar being dead, the Senate recalled Pow- 
peyz whocame thereupon to Marſilia, to attend what courſe the Aﬀairsof 
the City would take. Afterwards the Superintendence of Sea-Afairs be- 
ing given to him, with the ſame Power that formerly his Father had ; in- 
ſtead of returning to the City, he went and gathered together ſuch Ship- 

ingas he found 1n ſeveral Ports ; and with a conſiderable Fleet ſet Sail 

m air. - Atthe beginning of the Triimvate helanded in Sicily ; where 
Bithynicus, who was Governor, retuling tofurrender to him the Govern- 
ment, he beſieged him in the Iſle ; till fuch time as Hirtizs and Phanius, 
Proſcripts, who rm >> perſwaded Bithynicus to yield to Pompey. Thus 
he foon beheld. himſelf extremely powerful in Sicily ; Maſter of a great 
number of Ships, of an Iſland commodious for /raly, and of a mighty Ar- 
my ; compoſed as well of the People he had at firſt, as thoſe which the 
Profcripts brought him, Free Men and Slaves, or which came to him from 
thoſe Cities of /aly decreed by the Triumvirs for a Reward of their Sol- 
diers after the ViQtory ; for the Inhabitants of thoſe Cities abhorred nothing 
more than the name of that Victory, Wherefore, they ſecretly oppoſed it 
all they could poffible ; forſaking their Country, wluch they now held 
no more for their 'Country ; and retreating to Pompey, who was their 
Neighbour, and now in the eſteem of all the World. © Beſides, he had Sca- 
men, Africans and Spaniards, very expert Men ; fo that he wanted neither 


' Officers, nor Soldiers, nor Ships, nor Mony. C#/ar having notice of theſe 


things, ſent away Salvidienus with his Fleet, to go drive Pompey out of Sici- 
ly, as if it had been an eaſie thing ; and himſelf followed with his Land- 
Army through ray, to Rhegium, where he had ordered the Navy to meet 
him. But Pompey met Salvidiezus witha great Fleet, and engaged him in 
the Entrance of the Streights, near S$:3//a. Pompey's Ships were the nimbl- 


\ eſt, and his Sea-men the moſt skilful ; whereas the Roman Veſſels were 


heavy, and therefore not ſo yare in working : Belides, the Sea, which was 
very 
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very boyſterous in the place where they fought, was leſs troubleſome to 
Pompey's Sea-men, who were uſed toit, than to Se/vidienus's, who perhaps 
had never paſt that Strait ; and therefore were riot able to keep any ſted- 
dy courſe, for they could neither row nor ſtere. Towards Evening Satvi- 
dienns firſt retreated, and Pompey drew off ſoon after. . The loſs of Ships 
was equal : Salvidienns refitted his Ships ina Port called Balara, nigh unto 


the place where they fought, and whither heat firſt retired ; and Cz/ar be-— 


ing arrived in thoſe Quarters, gave his promiſe to'thoſe of Rheginm and /;- 
boxe, that he would except their Cities from the riurtiber of thoſe which 
were to be given in reward to his Soldiers ; which they were ſorely afraid 
of; becauſe they lay ſo nigh the Strait of Sci/y. 


Thereupori, Anthony —_— inhaſte for him, He embarked for Bruy- 
dyſram ; leaving Sicily onthe Right Hand, and referring to another Seaſon 
the reducing of that Iſlarid, and the War againſt Pompey. Marcns havin 

intelligence of his coming, that he might not be ſurrounded by Ce/ar's a no 
Anthany's Powers, at once quitted Brundufimm, togoand watch in their paſ- 
ſage for thoſe Ships of Burthen that carried the Enemy's Army to Macedoy: 
They were convoyed by Gallies ; «but the fair Wind contributed more to 
their Security than their Convoy. AMarcrs troubled toſee his hopes fruſtra- 
ted, watched orice more toſurprize them as they returned empty ; but bothi 
then, andafterwards, when they were loaden again with more Forces, they 
eſcaped him with full Sails, till the whole Army, together with Ceſar and 
Anthony, were got over. Though /4urcas believed Fortune oppoſite to his 
deſigns, yet he ſtayed ſtill inhis Poſt to hinder, as muchas in himlay; the 
tranſportation of Ammunitions, Proviſions, or the new raiſed Fotces. This 
ther, as to a convenient place, came to joyn Forces with him Domitius MZ- 
nobarbus, ſent by Caſſius and Brutus with tifty other Ships, one Legiori, and 
ſome Archers : For becauſe the Enemy could have but frnall ſtore of Provi- 
ſions elſewhere, they thought it a matter of importance to hinder the tranſ. 
portation of any out of Zaly : And indeed, A/wrcus and eAfnobarbus with 
one hundred and thirty long Ships or Gallies, a great number of ſmaller 
Veſſels, anda conſiderable Army, did very much annoy Ceſar arid Antho- 
ny by guarding this Paſſage. Mean while Ceditins and Vorbanus, whom 
the Triumvirs had ſent before into Macedon with eight Legions ; having 
from Macedon, advanced by way of the Mountains, towards Zhrace ; after 
fifteen hundred Furlongs March, were got beyond the Philipp#'s, and went 
and ſeized upon the Strait of Zorpides and Szlapees, in the Eſtates of Ra- 
ſenpolis, which were then the ooly known Paſſages from Zurope to Afia. 
And this was the firſt ſtop that preſented it ſelf to Brutus and Caffins, who 
were crofled over from Abidos to Seftos. This Raſcupolis and _— his 
Brother, Princes of the Blood-Royal of 7hrace, and Sovereigns of a certain 
Country, were of different Parties ; and with a thouſand Horſe each, Ra/- 
cus held for Anthony, and Raſcupolis for Brutus and Caſſius. When there- 
fore Caſſius and Brutus informed themſelves of the Ways, Raſcupolis told 
them that the Ways of 4a and Maronia were the greateſt Road, and the 
ſhorteſt and moſt ordinary Way to go to the Straits of Sz/apees, then poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Enemies ; and that tofetch a turn about the March would t be 
thrice as long, ard very difficult. Upon this Advice, they judging that 
the Enemy had not ſeized upon the Poſt, ſo much to cut off their paſſage, 
as that thereby they might have the greater conveniency of forraging and 
fetching Proviſions out of 7hrace than Macedon, they ſet forward on the 
way of f:z4 and Maronia, and from thence went to Zyſmachia and Cots 
whic 
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which ſerve as Gates tothe Neck of the Thracian Cherſoreſus, from whence 
the next day they came to the Black Gulf. Here they muſtered their Ar- 
mies, and found they had nineteen Legions, nine for Caſſivs, and ejght fox 
Brutus, which were not quite full, and two which they diſtributed into the 

ethers to make-them complete, ſo that the whole amounted to about four- 
{core thouſand Foot ; as for Cavalry Brutus had four thouſand Gaul and 
* Luſitanian Horſe, and two thouſand Thracians, Illyrians, Parthians and 
Theſſalians, and Caſſius had two thouſand Spaniards and Gauls, and four 
thouſand Archers on Horſeback, Arabians, Medes and Patthians, beſides 
the Kings and Tetrarchs of the- Galatians in {z, who brought with them 
good ſtore of Foot, and five thouſand Horſe. Theſe were the Forces Br. 
tus and-Caſſins had at the Black Gulf, and with which they fought the Bat- 
+-.- tel, the remainder of their Forces being employed upon other Afﬀarrs. 
| The Army being here purged with the uſual Ceremonies, they payed what 
they had promiſed to thoſe who had not yet receivedit ; for they had taken 
a courſe not to want Money, becauſe indeed they ſtood in need of it, to 
gain by force of gifts the hearts of the Soldiers, and eſpecially of the Vete- 
rans who had born Arms under C. Ce/ar, for fear leſt at the ſight or name of 
his Son they ſhould —_ their minds» Beſides they thought it conveni- 
entthe Army {ſhould be ſpoke too; and at the ſame time cauſed to be e- 
rected a great Tribunal, whereon the Generals with the Senators 
only being mounted, and all the Army as well their own Forces 
as the Auxiliaries, drawn round about them, they took great delight, 
to view one another. The Commanders beganto take heart, and to hope 
well in the great number of their ©oldiers, and rhe Soldiers began to grow 
in love with their Commanders, tor there 1s nothing unites hearts ſo 
much as common hopes. Now becauſe there wes a great noiſe made by ſo 
vaſt a multitude, ſilence vas commanded by {found of the Trumpet, and 
then Cafſivs, who was the eider of the two, advancing ſomewhat out of 
his place, ſpoke in this manner : 
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_ Hat danger which is common to us, Fellow Soldiers, obliges us to 
« be faithful one toanother, beſides that you are farther engaged 
«by receiving the Donative we had promiſed you, which ought to beget 
*abelicf in you that we will keep our words wirh. you for the future, and 
* you ought to hope for a happy ſucceſs of this War from your own va- 
*lour, from our ConduQ, and trom the Generoſity of theſe great Men of 
*the Senate, whom you ſee here fitting. We have as you well know 
<«zreat.ſtore of Munitions, Proviſions, Arms, Money, Ships, and raany 
* Provinces and Kingdoms, which declare for us. Wheretore we need not 
* make uſe of words to exhort to reſolution and concord thoſe whom com- 
* mon defence and intereſt obliges. As forthe Calumanics which our two 
* Enemies caſt upon us, you know them, and *tis that knowledge binds 
**you ſo firmly to our Party : yet I ſhall be well content to give you this 
* day an accountof our Aftions, that you may the more clearly underſtand, 
« never was any War more honeſt and juſt than this we arenow going up- 
* on. By ſerving with you under Ceſar 12 many Wars, in ſome of which 
*we likewiſe commanded, we contributed to his Greatneſs, and therefore | 
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« were always his- Friends, that no Man-may think we attempte@ hs life 
* out of any particular gradge. Peace being made, as he was/Criminkk;; lie 
& ought to have beer accuſed, notby us who were his Friends;. and whorn 
© he had raiſed to Honours in the City, but by the Laws, and: by rhe: Chnt- 
* mon-wealth ; but: becauſe neither the Laws, nor the Determinations of 
© the Senate, nor the -Decrees of the People werenow any: ntore- of: ani 
* account, but he had thrown down all thole'things inftituted by our Fare- 
© fathers, when they expelled Kings, and fwore never again to fafferinh 

© Regal Power, we being their Succeſſors have prevented the vidlationt 
<* of their” Oath, we have diverted from our ſelves, and-caft off from:tuit 
© own Heads thofe imprecations they pronounced, by not ſuffering :ons 

* Man, though fo much- our Friend and Benefaftor, to be longer of 
* the Treaſures and Forces of the Republick, or have the: diſpoſe:af;af 
* Dignities and Goveriiments, tothe ſhame of the Senate and Roman Peg- 
* ple: or in ſhort, change the Laws according to his fancy, ufurpitg aver 
* the People and Senate and abfolute power and Sovereign Authority z pof- 
* fiblytn thoſe times you did not make fufficient refleftions on theſe things, 
* but regarded only iyhim thequality of Generaliflimo. Butnow youtnay 
© berter underſtand what I ſay, by what particularly concerns you; you 
* re of the People, during War you obey your General, and in Peace 
© have the righr of giving your vote. The Senate firſt deliberates all mar- 
* ters, that you may not be deceived, but iris you, whoin your Aﬀembhes, 
* either by Tribes or Centuries create Confuls, Tribunes'of the People, 
* Pretors, who give Sovereign Sentences, and decree tous either Rewards 
*or Punifhments, according as we have well or ill behaved our ſelves in 
© our Charges. Thus for giving to every Man according tohis deſert, our 
* Empire owes to youits felicity z and when you diftribute honours to thoſe 
© deſerve them, they have likewiſe to you a particular obligation. *T'was 
« by this very power you made Spio Conſul, to whom in teftimony of his 
© valour you gavethe firname of African, by this you created annual Tri- 
< bunes of the People, who had power to oppoſe the Senate, when it was 
© neceſſary for your advantage. But what need I relate things, your ſelves 
*{owell know. Since Ce/ar made himſelf Maſter of the Common«wealth, 
* you have not by your Votes nominated any Magiſtrate, neither Pretor, 
* nor Conſul, nor Tribune of the People, you have given no perſon a teſti- 
* monial of his Virtue, nor Yave had the power to grant. him any reward. 
* In ſhort, no perſon is obliged to you, neither for his Government, nor 
* for Judgment given inhis behalf ; and what is yet more worthy of com- 
* paſſion, you have not been able to ſecure from outrage the Tribunes of 
* the People, who are your gon Magiſtrates, and whom by your 
* Decree you have declared facred and inviolable. But thoſe inviolable 
* perſons you have beheld infamouſly degraded from a ſacred Dignity, 
* deveſted of a ſacred Habit, without any legal trial, by the command of 
*a ſingle perſon, and that for maintaining your rights, and — their 
<* indignation againſt thoſe who would have given him the Title of King. 

© The Senate fulſered it With regret for your fakes only ; for the Office of 
* Tribune belongs to the People, and not to the Senate. Butnot having 
*the power to accule, or bring tojudgment this Man, becauſe of the great 
« Armies whereof he made himſelf Maſter, to the prejudice of the Roman 
* People, to whom they belonged, weapplyed the only remedy left for the 
« chafing away the Tyranny, by conſpiring all together againſt his perſon ; 
« for it was requiſite this Aﬀair ſhould be aſſented to by all honeſt Men, 


*though it were executed but by a few. And immediately after the _— 
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* the Senate-declared it-done by: common deliberation, when they forth- 
*with propoſed us rewards as for having flain a Tyrant. But athony op- 
as poling itunder pretence of appeaſing the tumult, and we our ſelves not 
« defiri y-greater reward than the ſervice of our Country, they were 
” keyoeae an. becauſe they would not defame Car, being content to have 
. * thrown down the Tyranny. However, they decreed a general Indemni- 
«xy; 'with prohibitions to all perſons of proſecuting tn form of Juſtice for 
«<6 aQtion 'done ;' and a {mall tinge after, becaule Anthony incenſed the 
< multitude [againſt us by his Orations, the ſame Senate gave to us 
_ ateſt Provinces of the Empire, with the command of Armies, and 
"an Celia poone over all their Territories fromthe Ionian Sea to Syria ; 
* was it to puniſh us as Villains and Murderers, that they thus honoured 
us With the-facred Purple; with Rods and Axes ? "Twas for the ſame 
< reafons they: recalled from Baniſhment the young Pompey, who had no 
«hand in the Conſpiracy, but only was the Son of that great Pompey who 
*farſt took up Arms for the Common-wealth, and did in ſome meaſure op- 
<« poſe the Tyranny, by concealing himſelf in Spain. . That they ordered 
© the. value of his Father's Eſtate ſhould be payed:him out of the publick 
«© Monies :.;that they- made:him Admiral over all Seas, to the end, that 
* having a love:for the Common-wealth he might not be without com- 
-< mand. After all theſe, can you deſire moreample teſtimonies to incline 
*you to a belief, that-the Senate knew and approved our Attion, unleſs 
© poſſibly youexpeCt they themſelves ſhould tell you fo; but they will tell 
*1t you, and with telling it you reward your ſervices, as ſoon as they ſhall 
< haveagainattathed the power of uy, and giving rewards. For you 
* know in what condition the Senators Aﬀairs ſtand at preſent,. they are 
< proſcribed without any form of Juſtice, their Goodsare confilcated, and 
« withouthearing them ſpeak they are {lain in their Houſes, in the Frets, 
*in the Temples, by the Soldiers, by their Slaves, by their Enemies ; they 
.* are: dragged out of their Coverts, and hunted from place to place, that 
* they may have no way toeſcape. Wenever were uſed to bring our E- 
* nemies Heads into the place, but only their Arms, and the Prows of their 
« Ships: now they expoſe there the Heads of the Conſuls, Pretors , Tri- 
< burtes of the People, Roman Knights, and reward thoſe commit ſuch 
* Villanies. For *tis a dreadful diſorder. The enmities which have a tong 
«time layn hid, now declare themſelves Þenly, and many of the Pro- 
ſcripts periſh by the private hatred of their Wives, Children, Freed Men 
* and Slaves, ſo many cruelties has this Plague occaſioned in the City, to 
* which the Triumvirs gave the firſt examples, by proſcribing their Bro- 
*thers, their Uncles and their Tutors. *Tis ſaid, that Rome formerly be- 
* came a Prize to the moſt Barbarous Nations uponearth ; but the Gauls 
* cutoff no Heads, nor abuſed not dead Bodies, nor were troubled that 
* their Enemies fled, or hid themſelves : and we our ſelves in all the Cities 
«we have taken, have neither ated, nor heard that ever were acted the 
* leaſt of thoſe cruelties which are now aQted, not in a vulgar City, but in 
* the Miſtreſs of the World, by Magiſtrates created to reform and reſtore 
*the Common-wealth. Was ever the like committed by 7arquiz, who 
< only for aCting a violence*upon a Woman he loved, was driven out of 
©* Rome by our Fore-fathers, and for that ſole Aftion the Royalty aboliſhed ? 
*yectafter all this, Citizens, we are treated as execrable perſons by the Tri- 
: < umvirs, who ſay they revenge the death of Czſar, by proſcribing perſons 
* who were not in the City when he was lain, " ie} go whom you ſee 


© here, who were only proſcribed for their Riches, or Birth, or affection 
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* to the Common-wealch. Why was Pompey profſeribed with us, he who 
« was in Sp4in at the time of the aCtion, unleſs it be becauſe he isa Son to a 
« Father that loved the Common-wealth ; becauſe the Senate recalled him 
* and gave him the Admiralty, therefore the Triumvirs judged him wor- 
« thy of Proſcription ? Were the Women contederate in the Conſpiracy, 


* thoſe whom they have taxed with ſuch immenſe Contributions? Had * 


« the People committed any crime, for the puniſhment of which they had 
© reaſon to commandevery Man that was worth above a hundred thouſand 
* Drams to make Declaration of it, under a penalty, if he failed, And 
« yet withall theſe cruelties, all theſe exaCtions, they have not been able to 
* raiſe Money to pay that Donative they promiſed to thoſe Soldiers that 
*ſerve them; whilſt we that have done nothing but what is reaſonable, 
* have ſatisfied you the rewards we promiſed you, 2nd have greater pre- 
« pared for you. The truth is becauſe we have reſpeCt to Juſtice in all our 
* ations, the Gods favour our Deſigns. The Gods (1 ay ) after whoſe 
* example you ought to conſider humane Afﬀairs, look upon your Fellow 
* Citizens, under whoſe Command you have often fought, and who have 
* with applauſe admuniſtred the Conſulate, you ſee as well as we whither 
© they have been forced to flie for Refuge, becauſe they have been good 
« Men, and Lovers of their Country. They embrace our Party, offer up 
* Vows for the proſperity of our Arms, and will neverdecline our intereſts. 
< Therefore have we propoſed a greater and juſter reward to thoſe ſhall 
* ſave them, then our Enemies promiſe to their Murderers. On the other 
* fide the Triumvirs imagine, that after having ſlain C: C2/ar, becauſe he 
* alone uſurped the Sovereign Power, we will ſuffer them to divide it a- 
* mongſt them ; inſtead of reſtoring the Government of the Common- 
<* wealth to the People, according to the eſtabliſhment of our Predece(- 
* fors. But as our intentions are different in this War, theirs tending only 
* to Dominion and Tyranny, astheir Proſcriptions have already made ap- 
© pear, and we having no other aim but the liberty. of our Country, un 
* which we ſhall content our ſelves to live equal with other Citizens, un- 
« der the authority of the Laws, there is no doubt but Gods and Men will 
.* eſteem our Party the moſt juſt; and there's nothing in- War gives better 
© hopes than the juſtice of the cauſe. Nor let any one make a Rruple that 
«he has formerly ſerved under Ceſar ; for he ſervednot him but his Coun- 
* try; nor was it he gave you rewards, but the Commbn-wealth, 'in the 
* {ame manner as youare not now the Army of Cas or of Bratws, but 
*the Army of the Romans : we are only your companions, and if we com- 
* mand/you, it is only in the name of the Senate and People of Rome. 
* Had our Enemies the ſame mtentions with us, how'eaſily _ we all 
« diſarm with ſecurity, and ſurrender upto the Common-wealth their Ar- 
© mies, to be employed for the-publick Good, we would our ſelves become 
«ſ{uppliants for it, if we thought _ would accept of theſe .conditions. 
© but becauſe they have no heart to doit, nor can hope to find ſecurity for 
* themſelves, after their Proſcriptions and other crimes they have com- 
* mitted; Let us go, Fellow Soldiers, let us go fight with courage and 
* cheerfulneſs for the Senate and People of Rome, and having no other end 
*but Laberty. 


' 


Here all the Soldiers cryed with one voice z 


Zet us gowhither you think fit to lead us. 
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And Caffivs glad to ſee them ſo well diſpoſed, as ſoon as ſilence was made, 
continued to ſpeak in this manner ; | 


4 


« May the Gods, who preſide over juſt Wars, reward my Fellow Sot- 
« diers your Faith and Atﬀe&tion. As for that foreſight your Generals, as 
« they'are Men, ought to have, obſerve but how much we are at this pre- 
© ſent ſtronger than our Enemies : we are equal in number of Legions, 
© though we have left Men in many places where we judged ic neceſſary : 
* we have far the greater number of Horſe, Ships and Auxiliary Forces 
« ſentus from Kings and Nations, extending as far as the Medes and Par- 
* thians. Our Fnemies can only afſault us before, whereas we can like. 
*wiſe fall upon them behind, far we have Pompey in Sicily, and AMarcns in 
«the Ionian Sea, beſides e/Exoberbus bas his Fleet well fleſh'd with Seamen, 
* with- two Legions, and good ftore of Archers, who do ſorely annoy 
* them; whereas behind us, all is peaceable, both on Sea and Shore. As 
* for Money, which ſome call Nerves of War, they have none at all, not 
© being able to pay what they promiſed their Army, that broughe in by 
© Profcriptions notanſwering their expeRations, for no honeſt Man would 
© buy thoſe Lands, the p fe of which would render him odious to all 
© the world : and they can have none. elſewhere, a/y being drained dr 
<« by Seditions, 'Exaftions, and Proſcriptions, whereas we have taken ſuc 
ol - care, that wehave it in ſuch abundance, that we are able to give 
«you another Donative;, andthe Provinces we have left behund us will fuf- 
* ficiently ſupply us.” As for-Proviſjion which occaſions all the difficulty for 
*the ſubſiftance of great Armies, they'can be ſupplyed only from Aface- 
* Jor, a Mountainous Country ,. or 7hefſaly, a Province of imall extent, 
* and that by Land with incredible labour, and if they pretendto have it 
* brought from Africa, Zucanis or Povilia, Pompey, Murcus or eAinobar- 
© bus will cut off their paſſage. For our. parts we have already plenty, and 
* more will dayly. be Took ht by Sea from all the Iſlands, and all the Pro- 
* vinces between. 7hreace and the. Euphrates eafily, without the oppoſition of 
«any perſon, we:having no Enemy behind us. Theſe are, Fellow Sol- 
* diers, the works of: humane fore-ſight, weexpeRthe reſt from you, and 
* the Gods. Forour parts, beſides what you have already received, we 
* willipay.'you whatwe 'have'/promiſcd, and as we have already rewarded 
** Your kdelity withaDonative z ſo by God's affaſtance, after having gained 
<the: Viftory, we will recompence' you with ſomething worthy your {er- 
© vices. And inthe:mean time, 'the more to encourage you, and'becauſe 
< ] ſee the whole Afﬀertbly, diſpoſed todo'well, as ſoon as I deſvend from 
< this Tribunal, we will give every Soldier fifteen hundred kalian Drams, 
Apes Centurion five tiraes 'as much, ;anY to every Tribune propor- 
© tjoi * F- *Þoy 20h SETTIC $6 | 
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"| Afterhaving thus ſpake, andigained the hearts of the Army by Attions, 
by. Wonds, and by Gifts, hedilmifſed the Aſſembly, which yer would not 
break up till after many Acclamations to Brutus and Caſſins with promilcs 
of good ſervice, immediately they diſt ibuted in ready Money what they 
had promiſed, gratifying with ſomewhat more, ſuch as had ſignalized 
themſelves upon any other occafians, and asrhey received their Money they 
ſent them forward on their march towards Loriſca, whither in few days 
the Ceneral followed them. At the {ametime two living Eagles cameand 
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pearched upon the Stver Eagles of the Standard-bearers, and pecking at 
them (as fome lay) and covering them with their Wings, there ſtayed. 
The Generals cauſed Food to be given them till the day betore the Battel, 
when they fled away. After two days March on the Banks of the Black 
Gulf, the Army came to 4a, and from thence to Dori(ca, and other 
Maritime Cities, as far as Mount Serri4, which advances it {elf into the Sea; 
from thence the Army turned into the Land; and 7u/lius Cimber was com- 
manded, withthe Flect, one Legion, and ſome Archers, to proceed on the 
way along thc Coaſt. Now this Coaſt was formerly uninhabited, though 
the Land were excellent good, becauſe the Thracians made no advantage of 
the conveniency of the Sea, nor ſo much as came near the Shore, for fear 
of Ships that paſſed by. Afterward the Chalcidians and other Greeks u- 
fing the Sea, inhabited, tilled it, and ſettled a Trade, beſides that many 
Thracians were well ſatiShed to change the Mountains for ſuch a Reſidence, 
till ſuch time as Philip the Son of Amyntas chaling away the Chalcidians 
and others, there remained no other marks of its ever being inhabited, fave 
the pavements of ſome Temples. - Zwlius then coaſting along this deſert 
Shore, according to his Orders ; when he came near the Straits of Sz/apezs 
he began to {cr out the Lines of a Camp, and to chuſe out certain Caves in 
the Shore might ſerve to harbor his Ships, that Norbarrs thinking it needleſs 
to guard both Paſſes, might quit them. And indeed part of what he had 
projected, happened ; for asſoon as \Vorbanus ſaw the Ships, fearful leſt he 
alone ſhould nor be able to defend the paſſage of Salapeas, he ſent preſent! 

to Ceditivs to quit that of Zorpides, and cometo his afhiſtance, which he did, 
and thus Brutrs and Caſſizes finding the Strait of Zorpides deſerted, paſled it. 
But the deceit being diſcovered, VVorbanus and Ceditius fo well defended 
that of Salapeas, that Brutus's People not being able to force it were diſ- 
hearrened, growing fearful leſt atlaſt they ſhould be forced to go that great 
way about, which at firſt they had declined, and withal return back all the 
ground they had gone ; beſides that Summer was far ſpent. Whiltt they 
were in this trouble, R2/cupolis told them, that he would find out a way b 

which in three days they ſhould croſs all the Mountains of Sz/apeas, whic 

never any before had paſſed, by reaſon of the craggineſs of the Rocks, 
want of Water, and therhickneſs of the Woods, but it they would reſolve 
to carry Water with them, and cut a way through the Wood large enough 
for them to paſs, they ſhould marchunder covert withour being ſeen by any 
Man, nay, not ſo much as by the very Birds, and on the fourth day ſhould 
arrive at the River A4ypeſſa, which falls into the. Heber, from whence in one 
day they might reach Phi/ppi, and fo incloſe their Enemies, that it would 
be impoſſible for them to eſcape. Though no advice could be propoſed, 
in the execution whereof there could be more difficulty, yet this was fol- 
lowed, the Soldiers being chiefly encouraged to ir, by the hopes they had in 
ſo ſhort a time, to behold fo great a number of Enemies in their power. 
Lucins Bibulis having then together with Raſcupolis taken upon him the 
charge of preparing the way, they cauſed one balt of the Army to move, 
who, though it were with much labour and difficulty, marched on briskly 
and cheerfully , cſpecially afrer thoſe who were ſent before to diſcover, 
brought word, that from the tops of the Hill they might ſee the River; bur 
the fourth day the Soldiers ſpent with travel, and rormented with thirſt, 
becauſe the water brought with them failed, began to make reflection upon 
what had been told them (that it was but three days marchere they ſhould 
find water) and to ſulpeQ ſome treaſon: not bur they believed thoſe who 
aſſured them they had {cen the River, but they imagined they were led out 
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of the way, and therefore afflicted themſelves, as thinking they were be- 
trayed; and when Raſcapolis came to encourage them, they railed and 
threw ſtones at him. At length Bib«lus entreating them in the name of 
the Gods, to wait with patience the cloſe of that day, towards the Even- 
ing thoſe that were in the Front perceived the River, whereupon with 
ſhouts of joy giving the word back, it ſoon reached thoſe in the rear. 
Brutus and Caſſrs having advice that a part of their Army was happily 
pafſed, cauſed the reſt to file off the ſame way, yet they could not conceal 
their march from the Enemy, nor did they incloſe them as Raſcnpelis had 
made them hope. For Raſcrs his Brother having heard ſome ſhouts, grew 
ſuſpicious, and going himſelf upon the ſcout, made a perfe& diſcovery, 
with wonder that ſuch mighty Forces had paſſed through a Country ſodry, 
and where the Wood was ſo thick, that he ſcarce believed the very Beaſts 
could have found a paſſage ; and immediately giving notice hereof to /Vor- 
banus, he the ſame night deſerted Sa/apeas, and with what People he had 
fled towards Amphipolrs, informuch, that in all the Armies nothing was ſo 
much ſpoke of as theſe two Thracians, of the one for having been Guide 
to the Army through ſuch an unknown way ; and of the other for diſcove- 
ring it. Thus Brutus and Cafſns's Forces by a wonderful Adventure came 
to Philippi, whither Cimber being likewiſe arrived, they had a general Ren- 
dezvous. This City was formerly called Data, and before that * Crenides, 
becauſe of the many Springs about the Hill on which it is ſeated. Philip, 
who found this place convenient to make War uponthe Thracians, fortified 
it, and called it by his name. On the North lie Woods, through which 
Raſcupolis brought the Army : on the Eaft are the Straits of Salapeas and 
Torpides: and on the Weſt vaſt places which reach 2s far as the Cities of 
Murcina, Dorabiſca, and the Strymon, which is about * one hundred and 
fifty Furlongs diſtant. The Soil is good, and the Country pleaſant, and 
*tis faid that heretofore a young Damfel, as ſhe was gathering Flowers, 
was raviſhed by a God, and that in paſling a River hard by, the Yoke of his 
Chariot broke, whence the Greeks called that River Zy2aſtes : from Phi- 
lippi to —_—_— is an eafie deſcent, ſo that Men go up hill from -4-phi- 
polis, and down from Philippi, At ſome diſtance from Philipp: is another 
eminence, {aid to be conſecrated to Bacchus, where are Mines of Gold, 
called les, thence advancing ten Fulongsare\ found two other Eminen- 
cies diſtant from Philipp: eighteen Furlongs, and eight one from the other, 
upon which Brutass and Caſſivs pitched their Camps ; Caius on the Sou- 
thern, and Bratus on the Northern. They purſued not NVorbanns in this 
flight, becauſe word was brought that 42thony came on apace, having left 
Ceſar ſick at Fpidamnum. The Plain was very proper fora ſct' Battel, and 
the Eminenciescommodious to encamp on ; for on one ſide were Mariſhes 
and Pools of Water as far as the Srymon ; on the other inacceſſible Straits. 
The ſpace between both of eight Furlongs was as it were the Paſſage or 
Gate out of Europe into Aſia, they cauſed Walls to be built from one Camp 
toanother, and left a Gate-1n the middle to joyn together when they plea- 
ſed. Hard by they had a River called Ga»gra or Garzira, and on their 
Backs they had the Sea, by which they brought their Proviſions from 
Thaſſa, not above one hundred Furlongs diſtant, where they kept their 
Stores, and for their Gallies they left them at /Vea, not above ſeventy Fur- 
longs diſtant, inſomuch that they were extremely ſatisfied with having 
found a place ſo commodious, and where they could with ſo great adyan- 


tage poſt themſclves. 
Mean 
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Mean while 4thony advanced by great Marches to poſſeſs himſelf of XYIN. 


Amphipolis, which he had deligned to make the Seat'of the War: And be- 
cauſe he found /Vorbanus had fortified it toreceive him, wherewith he was 
extremely well pleaſed : He left there all his Stores, with a Legion: com- 


manded by Piznartss, to keep the Guard of them ; and with an aſtoniſhing 


boldneſs advancing ſtill forward, went and encampcd in the Plain, exght 
furlongs diſtant from the Enemy. Now was plainly ro be een the advan- 
tage that Br#t«s and Caſſius had over -4»thony 1n the Seat of their Catnps : 
For they were encamped upon Hills, hz on the even Plain ; they ferched 
Wood trom the Mountains, he from a Marifh ; they watered at a River, he 
at a Well which him{cif dug ; their Stores wereat 7haſſz, not far diſtant ; 


his at Anphipolis, * three hundred and fifry Furlongs from tlie Camp't Sv * 4toce forty 


that in all appearance 4zthony feerned to have encamped there out of pure 3. 


neceſſity, all th: high Ground being ſeized upon, and the reft of the Phain 
ſo low, that ſometimes the River overflowed it. And indeed, in finking 
Wells, they found abundance of freſh Water. However, though: this 
boldneſs were aa effect of neceſſity, yetit ſtroke lome kind of terror the 
Enemy; who were amazed toſee him, after 1o long a March, as ſoonashe 
arrived, come, and with to much ſcorn encamp ſo nigh them. Where- 
fore rhey raiſed a great number of Forts, with Ditches, Paliſſadoes.and 
Walls, whilſt he only wrought upon the Lines of his Camp. Cafes, for 
his part ſeeing this raving fury of Zzthony's, cauſed a little ſpace of Ground 
that lay betwixt his Camp and the Mariſh, which before he had neglected, 
to be now fortified, that he might omit nothing tor the ſecurity of the 
Camps ; for the outmoſt ſide of Brutus's was defended by Rocks, ahd that 
of C:/ias's by the Marth ; and the ſpace between both ſhut up with Ditch- 
es, Pallifſadoes, Walls and Gates. Whilſt the one and the orher were buke 
at their Intrenchments, their Horſe and Light armed Foot made tryal a- 
gainſt each other in ſome Skirmiſhes : But after that their Works were 
brought ro perfeCtion, and Cz/ar was come (though he had not yet recove- 
red fo much health as to be able to fightin Perſon, and was fain to be carri- 
ed about the Ranks in his Litter) all their Forces drew out 1n order of Battel. 
On the other ſide, Brutus likewiſe drew out his Army upon the Hill, butof- 
fered not to come down, for he had no deſire to fight, being in hopes the E- 
nemy would {oon be in want of Proviſions. There were on each fide nine- 
reen Legions ; of which, thoſeon Brutus ſide were not compleat, whereas 
1n thoſe of Ceſar's there were Supernumeraries. Asfor the Horſe, accoun- 
ting the Thracian Auxiliaries on both ſides ; 42thonyand Ceſar had thirteen 
thouſand Horſe, and Brutus and Caffius had twenty thouſand : So that both 
for the number of Men, the bravery and valour of the Commanders, the 
Arms and Artillery, it was a glorious fight toſce theſe rwo Armies. Yet 
they lay ſeveral days without doing any thing ; for Brutus and Caſſavs 
would not fight, but rather ſtarve their Enemies ; they having for them- 
ſelves {2 and all the Countries adjacent to furniſh them with all things ne- 
ceſſary, which were brought to them by Sea ; whereas the Enemy neither 
had Proviſions, nor any place whence to fetch them , for the Merchants 
could not bring any from #eypr, at preſent afflicted with Famine : Pompey, 
Mrurcus and eAnobarbus ſtopped their coming from Africa, Italy and Spar ; 
and Macedon and 7heſſaly, who only fed the Army, were not long able to 
maintinit. C/jus and Brutus knew all this very well, and were therefore 
in no haſte to give Battel ; but Anthory, who was apprehenſive of Famine, 
reſolved to forcethem to ir. He imagined thatif ſecrerly he cauld contrive 
the making of a way croſs the Mariſh, he might cur off the Enemy*'s _ 
or 
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for their Proviſions. brought them from 7haſſa. Having therefore ſeveral 
times cauſed the Atmy, with all their Enſigns, to draw out into Battel, as if 
all his Force had been there z wrought night and day with a Party he had 
drawn'out of the Groſs, to make a little way through the Mariſh ; cuttin 
of Buſhes, and raiſing a Cauſway ; ſupported with Walls on both (ides, le{ 
it ſhould tumble dowa ; and driving in Piles on thoſe pow he could not fill 
up, on which he placed Bridges of Wood with ſuch a profound lence, 
that the Enemy perceived nothing ; for the Buſhes they left on both ſides 
the Cauſway hindred their Proſpect. The Work being finiſhed inten days, 
he {ent by night a great number of Cohorts to the other {ide ; who ſerzing 
on ſome advantageous Poſts, raiſed Forts which they ſoon brought into 3 
condition of defence. Caſſius was aſtoniſhed at this Undertaking, and at 
the ſecrecy of its Execution : And to put the change upon 4zthoxy, by hin- 
dring his Communication with his Forts : He undertook likewiſe 2 like 
Workquite croſsthe Mariſh, from his Camp #o the Sea. They therefore 
ran to raiſe Terraſſes, and to place Bridges of Wood on Piles in the 
deepelt places, -as had been done by »thony ; and already the Cauſway 
which he had made was broken, ſo that thoſe which were paſſed over had 
no:Way, of Return, nor could he, though he knew it, releive them, This 
put him in ſuch a rage, thatythoughit was already Noon, he immediately 
made his Army which was on the other ſide march to the Intrenchmenc 
which firſt Caſſius had made between his Camp and the Mariſh ; making 
them bring with them Spades, Pick axes and Ladders ; reſolving after he 
had carried it, to ſtorm Cafſis his Camp. Mean while, as C2/ar's Men 
made their Bravadoes in that Space which was between the two Camps, 
Bratas's Men thinking ita ſhame for them, if, armed as they were, they 
{iffered their Enemies, unpuniſhed, toaffront them to their very Beards ; 
without any other Orders than that of a Tribune, fallyed out ; and charg- 
ing them in Flank, killed as many as they could reach : and having once be- 
gun the Fight, turned upon the Groſs of Czſar's Army, which was march- 
ing towards them ; put them to flight, and purſued them to the very Camp, 
and at laſt became Maſters of the Camp it ſelf, which was in common be- 
tween Ceſar and Anthony, Ceſar was not there becauſe of a Dream, by 
which he was advertized toabſent himſelf that day, as himſelf has writ in 
his Commentaries. But thorny ſeeing the Fight grow hot, was very glad 
toſee the Enemy engaged, tor he was mighty fearful of wanting Proviſions , 
yet he would not return into the Plain - fear of diſordering his Ranks in 
countermarching his Army, but continued his March towards the Hill ; 
which, in ſpite of the Darts lanced at him from above by the Enemy, he 
mounted, and came to handy ſtrokes with Caffins's Army, which was 
there drawn up, and ftood amazed at an Attempt fo little judicious. Ha- 
ving preſently broken them, and put them into diſorder, he aſſaulted che 
Trench between the Camp and the Marſh ; and with an incredible brisk- 
neſs pulled out the Pallifſadoes, filled up the Ditch, beat down the Ram- 
part, cut in pieces the greateſt part of thoſe rhat defended the Gate, pal- 
ſed over the Bellies of the reſt. and threw himfelf into the place. Many 
of his People entred by the Breackes of the Rampart, ſome clambered 0- 
ver heaps of dead Bodies : Andall this was done in fuch a moment of time, 
that thoſe who were at work in the Mariſh came not to the Afhiftance of 
their Companions till cheir Treach was gained ; and then nthozy and 
thoſe that centred with hum charging them with fury, drove them back in- 
tothe Mariſh ; and returned to aſſault Caius his Camp, whilſt the reſt of 


the Army were ſtill 6ghting with Czfins's People without the Trench. The 
Camp, 
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Camp, becauſc it was ſtrong of it I, was very {Jenderly guarded, 2nd 


therefore {gon torced 3 whereupon, thoſe who defended themſclves with- 
out, and were before hard put to it, ſeeing now their Camp in the power 
of the Enemies, betook thamſelves to a ſhameful flight. Thus the Advan- 
tage became equal on both ſides ; 3r«##s beat the Enemy on the lefs Wing, 
and took their Camp ; and 4xthory on the other fide, by a wonderful bold- 
neſs took Caſ/u5's Camp, after having ſlain great numbers of his Men. The 
duſt flew fo thick inthe Field of the Bartel, that one Party knew not what 
had happened to the other. And when the Soldiers came to. know the 
place where they were, they called to them their Fellows, who looked ra 
ther like Day-labourers than Soldiers ; being ſo belmeared with duſt, they 
could ſcarce be known ; and certainly had one Party of them met anothes 
loaden with Booty, they had again fought for their Spoil. Ir is thoughs 
that on C:/ius's ſide there might be {lain about ejght thouſand beſides Lac- 
quies, and on Czſar's fide twice as many more. | 


- Caſſius having loſt his Camp, and all hopes of regaining it,. retreated to 
a Hill hard by P4:/ipps to fee what paſſed ; but becauſe the duſt. yas 1d 
thick that he could ice nothing but that his Camp was taken, he commang- 
ed Pindargs his Eſquire to kill him. As Pindarvs was exouling hinalf 
from doing at, there came a Man from Brutss, to tell him that Br4/45 08 ths 
ſide had the better, and was Maſter of the Enemy's Camp :: To which ;he 
made only this ſhort Anſwer ; Zell him 7 wiſh bim an-entire Fjfory. Amd 
rurening at the {ame time towards Pixderss ; hy delay you, laid he, dipatep 
aud free me from. this Infarsy. Pindarus thereupon ran him with bis Sword 

into the throat; and fodied Caius, according to the opinion of lome. Q» 
thers ſay, that ſome Horle-men caming to briag him the News of Zr v5 
Victory, he imagined they were Enenmues, and ferit to 77:4rius to know the 
certainty ; andchat thaſe Horle-men having reccived 7itinins as Caius bjs 
Friend, with Careſfſcs and Shouts of joy, he believed 77tinivs was fallenin- 
to the hands of the Enemy ; and laying, Pe have fayed to fee fipem £04 4- 
way our Friend, retired with Pindarus into his Tent, and was no mare ſeen: 

wherefore, tome think he flew his Majter without having any Command 

to doit. However it were, Caſs died on his Birth-day after this Battgl, 
which paſſed as we have deſcribed. 77tinius likewiſe flew himfelt for grief 
that he was not come ſooner, to give him an Anſwer : And Brutus, weep: 
ing over C:/i:ss Body, calledium the laſt of che Romans, whole Vertue 

would never find its Equal ; lamented his haſte and precipication, and yet 
eſteemed him happy in being delivered from thoſe cares and troubles in 
which he was engaged,and of which he knew not the Succeſs. Atlength, 
having delivered the Body to his-Fricads to be privately difpaſed, left 

ſight of ir might ſadden the Army ; without taking any food; or fleepigg, 
he ſpentthe gightin rallyingCoſfivs's Troops. On the Morraw the Enemygs 
appearediin Batce!, thatchey nyght make it be thought they had no dilad- 
vintage: butknowing their thoughts, Let us ara toe, Jad he, xd by 6dike 
Fittion conceal our Joflf. But the Enemy retreating.at the{ame time that be 
"drew up his Army in Bartel, he jeſtingly {aid co his Friend ; 7he/e-peypie 
who came out to ficht us, thinking us wearied, durſt uot make the'Experimtu. 
The fame day of this Battel of Philrppi, there happened on the loawan Seaa 
memorable Defeat. - Dowitivs Calvinss was bringing over .to.Ceſ#r upan 
Ships of Burthen, two Legions ; -one of which'wasfor its vatoyr honoured 
with the Title of Martial ; wicha Pretorian Cohort, or Reging2nt of two 
thouſand Men, four T.xgops of Horſe, and other choice Foot, which were 
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"that Station becauſe of its Va 


® how ſcarce Filtuals are in their Army, how dear they coft, with what difficulty 


convoyed by ſome Gallies. AZarcus and e/E nobarbus engaging them with 
one hundred and thirty long Ships, part of the Ships of Burthen eſcaped at 
firft witha freſh Gale ; but the Wind ceaſing all on a ſuddain, the reſt were 
ſurprized with a Calm, and were not able ro ſtir ; as if God had delivered 
them up to their Enemies; who began to aſſault them one after another, 
and to {end them to the bottom ; for the Gallies, which were but few in 
number, could not releive them, being kept off by the long Ships : Not but 
that, in the danger wherein they were, they did all that was poſſible for 
Men to do ; they at firſt laſh. d their Ships faſt together with Booms and 
Cables, that the Enemy might not ſeparate them. But when this ſucceed- 
ed well for a while, 1urcus at length caſt into them great numbers of fla- 
ming Darts , which forced them to caſt off as faſt as they had got together, 
and ſtrive tg get clear of one another, left they ſhould all burn together. 
So that they again ſaw themſelves expoſed to the ſhock of AZurcus Prows, 
or elſe were ſoon encompaſſed each one by a great number. The Soldiers 
were in deſpair, eſpecially thoſe of the Martial Legion ; that, brave as they 
were, they muſt dic unrevenged. Some ſlew themſelves for fear of being 
burnt ; others leaped into the Enemies Ships, and were cut in pieces fight- 


ing : Some Ships half burnt rowed a long time upon the Water, with the 


Men wherewith they were laden ; ſome whereot periſhed by the Fire, 0- 
thers by Hunger and Thirſt. Others graſping Maſts or Planks, were caſt 
either upon Rocks or deſert Shores. Some were ſaved beyond all hopes ; 
and ſome there were remained five days upon the Sea, licking the Pitch, 
or eating Sails and Cordage ; till at laſt the Waves caſt them on Shore. 
Many overpreſſed with fo —_ misfortunes, yielded themſelves with their 
"Veſſels ; among which were ſeventeen Gallies, whoſe Sea-men and Soldiers 
turned to Murcus's Party, and {wore Fidelity to hum. Calvinas their Ca- 
ptain, whom all Men thought loſt, returned the fifth day to Brunduſium 
with his Ship. - And this, that may be called Ship-wrack or Sea-fight, hap- 
pened onthe Ionian Sea, the ſame day that the Bartel of Philippi was fought, 
to the wonder of all the World that knew it. 


As for Brutus, having drawn together his Army, he ſpoke to them in 
this manner. 


The Oration of Brutus. 


"I NV what paſſed yeſterday, * Fellow-Soldieys, we gained the advantage of our 
| ZEnemies in all points ; | for youbegun the Fiche chzarfully, though you had 
no Command to do it ; cut i grows the fourth Legion, drawn up of purpoſe in 
Our ; and purſued them into their Camp, which 

you took and. plundered : So that this Vittory very much exceeds the Loſi we 
ſuffered on the Left Wing. Tou might have made it perfett, had you not thought 
it better to rifle the Enemies Carriages, than utterly to ruin them ; for moſt of 


- you let the Men eſcape, to-fall upon the Baggage. Inwhich, yet we had th: bet- 
fer , for of two Camps we had, they took but one ; whereas, webecame Maſters 
' of all they had : ſo that 'inthat point their loſs was twice as great as ours. Hi- 


therto then, we have had all the advantage of the Fight. And now, to know 
the whole of our Strength, you need only ask the Priſoners ; they will tell you 


they 
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thy are brought to them, and that they can ſcarce find any more to bring : 
For Pompey, Murcus 4x4 Mnobarbus, who keep the Sea with two hundred 
and ſixty Ships, prevent the bringing any from Sicily, Sardinia, Africa and 
Spain : They have already drained Macedon, and now only Theflaly affords 
th-m a Subſiſtance ; and pray judge you if that can laſt any long time. Where 
fore, when you behold them urging you to fight ; know that, reaay to periſh with 
hanger, they ſeek an honourable death : Therefore our endeavours ought to be to 
firht them firſt with Famine, and when we ſee it convenient for our purpoſe we 
may fall on ; and ſhall then find them ſo weak and feeble, they wil! not be able to 
defend themſelves ; but let not us permit our Conrage to tranſport us before it be 
tim:. If any one ſay this is retreating inſtead of advancing, let him look upon 
the Sea behind us , whichbrings us p bs of all Conveniences, offers us an 
opportunity of overcoming without danger, provided you can but have patience; 
and not grow hot when they come to make a Bravado, and defie you to the Battel : 
For it is not Generoſity in them, as yeſterday's Fight made appear ; but that they 
may deliver themſelves of another fear. But though 7 now deſire you to moderate 
your Corrrage, yet pray remember to att with the ſame warmth and vigour when 7 
ſhall demand the effeits of it. And I promiſe you, when it ſhall pleaſe God to 
give us a perfett Vittory, to pay you punitually the Rewards we have promiſed ; 
in the mean time, for thoſe brave things youdid ye(terday, 7 will this day gre e- 
very Soldier a thouſand Drams, and the Officers proportionably. 


Theſe words were followed by the diſtribution of the Donative to each 
Legion z to which ſome ſay, he added the Promile of giving them the Plun- 
der of Zacedemon and Theſſalonica On the other ſide, Ceſar and Anthony 
foreſeeing well that Brutus had no deſign to fight, drew together their Ax- 
my ; to whom Athoxy ſpoke in this manner: 


i he Oratiori of Anthony. 


Hough when our Enemies talk of yeſterday's Aftion, they may ſay, that in 
" part they gained the YVidtory, becauſe they = ſome of ours to flight, and 
took our Camp ; yet in reality they confeſs you to be abſolutely vittorious ; for 1 
dare aſſure you that neither to morrow nor in long time gy 6 it, they will nof 
dare to engage you again unleff they ate forced to it ; which is an indubitable 
proof of your yeſterday's vittory, and their preſent fear. As Wreſtlers in the 
Gymnick Games, when they decline the ſtrife, acknowledge themſelves the weak- 
er. They have indeed aſſembled all this mighty Army only to come and m_ 
in the paſſages into Thrace, and there continue : for the ſamie fear that ma 
them fortifie themſelves at our firſt coming z hinders them from drawing ous 
after the diſarace they yeſterday received , which was ſuch as obliged the moſs 
ancient and moſt experienced of their Generals to kill himſelf, a moſs ample 
Teſtimony of their youre Theſe are the reaſons why they come not down 
when we defie them, but truſt more in their Rocks than their Arms. Now brave 
Romans make your gallantry appear, and force them to fight as yeſterday you 
forced them, and certainly it would be diſhonourable for you not to dare to aſ- 
fault Cowards trembling with fear, or to ſuffer it to be ſaid that men like you 
were of leff frenzth than Walls, For we are not come hither to remain all 


our lifetime in the Field, where we cannot ſubſiſt, for all proviſions will ſoon 
| Dd dd fail 
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fail us, and if that were not, yet every wiſe Man will put an end to War with 
the ſooneſt, and enjoy the ſweets of peace the longeſt hs can poſſibly : we will 
therefore give orders to lay hold on time and occaſion. We 1 ſay whoſe conrage 
and condutt you repent not to have yeſterday followed, and you for your parts 
let your Generals jee your bravery, now that they demand the effetts of it, and 
trouble not your ſelves for the baggage you yeſterday loſt ; for our riches conſiſt not 
6 that, but inthe vittory, which if we gain will not only reftore what our Enemies 
gook from us, but make all they have ours ; if therefore you are in haſt to recover 
them, make haſte to fight. Not but that yeſterday we recovered a preat deal, it 
may be more than we loſt ; for they had in their Camp all the riches of which thy y 
bad robbed Aſia ; and you, when you came from home, left behind you whatever 
w4s precious, and brought nothing but what was neceſſary. . So that if there 
were any thing valuable in our Camp, it was your Generals Equipage, a loſs they 
are ſo far from conſidering they aye ready to venture all that they have left to make 
you perfettly vidtorious : nor ſhall that hinder us from giving as a reward of 
your Vittory five thouſand Drams to every Soldier, five and twenty thouſand 


to every Centurion, and to every Tribune fifty thouſand. 


On the morrow he drew out his Army, but the Enemies not coming 
down, he was troubled, yet he continued every day to do the ſame ; Bru- 
tus on his ſide always kept one part of his Army at their Arms, in caſe he 
ſhould be forced to fight, and planted the other upon the way by which the 
Vicuallers brought their Proviſions to favour their paſſage : there was a lit- 
tle Hill near Cafws his Camp, of which the Enemies could not poſſeſs them- 
ſelves but with difficulty, becauſe from the Camp they might be galled 
with Darts and Arrows ; yet Caſſius had placed a Guard there for fear leſt 
ſome might be ſo bold as to come and lodge there. Brutus having {lighted 
it, Ceſar's People one night ſeiſed upon 1t, bringing with them great quan- 
tities of Hides and Hurdles to defend them from the Darts. This Hill being 
taken, ten other Legions went and encamped five Furlongs off, near the 
Sea, and two Legions advancing four Furlongs further, poſted themſelves 
ſo, that they might reach to the very ſhore. Their deſign was tomake 
an attempt either upon the Shore, or croſs the Mariſh, or by ſome other 
invention to cut off the paſſage of Proviſions to Brutss, but he took care to 
prevent them by building Forts direAly oppoſite to the Enemies Camp, 
which gave thent no ſmall vexation ; for they were manifeſtly aMiQted 
with Famine, which dayly more and more growing upon them, as much 
increaſed their fears. 7heſſaly was notable to ſupply them with Proviſions 
enough, and by Sea they could not hope to have any, Brutus being Maſter, 
beſides the news of the Sea Fight on the Ionian Sea was come to both Ar- 
mies,which gave them freſh occaſions of fear, and Winter approaching, it 
would be an unſufferable annoyance if they ſhould be forced to endure it, 
encamped in the Mariſhes. To make the beſt proviſion in theſe ſtraits they 
could; they ſent a Legion into Achaiato get in what proviſion they could, 
and ſend it away ſpeedily to the Army, but that could not all warrant them 
from the dangers wherewith they were threatned. Wherefore ſeeing 
all their endeavours could not oblige the Enemy to a Fight, and that in vain 
they every day drew-out into the Plain, they advanced up to the very 
Trenches with ſhouts and revilings to incenſe Brutus's Men, who they re- 
{olved not to beſiege, but to force to fight at what rate ſoever. But Brutus 
continued firm inhis firit reſolution, the rather, becauſe he knew they were 
ready to periſh with hunger, and becauſe his Fleet had got the better in the 
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Sea Fight, ſo that perceiving the deſpair the Enemies want had brought 
them to, he choſe rather to ſee himſelf beſieged, or endure any thing than 
fight with hunger:ſtarved and deſperate Men, who expeCted no other re- 
lief than from their Arms. But to this the Soldiers could not conſent, nor 
endure to be thus ſhut up like Women, without doing any thing. The 
Officers themſelves complained not that they dilapproved Brutus's deſign, 
but rhar aſccrraining themſelves upon the diſpoſition they beheld in the Sol- 
die1s, they believed they ſhould adyance the Victory. The mildnefs and 
courteous temper of Brutus to all Men occaſioned much of this ; for Caſſuns 
was ſevere _d imperious, the Officers of his Army executed his Orders 
without asking a reaſon of them ; and though they did not approve them, 
durſt not contradict them. But Brutus was willing to do all things with 
' theapprobationand conſent of thoſe commanded in the Army. Atlaſtthe 
Soldiers began to gather in Companies, and to ask one another, Z/hy has 
Our General ſo ill an opinion of us? what fault have megip mitted ? have we 
not beaten and put to flight our Enemies, cut in pieces ther beſt Companies, and 
forced their Camp ? Yet he ſtill diſſembled it, and would not ſpeak tothem 
for fear of doing any thing might refleQ on his Honour, by ſuffering him- 
ſelf tobe led by a blind multitude, eſpecially the Strangers, who as uacon- 
{tant as Slaves would every day be changing Maſters, and on the firſt occa- 
fion would deſert him. But when he ſaw himſelf importuned by the Tri- 
bunes and the Centurions, who adviſed him to take that opportunity, 
whilſt the Soldiers burning with a deſireto fight, would poſſibly do ſome- 
thing great, (beſides, if any misfortune happened, they could retreat with- 
in their Trenches, and defend themſelves) he __ angry that his Officers 
ſhould give him ſuch counſel, and ſuffer themſelves to be ſo eaſily carried a- 
way by the impatience of his Soldiers, who choſe rather to hazard the loſs 
of all, than ro overcome without danger. However, he'conlented, though 
to theirs, and his own ruine ; ſaying only this ſhort ſentence, 7 ſee 7 amre- 
duced to make Var as Pompey did,” and rather to be commanded than tocom- 
mud. For my part Ibelieve he ſaid no more for fear of diſcovering what 
he moſt of all feared, leſt the Army which had formerly ſerved under Ce- 
ſar ſhould upon diſcontent go over tothe Enemy. For this was what both 
Caſſiivs and he had from the beginning ſome ſuſpicion of, and therefbre took 
Care not to give the Soldiers any cauſe of diflatisfaQtion. 


Thus Brutus drew his Men out of the Camp much againſt his will, and 
drew them up in order, bur ftill forbad them going too far from the Hull, 
that their retreat might be more eaſie, and that they might from above 
charge the Enemy more advantageouſly with their miſlile Arms. Both Par- 
ties were ina brave and fighting condition, and therefore came reſolutely 
forth to the Battel, animated by reaſonable conſiderations; on the one ſide 
the fear of Famine, and on the other by a juſt Shame, for having forced 
their General to fight before he had a mind to it. Wherefore they bura'd 
with deſire to make him ſee in their deeds the ſame Bravery and Courage 
they had boaſted in words, for fear leſt he ſhould reproach them of having 
been carried away rather by raſhnels than prudence. Brutus going on 
Horſeback from Quarter to Quarter with a ſevere look, put them in mind 
of it, and the better to imprint it in their thoughts, as time gave leave, 
{poke theſe words, 7ou Seal; needs fizht, and have forced me to conquer in a- 


nother manner than 1 deſired. But have a care you do not deceive both your 
own hopes and mine: you have the advantage of the Hill, which fizhts for you, 
all behind you is on your ſide, whereas th Enemy are to defend themſelves both 
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againſt you and Famine, To which diſcourſe which he made as he went up 
-and down the Army, they anſwered him with ſhouts of joy and promilcs 
of well doing. Ceſar and Avthony in the mean time went each on their 
ſide through the Rznks, encouraging their Soldiers with hand and voice, 
without flattering them, or diſſembling the condition wherein they were, 
being certain to die by Famine if they got not the Victory, which was a 
erful motive to ſpur them on : Ye have found our Exemy, ſaid they, 
and have got him now, Fellow Soldiers, out of bis Trenches. from whence we 
have taken ſo much pains to draw him; but .after having provoked him by [o 
many defiances, have a care of your Honour, and let your Aitions make good 
the threats you have uttered. Chuſe now ether to fight againſt hunger an in- 
vincible Enemy which gives no Quarter, or againſt Men who cannot ſtand be- 
fore you, if you employ but your Arms, your Courage, nay, your very Deſpair, 
as you ought to do. - For our Aﬀairs are in ſuch a condition, they admit of no 
delay, this day mu an end to the War, either by an entire Vittory, or a 
glorious death. Jf you come off vittorjous, you will in one ſole day and one only 
Fight get Proviſion, Treaſure, Fleets, Arms, and beſides all the Donative we 
have promiſed you for the Victory, which will ſurely be ours, if in giving the 
onſet we remember the neceſſity to which we are reduced ; and after having put 
them in diſorder, ſeiſe the Gates of their Camp, and drive them either among 
the Precipices, or into the Plain, ſo that they can no more rally, or ſhut them- 
fSetves up in thoſe Trenthes, where, by a comardiſe unheard of yet in any Enemy, 
they place their hopes not in fighting, but in not fighting at all. By theſe 
with Ceſar and Anthony ſo encouraged their Soldiers, that they would 
have bluſhed not to have anſiwered their Generals expeCtation, beſides there 
being no other way to remedy their want of Proviſions, which was aug- 
mented by what had'happened on. the Tonian Sea ; they choſe rather to un- 
dergo the worſt that could befal them in Fight, than to periſh by a miſery 
inevitable, Upon theſe Motives the two Armies were inflamed with an 
incredible ardour. The Soldiers no more remembred they were Fellow 
Citizens, but threatened each other as if they had been two Nations that 
had been at a perpetual enmity. Such power now had anger got over 
them above IE 0 reaſon or nature. And in ſhort, both Parties divined 
that this Battel would decide the deſtiny of the Roman Empire, as in- 
deed it did. After having employed one part of the day in preparing 
themſelves,about nine of the Clock two Eagles began to fight between the 
two Armies, who obſerved them with a profound filence, till ſuch time as 
that on Brutss's {ide turning tail, gave occaſion to the contrary Party with 
great ſhouts to run on upon their Enemies. The Charge was fierce and 
cruel, for they threw away, as uſeleſs, their Piles and all other Weapons 
ordinarily uſed in Fight, tocome to the Swords point ; they gave neither 
blow nor thruſt in vain, and each ſide endeavoured to breakthrough, and 
diforder the oppoſite Ranks, the one Party fighting for ſafety more than 
for Victory ; and the other for Victory only, remembring that by their 
mmportunity they had forced their General to engage. Nothing was to be 
ſeen but {laughter, nor heard but groans : as {oon as any one tell, thoſe of 
his Party drew him off, and another freſh Man ſtepped in our of the next 
Rank to ſupply his place. Mean while the Generals acted wonders, they 
Tun from place toplace, and ſhewed themſelves every where, encouraging 
thoſe whom they ſaw had the advantage, and exhorting others whom they 
perceived overpreſſed, yet to hold outa little till they could ſend freſh Men 
to diſengage them. Thus the Front of the Battel was always full: yet at 


laſt Ceſar's People either preſſed forward by their fear of Famine, or uy 
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red on by his good fortune ( for Bratns's Men were no way faulty ) made 
the firſt Line ot the Enemies a little recoil, who gave ground without any 
trouble or diſorder,as if it had beena great Machine removed. at once; 'but 
at laſt the firſt Rank being broken, thoſe who fought in it retreated more 
nimbly into the ſecond, and thoſe of the ſecond into the third, that it begat 
ſome confuſion, for they were both preſſed upon by the Enemies 2nd thoſe 
of their own Party, ſo that they betook themſelves to a diforderly flight. 
And now Ceſar's Men, according to the command they had received, fexfed 
upon the Cate, though with a great deal of danger; for they wereſorely 
called by Darts from the Rampart, and by thoſe who yet ſtood their 
ground without, till ſuch time as the Enemy, utterly defeated, and put tg 
the Rout, not being able to gain entrance, fled ſome towards the Sea, 0- 
thers tothe Mountains by the Valley of the River Sygaſtus. The Generals 
parted betwixt the Remainder of the Work ; and Czſar ſtaying to oppoſe 
thoſe who made offer to {ally out of Brutus's Camp, and to guard their own ; 
Anthony took upon him the whole FunCtion of General : he purſued the Fu- 
gitives,- cut in pieces thoſe who yet made any reſiſtance,and fearful leſt the 
| Chief Commanders eſcaping from this Defeat ſhould get on Foot another 
Army, he ſent his Horſe to all the Avenues, ſome toone fide, and ſome to 
another : one Party” under the Command of Raſcus the Thracian, who 
knew the Country , fetched a turn about the Mountains, fo that the 
Trenches and Precipices of the Camp were ſurrounded on all fides by 
Guards placed by Anthony, to hinder any perſon from retreating, and if 
any did come out, they hunted them like Beaſts : others followed Brutus 
upon full ſpeed, and were not far from him when - Zacilins Zucines leeing 
them come,ſtopped,and as if he had been Bratus,prayed them to carry him 
to Anthony, and not to Ceſar, which confirmed their opinion that it was Bra- 
tus indeed, becauſe he would not fall into the hands of his mortal Enemy : 
Anthony having notice that they were bringing him, went forthwith tomeer 
them, making refleQion upon the Fortune, Dignity, and Virtue of the 
Man, and conſulting with, himſelf how he ſhould receive him. When he 
was near, Zxcinus advancing, fiercely told him, Brutus 5s ot taken, nor ſhall 
baſeneſs ever make a Priſoner of Virtue: for my part, 7 only deceived thoſe 
that would have taken him, and behold me now in your power. Whereupon 
Anthony ſeeing the Horſemen that brought him aſhamed at their miſtake, 
comforted them with theſe words: 7he Prize you have taken is not of leſs 
value then that you thought to have made ; nay, "tis rather of much greater, as 4 
Friend is worth more than an Fnemy. And at the ſame inſtant delivering Z4- 
c&x#5 into the hands of ſome of his Friends to have a care of him, he after- 
wards treated him like a perſon in whom he had confidence. 


As for Brucas he eſcaped into the Mountains, where rallying ſome con- 
ſiderable Forces reſolved to return by night into his Camp, or get down to 
the Sea fide ; but becauſe the Enemy had ſeiſed of all the Paſſes, he ſtayed 
there all that night in Arms with the People he had : and it is faid, that 
looking up to the Stars he pronounced this Verle: 


T hou know'ſt, O Jupiter, who cauſes all theſe woes, 


Meaning it by 4»thony: and indeed as ſome relate, Anthony himſelf, when 
in his own misfortune he was touched with repentance, acknowledged, 
that whereas he might have made an accommodation with Bratus and Ca/- 
fins, he made himſelf Serjeant to Offavins, That fame night Anthony en- 
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camped direQtly oppoſite to Brutus, without other intrenchment than heaps 
of Arms and Bodies, which ſerved: him inftead of Ramparts ; and 
Ceſar having watched till Midnight, being fick withdrew, and leit the 
Guard of the Camp to Vorbanus. On the morrow, Brutus ſeeing that the 


- Enemy quitted not their Poſt: and that/he-had with him bur four Legions, 


and thoſe too not complete,*he belieyet'it not ſecure for him to ſpeak to 
them: himſelf, - but ſent the Tribunes, aſhamed of 'the fault they had com- 
mitted, to ſound' the minds of the Soldiers, and know of them whether 
they would undertake to open themſelves a way through their Enemies to 
regain their Camp where their Companions ſtill guarded their Equipage : 
but theſe People went fo cheartully to the Fight, and. had ſo long and ſoge- 
nerouſly ſuſtained the Enemy, as if God had now forſaken them, returned 
anſwer to their General, that the counſel he gave them was worthy of him, 
bur that for their parts they had ſo often tempted fortune, that they would 
not now quite loſe all hopes of making conditions for themſelves. Then 
ſaid Brutus to his Friends ;- 7 can do my Country no farther ſervice, if they 
havetaken ſuch reſolutions. And at the ſame time he called Srratorhe Epr- 
rot his Friend, whom he intreated to kill him; S$trato adviſing him to think 
more ſerioully upon it, he called to one of his Domeſticks, upon which 
Strato ſaid, Brutus, ſince you are reſolved, you have a Friend more ready to exe- 
cute your laſt command than all your Slaves. And ſaying fo, thruſt his Sword 
betwixt his Ribs, which he received without moving. Thus ended Bra- 
tus and Caſſius the moſt generous and illuſtrious of the Romans, whoſe Vir- 
tue had never been equalled, had it not been ſullied with Czſar*s Blood, 
who though they were of Pompey's Party, from Enemies had made them 
Friends, and afterwards loved them like his Children. The Senate had al- 
ways a great inclination for them, and after their death did much compa: 
ſionate their misfortune :' for their ſakes only they had paſſed the general 
Amneſty,and when they left the City gave them Government for fear they 
ſhould paſs for baniſhed Men. Not that all that compoſed this noble Body 
hated Czſar, or were ſatisfied with what was done ; for living they had 
been admirers of his Virtuee and Fortune; and dead, they had ſolemnized 
his Funeral at the publick Charge, confirmed all that he had done, and 

nted places and truſts in the City according to the Memorandums by 
bimleft, not thinking it poſſible for themſelves to diſpoſe bf it more pru- 
dently: and yet the affeCtion they bore theſe great Men, and the care they 
took of their ſafety, gave occaſion: to ſuſpicions and ſcandals, fo mightily 
they were favoured by the Senate. And the greater partof the Exiles pre- 
ferred them before Pompey himſelf; for Pompey being near the City might 
incline to an Accommodation, whereas they were A off and implacable. 
Moreover, when they ſaw themſelves forced to take up Arms, they had in 
leſs than two years got together more than twenty Legions, almoſt twenty 
thouſand Horſe, more than two hundred long Ships, and conſiderable Stores 
of all warlike Proviſions. They had raiſed likewiſe vaſt Sums in ſa, ei- 
ther by good will, or by force : and inthoſe Wars they waged with divers 
Cities who held on the adverſe Party, they almoſt continually came off vi- 
Qtorious, till they became Maſters of all that Country extending from 1/a- 
cedon tothe Euphrates : and all thoſe with whom they had mad War ranged 
themſelves on their Party, and continued faithful to them. They likewiſe 
made uſe of many Kings and Princes; nay, of the Parthians themſelves, 
though Enemies to the Romans ; bur this was only in matters of ſmall con- 
ſequence, for in the great Afﬀairs when all was diſputed, they ſtayed not 


their coming for fear of teaching a Barbarous Nation,and always an Enemy, 
bow 
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how to fight with the Romans. But what moſt of all ought tobe admired 
at, is, that the greateſt part of their Army was compoſed of Soldiers that 
had ſerved under Ceſar, and that after his being ſlain, the affeRion of the 
Soldiery was unhappily tranſported to theſe his Murderers fo firmly, that 
they afterwards were more ſtedfalt in obſerving their faith to them againſt 
his Son, than to thovy himſelf who had commanded them under Ceſar, 
for none of them deſerted Bratxs or Caſſius, even in their utmoſt misfortune, 
whereas all of them revolted from zthony at Brunduſinn inthe very begin- 
ning of the War he had with O#avius. They made their pretence of «+4- 
king Arms, both now-and in Pompey's time not private advantage, but the 
name of the Common-wealth,; ſpecious indeed, but uſually of little effe&t, 
and when they thought themſelves no longer ſerviceable to their Country, 
they equally deſpiſed their lives. As for their particular condut, Caſſius 
like the Gladiators which mind only their Enemies, had fixed his thoughts 
upon War, and thought of nothing elſe. But Br»t#s who in all times and 
occaſions was a Philoſopher, was pleaſed to look into, and underſtand many 
things ; yet when all is ſaid that — can be to aſſure them great Men, 
the aſſault they made upon Cz/ar's perſon was the only cauſe none of their 
deſigns proſpered: and certainly it was no ordinary crime , nor of little 
conſequence, for they had unhappily murdered their Friend, their Bene- 
faQtor, one who by right of War might have diſpoſed of their lives, ahd 
yet had ſaved them, their General in the Senate, un a facred place, cloath'd 
in his holy Robes, the moſt powertul of allthe Romans; and which is moſt 
of all, the Man of all the world moſt ſerviceable to the Empire and his 
Country. And Heaven accordingly ſent tokens of its anger, and preſfages 
of their ruine: for when Caſſizs offered Sacrifices to purge his Army, one 
of the Liftors put a Crown reverſed upon his Head ; a Golden Image of 
Victory, which he then offered, fell down of it ſelf, many Flocks of Birds 
of Prey came and ſct about his Camp without making any noiſe, and al- 
moſt dayly they law Swarms of Bees. They ſaw likewiſe that Brutus ccle- 
brating at Sa»z0s, in the mid(t of their Jollity and Feaſting, wherein he 
was not uſed to be out of temper, witha ſudden paſſion uttered theſe. Ver- 
ſes : 


But *twas Latona's Son, and angry Fate 
Aadwvanc'd my death 


And that when he was deſigning to paſs out of 44 into Europe with his 
Army, as he watched by night, and his Candle almoſt ſpent, there appear- 
ed to him a Ghoſt with a ſtrange kind of countenance, at which not moved, 
he asked what it was, God or Man, to which the Ghoſt anſwered ; Brutus, 
1 am thy evil Genius, thou ſhalt ſee me again at Philippi. Andin truth, is 
ſaid, it appeared to him the day before the laſt Battel, and that when he 
drew his Army out of the Campan Ethiopian met him, whom preſently 
the cnraged Soldiers cut in pieces. This was likewiſe a token of their mil- 
fortune, that Caffues after a Fight, wherein the loſs had been almoſt equal, 
fell fo eaſily intodeſpair ; and that Brutxs, forced to violate the prudent re- 
ſolutien he had taken, to temporize, yet engaged with ſtarved People, 
whilſt he had abundance of Proviſions, and the conveniency of the Sea. 
Though theſe two Men had often been in many perillous occafions, yet they 
. were never wounded, but they murdered themſelves as they had murdered 
Ceſar, and fo received puniſhment for the crime they had committed. 4#- 
thony finding Brutus's Body, covercd it with a Purple Robe, and after having 


burned 
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burned it, fent the Aſhes to Servilia his Mother ; his Army which yet con- 
ſiſted of fourteen thouſand Men, as ſoon as they knew of his death {ent De- 
puties to Ceſar and Anthony, who having pardoned them, divided them 
betwixt them: Soon after, thoſe that were in the Forts yielded likewiſe, 
- but oncondition that the Plunder both of the Forts and the Camp ſhould be 
the Prize of Ceſar's and Anthony's Soldiers: As for the perſons of Note 
and Quality who had ſided with Brutus, fome fell in the Fight, others like 
their Generals ſlew themſelves, and others forced their deaths from their 
Enemies hand, of which number were Z. Caſſius Nephew to the General, 
and the Son of the famous Cato of the ſame name, whoſeveral times threw 
himſelf into the midſt of his Enemies, and at laſt took off his Head-piece, 
either that he might be the eaſier known, or the eaſier killed, or both ; /4- 
beo known for his wildom, and for being Father tothat Zabeo to this day 
holding a primedegree among the famous Dottors of Law, cauſed a hole 
to bedug in his Tenr, to the proportion of his Body, and after having given 
his Orders to his Servants, and writ to his Wite and Children Letters, which 
he gave to hisSlaves to carry, took by the Right Hand one of the faithful- 
eſt of them, and having made him walk round about him, according to the 
Roman cuſtom when they enfranchiſe a Slave, commanded him to take a 
Sword, and preſented him his Throat, and fo made his Tent his Grave. 
The Thracian Raſcus brought back many People from Mountains ; 
and for all the ſervice he had done 4:thony and Ceſar, asked only the par- 
don of his Brother Raſcupolis, and obtained it ; which was enough to figni- 
fe, that at the beginning of the War theie Thracians had no private dit- 
ference, but ſeeing two great Armies coming into their Country to make 
War, not knowing which would have the berter, one took one part, and the 
other the other, that happen what would he on the conquering ſide might 
make his Brother's compoſition. As for Portia Brutus's Wife and young 
Cato's Siſter, when ſhe heard they were both in this manner loſt, in ſpite of 
all her Servants care to prevent her death, ſhe ſwallowed burning Coals, 
and died. Many perſons of Quality being eſcaped to Zhaſſa, ſome of them 
embarqued to retire elſewhere, others with the remainder of the Army 
choſe Meſſala Corvinus and Zacius Bibulus for their Chiefs, to whom they 
promiſed to do what they pleaſed ;. and the reſt treating with 4nthony's 
Men, as ſoon as they came to 7hafſa delivered into their Hands all the Mo- 
ney, Proviſions, and ſtore of other warlike Preparations. Thus by a ha- 
zardous boldneſs Czſar and Anthoxy in two Fights won the greateſt Vito 
Ty .that ever till now was gained ; for never did two ſuch Roman Armies 
tight rogether. Nor were their Forces raiſed in haſte out of the Citizens, 
but all choſen Men, not Apprentices, but old Soldiers, experienced both 
in Foreign and Civil Wars, all ſpeaking the ſame Language, all exerciſed 
in the ſame Military Diſcipline, equal in experience and valour, which 
made it not eafie for them to vanquiſh each other : beſides never in an 
War did fo many Citizens once Friends and Comrades fight with fo _ 
heat and courage, which is ſufficiently proved in that, conſidering both 
Battels, the Vanquiſher loſt not leſs than the Vanquiſhed, However, Ce- 
ſar's and Anthony's Men found the prediQtion of their: Cenerals true , for 
in one day, and one Battel they were not only delivered from the daÞiger of 
'Famire, and the fear they were in of periſhing, bur this glorious Victory 
gave them likewiſe all things in abundance, and the conceptions of many 
Mens minds when they went to fight, that this day would decide the ſtate 
of the Empire, were accompliſhed ; for the Common-wealrh was never 


more reſtored, nor was therc any more need for the Citizens to come 1 
theſe 
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theſe extremities, except in the _ between Czſar and Lnthany, which 
was the laſt of the Civil Wars ; pr as to,what appegad in the mean time; 
when after the deathof Brutus, Pompey ind all thoſe who eſcaped from the 
Defeat, having yet conſiderable- Forces renewed the War, there was no- 
thing parallel to it, either for Gallantry, or affe&tion of Cities, or Soldiers 
towards their Generals, beſides no perſons of Quality were concerned, nei- 
ther did the Senate declare” for them, nor had they everſuch Reputation 


and Glory as Caſſius and Brutus. 


The End of the Fourth Book, of the Civil Wars 
| of Rome. 
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The Argument of this Book. 


[ Fter Caſſius and Brutus's death Czfar comes intoltaly, and Anthony 
goes into Aſia. II. Zhe Ations of Anthony in Aſia, III. Cleopa- 

tra comes #0 viſit him in Aſia, with whom he falls ſo deeply in love, he goes 

: «nd ſpenas the Winter with her in Alexandria. IV. Caſar m— to 
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ſettle the Colonies, but finds it a matter of much difficulty. V. The Soldiers 

inſolence, with the cauſes EF it, VI. Lucws Anthony's Brother, Fulvia 

his Wife, and Manius fall at variancewith Czlar. VII. Au Accommo- 

dation _ endeavoured, they —_ VII. 7he beginning of the 
e 


Har with the Siege of Peruſia by Czlar. IX. Lucius loſes all hopes of de- 
ſending himſelf, and capitulates. X. Tacius's Speech to Czar, . yield; 
himſelf at diſcretion. XI. The taking and burning of Peruſia: XII. 7he 
end of this Var. XIlL. Anthony and Czfar diſtruſting each other, make 
preparations. XIV. Brunduſium beſteged by Anthony. XV.. Aereement 
between them by Cocceius's intermiſſion. XVI. Mutiny of the People a- 
gainſt Czilar , ſuppreſſed by Anthony. XVII Accommodation between 
Czſar and Pompey. XVIIL Anthony's ey againſt the Parthi-. 
ans. XIX. The Accommodation between Cxlar and Pompey broken, and 
Czar prepares for War. XX. Sea Fight between Cxlar's and Pompey's 
Lientenants. XXI. Another Sea Fight between Czlar aud Porapey, where- 
in Czlar has the worſt. XXII. Czfar loſes moſt of his Ships by ſtorms. 
XXIII. Difference happens between Czlar and Anthony, which is accommo- 
dated-by Octavia's intermiſſion. XXIV. Czlar invades Sicily with three 
Armies. His Fleet again ſcattered by Tempeſts, ſo that be is forced to put 
the War till the next year: XXV. Pompey thinking himſelf freed 
from the Har by Czlar's misfortunes at Sea, calls himſelf the Son of Nep- 
tune : 424 Menodorus his Admiral goes the ſecond time and ſubmits to 
Czſar. XXVI. Cziar again invades Sicily, aud Agrippa his Admiral 
engaging Pompey's near Myles, gains the Vittory. XXVII Caxſar going 
in perſon into Sicily to beftege Tauromenia is offeatred by Pompey by Sea 
and Land , leaves Cormficius encamped, and about to repaſs with his 
Ships, ts defeated by Pompey, himſelf hardly eſcaping. XXVIN. Corni- 
ficius with much boff rejoyns with Agrippa. XXIX. Czlar /ands all his 
Forces in Sicily, and cats off Pompey from Proviſions. XXX. The laſt 
Sea Battel between Cx\ar and Pompey where Pompey #s defeated. XXXI. 
Pompey flies towards Anthony : a»d Lepidus endeavouring to ſeiſe Sicily, 
i; by Czlar reduced to the condition of a private Man, and- ſent to Rome. 
XXX1I. Czſar's Soldiers mutiny, who disbands one Party, and contents the 
other. XXXIII. He ſettles Sicily, returns toRome, where he is received 
with general applanſe. XKXXIV. Pompey would deceive Anthony, but is 
diſcovered, XXXV. He makes War upon Anthony's Liewtenants in Aﬀia. 
XXXVI. He is at length taken and ſlain, | | 


Fter the death of Brutus and Caſſius, Ceſar went into Zaly, and 
Anthony into Aſia, where m_ with Clcopatrs Queen of 
Z2ypt, he no ſooner beheld her but he became inflamed with a 
love proved ruinous to them both; and occaſioned multitudes 
of miſeriestoall Zzypt, wherefore the Egyptian Aﬀairs will 

make a part of this Story, yet without bearing that Title ; for I have yet 

much to treat of the Civil Wars, which continued long after the death: of 

Brutus and Caſſius, though without any Head or Cd 

till Sextus the youngeſt Son of Pompey the Great, who had got together 

the Remains of Brutus and Caſſius's Party, beirig dead ; and Zepidgusde- 

{poiled of that part ofthe Empire he ptetended to,all the Sovereign Power 

remained divided between Ceſar and Anthony : which things palled-inthis 

manner z Caſſius ſtrnamed the Parmeſan was left in Aſia by Caſſivs and Bru- 
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obeyed hike them; - 
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tus, with, a Fleet and an Army to officiate there as Superintendent of the 
Revenues. After Caffizs's death, in hopes tliat the like would not happen 
to Brutus, he made choice of thirty of the Rhodian Ships, which he thought 
himſelf able tomanage with Seamen and Soldiers, and burning all the reſt 
except the Sacred Galley, that he might deprive the Rhodians of attempt- 
ing any thing, took the Sea with this Fleet. Clodivs whom Brutxs had ſent 
into that Iſland with thirteen Ships, finding it revolted (for Brutus was 
ſlain at the time of his arrival) drew off three thouſand Meri that were 
there in Garriſon, and went to joyn with the Parmefian. - .Zorilus came 
likewiſe to them with many other Ships, and all the Tribute Money he 
could gather at Rhodes. To this Fleet, grown already in ſome meaſure 
wertul, flocked all thoſe —_— throughout 4 to exerciſe any Of- 
Foe, bringing with them all the Soldiers they could, and to that end ma- 
king Levies of Slaves, Captives, end the Inhabitants of the Iſlands where 
they touched, Cicero the Orator came thither likewiſe, and with him all 
the Perſons of Quality eſcaped from Zhaſſa; ſo that in a ſhort time great 
multitudes were aſſembled of conſiderable Forces, both by Sea and Land, 
with Officers to command them. Atlength taking with them one Zepidus, 
whom Brutus had left in Crete with ſome Forces for Guard of that Iſland, 
they ſteered their courſe towards Murcus and e/Afnobarbus, who had a 
powerful Fleet- on the Tonian Seas: there dividing themſelyes, one part 
joyned with 1zrens, and went towards Sicily, which was a confiderable 
recruit” to Pompey zand the other ftayed with e/AZzobarbus, who defigned to 
forma party by himſelf: thus out of the ruines of Brutus and Caſfins ſprung 
up two new Armies. Mean while Ceſar and Zzthony made magmficent 
Sacrifices tothe Gods for the ViQtory at Philipp, teſtifying their acknow- 
tedgments to the Soldiers by praiſes, till they could be able to give them 
the promiſed Rewards. To this end Czſar took his way* forthwith into Z+aly, 
undertaking the charge of diſtributing Land to them, and giving them 
Houſes, a charge which he thought the leaſt toilſome, and fitteſt tor him, 
not being well in health, whilſt thorny went into the beyond Sea Provin- 
ces, to get together mony to diſcharge their promiſes. After this they 
made a new diviſion of the Empire, and beſides thoſe Provinces they alrea- 
dy had, parted between them thole which were Zepidus his ſhare : for Ce- 
far deſigned to make the Tranſalpine Gauls free, according to the intention 
of his Father, and Zepidus was accuſed of holding intelligence with Pom:- 
pey. However Ceſar had reſolved to give him other Provinces, if the in- 
formation made againſt him proved not true. They diſmiſſed likewiſe all 
the Veterans, fave only eight thouſand Men, who deſiring to continue in 
the ſervice, were ſhared betwixt them, and added to the Pretorian Co- 
horts, Their Forces — likewiſe thoſe which had quitted Brutus's 
Party, ſtill conſiſted of ekeven Legions, and fourteen thouſand Horſe, of 
which Anthony, 'becaule of. his Expedition, took fix Legions and ten thou- 
fand Horſe ; fo that Czſar had left him only five Legions, and four thouſand 
Horſe, with ſome Troops Anthony had left in Zraly under the Command of 
Calexnt, to whom he gave order to deliver them+o C2/ar, inſteadof thoſe 
taken from him, and Ge done, Ceſar began his March towards the Ionian 
Sea, 


HAmuthony arriving at i or offered moſt magnificent Sacrifices to the 
Goddebs; and pardoned all thoſe of Caſſius and Brutus's Party that had taken 


SanQuuary in the Temple , fave only Petronius , . one of the Con- 
ſpirators againſt Ceſar, and Q#intus who had delivered DolobeHa to Caſſius 
jo'I% at 
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at Zaodices, After which the Grecks and all the other Nations inhabiting 
Aſs on the Confines of Pergamas, having ſent Deputies to him to treat 
their compoſition, he aſſembled,them together, and ſpoke to them ia this 
manner: 


The Oration of Anthony. « 


Ou know, Gentlemen, that Attalus your King having by teſtament give 

you to the People of Rome, you ſoon found our Government more eaſie 

and more advantageous than his * for we remitted you all thoſe Tributes you were 
wſed to pay him, till there riſing up among us ſome diſturbers of the publuk 
Peace, we were forced to lay ſome Contributions upon you: we impoſed them up- 
07 y0u, not according to your Eſtates, or to continue the payment of them after 
the danger was paſt, but we taxed you only in ſome part of your Revennes, to 
. the.end we might participate together in the publick charge. After which, 
when the Commiſſioners ſent by the Senate to collet them oppreſſed you, making 
30u pay more than demanded by us, C. Czlar diſcharged you of a third of all 
the impoſitions, and ſettled orders, that no more injuſtice ſhould be done you by 
committing to your ſelves the colletting of the Aoneys from the Country. Not- 
withſtanding which, that great Manto whom you were obliged being ſlain as 4 
Tyrant by our * good Citizens, you have ſupplyed with vaſt Sums the Murderers 


of your Benefaitor 4ainſt us who did all we could to revenge him. JWVherefore * © 9. b; 
Fortune favouring the Jofer cauſe, and having decided it, not as you would 


have had it, but according to reaſon, we ſhould have puniſhed you more rigo- 
rouſly if you had affifted them with your Arms ;, but becauſe we are willing to be- 
lieve that you have done nothing but what you were forced to, we ſhall d-al the 
more gemy with you. HH oy 

Cities, to diſcharge our ſelves of the promiſes made to our Soldjers to reward 
them after the Victory. Our Army ts compoſed of twenty eight Legions, which, 
eccounting the light armed Foot, amount to one hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
Men, beſides the Horſe and ſome other Companies : you may therefore judge 
what Money we are obliged to raiſe for ſo great a number of Men. As Fa te 


* 


Lands and Cities, Czlar is gone into italy, to diſtribute them, and to od = 


ins word to change all the habitations of that people , ſo that to the end you be 
mot forced to quit your Lands, your Cities, your Houſes, your Temples , and 
your Sepulchres : you muſt furniſh us with Money, but yet wot all ( for you can- 
not do that ) but apart, andthe 4 part $00: and Thelieve when you know our 
Demands, you will go away ſatisfied. Tou have in two years Jo our Enemies 
tex years Tribute, we ask no more of you ; but it muſt be payed in a year, for ne- 
ceſſity preſſes us, beſtles we favour you, and you cannot but confeſs the penalty 
6 lefſthan the crime. 


Thus ſpake fnthony with deſign to taiſe Money to pay cight and twenty 
S_ though at the time of their - panes bu 1-4 at Modena hes 
promiſed rewards to three and forty complete Legions, but the War 
had reduced them to that number. - Scarcely had he pronounced his laſt 
words, but the Greeks proftrating themſelves upon the ground, humbly 
repreſented to him, that after the violences they had ſutfered from Br«- 
fas and Caſſims, they were not worthy of puniſhment but pity, that we 
wo 


and now in need of Money, of Lands, and of 


0nys 


— 
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would willingly bave given to their BenefaQors all their Goods, if they 
had not been robbed of them by their Enemies, whom they had not only 
been forced to furniſh with all their ſtamped Money, but likewiſe todeliver 
up all their Plate and Goldſmiths Work to be by them coined. Ar length 
they prevailed with him that they ſhould only pay nine years Tribute in two 
years ; and beſides this Taxes were layed upon the Kings, Potentates and 
free Cities accogging ro their Eſtates. As he went from Province to Pro. 
vince,Zxcius Brother to Caſſivs,and all who were afraid of him hearing of his 
clemency at Z#pheſus,came toask pardon. He forgave all fave only thoſe who 
had a hand in theConſpiracy againſt Ceſar,for to them he remained implaca- 
ble. He comforted thoſe Cities had ſuſtained the greateſt loſſes, exempt- 
ed the Lycians from Tribute, exhorted the Xanthians to rebuild their City, 
gave the Rhodians Andros, Tino, Naxos and Mynda, which ſoon afterhe 
again took from them becauſe they uſed them hardly, he declared thoſe of 
Laodicea and Tharſus free and exempt from all Impoſitions, and by Ordi- 
nance which he cauſed to be proclaimed, diſcharged from ſervitude all the 
Thracians had been fold. The Athenians coming to wait upon him, he 
gave them firſt 7:n0, then Egina, Zcono, Zea, Sciatha and Pararetha, AFﬀF. 
ter which paſſing through Phrygia, Myſia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Ciliciag 
the Lower Syria and Paleſtine, he charged them with great Impoſitions. 
To whatever place he came he took cogniſance of all difterences between 
the Cities and the Kings. As in Cappadocia between Sſinnus and Ariara- 
thes, where he adjudged the Kingdom to Syſirnus for his Mother Glaphyre's 
ſake, who was very beautiful. And in $7/4, whence he expelled all the 
Tyrants who had ſet themſelves up in every City. 


Being in Cilicia, Cleopatra came to him, to whom having complained, 
that ſhe had not aſſiſted Ceſar, ſhe made no other excuſe, but that at the be- 
ginning of the War ſhe had ſent four Legions to Do/obella, that afterwards 
having fitted out a Fleet, ſhe was prevented by Tempeſts, and the ſudden 
death of that young Conſul. That though Caius had twice with threats 
demanded her aſſiſtance, ſhe had refuſed it. That when they were upon 
the Ionian Sea, ſhe was her ſelf embarqued upon a magnificent Fleet, to 
come and joyn with them, without any conſideration either of Caius or 
Murcus's Naval Power, but that bad weather and other loſſes with her own 
ſickneſs had made het return into Zzypr, where ſhe received news of the 
Vidtory. Here -22thony, wounded in the very ſoul by the charms of this 
Queen, became as fooliſhly in love as if he had been a young Man, though 
he were now above forty years of age. True it is, he is reported to have 
always had'a natural inclination for this paſſion, and that formerly when 
ſhe was but a child he conceived a love for her, having ſecn her at Mexan- 
aria, when he ſerved under Gabinius as General of the Horſe. Anthony 
therefore all upon a ſudden neglecting the care of his Aﬀairs, Cleopatra di- 
{poſed of all hh at her pleaſure, without conſidering either reaſon or 
juſtice, infomuch that ſince her Siſter having taken Sanctuary at /ſilerwn 
in the Temple of Diana Leucophryna, Anthony ſent ſome thither who ſlew 
her, and commanded the Tyrians to deliver. up to —_— Ser apion Go- 
vernour of Cypres, who was fled into the SanQuuary ar Zyre, becauſe he had 
taken part with Caffis ; and gave the ſame order to the Aradians, touch- 
hg another who had fled for refuge into their City, becauſe the Brother of 


Cleopatra, overcome by Ceſar in a Naval Engagement'on the Nile, being 
cen 
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ſeenno more, this unhappy Man had told the Aradians, that he was Prolez 
»y ; and at laſt ordered the Epheſians to bring before him 4Zegabyzes the 

igh Prieſt of Diana, becauſe he had received Arſinoe as a Queen; but the 
Epheſians having beſought Cleopztrs in his behalf;the pardoned him. Thus 
in a ſhort time might a ſtrange change be perceived in £thony's ſpirit; 
cauſed by that paſſion which was the beginning and end of all thoſe miſe: 
ries afterwards befel him: for after Cleopatra's return to Zzypr he ſent his 
Horſe to Palmyra a City near the Enpbrates, tofackit z his pretence for 
doing it being very flight, for he could accuſe the Inhabitants of nothing; 
row Ao being ſituated berween the Dominion of the Romans and thatof 
the Parthians, they ſtrove to accommodate themlſelyes the beſt they could 
with one and t'other ; and indeed it was a City of Trade, through which 
were tranſported from Perſiato Rome all the commodities of Zzdia and 4 
reb;a, but his main deſign was to enrich his Cavalry. The Palmyrians forc- 
ſeeing it, had cauſed all they had of value to be carried to the other fide of 
the River, on the Banks of which they planted good Archers to defend the 
approach, ( for there are the beſt Archers of the world ) {6 the —_— 
finding nota perſon in the City, returned without drawing their Swords, or 
making any purchaſe. The Parthian War which happened ſoon after; 
ſeems from hence to have taken its birth, many of the Tyrants of Syria be- 
ing retired with them: for $jr4 till the time of Ztioches the Pious, and 
his Son of the fame name, had been governed by _ of the race of Se- 
lencus Nicator ( as we have already f{aid, writing the Aﬀairs of Syria) but 
this Province being reduced by Pompey Arms, he placed therein Scaarus 
for Governonr, to whom the Senate ſent others for Succeſſors, among 
whom was Gabinius, who went to make War againſt the People of Mexan- 
dria : to Gabinius ſucceeded Craſſns,who was (lain by the Patthians,and after 
him B:balus, At length after the death of C. Ceſer, during theſe troubles 
which were almoſt univerſal, there role upin every City Tyrants, ſupport- 
ed by the Parthians ; for after Craſſ#s's misfortune they had ſpread them- 
ſelves into Syria, and had A with the Tyrants, which Zzthony 
now forced to retire to them, whom after he had expelled, charged the 
People with Impoſts, and made this impertinent attempt upon the Palmyri- 
—_— took no farther care how toappeaſle the troubles wherein he beheld the 
Province, and put his Army in Garriſon, and went to find out Cleopatra int 
Feypt, where being magnificently received, he ſpent the Wirter, without 
any mark of Command, both habited and living like a private Man, whe- 
ther becauſe he was in a Country we 5 on another, and in the Royal 
City, or thathe might the more pleaſantly paſs away the time whilſt Win- 
ter laſted : for he baniſhed all manner of care, and diſpenſed with the Of- 
ficers, put off his uſual habitto wear a ſquare Robe after the Greek Faſhion, 
with white Attick Hoſe, ſuch as are worn by the Prieſts of Athens and of 
Alexandria, which they call Phecaſion,and only viſited the Temples,Schools, 
and Philoſophy Aſſemblies, holding converſation with none but the Greeks 
in ſervice of Cleopatra, for whoſe lake alone he had undertook this Jour- 
ney. 

' Mean while, Czſar going to Rome was very much diſtempered in Body, 
eſpecially at Brunduſium, where the danger was fo great, that a report was 
raiſed of his being dead : but at length by degrees the Diſtemper diminiſh- 


ing, he entred the City, where ſhewing Anthony's orders to thoſe who had * 


charge of his Aﬀairs, they preſently ſignified to Calenus, that he ſhould de- 
liver to him the two Legions, and wrote to Sextus in Africa to ſurrender up 
£ 
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the Province, : which was performed. After which C2z/ar finding that Ze- 
pidus was not guilty of what he had been charged with, quittedto him 4 
frica, inſtead of thoſe Proyinces that had been taken from him, and expoſed 
to fale what were left of the Goods of the Proſcribed: But when it came ts 
the point of ſending Soldiers to Colonies,and giving them Lands,many diffi- 


- culties preſented themſelyes. The Soldiers pretended they ought to give 


them the beſt Cities.of all ay, according to the promiſe made them be- 
fore the War... And the Cities demanded that all Zaly ſhould contribute to 
this charge, or that others ſhould draw lots with them, and that for the 
Lands the Generals ſhould pay the purchaſe.; but there was nb Money in 
the Treaſure. There were dayly to be ſeen coming to Rome young and 
old, Women and Children, who aſſembling in the- great place, or in the 
Temples, with tears in their eyes cryed out : That being Italians, withour 
having committed any fault, they were driven from their Lands, and their 
Houſes, as if it had beena conquered Country. The Romans had com: 

fon on them, and their deplorable condition drew tears from a multi- 
tude of People,. eſpecially when they conſidered that this War had not 
been undertaken for the publick- good, but to fatisfie the ambition of the 
Chiefs, who had no other aim than the ſeiſing of the Empire. Beſides; 
they were ſenſible, that they gave not the Soldiers the recompenſe promiſed 
after the ViQtory, nor ſent them into Colonies with any other intent, but 
that the Common-wealth ſhould never more get Head again, the Uſurpers 
of the Government having ſo many People, obliged by their good turns, 
ready to take ' up Arms at their firſt command. C/ar made excuſe to the 
Cities from the neceſſity conſtraining theſe things, telling them withal he 
was much afraid the Soldiers would not be ſo content neither. And indeed 
they were not content z for they oppreſſed their Neighbours, and took not 
only more than the Lands ſet out to them, but likewtſe the beſt they could 
pick out. And in vain did Cz/ar reprove them, or gave them other things 
to hinder them from theſe violences, for their Generals ſtanding in need of 
them to ſecure their Dominions, they ſtood but in little awe. Moreover, 
the five years of the Triumvirate drawing to an end, they ſtood incach 0- 
thers aſſiſtance for their common ſecurity, the Generals, that by the Sol- 
diers means they nught keep their Command, and the Soldiers, that by 
their means they might keep poſſeſſion of what had been given them ; for 
all their hopes being that the grant would ſtand good fo long as the Donors 
were Maſters of the Empire, they were concerned to atttempt any thing for 
the maintenance of their power : wherefore Ceſar gave many other gifts 
tothe maimed Soldiers, borrowing for this purpoſe Money from the Tem- 
ples, which increaſed the afteCtion of the Soldiers to him, who found them- 
ſelves obliged by his having gratified them with Cities, Land, Money and 
Houſes. Thoſe who were deſpoiled of all theſe things made great cla- 
modnrs, and continuall railed againſt him, but however they affronted him, 
he bore all tocontent the Soldiery. 


Zucins Brother to Anthony now Conſul, Fulvia his Wife, and Manns, 
who had the charge of his Afﬀairs in his abſence, obſerving Czſer's Con- 
duC, and to the end thatall mightnot ſeem to be his doings, or the whole 
obligation be owned to him alone, and conſequently he have all the thanks, 
to Anthony's prejudice, uſed all the artifices poſſible , to delay the ſending 
the Soldiers to the Colonies, till his return out of {iz : but when 
they could not ſucceed in that deſign, becauſe of the earneſtneſs of the Ar- 


my, they required of Cz/ar liberty to be themſelves rhe ConduQtors of 4» 


thony's 
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thony's Forces. By the agrrement made with Car he had quitted to him 
the employment, but they denyed it, and F#{v:a going her ſelf to the Head 
of the Legions with Lzthony's Children, beſou 
General to be deprived of the Glory and ſatisfaQtion toteſtifhe his good will 
tothem : belides, -47thony's reputation was very great among the Soldiery, 
and high in eſteem with all the world ; for Cz/ar being ſick at the time of 
- the Battel at Phipps, all the honour of that Vittory ſeemed due only to 
Anthony. Though Ceſar ſaw well this wasa violation of their agreement; 
yet in favour-to his Aſſociate inthe Empire, he conſented, and ſothey con- 
duQed the Legions to their Colonies, where they committed ſtrange difor- 
ders; for that Ceſar. might not ſeem more indulgent than thoſe who con- 
duCted them, they gave them all manner of Licenſe, Many Cities neigh- 
bouring on thoſe where they had Lands ſet out, having received much in- 
jury, came to complain to Ceſar, telling him, that the Colonies were 
much more injuſt than the Proſcriptions; tor they proſcribed only 
their Enemies, whereas by means of the Colonies multitudes of innocent 
perſons were ruined , Ceſar was not ignorant of the injuries done, but he 
could not remedy them, for he had no Money to pay the old Proprietors 
the purchaſe of their Lands, and he would not delay the recompence pro- 
miſed to their Forces, becauſe of the Wars they were {till engaged in : 
Pompey was powerful at Sea, and able to ſtarve the City by cutting off Pro- 
viſions : eAfnobarbus and Murcus were fitting out another Fleet, and ano- 
ther Army ; ſothat if Ceſar and thorny performed not their promile, they 
had reaſon to fear they ſhould be but ill ſerved by their Soldiers. Add to 
which that the five years of the Triumvirate was near expired, and they 
had therefore ſtill more reaſon to gain the good will of the Army ; where- 
fore they paſſed by many things paticntly, and ſeemedas if they did not ſee 
their inſolencies ; till ſuch time that one day as Ce/ar was at the Theatre, a 
Soldier who could get no room in the place appointed for them, had the im- 
pudence to go ſeat himſelf with the Roman Knights. The People having; 
obſerved it, Ceſar cauſcd him to be taken away, whereat the reft were ſo 
enraged, that when the Plays were done, gathering about Czſar they de- 
manded their companion, becauſe not having ſeen him afterwards they 
thought him dead. The Soldier coming in at the ſame time they imagined 
bim brought out of Priſon, and though he denyed it , and told them 
the matter as it paſſed, they told him he lyed, had been ſuborned, and was 
a Traytor to betray his Comrades. Such was their infolence in the Thea- 
tre, as a conſequence to which, he having appointed them a day for their 
meeting in the Field of Mars, for the diviſion of Lands, they were ſo haſty 
that they came thitherlong before day-light. And fretting at Ceſar that he 
came-not ſo ſoon as they thought fit, Vorins a Centurion freely reproving 
them,and repreſenting tothem the reſpett they oughtto their Geheral, who 
made them not wait out of any pride or ſcorn, but becauſe he was fick, 
they beganto rail at him, and call him Aflatterer, and by degrees their fur 
increaſing,proceded to affront and throw ſtones as him. He thereupon fed, 
they purſued him, he threw himſelf into the River to make his eſcape, 
but there they killed him, and drawing his Body out of the Water, brought 
it and layd it in the way by which Ceſar was to pals. His Friends here-' 
upon counſelled him not to gc and expoſe himſelf to thete Bedlams, but 
left abſence might more increaſe their fav, he went, and feeing NVorins's 
Body, turned off by another way. There as if this had been the erime 
only of ſome particular Men, he exhorted them for the future to ſpare one 
another, made diviſion of their Lands, permitted thoſe had done good fer- 
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vice todemand the uſual rewards, and gave them likewiſe even againſt his 
own judgment, to many that were unworthy, inſomuch that the multi. 
tude admiring his gravity, began to repent and be aſhamed, and withal to 
demand that thoſe guilty of /Vonzs's death might be puniſhed, upon 
which he told them he knew them well, but thathe was content wich their 
confeſſion and repentance, and would remit the puniſhment. Thus ha- 
ving obtained not only pardon for their fault, but likewiſe pifts and re- 
wards, they all upon a ſudden changed their anger into applauſe and accla- 
mations. Theſe two examples choſen among many others make it evi- 
dently appear how difficult it is, to govern in ſuch times as thoſe rhe ſpirits 
of the Soldiery, which is occaſioned when Generals are not commiſſion- 
ed £0 the Command of their Armies by lawtul Authority and Nomination 
as ordinarily happens in Civil Wats, and when Armies are not raiſed ac- 
cording to ancient cuſtom, for the ſerviceof their Country. And in reali- 
ty all thoſe People bore not Arms tor the Roman People, but for thoſe that 
had ſet themon foot, not by order of War, but by private promiſes, not 
againſt the Enemies of the State, but to fatishie particular animoſities, not 
againſt Strangers, but againſt Citizens their Equals in Birth and Dignity : 
all theſe things ruined Military Diſcipline. The Soldiers conceited not they 
made War, but did ſervice to particular perſons that would oblige them, 
and from whom they hoped for acknowledgments, and the Commanders 
made uſe of them as they had occafion for their own advantage. And 
whereas the ancient Romans never pardoned any Runaways, they now 
gave them rewards; for the Pleas were equally ſpecious, each party deem- 
Ing the other Enemy tothe State, the Leaders themſelves making the ſame 
pretence, and all ſaying they had no other end than the ſervice of their 
Country. Thus the Soldiers were his, gave moſt , as well as whole Armies 
and many illuſtrious perſons, thought they did not deſerve the name af Run- 
aways, which things cauſed often hitting of ſides ; for on what ever par- 
ty they ranged themſelves, they ſtill ſerved their Country : wherefore the 
Generals that. were ſenſible of this, were fain to wink at many things, and 
confided not ſo much in the fidelty of their Soldiers, or the authority of 
the Laws, as in the power of their Largeſles, ſo ordinary were tumults 
and mutinies now in Armies. 


Mean while Rome was diſtreſſed for want of Proviſions ; for Pompey hin- 
dred the bringing any by Sea, and in /ta/y they had almoſt given over Hul- 
bandry, becauſe of the continual Wars, and that little Corn there was the 
Armies conſumed. There were likewife committed in the Cities many 
Robberies and Violences by night, after which no inqueſt was made, be- 
cauſe they layd all upon the Soldiers ; wherefore the People {Hut up their 
Shops, and drove away the Magiftrates, as ſtanding no more in need of 
Officers or Artificers in a miſerable City, where all things were expoſed to 
Robbery and Plunder : Zxcias a Lover of the publick wellfare, and Enemy 
to the power of the Triumvirate, which ſeemed to laft beyond the time 
preſcribed by its eſtabliſhment, had often ſharp words with Cfar ; and 
when the old Proprietors of Lands came to complain to the Magittrates of 
the oppreſſion of the Soldiery, he alone would hear their complaints, and 
promiſe them his protection, and they on the other ſide engagedthem- 
{elves toſcrve him in what ever he would employ them. This gave occa- 
ſlionto Zzthony's Soldiers, and toCeſar himiclf, to reproach him that he bu- 
lied himſelf againſt his Brother, and to give advice to Faulvis to have a care 
of kindling an unſcaſonable War, Notwithſtanding which —_ = 
liciouſly 
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liciouſly cunning; having buzzed in her ears, that as long as /ta/y was in 
peace her Husband would ſtay wich Cleopatra, bur if once there were War 
would preſently come away, ſhe ſuffered her {elf to be perſiwaded, and 
out of her womanly paſſion- obliged Zxcins to ſeek ſome occaſion of a 
Rupture. To which eftett Ce/ar being gone to ſettle the reſt of the Colo- 
nies, ſhe ſentalong Hnthony's Children together with Zxcius, that it might 
not be thought he alone had the authority. And he happening to com- 
mand ſome part of his Cavalry to march ſpeedily to the Sea Coaſt of the 
Brutians, leſt Pompey ſhould plunder them, Zncius either tearing or dif- 
ſembling that he was afraid theſe Horſe were drawn off againſt him and his 
Nephews, fled forthwith to Anthony's Colonies, deſiring of them Guards 
for his ſecurity, accuſing Ceſar of infidelity towards their General : Ceſar 
on the contrary ſent to tell them that there was no ſhadow of change in the 
Friendſhip betwixt them and Azthony, but that Zxcins ſought a pretence to 
make them arm againſt each other, becauſe he was an Enemy to the Tri- 
umvirate in the maintenance of whoſe power the Soldiery were tobe con- 
cerned, if they would not be driven from their Colonies, and that for his 
Horſe they were ſtill in the Country of the Brutians executing his orders. 
The principal Officers of 4nt7ony's Army underſtanding well all theſe 
_ met together at 7heana with Ceſar, where a Treaty was made on 
theſe conditions : That the Triumvirs ſhould not diſturb the Conſuls in the 
Government of the Commoh-wealth ; that they ſhould give Lands only to 
thoſe had ſerved at Philipp; : that Ynthony's Forces in Ztaly ſhould as well as 
C2ſar's have a ſhare of the Proſcripts Money, and in the produce of the ſale 
lately- made of their Goods : that for the future no one {ſhould conſtrain 
them to ſerve out of /taly, except two Legions which Ce/ar might employ 
in the Expedition againſt Pompey : that thoſe Ceſar ſhould ſend to Spair 
might paſs the Apes without —_—_— eded by Aſinius Pollio, and that 
Z.acius fatished with theſe conditions ſhould diſmiſs his Guards, and follow 
the fun&Qtions of his authority with all ſecurity. Theſe Articles being a- 
greed upon by the Officers of 4zthoxy's Army, there were but two of them 
|__nnoks and Sa/vidienus paſſed the Alpes in ſpite of thole would have hin- 
dred him : infomuch that the performance of the reſt being delayed, Zu- 
cius retired to Preneſte, faying, that having no Guards, he was afraid of 
Ceſar, who was always accompanied with Soldiers, becauſe of his quality 
of Triumvir. £{via likewiſe fled for refuge to Zepidus, out of fear, as 
ſhe ſaid, for her Children, and ſhe had a better opinion of him than of Ce- 
far. However it were, both one and the other wrote to 4thopy, and ſome 
of their Friends who could .lay open all the Affair carried the Letters, of 
whichT could not find theCopies,though Ihave made a curious ſearch. Things 


Kanding in this poſture, the principal Officers of both Armies met together - 


to terminate the differences yet between their Generals by an equitable 
judgment, reſolved to force to a compliance thoſe that would not lubmit, 
and they invited Zacius his Friends to joyn with them ; upon their refuſal, 
Ceſar to render them odious, began to vent his complaints in all places as 
well to the Officers of the Armies, as the principal Citizens, which occa- 
fioned a great many perſons to go from the City to Zucivs, to befeech him 
to have compaſſion of Zaly, almoſt ruined by Civil Wars, and to make 
choice of ſome, who, with them, or with the Officers might endeavour an 
accommodation. LZucins had both a reſpe& for them and the matter 
whereof they ſpoke. But Marius anſwered fiercely , that whilſt - 
thoxy amuſed himſelf to raiſe Money among Strangers , Cz/ar. b 

his cringing and flexibility ſecured to —_ | —_, the Militia, and : ! 
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the ſtrong places of /taly. That to this purpoſe, to the damage of 4ntho: 
xy, to whom Gay! appertained, he hail enfranchiſed it, and that in- 
ſtead of eighteen Cities deſigned to reward the Veterans, he had granted 
them almoſt all Zaly, and that whereas Lands were due only to twenty 
eight Legions that had ſerved, he had given to four and thirty ; that he 
had taken Money out of the Temples, which had neyer before been done 
whatever Famine were in the City, and that on pretence of a War againſt 
Pompey, but indeed to gain himlelf Soldiers to employ againſt Anthony : 
beſides he had appraiſed the Proſcripts Goods at ſuch low rates, . that it was 
rather. giving than ſelling them : wherefore if he really deſired peace, he 
ought firſt to give an account of what he had done, and donothing for the 
future but what ſhould be reſolved upon common deliberation. Thus Ma- 
ris by this arrogant anſwer would have had Czſar no .more to have the ar- 
bitrement of any _— that the agreement made between him and 4#- 
thony (by which each had an abſolute power in things whereof he took 
charge, and what one did the other was to approve ) ſhould be utterly 
void. Wherefore Ceſar ſeeing they were abſolutely determined for War, 
began to prepare likewiſe. T'wo Legions that were in the City of Ancona 
having advice hereof, they having formerly belonged to C2/ar, and ſince 
to Anthony, andhaving ſtill reſpeCt for both, ſent Deputies to Rome toen- 
treatthem to conſent to an Accommodation : whereupon Ceſar anſwering 
that he had nodeſign againſt Anthony, but that Z#cinus would make War 
upon him, the Deputies and Officers of Anthony's Forces joyned together, 
deputed ſome to Zacins, to perſwade him to admit of a determination of 
the Differences between Celis and him , by the way of Juſtice, letting 
him know, that if he would not ſubmit, they would take the matter into 
their own hands. After having obtained of Zxcius what they deſired, the 
City of Gahes was made choice of for the meeting, being the half way be- 
twixt Rome and Preneſte, where Benches were ſet up for the Judges, and 
two Tribunals, from whence to plead Cauſes: Ceſar who came firſt had 
ſent ſome Horſe on the way which Zxci#s was to come, to diſcover if there 
were no Ambuſh ; theſe met with ſome of 4thony's Horke which Zacius 
had hkewiſe ſent to {cout before, and ſlew ſome of them : Zucins retreat- 
cd thereupon for fear ( ashe faid ) of Ambuſhes, and never afterwards 
notwithſtanding all the prayers of thoxy's Officers, and all their aſſu- 
Tancesto be his ſafe conduQ, would return, ſothat thoſe wholaboured for 
Peace, not{ucceeding, it came toan open War, and they began already to 
tear one another in pieces/by bloody Declarations. Zxc:ns's Forces were 
compoſed of four Legions he-had raiſed when he entred into the Conſulate, 
beſides the eleven Legions of Anthony's commanded by Calenus, and all 
thoſe were in Ztaly : and Czſar had four Legions at Capua and his Pretorian 
Cohorts with ſix Legions Salvidienus brought him from Spain, For Mo- 
ney, thony's Provinces where there was no War, furniſhed Zacins ; 
and Cz/ar drew from all his except Sardinia, at preſent engaged in War, 
andborrowed from all the Temples with promile to pay the intereſt, till he 
_ reſtored it tothe Temple of tie Capitol in Rome, at Amtium, at Zavinta, 
* Of Aryct- at the * Foreſt, and at 73bvr, in all which Temples there are to this day 
a, where was ſtore of conſecrated Treafire. 
the Nymph | 
——_ Nor were all things quiet out of 7-«ly, for Pompey's Force and hooutati- 
VIE. on was much increaſed by the Procripts, the old Inhabitants of the Cou® 
nies, and.even by this breach with Zxcins ; for all thoſe whoeither feared 
their own ſafety, or were deſpoiled of their goods, or had any diſlike "= 
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the preſent fate of Afﬀairs, flocked in to him ; beſides a great number of 
Youth, who ſought their Fortune by War, and thought it indifferent to en- 
gage under one or another General, ſince they were all Romans came in 
to him, as judging his cauſe the more juſt : Beſides he was grownrich with 
Prizes taken at Sea, and had ſtore of Shipping with all things neceſſary ; 
Marcus likewiſe had brought him two Legions with fourſcore Ships, and 
there was coming to him another Army from Cephal/onis, which makes 
fome think that it he had now invaded /taly, he might eaſily have become 
Mafter of it, opprefled, as it was, with Famine, and rent mn pieces with 
Inteſtine Diviſions : but Pompey by an inexculable imprudence choſe rather 
todefend himſelf, than aſſail others, which proved in the end his own loſs: 
As for what happened in Africa, Sextus, Lieutenant to Anthony, accord- 
ing to Zxci#s Command, had delivered up his Army to Fagio, Ceſar's 
Lieutenant, afterwards having received Ordersagain to withdraw it ; up- 
on #azio's refuſal to return it, he declared War againſt him, and havin 
raiſed conſiderable Forces of disbanded Soldiers and Africans , with fach 
affiſtance as he had from the Kings of that Country, goes to charge the 
Enemy, cuts in pieces the two Wings of his Army , and 'makes himſelf 
Maſter of his Camp ; ſo that Fagio deſpairing, 2nd thinking he was be- 
trayed, flew himſelf. Thus Sextus repoſſelled himſelf of both the Pro- 
vinces of rica, and Bocchs, King of the Moors, by Z«cias perſwaſion 
went to make War againſt Carinas, who commanded in Spa#z for Ceſar. 
On the other ſide eMnobarbus, with ſeventy Ships, two Legions, a great 
number of Archers and Slingers, ſome lightarmed Infantry, and Gladia- 
tors, cruiſing on the Jonian Sea, waſted all thoſe Coaſts that acknow- 
ledged the Triumvirate ; and coming nigh to Brunduſinnr, took part of Ce- 
ſar's Galley's, burnt others, and having forced the Inhabitants to ſhut 
themſelves up within their Wall, ſpoiled their Country. Ceſar ſent thi- 
ther one Legion, and commanded Salvidienus to haſten out of Spaix, 
whilſt both perſons laboured to raiſe men in 7aty, where there happened 
ſome fights, ſome skirmiſhes, and many ſurpriſes. "The people had a 
fargreater inclination for Z«ci«s's, then for the adverſe party, becauſe the 
made War againſt the new Colonies, and not' only the Cities , whoſe 
Lands they had divided to the Soldiers, declared for him ;' but likewiſe all 
Ttaly, who feared thie like oppreiſion; ſo thoſe that Ceſar had ſent to bor- 
row the conſecrated Mony, being driven out of the Cities, and ſome of 
them ſlain, the Inhabitants became Maſters of their Walls, and declared 
for Zacius. But if theſe took his part, the new Poſſefſors of Lands ſided 
with Ceſar, as if both one and the other had ay regarded "their proper 
intereſts. Afairs ſtanding thus, Ceſar aſſembled in the Palace the Se- 
nate and Roman Knights, and thus fpoke to thera. 


The Oration of Ceſar. 


that contempt will increaſe upon this my conventing you ; but 1 am yet aſ- 
d I have a ſtrong and powerful Army , as well that which Lucius wroxgs 
by detaining from them their due rewards, as the other which fights under my 
Command ; nor is there any thing wauting to me, but good will , fbr 7 cannot 
eafily reſolve on a Civil Har, unleſs conſtrained , or deſire to engage thoſe Ci- 


Hizens; 


Know 7 am contemn'd by Lucius party, as weak and infirm ; ard 7 know 
ure 
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rizens, remaining to deſtroy each other , but eſpecially, 7 delioht not in a IV ax 
like this, whith 1s not to be in Thrace or ay Jo in the very heart 0 
Italy , «nd which muſt occaſion infinite miſeries , though no max were to be 
ſlain, wherefore T have hitherto temporized; and do now proteſt, that I neithey 
complain of Anthony, nor have given him canſe to complain of me : *Tis 
your intereſt , and you ought to let Lucius and his C wa as know they are 
in the wrong, and let me intreat you to reconcile us together. If they will not 
believe you, but continue obſtinate, they ſhall ſoon find my delay was an effect 
of my prudence, and not of my fear, and you may bear witneſs for me to An- 
thony, that 7 am forced to what 7 do, by the inſolence of Lucius. 


Czſar having ſaid theſe words , they ſent forthwith to Zacius to Pre- 
eſte, who made them no anſwer, but that blows hadalready been ftruck 
on both ſides, and that Czſar deceived them, having already ſent a Legi- 
on to Brunduſium , to hinder Anthony's landing, beſides 4Zanins ſhowed 
them a Letter from thorny, whether true or forged is uncertain, coms 
manding them to defend his Authority by Arms, whereupon the Depu- 
ties of the Senate demanding, if any had invaded fnthory's ; for if fo they 
would make them do reaſon by ways of Juſtice. A/anins thereupon pros 
poſed meny other things, {o they went away without doing any thing ; 
yet they went.not together to return Ceſar any anſwer of their Legation, 
whether they -had given him an account of it privately, or that they were 
aſhamed, or tor ſome other reaſon. 


- Thus War being declared, Czſar took the Field, leaving Zepidus with 
two Legions for. guard of the City, at which time many perſons of qua- 
lity declared their diſlike of the Triumvirs , by going over to Zac:us. 
Now what paſſed moſt conſiderable in this War was thus : Two of Z- 
cius his Legions quartered at Mba mutined, and having turned away their 
Officers, were upon the very point of revolting , when both Zxcius and 
Ceſar were upon their way thither 3 Zxcius got there firſt, and by the 
force of Money and Promiſes, kept them in their Duty. After which, as 
Firmins brought him another Army, Ceſar fell upon his Rear-guard, and 
forced Firmius to an Eminence; from whence eſcaping the next night 
into a City of his faQtion, called Sertia ; Ceſar would not purſue him, tor 
fear of an Ambuſh, but on the*morrow beſieged the place and the Army. 
On the other ſide Zucins having a delign upon Rome, ſent before three 
Regiments, who with wondertul diligence entred the City privately by 
night, himſelf followed with the flower of his Horſe and the Gladiators , 
and was received by NVoxins, who having that day the guard of the Gate, 
with all his Soldiers ſubmitted to him, and Zepidus went out to meet with 
Ceſar ; Zucinsthus entred the City, aſſembled the people, and told them 
that Z:thony and Zepidus ſhould in few days give an account of the vio- 
lences committed in their Magiſtracy , and that Anthony was diſpoſed to 
quit that unlawful power, to accept of the Conſulate, that is to ſay, a 
Dignity eſtabliſhed by their Anceſtors, inſtead of a tyrannical Domunion, 
Theſe words were received with the univerſal joy of the people , who 
already imagining the Triumvirate aboliſhed , made acclamations to Z- 
cixs, giving him the Title of Emperour. Soon after heleft the City to 
march againſt Ceſar, paſſing by his Brother's Colonies, where he raiſed a- 
nother Body of an Army, and fortified all the Cities he found affeQtionate 


to his Party: but Barbarius Queſtor to Anthony being returned —_ ſorns 
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difference he had with his General, told all Men, that he was mightily ir- 
cenſed againſt thoſe made War upon Czſar, to the ruine of their common 
power, which made many that dilcovered not Barbarius's deceit, deſert Zu- 
cius, and joyn with Ceſar. Zacius then marched to meet with Salvidienus; 
who was coming with an Army of Gauls to Ceſar, followed in the rearby 
Alinins and Yentidius, two of Anthony's Lieutenants ; fo thathe could not 
well paſs farther, when 4rippa, one of Ceſar's beſt Friends, fearing leſt 
Satvidienus ſhould be incloſed, went and ſeiſed upon * Z»ſubria ; trom 
whence Zucius drew great Succors, thinking thereby to oblige Zucias to 
turn his Arms upon him, and quit his deſign upon Sa/vidieans, who would 
not fail to follow him in the rear, nor was he deceived in his imaginatian : 
Zacins therefore fruſtrated in his hopes, would willingly have joyned with 


* Dutchy if 


Aſinius and Ventiains, but Aarippa and Salvidienus lying on each fide him, + 


ſorely annoyed him, and had given good order for guarding the Straits ; 
when he ſaw himſelf engaged in this manner, not daring to venture a Bat- 
tel, he retired nighto Per»g/aa ſtrong City, where he encamped, ſtaying 
for Yentidius. Aerippa, Salvidienus and Ceſar himſelf coming in at the ſame 
time, with the three Armies there beſieged him, Cz/ar having ſpeedily 
* drawn together all his Forces, that Zucius who was the Head of the War 
might noteſcape him. He ſent likewiſe ſome Forces towards Ainins and 
Yentidius to retard their march, though they made no great haſte, for they 
approved not of this War, and did not well know Azthony's mind ; beſides 
there was jealouſie between them, and being of equal Dignity each was 
ambitious of the ſole Command of the Army. Mean while, Zxcizvs thus 
beſieged durſt not hazard a Battel, being the weaker both in number and 
quality of Soldiers, his Army conſiſting for the moſt part of new raiſed 
Forces, nor durſt he take the Field, or adventure a Retreat, being on all 
ſides {0 belayd; wherefore he ſent Manins to YVertidins and Afinins to 
haſten them to come to his relief, and gave order to 7:tinnius to go with 
four thouſand Horſe to waſte the Country under Cz/ar's proteCtion, that he 
might oblige him to raiſe his Siege, whillt he ſhut himſelf up in Perugia, 
reſolved it he were forced to it to ſpend the Winter there, or at leaſt ſo 
much time till Yextidius came up to him with the other Army, but Ceſar 
preſently ſet his Men to work on the Circumvallation, which he was forced 
to make ſix and fifty Furlongs in circuit, becauſe of the Hills, among which 
the City is ſeated, from whence he drew two Lines down to the 7zb:r to 
hinder any thing from being brought to the City. Zxcius on his part cau- 
{ed the foot of the Hills to be fortified with Trench and Palifado like to the 
Circumvallation, whilſt Fautv4ia ſent freſh diſpatches to YVentidius, Aſinins, 
Ateins and Calenns to haſten them with all ſpeed to his relief, and withal 
raiſed a new Army, which ſhe ſent to him under the Command of Plaz- 
cus, who meeting with one of Cefar's Legions on their March to the City, 
cut them in pieces. As for Yentidius and Aſnins doubtful of Anthony's 
mind they temporized,and yet preſſed to it by Fu/via,they began to march 
on and to come to diſengage Zucins,Ceſar together with erippa preſently let 
forward to me@ them, atter having placed a very good Guard before Pe- 
rugia, but they not being able tojoyn Plancus, or put themſelves into a con- 
dition to fight, retired one to Ravenna, the other to Rimini, and Planciss to 


Spoleto; and Ceſar having left a part of his Forces to hinder their con- 
junCtion, returned to the Siegeat Perugia. There he with all poſſible dilt- 


ence cauſed to be made a double Ditch of thirty Foot wide, andas many. 
p, on which he raiſed a Rampire, with fifteen hundred Towers of 


Wood, ſixty Feet diftant one from the other, with ſtore of Redoubts, _ 
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all things neceſſary for defence as well againſt the Beſieged, as thoſe thar 
would torce his Lines; this was not done without frequent Sallies, and ma- 
ny Engagements, wherein Ceſar's Light-armed Foot did wonders in lanci 

their Javelings ; but when Zxcius's Gladiators could come toa cloſe Fight 
with them, they made a great {laughter. The work being brought to per- 
{eCtion, the Belieged began to be afflicted with Famine, which augment- 
ed from day to day, for neither Zuc:us nor the Inhabitants had made any 
Proviſion of Victuals, which coming to Ceſar's knowledge, he cauſed the 
Lines to be. guarded with double care and diligence. Now on the Eve of 
New-years-day, being a lolemn Feſtival, Zucins, uniagining they would not 
have ſo much care of the Watch as ordinarily, went agd ſtormed the Gate 
of their Trenches, believing, that by opening this paſſage, he might gain 


- anentrance into the City for thoſe other Forces he had in divers Quarters. 


But the Legion then upon the Guard preſcntly running in, and Ceſar him- 
{elf with the Pretorian Cohorts, Zxcius after a long Fight refolutely main- 
tained, was forced to a Retreat: andthis happened at the ſame rime that at 
Rome, where they had layed in ſtores of Corn for Proviſion for the Sol- 
diers, the People deteſting both the Wars and the Vittories, ran to all the 
Magazines, and pillaged therh of all the Corn. After this Yextidius and 
thoſe with him judging it ſhameful for them not to relieve Zucius, periſh- 
ing with Famine, ſet torward totheir aſſiſtance, and at firſt over-run thoſe 
Forces which Car had left to oppole their Deſigns, but 42rippa and Salvi- 
dienus coming in with a greater power, they were fearful of being ſur- 
rounded, and {oturned off to Fu/cinia, a little City about one hundred ind 
ſixty Furlongs from Perugia, where Azrippa having beſieged them, they 

ave Zacius notice of there being there, by great Fires which they kindled 
in the Night time, Yertidius and Aſinins were of the mind to ſally out and 
fight : Plaxcus on the contrary ſaid they had better ſtay a while, tor fear of 
engaging themſelves between 4zrippa and Ceſar ;, fo the Beſfieged in Prru- 
gia, who had rejoyced at the firſt ſight of the Fires, ſeeing their Compani- 
ons came not, imagined they. had met with ſome obſtacle, but when the 
Fires were quite extin&t, then they believed them abſolutely defeated; 
whereupon Zxcius oppreiſed with Famine, would once more attempt an 
Afaulrt by night, and from the firſt Watch till 1 was light did all he could 
to force the Lines, but being every where repulſed, he retrcated into Peru- 
gia, whers having taken an exact account of the Proviſion remaining, he 
torbade giving any to the Slaves, whom yet he ſet Guards over, leſtfly- 
mg to the Enemy they ſhould betray the extremities of the Garriſon ; fo 
that whole Troops of thoſe- poor wretches might be ſeen walk ſtaggering 
through the City, and asfar asthe Rampire, eating Grals, or green Leaves, 
or whatſoever they could find ; and when they were dead, /.ncius cauſed 
them to be interred very deep, leſt if he ſhould have burnt them, the Ene- 
my ſhould have knowledge of it, or letting them lie, they ſhould putrcfie, 
and by their corrupt ſtench engender the Plague. But when there appear- 
ednoend either of Famine or Funerals, the Soldiers quite wearied out, de- 
fired Zacius they might once more attempt the Enemies Tuenches, promi- 
ſing themſelves this time to carry them, he approved their reſolution, and 
told them : 7» our laſt Aſſault we fought not ſo ſtourty as the preſent occaſion 
and our nec(ſſity did require: now we have no other way but either to yield, or 
if that ſeem worſe than dyinz, to fer it out to the death. All of them cau; 
rageoully accepting of theſe conditions, they belought him to lead them on 
in open day, that if there were any Cowards among them the night might 


not keep them from being known. L«cins made his Sally abour boons of 
ay 
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day with a great quantity of Tron Inſtruments, many kind of Ladders; 
Tools of all forts to fill up the Trenches, with portable Towers to lay 
Bridgesover to the Walls, all kind of miſfile Arms, with Stones and Bun- 
dles of Oficrs 6r Wattles to throw upon the Stakes. They then began the 
Aſault with ſuch fury, that they preſently filled up the Ditch, paſſed the 
Paliſade, and gained the Foot of the Wall, which ſome laboured to under- 
mine, and others brought Ladders to ſcale, others drew cloſe up their Tow- 
ers with a wonderful contempt of their lives, though there fell upon them 
Showers of Stones, of Darts, andof Leaden Bullets. They aſſaulted the 
Lines in ſeveral places at once, fo that the _ diſtrated, could not {6 
vigorouſly apply themſelves to the defence of all : whereby it hap- 
pened inone place Zucius's Men having brought up a Tower, had caſt their 
Planks upon the Wall, where, though fighting in extreme danger, as be- 
ing galled both in Front and Flank by the Enemies miſſile Arms, they at 
length forced their way, and ſome of them gained the Wall, followed pell 
mell by others; -and poſſibly their deſpair had met with a happy ſucceſs, if 
the Enemy, knowing there were not many of theſe Machines, had not op- 
ſed the molt valiant of Ceſar's Soldiers, to theſe weak and tired Men, 
who ſoon tumbled them down the Walls, and having broken in pieces their 
Machine with contempt, wounded them from above: yet with broken 
Arms and wounded Bodies, their very voices almoſt failing them, they 
ſtill reſolutely ſtood to it ; but when the ſaw the Bodies of thoſe who had 
been lain upon the Wall ſtrippedand thrown after them, the contumel 
ſeemed unſufferable, and they ſtood like Men ſtruck dumb, or like Wreſt- 
lersat the Gymnick Games that would breath themſelves a while : fo that 
Lucius ſeeing them in this condition, took compaſſhon on them, and ſound- 
ed a Retreat. However, when Ce/ar's Soldiers, joyful for their ſucceſs, 
made a great noiſe with their Arms as a mark of Victory, they reentred 
with fury, and bringing out Ladders ( for they had no more Towers) in 
a deſperate mood attempted to ſcale the Wall, but all in vain, and indeed 
it was impoſſible ; wherefore Zucius running about to all places, beſought 
them not to caſt themſelves away, and brought them off weeping, and 
much againſt their wills. After this fierce Aſſault, Ceſar, to prevent the 
Enemies from making the like upon his Trenches, lined his Walls with 
Courts of Guard, giving order that atthe firſt ſignal they ſhould mount the 
Rampire, ſome in one place, and ſome in others: and this they did conti- 
nually, though none aſſailed them, with deſign to exerciſe the Soldiers, 


and ſtrike terrour into the Enemy. 


Mean while Zxcius's Soldiers began to bequite out of heart, and to neg- 
le& their Guards, as it often happens after ſuch unfortunate repulſes; and 
many, not only of the Soldiers, but Officers went and ſubmitted themſelyes 
to Ceſar. Lucius himſelf, touched with pity to ſee ſo many Men fo miſer- 
ably ending their lives, would willingly have conſented to an Accommoda- 
tion, if he had not had with him ſome particular Enemies of Czſar's, who 
were fearful to fall into his hands; but when it was known that he kindly re- 
ceived the very Runaways,all Mens minds grew more inclinable to peace;ſo 


that Zucins —_— left if he alone Tefiſted, they would deliver him to }. 


Ceſar, whereiore ſeeing ſome appearance of hopes, he thus ſpoke to his 
Army : 


The 


- 
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The Oration of Lucius to his 
Army. 


Had adeſizn, Fellow Soldiers, to reſtore my Country to liberty, ſeeing the 
Triumvirate changed into a Tyranny, and that this Authority thought to 
be only eſtabliſhed againſt Brutus and Caſſius, continued yet after their deaths - 
for Lepidus being deprived of his part of the Empire, whilſt Anthony #s g4- 
thering up Money in the remote Provinces, this Man who beſieges us puſes all 
things at pleaſure, and the Roman Laws, which he makes a mock of, ſerve hin 
but for a pretence 1 but when to remedy this diſorder, and redeem the Common- 
wealth from Slavery, 1 requeſted that after having guen the promiſed Recom- 
penſes to the Soldiery he ſhould lay down the Sovereign Authority, not obtainin 
it by requeſt, I ſought to conſtrain it according to the power inveſted in me by 
the quality of Grad, but he raiſed a report among the Soldiers that I oppoſed 
the Colonies in favour of the ancient po eſſors : it was 4 long time ere I knew he 
flandered me in this manner ; and when it was to!d me, 1 could not believe jt; 
ſince Thad my ſelf appointed Commiſſioners to divide the Lands among you : we- 
wverthelefithe greater por gtving ear to this Calummy, joyned themſelves with 
Cxſar's Fation to make Har upon us;but have made War againſt themſetves,as 
time will make it appear. For your part 1 am your witneſs, that having adhered to 
the juſter cauſe you have ſuffered infinitely, and at laſt we are not overcome by 
our Enemies, but by Famine, which has forced our Officers to deſert us. True 
it is, 1t would be much for wy Glory to fight for my Country, even to the laſt 
extremities, and my good will would be recompenſed with immortal praiſes, but 
I cannot reſolve it, out of my affettion to you whoſe ſafety T prefer before my 
own Glory. I will therefore ſend Deputies to the Conquerour to deſire him 
to deal as he pleaſe with me , fo he will but pardon you who are his Fellow 
Citizens, and have been his Soldiers, who have committed no fault in flebtin 
for a cauſe ſo apparently juſt, and who have not been overcome by Arms, tub 
want of Proviſions, ' 


4 


After theſe words, he choſe three out of the principal Men of his Army, 
and ſent them to Ceſar, which drew tears trom the eyes of all the reft, de- 
ploring cither their own, ortheir Generals condition, who having ſuch noble 
and generous thoughts for his Country was yet reduced to that ſhameful 
aocis; The three Deputies repreſented to Cz/ar, that they were all of the 
{ame Country, had formerly fought under the ſame Colours, that the Chief 
of both Parties had been good Friends, and that he ought to imitate the Ge- 
neroſity of the Ancients, who were haters of deadly diſſentions, with 
many other things tending to the ſame purpoſe. Ceſ:r who well knew the 
Army was compoſed of Veterans and new raifed Soldiers, cunningly an- 
{wered, that he would pardon 4»thony's Men for their General's fake, but 
for the reſt they ſhould yield upon diſcretion. This he ſpoke publickly, 
butdrawing apart F#rius one of the three Deputies,he gave him hopes of 
a general pardon, excepting only his particular Enemies, but thoſe who 
thought themſelves of that number, ſuſpeCting this private conference be- 
rween Furnins and Ceſar was to their prejudice, reviled him at his return, 


and belought Zacins either to obtain a general Peace, or to continue the 
War 
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War without Quarter, ſince it had not been undertaken. for any particular 
animoſities, but for the Common-wealth. Zxcizs moved to compaſſon'for 
perſons of equal quality with himſelf, praiſed their reſolution, and promi- 
ted to ſend other Deputies; but after ſaying he could find no Man fitter 
for that Negotiation than himſelf, he went without a Herauld, only ſome 
running before to give Ceſar notice Zucins was coming. Ceſar preſently 
came Brth to meet him, and when they were in ſight of each other, at- 
tended by their Friends, and in the habit of Generals: Zc:us ſtopped his 
Train, - and taking with him- only two Liftors came forward, thereby.ma- 
king known his intention : Ceſar having obſerved it, imitated his Modeſty, 
the better to give tim aſſurance of his tuture good will ; and when he ſaw 
Zacins advanced to the Trenches in token he yielded to diſcretion, he came 
out himſelf, that Zxcius might ſtill be at freedom to diſpoſe of his Afﬀairs : 
theſe ſigns of their good inclinations they by.turns; gave each other at. their 
approach : but when they were met neat the Trench, after mutual ſaluta- 


tions, Zucivs thus began : 


The Speechof Luciks to Ceſar. 


Afar, had I made this TVar with Strangers, .T ſhould have thought it 

baſe to have been overcome, but much baſer to have thus yielded my ſelf, 

and ſhould ſoon have found a way to have freed me from that infamy:, but ha- 
ving to deal with a F wi yg 4 my own quality, and for my Country, I think it no 
ſhame to be vanquiſhed in ſuch a caaſe, and by ſuch a Man : Tay not this that 
T would refuſe to ſuffer what ever you pleaſe ( for I come to you without a He- 
rauld ) but toobtain pardon for others, which as it is juſt, will be no leſs pro- 
fitable to your Afﬀairs, which to make you the more. a underſtand, T will 
ſeparate my intereſt from theirs, that being fully perſwaded 7 alone am the cauſe 
what has paſſed, you may diſcharge all your anger upon me ; yet think not 
mhatever 1 ſay Twould have offended you ( that would have been unſeaſonable ) 
only let me ſpeak, truths cannot be diſſembled, T undertook this Har againſt 
you, not to i e the Sovereign Power after your defeat, but to reſtore to the Se- 
nate the Government of the Common-wealth, of which the Triumvirate de- 
prived them, ſince when you eſtabliſhed it, you confeſſed your Government not 
lawfal, but neceſſary for a time, ſo long as Brutus ana Caſſius, with whom yos 
could make no peace, ſubſifted. After the Heads of that Diffention were dead, 
the Remains of their Party ( if yet there be any Remains ) being ftill in Arms, 
Bot avainſt the Common-wealth, but becauſe they feared you, and the five years 
of the Triumvirate being expired, { demanded the reſtoration of the Magi- 
ſtrates power, according to the ancient order, preferring the good of my Country 
before mine own Brother / becauſe 7 hoped for his conſent at his return, and in 
the mean time to finiſh the work whilſt Twas in authority ;, which had it proteed- 
ed from you, you alone had had the Glory of it ; but -not being able to perſwade 
you, Iwent to the City where 7 thought 1 might by force effett it, being a Citi- 
zen of conſidetable Birth, and withal Conſul: This is the ſole cauſe. of this 
War, which onoht neither to be attributed to my Brother, nor to Manius, nor 
fo Fulvia, nor to the diſtribution made of Lands to thoſe Soldiers had ſerved at 
Philippi, zor to the compaſſion / might have conceived for thoſe turned out of 
their Beings, ſince 1 my ſelf ſent Commiſſioners on the places to, ſettle my Bro- 
ther's Legions in their Colonies, and to drive out the old Proprietors : but is 
GEgeeg 2 was 
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was your invention to throw upon me and the Colonies the ranſe of the Ho; 
and = artifice by which gaining the hearts of the Veterans pu e EW 
HFittory ; for being perſuaded Twas their Enemy, they have done all they could a+ 
gainſt me, and you had reaſow to make uſe of this policy, being in open HW ar 
with me, Now you have got the Yittory, tf you are an £nemy to your Coun- 
try Freat me likewiſe as an Enemy ; for 7 had a deſign to ſerve it, if I had wot 
been hinted by mant of Provifion. Theſe things 1 ſpeak yielding my ſelf { as 
I have ſaid ) freely up, tonſe at your diſcretion, and coming alone to you, thay 
you may perceive what thoughts 7 have heretofore had of you, and no 1 fill 
preſerve. Thus far touching my ſelf : for what concerns my Friends, and all 
the reſt of the Army ( if my advice may not be ſuſpetted by you ) 7 will give 
yos what ſhall be for your —— ; penis a; 7 y0u 0t Fo uſe them hard- 
ly for any difference between ms, teſt, _ ftill a Man expoſed to the reach of 
Fortune, you make thoſe ferve under you backward in hazarding themſelves to 
danger, when by your example they ſhall have learn there is no hopes of ſafesy 
but in Vittory. But if the counſels of an Enemy are not to be liſtened to, [ be- 
ſeech you not to puniſh my Friends for my fault, or misfortune ; but rather lay 
all = Load = __ am the only cauſe o - _ has happened. TI have on 
urpoſe left them behind me, for fear leſt if Thad ſpoke in there preſence it mioht 
1 le like an Artifice f fx for ir pref , 


Towhich Cz/ar anſwered: 


The Anſwer of Ceſar to Lucius. 


Hen I ſaw you, Lucius, coming to me without a Herald, 1 preſently 
came out of my Trenches to meet you; that you being ſti Maſter 
of your ſelf might ſtill be at liberty to reſolve, ſay and do what you judged moſt 
advantageous for you; but ſince acknowledging your fault you yield to diſcre- 
tion, there is no need of 4 reply to what you impute to me with a great deal-of 
cunning, and little truth. From the beginning you have had 4 thee fo van- 
quiſh me, and you now have done it : for had youdeſired to capitulate, you had 
deſervedly met with & ſevere —_ but now without any conditions you 
come to yield ap your ſelf, your Friends and Army, you have taken away all an- 
ger, ado away all advantage 7 had over you ; for 1 am nowto conſider not ſo 
wuch what you deſerve as what becomes me,which 7 amglad to have the opportunity 
of doing, out of reſpet# to the Gods, for my own intereſt, and for your ſake, Lu- 
cius, who ſhall not be deceived in that opinion of me which brought you hither. 


Theſe are near upon the very ſame words as I found them in the Com- 
mentaries of thoſe times. 


In theſe _ es Ceſar admired the generous and unſhaken mind of Z«- 
tins ſowell biaſſed with prudence ; and Z»cins the great clemency and ex- 
peditious brevity of Ceſer, and others read in both their Faces the tenure 
of what they had ſpoke: Zuciws preſently ſent his Tribunes to receive or- 
ders from Ceſar, whobrought him the Muſter-Rolls of the whole Army, 


according to the cuſtom to this day when a Tribuae comes for Orders, he 
preſents 
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preſents the General with a Counter-roll of thoſe ſerve under hint. Afeer 
having received Orders,they fet the Watch as betore, it being Ceſar's plea- 
ſure that for that night each Army ſhould lodge in their own Camp : oft 
the morrow he offered Sacrifices, and Zacius ſent him all his Forces iri 
Arms, and ready to march upon ſervice. As ſoon as they came in fight of 
Ceſar ao bn him, calling him Emperour, and that done, drew up by 

ions the Veterans apart fromthe new raiſed Men in a place by him ap- 

ted. After having performed the Cerettionies of the Sacrifices, Ce- 
far ſeated himſelf upon a Tribunal with a Wreath of Laurel on his Head, 
which is the Badge of Victory, and commanded theni all tolay down their 
Arms, then he gave order for the Veterans to draw near, that he might 
terrifie them with reproaches of ingratitude ; but his mind being known, 
all Ceſar*s Soldiers, whether ſuborned, or moved with affeRion towards 
their Fellow Citizens in diſtreſs, ſtepped out of their Ranks, and advaricing 
towards Zacius's Men, who had formerly been their Comrades, began to 
embrace them, weeping and emploring Cz/ar for ther, continuing their 
cries and their embraces, till ſuch time as the new raiſed Meh being touch- 
ed with a like compaſſion, the whole place became the obje& of univerſal 
ſorrow ; wherefore Ceſar changing his deſign, having with much difficul- 
ty ſilenced their cries, thus ſpoke to his own Men : | 


The Oration of Ceſar. 


Ou have always, Fellow Soldiers, ſo behaved your ſelves to meghat you cafh 

ask nothing 7 can deny : 7 believe the new Soldiers may have been forced 

to ſerve Lucius ; but for thoſe there who have ſooften born Arms with you, and 

with whom you now petition me, 1 would fain ask them what injury 7 have done 

them, or whe they ever requeſted of me that { refuſed them, or what advantage 

they could hope from others might oblige them to take ud Arms ao dinſt me, 4- 

gainſt you, and Ee themſetves ; fo there is no labour to which 7 have not 

expoſed my ſelf for ſettling of the Colonies, in which they are to be ſhaters i but 

take it not amiſi if their inſoleticy make me be no further concerned for 
them, 


But they inſtantly ifitreatiog him not togive over his care of them, and 
renewing their intreaties for their pardon. 


I granit you, ſaid he, whatever you deſire, let thems be pardoned; provided 
for the future they be of one mind with you. 


Which after they had all promifed, they with acclamations gave thanks 
to Ceſar, who permitted fome of his to entertain the others as their Gueſts, 
and ordered the multitude to ehcamp apart in the ſame place where they 
had firſt drawn up, till ſuch time as he appointed Cities for their Winter 
Quarters, with Commiſſioners to conduQt them. After which, before he 
roſe from the Tribunal, he cauſed to come to him Zacins, and all the per- 
{ons of Quality with him, among whom there were many Senators and 
Roman Knights, all caſt down, and ſorrowful for this ſudden and extraor- 
dinary change, who were no ſooner come out of Perugia ; but a os 
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This concluſion had the Siege of Perugia, together with the War againſt 
Zucias, moſt certainly a very perillous one, and which in all likelyhood 
might a longtime have tormented /t«/y. For Aſinius, Plancus, Yentidins, 
Craſſus, Ateins, and others of this Party, who had in all conſiderable For- 
ces, amounting to thirteen Legions, and fix thouſand five hundred Horſe, 
reputing Lucius the Head of this War, retired every one a ſeveral way 
towards the Sea » part t0 Brunduſium » Part to Ravenna , "part to  'M 
rextum, ſome. of which went. to ſeek out Aurcus and eAfnobarbus, others 
Anthony, ſtill followed in the rere by Czſar's Men, who offered them peace, 
which they refuſing, were by them much infeſted in their March ; bur 
two of theſe Legions left by Plarcus at Cameria, Aprippa gained by fair pro« 
miſes. Fulvialikewtle with her Children fled to P#zzo/:, and from thence 
to Brundyſium, convoyed by three thouſand Horſe, ſent her by her Huſ- 
band's Licutenants. At Br»nduſiumſhe embarqued on five long Ships, ſent 
for out of Macedon, and departed with Plaxcns the future companion of her 
Voyage, who through cowardiſe deſerted the reſt of the Army, of 
which /extidins after took the ConduCt. —_ drew et nobarbus to An- 
thony's Party, which they both gave him aſſurance of by Letters, and be- 
cauſe he was tocome into Zaly, they ſecured convenient places for his land- 
ing, and laid in ſtores of Proviſion. On the other fide, Anthony having 
ſtill other Forces near the Apes commanded by Calerns, Ceſar deſigned to 
make bimſelf Maſter of them, out of a jealouſie he had of 4nthony, to 
keep them for him if he proved his Friend, or to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt 
him if itwere true that he was not ; but whilſt he was ſeeking a plauſible 
occaſion to doit, Calenus died ; fo that Ceſar laying hold of the opportuni- 
ty, goes with all celerity and ſeiſes upon the Army, and with it of Gat 
and Spaiz two of Anthony's Provinces, Fulvins Son to Calenus out of fear 
yielding up all without oppoſition. Thus Ce/ar being at one puſh ſtrength- 


enced with eleven Legions, and theſe great Provinces, after having - 
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moved the Commanders, and put his own Creatures in their places, re- 
turned to Rome. 


* But Anthony detained the Deputies of the Colonies ſent- to him, either 
becauſe of the Winter Seaſon. , or that they might not diſcover his 
Deſigns. At the beginning of Spring parting from Aexanaria he came 
to Zyre, from thence-paſſing to Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Province of Aſia, 
he heard of the ſucceſs of the Siege of Perngiz, for which he blamed his 
Brother, his Wife, but eſpecially AZanmins. At fthens he met with Ful- 
wia, flying from Briundyſinm, and ZFulia his Mother, whom Pompey { to 
whom ſhe was fled for refuge ) ſent upon long Ships, accompanied with 
the thief Men of Quality in his Party, Z. Zibo his Father-in-law, Saturninus 
and others, who beholding Azthony's Magnificence, would have perſwa- 
ded him to an alliance with Pompey againit Czfar : to which he anſwered o 
That indeed he was obliged to Pompey for ſending to him his Mother, which 
he wonld acknowledge in due ſeaſon ; and if he muſt make JVar with Czfar, 
would embrace his alliance; but if the friendſhip betwixt them ſtood firm, he 
would do his endeavours to reconcile Pompey. to Cxlar. Thus Anthony then 
anſwered : but when Cz/ar returned tothe City out of Gaul, underſtanding 
that ſome had ſailed from Pompey to Athens, but not hearing what anſwer 
they rough back, he began to make the old Soldiers and new Inhabi- 
tants of the Colonies jealous of Anthony, as if Pompey were ready by his 
allowance to come and drive them out, and place in their ancient poſleſſi- 
ons the old Proprietors, of whom many indeed had fled to him for refuge; 
which though eaſily. believed, yet could not the afteCtion of the Veterans to 
Anthony be lo eafily withdrawn, fo much credit had the Battel of Philippi 
rot him in the hearts of the Soldiers. Czar, though he thought that he 
ould be ſtronger than 4nthony, Pompey and eAZnobarbus all together in 
the number of Legions, for he had already above forty ; yet neither ha- 
ving Shipping nor time to build any, he was much afraid that if they with 
five hundred Sail ſhould comeand cruiſe about all the Coaſts of Ztaly, they 
would ina ſhort time ſtarve him ; wherefore though mariy Virgins were 
offered him in Marriage he wrote to Aeceras that he ſhould treat for him 
with S$r1bonia Siſter to Z.ibo Father-in-law of Pompey, that by this means if 
it were neceſſary he might make peace with Pompey : this was no ſooner 
known to 7.ibo, but by Letters he gave order that the Marriage ſhould 
forthwith be concluded. Henceforwards Ceſar when at any time he con- 
ceived a.jealouſic of any of Azthony's Friends or Forces under his Com- 
mand, he fent them to ſeveral places out of the way,. and Zepidus he di- 
{patched with ſix of Anthony's Legions he had in ſome ſuſpicion, into Africa 
the Province deſigned for him. He ſent likewiſe for Zxcivus, whom after 
he praiſed for his piety to his Brother, that what by his orders he had 
done, he would take the fault of upon himſelf ; he yet accuſed him of in- 
gratitude, that after ſo greet an obligation he would not confeſs to him 
whatevery one talked publickly ; that 22thoy had entred into League with 
Pompey againſt him. 
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The Speech of Ceſar to Lucius. 


Ertainly, ſaid he, truſting to your words, after Calenus's death 7 pre> 
C ſerved for Anthony by the means of my Friends thoſe Legions and 
Provinces that he might not be left without command ; but now perceiving his de- 
ſigns againſt me, 7 take them all as my own ; but you, if you pleaſe, may ſecure- 
ly go to your Brother. | 


Cz/ar ſpoke thus either to try Zxcius, or that what he ſaid might be told 
to Anthony: but Zxcivs anſwered him as he had done before. 


The Anſwer of Lucius to Ceſar 


Knew, ſaid he, 7 muſt confef, the mind of Fulvia aſpiring to Dominion, 

and I made ſe of my Brother"s Forces with hopes to ſuppreſs the power of 
youall; and if now my Brother comes to ſubvert Monarchy openly or privately, 
T will go to him, once more to make War for my Country againſt you, though 
fo higbly obliged to you ; but if he ſeeks Aſſociates to maintain his tyranny, 7 
will ſerve you againſt him ſo long as T ſhall believe you affelt not the Monarchy ; 
or I ſhall always prefer my affettion to my Country before either Friend or Re- 

ation, 


Cz/ar now again admiring Zxcius, told him, that whatever offers he 
made, he ſhould not accept of his ſervice againſt his Brother ; but that he 
thought ſuch a Man as he fit to be entruſted with the whole Provinceand 
Army of Spain, in which he ſhould have Peduceins and Zuceins for his Lieu- 
tenants. Thus he ſent Zxcius out of the way with Honour, having given 
private orders to his Lieutenants to watch him narrowly. 


Anthony having left Fulvia ſick at Sycione, et ſail from Corcyra to paſs the 
Tonian Sea with two hundred Ships he had built in 4a, wherein he had but 
very {lender Forces. Upon advice that eAfobarbus came to meet him with 
a great Fleet and a mighty Army, ſome were jealous that he would not 
prove faithful to the new made peace, becauſe he had been condemned as 
an Abettor of Czſar's death, and therefore _ in the number of the Pro- 
{cribed, and had taken part againſt Ceſar and Anthony in the Battel of Phi- 
lippi, But Anthony, that he might not ſeem to diſtruſt any thing, held on 
his courſe with five of his beſt Ships, commanding the reſt to llow at a 
diſtance ; when eAZnobarbas with all his Fleet and- Army. were come in 
ſight, Plancus, who was on board of Anthony, began to be afraid, and ad- 
viſed him to ſtop and ſend ſome before to make tryal of the Faith of this 
doubted Man. But Azthony made aniwer, 7hat he had rather periſh by the 
violation of, a peace, than ſave himſelf by betraying the leaſt fear. They 


were now come {o nigh, that they knew eaſily each other, and the Adm1- 
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ral's Ships ſtood Stem to Stem with their Flags aloft, when 4rthony's chief 
LiQtor ſtanding on the Prow, according to cuſtom, whether he had forgot 
thatthey were making towards a Man, whioſe Faith was in ſorne queſtion, 
and who had under his Command an Army of his own, or moved by the 
cuſtomary duty of Subjets and inferiours to their Supericurs, he command- 
ed them aloud to ſtrike their Flag, which they obeyed, and. brought up 
their Ship along Anthony's ſide ; then the Commanders having Pute 
each other, e/Znobarbus's Soldiers called Anthony. Emperour, and Plancas 
with much ado recovered out of his fright. 4:thony having received eZ. 
»obarbus into his Ship, they failed to Paleonta where AZnobarbus's Land 
Forces lay, where he reſigned up his Tent to Anthony as his General. 
From thence embarquing they failed to Brunduſium, kept with five Cohorts 
for Ceſar, where the Inhabitants ſhut their Gates againſt them, againſt 
ef nobarbus as their ancient Enemy, and againſt Anthony for being in their 
Enemies company : Asthony enraged at this refuſal, and thinking it only a 
pretence, and that indeed Cz/ar's Men by his orders hindred his entrance, 
went and ſeiſed upon the Neck of the Peninſula, drew a line croſs, and 
fortified it; for the City ſtands in a Penizſula in form of a Creſcent ; ſo that 
now there was no coming tothe City by Larid, the Line being drawn from 
one Sea to the other : he likewiſe raiſed Forts round the Port, which is ve- 
ry ſpacious, and in the Iflands wherewith it is encompaſſed, and ſentalon 
the Coaſts of 7ralyto ſeilc of all commodious places, and diſpatched wich 
atthe ſame time to Pompey tooblige him as much as poſſibly he could with 
his Fleet to infeſt Z:aly. He very gladly ſent Merodorns with a ſtrong Fleet 
and four Legions irito Serdiia, which then held for Ceſar, where he drew 
two Legions to his Party, ſcared with the agreement between nthory 
and Pompey. In the mean time Anthony's Men took Saguntwm iri Auſonia, 
and Pompey beſieged 7huria and Conſentia, and {ent his Horſemen into their 
their Territories. Ceſar aſſailed in io many places at once, ſent 4orippa to 
relieve thoſe in Auſonia,who, paſſing by the Colonies, commanded the, Vete- 
rTans to follow him, as if he were to lead them againſt Pompey; but when 
they were told he ated by Anthony's orders, they ſtole away every Man to 
their Houſes, which moſt of all terrified Ceſar. However, he went 1n perſon 
to Brunduſium with another Army, and by ſeaſonable Careſles drew the 
Veterans to their _ they now following him out of a real reſpect and 
reverence to his perſon, and yet holding among themſelyes ſecret confe- 
Tences of reconciling him with A»thowy, whom if they found obſtinate, to 
make War, they would then defend their General's honour, who wasnow 
ſome days detained at Caxuſium: in Men he much outnumbred nthony ; 
but when he ſaw Brunduſium lo beleaguered, that he could no way force the 
Lines, he contented himſelf to encamp near it, to view the Enemy, and 
wait a favourable occaſion. Though Anthony was ſo well fortified in his 
Trenches, that he could well have defended himſelf againſt much greater 
Forces than Ceſar's, yet he ſent with all ſpeed for his Army out of Aace- 
don: and in the mean time by this —_—_ amuſed Ceſar, he ſent by 
night on board the long Ships and Veſſels of Burthen great numbers of 
Countrymen and Servants , and in the day time lagded them again one 
after another all armed in the ſight of Czar, as if they had been armed out 
of Macedon. And now his Machines being in a.readine(s, he began his 
Batteries upon Brunduſium, to Ceſar's great griet, who could no way re- 
lieve the place, when towards the Evening news was brought to both Par- 
ties that Aeripps had retaken 7iguntum, and that Pompey repulſed from 
Zhuriz, continued the Siege of Conſentia, G7 much troubled _ ; 
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| but when he heard that Servilins with twelve hundred Horſe Was gone over 


to Ceſar, he could not contain himſelf, but riling trom Supper he mounted 
with ſuch of his Friends as were in a readineſs, and accompanied only by 
four hundred Horſe with a ſingular boldneſs beat up the Quarters of fitteen 
hundred near r-s, and fo ſurpriſed them, that they yielding, he breu ght 
them the fame day before Brunduſium, {uch an opinion of his being invin- 
cible had the Battel of Philippi got him. The Pretorian Soldiers heighr- 
ened by this ſucceſs, went afterwards one after another up to Ceſer's 
Trenches, upbraiding their ancient Comrades tor bearing Arms againſt 
Anthony, who had ſaved their lives at Philippi, Whereupon the others 
anſwering, that on the contrary they made War upon them, they came at 
length to Conferences, wherein they began their reciprocal complaints z 
on one {ide that they had refuſed them Entrance into Brundufinm, and cor- 
rupted Calenus's Army ; and the other, that they had beſieged 0 ug mk 
made inroads into Auſonia, treated with eAfnobarbus one of Ceſay's 
derers, and with Pompey their common Enemy. Art length Czſar's Men 
diſcovered their inclinations to the other, that they followed Cz/ar without 
having forgot the Virtues of 4zthozy, and that their defign was topro- 
cure a reconciliation between their Generals, to which, it Anthony would 
by no other means be inclined, then they muſt repel force with force ; all 
which they went and publiſhed even betore Anthony's Trenches. 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the opportune news was brought of the 
death of F#lvia, who not able to bear her Husband's reproofs, was fallen 
{ſick with diſcontent that he was angry with her, for he had left her ſick, 
and at his departure not vouchſafed to viſit her, which haſtened her end. 
All Men beheved her death commodious for both Parties; for ſhe was a 
Woman of a turbulent ſpirit, and who only out of her jealouſic of Cleo- 
patrahad kindled this War. However, Anthony ſeemed much grieved at 
the accident, as believing himſelf the cauſe. There was one Zuciss Cocceins 
inttmately a Friend to both Generals, whom the Summer before C/ar had 
ſent with Cecinna as his Envoy to Anthony then in Phenicia, Cecinna forth- 
with returning, he had till now ſtayed with Z»thovy. Thus Cocceins lay- 
ing hold on the occaſion, feigned that he was recalled by Cz/ar , and de- 
ſired audience to take his leave, and Anthony permitting him-to depart, he 
trying him farther, asked whether he would not write to Ceſar, having re- 
ceived Letters from him by the ſame Cocceins, to which Anthony replyed : 
Hhat can we now write to one another being Enemies, unleſpit be mutual re- 
proaches ; beſides I then returned him anſwer by Cecinna, the' Copies of which 
you may take if you pleaſe. To this cavil Cocceins made retort that Ceſar 
was not to be called an Enemy, who had fo favourably treated Zacius and 
other Friends of his. But me, ſaid Anthony, he has fhut out of Brunduſium, 
ſeiſed upon my Provinces, and Calenus's Army. As for his favour ſhewed on- 
ly to my Friends, that has not ſo much preferved their Friendſhip to me, as made 
them my Enemies by his kindneſs. Cocceins hearing him enter upon com- 
plaints, would no farther move an angry Man, but went to _— who 
leeing him, and wondred he was returned no ſooner , /s it ( {aid heto 
him) becauſe 7 ſaved your Brother's life that you are become my Fnemy ? 
Cocceius anſwered; 1s it ſo you call your Friends Enemies, and take away 
their Provinces and Armies? Cxfar hereto replyed ; After Calenus's death 
ſhould 7 hve left inthe hand of ſuch a youns Man Forces of ſuch conſequence, 
Anthony being abſent, Lucius diſcontent, Afinius ayd Anobarbus hard by, 
and ready to employ them againſt us? *Twas the ſame pgeaſon made me haſten 
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#9 get Plancus's Legions into my hands, leſt they ſhould have joyned with Pom- 
pey, 4s the Horſe did who went over into Sicily. To which Cocceius made 
an{wer, that things had been otherwiſe repreſented to Anthony, yet hedid 
not believe them, till as an Enemy he was ſhut out of Brunduſium. That 
was not done by any command of mine, teplyed Ceſar, nor could { divine that 
he was coming to land there, or dream that he ſhould come along with Enemies. 
The Inhabitants of Brunduſium, and the Officers left there in Garriſon to op- 
poſe the attempts of Knobarbus, did without orders from me ſhut their Gates 
againſt Anthony, newly confederated with Pompey our common Enemy, and 
bringing long with hin Anobarbus 4 Parricide, condemned by publick ſen- 
gence, proſcribed, and who after the Battel of Philippi beſieged Brunduſium, 
and to this day waſtes all the Coaſts of the Tonian Sea, who burnt my 
Ships, and planders all Italy. To which Coceius made reply : Zou re- 
ſerved toone another the liberty to treat with whom you pleaſed ; Anthony has 
110 more made peace with any Murderer of your Father than your ſelf, he has too 
great an honour for his memory, Anobarbus was none of the Parricides, but 
condemned by malicious Fuages, when not conſcious of the conſpiracy. And if 
we think him unworthy of favour for being a Friend to Brutus, we muſt have a 
care leſt we make all Men our Enemies. The peace was made too with Pom- 
pey not with deſign to quarrel with you, but that if you made Far upon Antho- 
ny, he might have him for an Aſſociate, and if you did not, to reconcile you 
together, as being a Man youcan impeach with no crime. Tn this too," you are 
in the fanlt ; for had there been no motion of War in Italy, they durſt not have 
ſent Deputies ro Anthony. Thereupon Ceſar purſuing his complaints, ſaid; 
*Zwas Manius, Fulvia aud Lucius made //ar upon me and Italy, and never 
durſt Pompey before with his Forces attempt the Coaſts till he was encouraged to 
it by Anthony. Mot only encouraged, ſaid Coccetus, but commanded, for 7 
will hide nothing from you : he will with his Fleet invade the reſt of Italy, now 
deſtitute as it is of Shipping, unleſs you make peace, Whereto Ceſar, who 
had not without refleCtions liſtened to this diſcourſe of Cocceius : ſaid, How- 
ever, Pompey has but little to brag of, being repulſed from Thuria, Here- 
upon Coccezus having now a full infightof their controverſies, made men- 
tion of Fulvia's death, how not enduring her Husband's diſpleaſure, ſhe 
fell ſick, and her Diſtemper increaſing by a continual melancholy, that 4»- 
thony was ſounkind as not to vilit her in her ſickneſs, it*had haſtened her 
end. And now ſhe is dead, 1aid he, there needs nothing more than that you 
explain your mutual ſuſpicions to 9ne another. Ceſar mollified by this diſcourſe 
of Cocceius, made him his Gueſt for that day, who entreated him as the 
younger to write to Anthony his elder: he denyed writing to his Enemy, 
from whence he had received no Letters, but complained that his Mother 
whom he had always ſo perfe&tly honoured, as his Kinfwoman, had fle# 
outof Z7raly, asif ſhe could not have commanded him as if he had been her 
own Son ; ſo under this pretence Ceſar wrote to Fulia, As Cocreinus was 
going out of the Camp many Centurions dilcovered to him the mind of the 
. Army, who with all the reſt told this likewiſe to thorny, that he might 
underſtand what a War he was about to engage himſelf in if he made not 
peace with Ceſar. , Wherefore he adviſed him to remand Pompey, -who 
waſted /taly, into Sicily, and toſend eAixobarbns into fome other part, till 
new Leagues were made, To this Z#/ia his Mother joyning her prayers 
and intreaties ; there was nothing ſtood in the way but the ſhame Anthony 
feared he ſhould be expoledto, if the Peace not ſucceeding he ſhould a- 
gain be forced to have recourſe to Pompey's aſſiſtance ; but his Mother put- 
ting him in hopes, confirmed by Cocceins partaker of Ceſar's privacies, 
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Anthony conſented, cauſed Pompey to return to Sicily, promiſing ts rake 
care of all matters agreed on between them, and ſending eAfxcbarbus Go. 
vernour into- Bithyznia; which as ſoon as Ceſar's Army knew, they choſe 
Deputies to go to both Generals, whom they beſought to refrain from ac- 
cuſing each other ; for they were not made choice of to judge, [but to re- 
concile them ; ſo that making Cocceius Friend to both for Arbitrator, and 
nominating Pollio for Anthony, and Mxcenas for Ceſar, they decreed a mu- 
tual -oblivion for all paſt offences, and perfect friend{hip for the future. 
And becauſe Marcellus, Husband to Octavia Ceſar's Silter, was lately 
dead, the authors of the peace deſired Ceſar to give his Siſter in marriage to 
Anthony : ſhe was ſoon promiſed, with happy auguries, for theſe accom- 
modations were atttended with univerſal acclamation of both Armies, with 
vows for their proſperity, and continued rejoycings, which held all that 


day and the next night. 


Then Ceſar and Anthony made a new diviſion of the Roman Empire, 
ſetling for the bounds of eithers Dominion Scoaraza Town in Zlyria, which 
ſeemed ſeated in the Center of the Adriatick Gulf ; from whence Eaft- 
ward as far as the Zuphrates all the Provinces and Iſlands were to be under 
the command of Avthony ; and Ceſar was to have all Weſtward as'far as the 
Ocean, except rica which was left to Zepidus under the ſame conditions 
he had received it from Ceſar. They agreed likewiſe that Ceſar ſhould 
make War with Pompey, if ſome change happened not, and Lnthony a- 
gainſt the Parthians to revenge Craſſus's death , that eAMnobarbas ſhould be 
received into league by Ceſar, on the ſame conditions thorny had before 
granted him. And. that both Generals might have equal power to raiſe 
Soldiers in Ztaly. Tn theſe Heads conſiſted the laſt league between Ceſar 
and Pompey : ſoon after which they ſent away their Friends to diſpatchur- 
gent Aﬀairs, Anthony lent Yentidius into Aſia to oppole the attempts of the 
Parthians and the young Zabienus, who being joyned with them, infeſted 
Syria as far as Zonia, taking the advantage of the Civil Wars. But how 
Zabienns and the Parthians were puniſhed, we have writ in the Book of 
the Parthians War. About the fame time, Aenoderus Pompey's Admis- 
ral again drew out of Sardinia Helenus one of Cefar's Lieutenants, which 
was the main reaſon of Czſar'sbeing ſo incenſed, that he would not admit 
of Anthony's intermiſſion to reconcile him with —_ Afterwards be- 
ing returned tothe City, the Nuptials were ſolemniled,: and Lurhoxy 
AManins to death for exaſperating Fulvia againſt Cleopatra, and making wo 
the author of ſo many miſchiefs. Helikewiſe diſcovered to Ceſar how Sal- 
vidienus, who commanded the Army in Ga/l:a Varbonenſis, would have re- 
volted to him, and to that purpoſe had ſent an expreſs to him at the Siege 
of Brundyſum : all Men did not much applaud him for it, but he revealed 
this ſecret toſhew. his frankneſs and the reality of his reconciliation : Ceſar 
forthwith ſent command to Salvidienusto make haſte tohim, as if he had 
ſomething of importance to communicate, after which'he would ſend him 
back to the Army ; but at his arrival reproaching him withhis treachery, 
he put him to death, and gave his Army, being jealous of it, to Anthony. 
Mean while, the People were much opprefled with Famine , for the Mer- 
chants could bring nothing from the Eaſt, for fear of Pompey and Sicily, 
nor fromthe Weſt, becauſe Sardinia and Corſica were in the poſſeſſion of 
Pompey too. Nor out of Africa, becaule of the Enemies Ships cruiſing in 
the open Sea ; wherefore the People attributing the caule of their want of 
Bread to the diviſion of thoſe who commanded, contmually reviled them, 
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urged them to make peace with Pompey. But when thus neither they could 
not incline Czſar to it, Anthony counſelled him to haſten the War to reme- 
dy the preſent diſtreſs : but becaule there was no Money to make the pre- 
paration, they made an Edidt by which Maſters were taxed in twenty five 
Seſterces for every Slave they had (the like whereof had been before ir} 
the War with Caſſivs ) and withal a certain part to be payed out of new 
Iaheritances. The People enraged, tore down this EdiCt whereever it 
was fixed up, growing furious, that after the treaſury was exhauſted, the 
Provinces drained dry, and Zaly ruined by continual Impoſts and Confiſ- 
cations, the Cirizens ſhould be taxed for what they had yet left, and that 
not toemploy in foreign Wars, where the Honour of the Empire might 
lie at ſtake, but to revenge particular Mens quarrels, and increaſe their 
wer, to which they were mounted by Proſcriptions and Murders, and 
for which the People were fain to ſuffer Famine and Miſery. They gather- 
ed together by Troops, railing in the Streets, throwing Stones at thoſe 
who would not joyn with them, and threatening to plunder and ſet fire on 
their Houſes, till at length the whole multitude was got into a Body. Ce- 
ſar going with his Guards and ſome Friends to appeaſe them, and give 
them reaſons for what he had done, as ſoon as they ſaw him they let fly their 
Stones, and __ he ſtirred not, but ſtood their Blows, yet they had no 
reverence nor reſpect to him ; of which Azthoxy having notice, ran ſpeed- 
ily to his relief, as he eame up the iz Sacra none threw Stones at him, be- 
cauſe he was diſpoſed to make Peace with Pompey, they only warned him 
to be gone ; but when that prevailed not, the Stones flew likewiſe about his 
Ears. Whereupon he ſent for the Soldiers who were without the City, 
and when the People forbore not their violerices, the Soldiers having en- 
compaſſed them on both ſides came up the croſs Streets upon them in the 
place, and in the great Street, charging the firſt he met with, who not able 
to flie becauſe of the Crowd, and not being in a poſture of defence, the 
Streets were ſoon filled with dead and wounded Men, and the Windows 
with cryes and lamentations. Thus thorny hardly eſcaping himſelf, with- 
drew C2ſar from manifeſt danger, and brought him to his Houſe. The mul- 
titude being put to Wight the commianded the Soldiers to caſt the Corps into 
Tiber, not to expoſe the {ad ſpeCtacle to the Citizens view, but this cauſed 
a far greater affliction; when they beheld them carried away with the 
ſtream, or ſtripped by the Soldiers, among'whom were mingled ſeveral 
Brokers, who carried away thoſe were- beſt clad, as if they had belonged 
to their Family. However, this miſchief at length had an end, but not 
the multitudes hate and malice to,theſe Men, nor yet the Famine which 
the miſerable People underwent with groans and tears. 


Anthony heteupon gave advice to Zibo's Friends to invite hirn out of S7- 
cily, to rejoyce with his Relations, and poſhbly do a work of greater im- 
portance, promiling to be ſecurity for his perlon. They preſently wrote 
to him, nor did Pompey at all detain him. In his Hawes, landed in an 
Ifland formerly called Pirhicuſa, and at preſent eAnario, which as ſoon as 
the People heard of, they again aſembled, beſeeching Ceſar with tears 
in their eyes to ſenda Paſs-port to Ziho who came with Propofals of Peace, 
which-though with ſeeming unwillingneſs he granted, That done the niul- 
titude ran to Mais, Pompey's Mother, threatening ta burn her if ſhe did not 
g0to her Son, and diſpoſe him to a Peace. Lzbo perceiving ther Enemies 
not ſo hot againſt them as formerly, deſired a conference between the Ge- 


nerals, to the end they might ecompote all mattets berween —_— 
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which after the Peoples earneſt prayers had obtained, Ceſar and Anthony 
went to Baie. Pompey's Friends all with one voice adviſed him to Peace, 
except only Menodorys, who wrote to him trom Sardinia, that he oughr 
rather now to make War,or at leaſt remporize, whilſt Famine fought tor 
them, that when they judged it fit to conclude a Peace, they might do it on 
more advantageous conditions, he likewiſe warned him to have a care of 
Murcns, who counſelled him to make Peace only for the advancement of 
his particular fortune ; wherefore Pompey , who was before jealous of 
Murcus's experience and authority broke now utterly with him, and no 
longer took his counſel inany thing : ſos Murcss indilcontent retired to Syra- 
cuſa, where perceiving ſome of Pompey's Guards that followed him by his 
orders, he in their preſence railed at and reviled him, this haſtened* his 
end ; for Pompey having corrupted one of his Tribunes, and one of his 
Centurions, ſent People to {lay him, giving out that he was murdered by 
his Slaves, whom they hanged, to give the more credit to the cheat. How- 
ever, after what had happened to Bithynicus, Men ealily believed this ſe- 
cond attempt committed on the perſon of a Man famous for his experience 
in: War, a conſtant Friend to Pompey's Faftion from the very beginning, 
who had done him ſignal ſervice in Saiz, and of his own accord came to 
him in Sicily, Afﬀter his death all Pompey's Friends exhorted him to 
Peace, accuſing Menodorus of being in love with Command, conlidering 
more his cwn than his Maſters intereſt, finding it profitable to govern a 
Province with an Army ; ſo Pompey embarqued for eAfxaria with many 
choice Ships, and himſelf on a moſt beautiful Galley of ſix Banks; and 
thus in great ſtate came failing towards the Evening by Puteoli, inview of 
the Enemy. As ſoon as day next Morning appeared, they drove Piles in- 
to the Sea, at ſome diſtance one from the other, and thereon laid two 
Bridges, upon one of which to the Land-ſide mounted Ceſar and futhony, 
and Pompey and Ziboon the other, which was ſeparate on the firſt by a fmall 
interval of water fo that without ſpeaking aloud they could hardly hear 
each other, Pompey pretended tobe Aſſogiate in the Empire, in the room 
of Zepidus ; and the others would only grant him the liberty to return to 
Rome, 1o they parted without doing any thing : . yet their Friends kept of 
foot the Negotiation, making divers Propoſitions on the one part and the 
other ; Pompey 1n behalf of the Proſcripts had fled to him for refuge, de- 
manded that ſuch as were culpable, or Abettors of Cz/ar's Murder might 
be in ſecurity in their Exile, and that the others might with Honour be re-. 
called into the City, and put into poſſeſſion of their Eſtates : upon this de- 
mand Famine, and the People urging for Peace, Anthony and Ceſar agreed 
that they might redeem from the'new Poſſeſſors a fourth partof their E- 
ſtates only, and they wrote to them about it, as ſuppoſing they would be 
therewith contented, and indeed ſo they were, for they began now to ſtand 
in fear of Pompey, inſtrufted by Murcus his misfortune, going therefore to 
him, and perſwading him toPeace, he rent his Robe, ſaying, he was be- 
trayed by thoſe for whom he had expoled himlelf, and calling by name Me- 
n04orns as the ſole Man worthy of Command, and the only Friend he had. 
Atlength by the inſtigation of 1Z7utia his Mother, and Zu1ia his Wife, they 
meragain only they three ona little Eminence, encompaſled on all ſides by 
the Sea, about which they had placed Guards with Ships for their common 
ſecurity. Here they agreed to theſe Conditions ; That all War ſhould ceaſe 
between them, both by Sea and Land, that there ſhould be a free trade and 
commerce in all places, that Popypey ſhould withdraw all his Garrifons 


out of /raly, that he ſhould harbour no more Fugitives, that his oy 
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ſhould cruiſe no more on the Italian Coaſts ; that he ſhould have the com- 
mand of Sicily, Sardinia and Corſica, with the other adjacent Iſles for {6 
long as Anthony and Ceſar held the Sovereign Power, but with condition of 
ſending to Rome what Corn thoſe Iſlands ought tothe Citizens, and that 
beſides all this he ſhould have the Peloponneſus ; that being abſent he might 
exerciſe the charge of Conſul by one of his Friends, and ſhould be re- 
ceived into the Colledge of the High Prieſtsy that all perſons of Quality 
— return to the City except the Conſpirators who had been condem- 

by publick ſentence ; thatthe Goods of all thoſe fled to Pompey without 
ela proſcribed ſhould be reſtored, except the Moveables, and for the 
Proſcripts thar they ſhould have a fourth part ; that all who had ſerved un- 
der Pompey ſhould be rewarded, if Slaves with Freedom, and if Freemen, 
when they had ſerved the time appointed by Law, with the ſame recom- 
pences as the Veterans of Ceſar and Anthony received. Theſe were the 
Articles, which after being ingroſſed and ſigned, were ſent to Rome to be 
depoſited in the hands of the Veſtals. This done, they by lot feaſted each 
other: Pompey began, who laying his Galley ſide to the Rock therein re- 
ceived his Gueſts ; the days following Anthony and Ceſar treated him, pitch- 
ing Tents on the ſarne Rock, with pretence that the Feaſt might be diſtri- 
buted better to the Shore, but perhaps that their mirth might be more ſe- 
"cure; for there was nothing retnitted of the uſual care, both the Ships 
were in their ſtations, and the Guardsat their Pofts, and the Gueſts them 
ſelves had Daggers under their Robes. *Tis reported, that Menodorns, 
when they fealfed inthe Galley, ſent to adviſe Pompey, that taking this ad- 
vantage of his Enemies, he ſhould revenge the wrongs his Father and Bro- 
ther had ſuffered, and recover the authority they had taken from his Father, 
and he would be anſwerable that not one ſhould eſcape out of the Ships. 
But Pompey made Him an anſwer worthy his Birth and the preſent Aﬀair : 
Hould to God, faid he, Menodorus could have done this without me ; for 
perjury may become him, but never Pompey. At this Supper Pompey's 
Daughter, Neice to Zibo, was contraQted to Marcellus, Nephew to An- 
thony, Ceſar's Siſter's Son. The day following Conſuls were defigned for 
four years : firſt of all Anthony and Zibo, but to Anthony with leave to 
make a Subſtitute, then Ceſar and Pompey, then eAfnobarbus and Soſius, and 
hftly Ceſar and Anthony again, who being now to be Conluls together the 
third time , it was hoped they would reſtore the ancient Adminiſtration of 
the Common-wealth. ut 


Things thus concluded on, they departed, Pompey by Sea to Sicily, and 
Ceſar and Anthony by land to Rome. Upon the news of the Peace an unt- 
verſal joy was ſpread through the City and all /aly, Men were tranſport- 
ed to ſee themſelves delivered from-an inteſtine War, from being often _ 
ed out, and forced togo,from the infolency of the Garriſons,from the flight 
of Slaves, from the waſting of their Lands, and lying fallow of their 
Fields, but above all from Famine, which began to grow inſupportable : 
wherefbre whereever the Generals paſſed, Sacrifices were made to then 
as to the Saviours of their Cotmtry. And the City had prepared a magni- 
ficent entry, had they not rather choſe togo inby night, that they might 
not put'the Citizens to charge. All ſhared irithis general joy, {ave only 
thoſe who were poſſefſed of any Lands of the baniſhed, which by the 
Treaty were to be reſtored, for Gor believed they ſhould have butill Neigh- 
boars of them, ant} that upon all occaſions they would ſeek their de- 


ftrution. And indeed all the Fugitives whohad hitherto followed Pompey, 
except 
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except only a very few, after having taken their leave of him at Puteoli, 
embarqued and came for Rome, at whoſe arrival the People conceived a 
new joy, which they made appear by thoſe Acclamations wherewith they 
entertained ſo many illuſtrious perſons, beyond all hopes returned to their 
Country: After this Ce/ar marched into Gaul, where there were happen- 
ed ſome Commotionsz and Arthony diſpoſed his Aﬀairs to go againſt the 
Parthians. In the firſt placg he cauſed the Senate to approve not only what 
he had done, but wh {hould do for the future, ſent away his Lieu- 
tenants into all parts, and diſpoſed what elſe he thought fit at pleaſure. 
Then he gave Kingdoms to leveral, upon condition of paying Tribute. 
To Darius Son of Pharnaces and Grandlon to Mithridates the Kingdom of 
Pontus : to Herod Jdumea and Samaria : to Amintas Pifidia : to Polemon 
part of Ci/icia : and in ſhort, to many others other Nations which he e- 
rected into Kingdoms, As for the Army that was to winter with him, that 
he might accuſtom them both to the profits and exerciſes of War, he ſent 
one part of them into the Country of the Parthians a Nation of lyria, 
neighbouring upon Zpidamnum, formerly very afteCtionate to Brutus : and 
another Party intothe Country of the Dardamians, wha are another People 
of 7Ulyria uſed to make Inroads into Maceder, and gave orders to the reſt 
to tarry for him in Zpire, that he might have them all about him, being re- 
ſolved himſelf to wintetat Athens. He likewiſe ſent Furnins into Africa to 
cauſe Sextins's four Legions to march againſt the Parthians ; for as yet he 
underſtood not that Zepidus had taken them from Sexrius. Things thus or- 
dered, he. ſpent this Winter at Athens with O#avia, in the ſame manner as 
he haddone the former with Cleopatra at Alexandria, all his buſineſs being 
only to look upon the Letters brought him from the Army, he laid aſide 
his Imperial Robe, cloathing himſelf again inthe Attick Cloak and Hoſe, 
baving no Guards at his Gate, and walking through the City like a private 
perſon, without any Enſigns of his Dignity, and accompanied only with 
two Friends-and two ſervants, with whom he went to the Schools to hear 
Diſputes and Orations ; he likewiſe ſupped the Wiater after the Greek 
manner, having always Greeks in his company, and aſſiſting at their Ce- 
remonics, to the great content of Oavia, of whom he was very fond ; for 
he was naturally inclined to the love of Women. But Winter being paſt, 
he ſeemed no more the ſame Man, he reſumed the Imperial Habit, and 
took the Enſigns of his authority, his Gates ſeemed now as it were beſieged 
with Liftors, Officers and Guards, to beget an awe of his power, he gave 
audience to Embaſſadors, whom before he would not admit, adminiſtred 
juſtice to private perſons, and ſent for Ships from all parts, and made a 
mighty noiſe with his preparations. 


Whilſt he was bufied intheſe things, there happened ſome diſturbances 
of the Peace between Ceſar and Pompey, for what certain cauſes not known, 
but thoſe that publickly appeared were theſe, »thonyhad quitted the Pelo- 
ponneſus to Pompey on condition he ſhould pay what the Peloponneſians 
ought, or promiſe to pay it, or elſe give ſome time for the recovery of it ; 
but Pompey would not receive it in on theſeterms, thinking the Province 

uitted to him with all its debts ; wherewith, through diſcontent, ( as Ce- 
ſar ſaid) or through infidelity, or out of enyy to others who had great 
Armies, or becauſe he truſted Menodorss, who faid they had not made a 
Peace but a Truce, he prepared again and fitted out a Fleet, and in a ſpeech 
to his Army told them, there was more need than ever of new preparations. 


He likewiſe encouraged Pyrates underhand to infeſt the Seas, ſo that httle 
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or norermedy was brought to the Fartfine in the City; 'and.the comfortleſ 
People cryed out, / that- by:this Peace they had not redreſſed any of 'their 
miſeries, but only added a'fourth perſon tothe Tyranny. 'Hereupon ſome 
Pyrates being taken, Cz/ar cauſed them to be brought to the wrack, where 
they confeſſed they were ſet on by Pompey, which Ce/ar made known to the 
People ; he wrote about it likewiſe to Pompey, who ſtoutly denying it, 

ade his complaints about the Peloponneſus;' But ſome Noble Menthas 
were about Pompey perceiving that he always followed the the counſel of his 


Freed Men, corrupted ſome of them, citherof their own free motion; of | 


for Ceſar's lake, to incenſe Pompey againſt Memadorns as a Man command- 
ing his Maſter. They were eaſily drawn todo' this, out of the envy they 
bore this powerful Favourite, fo they ſoon begot in Pompey an averſiotito 
Menodoras. It happened that at the fame time Philadelphus. Ceſar's Freed 
Man came to Aenodorus tobuy Corn, and Mycilzns, Menodorus confident 
went to Rome to treat with Ceſar about his revolt, to whom he offered Far: 
dinis, Corſica, three Legions and many of his Friends: whether Phjlade/: 
phus had procured C2/ar this good fortune, or elſe'it proceeded from: Row 
pey's difgults of Merodorus, he made difficulty 'of accepting it, yet did::it; 
judging the Peace already broken. "He diſpatched forthwith:to Anthoyat 
Athens to'deſire him to' come by an appointed day: to Brundufiuri, to confer: 
with him about this War, he cauked long Ships to be brought from Raven- 
214, and ſent in all haſte for his Army out of Gul with aff its ſtores of war! 
like Furniture, one part of which he ſent to: Brunduſium, and the other to 
Puteoli, reſolved to invade Szcily on both ſides, if Lrthony. approved it : 
Anthony came at the ſame time prefixed with a ſlender Train, but:nor 
finding Ceſar there, would not ſtay, whether he approved not this War: 
undertaken againſt ſolemn Leagues, whether he were not pleaſed to ſee 
the great preparations of Ceſar; '( for being Competitors for Empire, they 
were always jealous of each other ) or whether he was frightned by a 
prodigy, for one of thoſe who were upon the Guard about his Quarters, 
was found eaten up by Beaſts, all but tlie Face, as if that had been left to 
know him by, without ever ſo much as crying out, or the leaſt knowledge 
of thoſe that {lept by him. All that could be diſcovered, was, that they 
of Bruaduſium aid, that in the Morning they ſaw a Wolf come out from 
among the Tents. However, Anthony wrote to Ceſar he. ought not to 
break the peace, and threatned to clap Menodoras in Irons as his Fugttive 
Slave, for he had been Slave to Pompeythe Great, whole Goods Anthony 
bought wider the Spear by right of War. Yet Czar ſent Men into the 
Iſlands of Sardinis and Corſica to take poſſeſſion of them from Menodoras, 
and cauſed Forts to be built upon all the Coaſts of Zaly to hinder Pompey 
from making any ſpoil, giving orders for building other Ships at Ravenna, 
and ſending fora powerful Army that was in ria, and when Mexodorus 
came tohim, from one enfranchiſed made him abſolutely free, by EVINS 
him the Command of the Fleet he brought with him, yer but in quality of 
Lieutenant to Calviſius his Admiral. Though things were thus well dilpo- 
ſed, yet he would make greater preparations before he began the War, 
complaining of Zzthony, that he had nor ſtaid for him : however, he gave 
order to Cornificius to bring what Ships he had in readineſs froni Xavenns to 
Tarentum ; inhis paſſage there aroſe a furious Tempeſt, in which there yet 
periſhed only the Admiral, built on purpoſe for Ceſar himſelf, whith was 
made an Omen of what was to happen, for moſt men thought this War. Te: 
newed by the violation of the Treaty ; to remove which ſuſpicion, /Ceſar 


wrote to the Roman People, and ſpoke in perſon to the Army, telhng 
Liit them 
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them Pompey had. broke+the Leagte, by infeſting the Sea with Pyrat 
which —_ Silent, bath ſwat the Pyrates: - nn pe; 
Menodorus, of which Aut onins was not yet ignorant, and thcfare delivered 
not up to him the Peloponneſar, 


..\When all his preparations were ina readineſs, he embarqued at 7arow 
twnito go andirivade Sicily on: one fide, whillt Celvifus, Sebizus and Aﬀer 
#ilorus, who ſex fail from#Ftraris, inveſted it on the ather ; andihe Land 


ed not that Menodores had revolted from him to C2ſar, till he came before 
Sicilyes ' However, ſeeing himſelf aſſailed on both {ides, he refalved to ex- 
peat Cefar at Meſſins, and oppoled againſt Calvifivs and: Menodarss a great 
Fleet under the Command of Merecrates his Freed Man, who out. of mu- 
tual\emulation was a mortal Enemy to Merodorus. Menecrates eames out 
toSca,: preſenting himſelf about Evening to the Enemy, who retired in- 
toa Gulf ' above Cuna, where they anchored that night, and he ſteered his 
courſe towards the Iſland of e/Znaria. As ſoon a5 it was day, the Enemy 
coaſting about the Bay, drawri up in form. of a Creſcent, for fear of being 
broken, Aezeirates appeared in light, and made towards them ;- but ſeeing 
they would not be drawn off from the Shore-fide, and that he conld not do 
what he deſigned, with a fierce charge he drove them aground ; fo with 
their fterns aſhore, and their Prows to Seaward, they lay upon their de- 
fence in ſuch manner, that it was caſe for the Enemy to come and give 
thenia ſhock, and then tacking about to ſtand off to Sea, and fo return a- 
ainupon them with freſh and freſh Ships, they had likewiſe the Rocks to 
ene with, on which many ſtuck Jo faſt, that neither moving Head 
nor Stern, .it ſeemed like a kirid of Sea-fight againſt a Land Forge, one of 
which could neither flie, nor the other purſue. Mean while Menodoras 
and Menecrates having diſcoveredeach other, leaving the reſt of the Fight 
with mutual ſhouts and fury begin an aſſault, and in'all appearance which 
of theſe two got the better would carry the Victory for his Party. In the 
charge they met ſo fiercely, that both Ships were diſabled, Menodorss loſt 
his * Beak-head, and Memecrates Oars were broken. At length, having 
caſt their Graplings on Board, they laſhed their Ships faſt together, and 
began a Fight, as if on dry groan and nothing was wanting, either of 
alacrity or dexterity to gain the Victory, they made uſe of all ſorts of Arms, 
Arrows, Stones, Darts, and caſt Planks from Ship to Ship to board 
each other; but becauſe Merodorus's Ship was the talleſt, it was much ea- 
fier for his Men toboard the other, and the Darts they threw fell with more 
violence andexecution. At laſt many being ſlain, and almoſt all the reſt 
wounded, Menodorns had his Arm pierced through with a Dart, which 
was ſoon drawn out ; but Merecrates being ftruck into the Thigh with a 
Barbed Iron Javelin, madeafter the Spaniſh Faſhion, which could not eaſily 
be drawn out, he became unable to do more, yet ſtill with his voice he en- 
couraged his Men, till his Ship being taken, he threw himſelf over-board ; 
Menodorns faſtening his Prize to his Poop towed it into the Road, and was 
all he could do that day. This was done on the Left Wing. On the Right 
Wing which fought againſt the Enemies Left, Calviſius cut off ſome of 
Afexecrates's Ships from the reſt of the Squadron,and purſued them out to 
Sea : but Democrates another of Pompey's Freed Men charging the reſt of 
Catviſias's Ships, put ſome of them to flight, and drove the reſt upon the 


Army marched towards Rbeginer with wonderful Co, Pompey peroeiv- 


| Rocks where they were beat to pieces, and the Men forced to caſt them- 


{lves into the Sea; and thoſe which remained whole he had burnt, had nor 
| Calviſins 


\ 
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zatviſius returning from the Chaſe of the Enemy, and bringing along with 
him ſome - of his Ships that had fled, ſaved oneof them. Night coming 
on, each party retreated to rhe ſame places: where they rode the Night 
before; and ſo ended this Sea-Fight wherein Pompey had much the better; 
Yet Demochares was ſo much concern'd for Mepecrates's death,which he. e- 
Reemed a mighty loſs (for Menedorus and Menecrates were two of Pompey's 
principal Officers at Sea ) that heleft all, and fteered his courſe direQly to- 
wards Sicily, as if hehad not only loſt Merecrates and one Veſſel, but the 
whole Fleet. . As for Calviſins, as long.as he thought Demochares would 
return' to him he kept his ſtation, being? in ng condition to fight,, for 
his beſt Ships were- ſunk, and- the-reſt diſabled ; but when he heard his 
Enemy was gone for Sicily, he refitted his 'Ships, and held on his courſe, 
keeping the Shore cloſe aboard, and not ſo,much as croſſing over any 


Bay. | 


On the other ſide, Ceſar being come from 7arentum to Rhegium with 2 
great Fleetand a mighty Army met Pompey near Meſſina, 'who had but for- 


'ty Ships ; wherefore his Friends adviſed him not to. let ſlip this opportuni- 


ty, but toaſſault theſe few with his whole Navy; now in ſuch good order; 
before more Ships came to Pompey, but he would not hearken to their coun- 
ſel, expeQting Calviſius, and not thinking it prudence to expole himſelf to 
danger, whilſt he expeCted greater Forces. Mean while, Demochares 
coming to Meſſina, —_ gave him and Apollophares, another of his Freed 
Men, the Command of the Fleet-inſtead of Merecrates and Menedorus ; 
and Ceſar underſtanding the loſs he had ſuffered near Cuma, ſet forward 
through the Strait to go meet Calviſius, having got through the better part; 
as he was paſſing by the place called $r3/idz to turn about the Rock of Sylla, 
Pompey coming out of Meſſina firſt fell upon his Rear, andafter came'y 
with the reſt of the Fleet to provoke Ceſar to give him Battel ; and tho 
Ceſar's Ships were ſorely infeſted, yet they ſtirred not from about the Ad- 
mural, he having forbid it, whether he durſt not fight in the Strait, or 
whether he was firm tothe reſolution of not fighting without Calviſius, he 
only gave them orders to get cloſe under Shore, and there coming toan An- 
chor defend themſelves from the Forecaſtles, if any came to aſſault theme 
But Demochares coming with two Ships to charge each Ship of Ce/ar's, put 
themall into trouble and diſorder, ſo that ſome were ſplit againſt the Rocks; 
others falling foul of eachother, funk; and in ſhort, niany periſhed moſt 
cowardly, for in the fame manner as at the Battel at Cuma they ſtuck faſt; 
whilſt the Enemies charging, and then falling off, oppreſſed them in a 


ſtrange manner, nor was fortune wanting to aſhiſt the Enemy : Czſar him; 


{elf in this confuſion leaped out upon the Rocks, where herxeceived thoſe 
that ſaved themſelves by ſwimming, and led them himſelf to the next 
Mountains. But Cormificivs and the reſt of the Captains encouraging, one 
another, without their General's order, cut their Cables, and went out-to 
Sea tocharge the Enemy, judging it better to die fighting, than thus to be 
expoſed to Blows withoutany defence: Cornificins firſt of all with a dan- 
gerous boldneſs clapped on board the Admiral Ship of Demochares, and 
took her, forcing him toleap into another. Whilſt in this Fight a world 
of Men periſhed , Calviſius and Mernodorus appeared, coming with full 
Sails, not towards Czſar's People, who were cither caſt on ſhore, or er- 
gapged at Sea, but towards Pompey's, who being far off from'Eand, as ſoon 
as they ſawthem, retreated, for tired, they durſt not engage freſh Men, 
and beſides, *rwas almoſt night ; yerthe chance washappy for my yet iff 
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things, yet they comforted themſelves withthe preſence of Cefer, who no 
better ſupplyed than they, went from place to place, e wy 
kave- patience till Morning. They knew not yet Calviſis was ſo nj 
and had rio hopes in their own Ships, forſaken becauſe of the Wrack; 

z good fortune the thirteenth Legion, which had taken their March oves 


news was brought him that Calviſius was arrived, and ſo unexpeQtedly re- 
As ſoon as it 


5 
out of fear of Calviſass , _ becauſe they had rather fight him in open 
Sea. 


White things were in this condition, about Noon roſea Wind from the 
South, which ſoon began to make the Waves roar in a Sea naturally mo- 
ved with little wind. Pompey wasnow ſafe in the Harbour of Meſſina; 
but Ce/ar's Ships on a Lee ſhore, craggy Rocks, and without any Port, 
were either daſhed againſt the Rocks, or againſt one another, beſides want- 
ing many neceſfary Tacklings, they were not eaſie ro govern. Aenodorus 
therefore fearing leſt the wind ſhould yet every hour grow freſher,got out at 
firſt into the open Sea, and came to an Anchor, becauſe in deep water the 
Waves broke leſs, and not ſo violently, and with the force of Oars he eaſed 
His Cables, left his Anchors ſhould give way : ſome others imitated him, 
but the greater part imagining the Storm would ſoon be over, as is uſual in 
the Spring, moor'd their Ships with an Anchor to Sea, and another to the 
Shore, and with Booms kept them off from falling foul of each other : 
but the wind raging more and more, all fell into confuſion and diſorder, for 
theit Cables breaking, they either fell foul or run aſhore one after another ; 
ſeveral cries and lamentations and Rong were mixed with Commands 
and Exhortations, which wereonly uttered to deaf people, there was no 
no difference between the Pilot and the Sailer, neither for induſtry, kill, 
nor obedience. They periſhed all alike, whether they ſtayed in their Ships, or 
leaped over-board,they were killed by the piecesotTimber which theWaves 
beatagainſt the Ships ; for all the Sea was floating with the Wrack of the 
Ships, and with Bodies ſome dead, and ſome living, of which, if any 
{wum to Shore, they were miſerably beat in pieces among the Rocks, but 
when the Sea began to ſwell with a contrary wind, as it ordinarily happgns 
in this Strait, new terrours {eiſed theſe people who were not ccoutomn os 


it, and their Ships toſſed now this way, and then the other, fell foul, do all 
they could; beſides towards the — 
to double their grief by making them peri 


the wind doubled its violence, 


in the dark ; ſothat all Night 
long 


! 
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loag. the air was filled with dreadful Shouts and Crys. , Thole upon thi 

Shore ran up and down calling their Friends they thought engaged in the 
Shipwrack by name, and when they anſwered them not, believed them 

loſt, and wept: others lifring their Heads above the Waves, called ro their 

| Fricads on Shore to help them, but there was no manner of way to affift 

them ; for as it was dangerous for thoſe ftaid inthe Ship, or leaped into the 

Sea, fo it was noleks upon the Shore fide, becauſe of the Waves diiven up 

by the Winds, which all that came near were fearful to be carriedaway 

with. Thus by an extraordinary effe&t of the Tempeſt thoſe who were 

near Land, feared the Land, and yerdurſt not go farther off to Sea, thad 

to ſecure pm__ 4 againſtthe Rocks ; for the place 
narrow by nature, the difficulty of the paſſage, the tumbling of the 
Waves, the Whirlwindscaufed by the circumjacent Hills, and the fwallow- 

ing Whirlpoolby the fiercenefs of the Current ſuffered them not to ftay int 

one place, nor yet to retire back, befides the barrour of an extreme dark 

pight added fil to their afliftion. Thus they periſhed without ſeeing one 

another , ſome crying out, others filently expeQing death, and others 

through defpair haftening it, for the expettation is butan addition of pain 

and now they were all out of hopes of any ſafety, whenon a ſudden to- 

wards bzeak of day the wind to duller, and about SunTifing there 

was little or none, yet the Sea ſtill continued in 4 = The tants 

of the Country remembred not to have ever ſeen fo furious a Tempeſt. 

Thus the greateſt part of Cz/ar's Ships and Men periſhed, and he beſides 

the loſs ſuſtained in the firſt Sea-Fight, having received theſe two aflitions 

one in the neck of the other, retreated the ſame night with all haſte to Z 
* Yibone, by the Mountain Way, not enduring longer to look on that mis- *Now Mori 
fortune to which he could apply no remedy. | teleon; 


From thence he wrote to all his Friends, and all his Commanders to te- xYttt. 
ir ſpeedily to him, for fear left, as it ordinarily befalls the unfortunate, | 

e new deſign ſhould be laid againſt him, he likewiſe ſent all the Land 
Forces he had with bim along the Coaſts of Zaty, tor fear leſt Pompey puffed 
up with this ſucceſs make ſome attempt ; but he thought nothing 
of.it, no, nor ſo much, as when the Sea was ſtill, of falling upod the re- 
mainder of the Shipwrack, neither while they lay there, nor when they 
were upon departure. On the contrary, he ſuffered them togather toge- 
ther whatever they could fave of Ships or Rigging, and make a fafe re- 
treat before the wind to /iboze, whether he Sought he had beat them ſuf- 
ficiently, or that he knew not how to make uſe of his advantages of elle; 
as we have {aid elſewhere, was cow-hearted upon an Afault, and cotitent 
only to defend himſelf, Cz/ar had not above half his Ships left, and thoſe 
bur in ill condition, = leaving Forces to _ them, he went much trou- 
bled in mind iato Campania, for he had no more Ships, hor time to 
build any, though he ſtood ini great need of them, the Famine growing 
—. and the people crying out inceſſantly for peace, and detefting this 
War, as undertaken contrary to a ſolemn League ; beſides, he wanted 
Money, which was ſcarce at Rowe. The Citizens would pay — 
nor permitany to be raiſed on them. Artlength, being very politickin 
condult of his own Afﬀairs, he diſpatched Meters to 4nthony, well in- 
ftruQted to clear all new differences might have happened betweeti them, 
and to draw him to be his Afſociate inthe War, which, if it ſucceeded 
not, he refalved totranſport his Legions into Sicely puts of Butthen, 
and there fight Pompey by Land, without any more ing a See oh, 

1 
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Whilft he was perplexing himſelf with" theſe cares,” news was brouphr 
him that Lzthozy had paſſed his word to'ferye him ; "that 4erippa, Os 
tenant Jin Gawl had gained-a great Victoryagainſt the -Aquitarhs;-and that 
his Friends and ſome Cities promiſed himShips, which were already: build- 
ing;: whereupbn taking heart,” he beganto,make greater preparations than 


| before: About the beginning bf the Spring -4»thony'ſet Sail from Athens, 


andrarrived at Zarentum withthree hundred Sail, to affiſt Ceſar according 
to-his promiſe z''but Ceſar having now changed his mind, would gow ftay 
till che Ships, 'building for-tiimm were in-a readineſs. - And when he was 
urged £0 efnploy Anthony's Fleet, which was ſufficient:to put an end tothis 
War, he excuſed himſelf'that he was engaged in other Afﬀairs »:which 
made it apparent, he either had ſome new cauſe of quarrel with':L4uthonyg , 
or elle. ſcorn'd' his: aſſiſtance; conrenting' himſelf ' with his own Forces; 
Though Anthony 'was offended at: this proceeding, [yet{he ſtaid/Rill in the 
ſame place, and f{enit tohim.onge'more ; tor whereas his Fleet lay at.a'great 
charge, and he-ſftood in maqre' need of .ltalian Soldiers for the Parthian 
War, -he had' thoughts of changing His Fleet for Legions. Though by the. 
League each haqpower ef cmiſing Mer in /taly ; but becauſe it was fallen 
to:tht others diviſion, he imagined it; would be more difficult for him. 
Wherefore Of#avia her felf.came. to Ceſar, to be as it were, Arbitreſs be- 
tween them. . He told her, that being deſerted by Anthony, he had:been 
in danger of loſing his life in .the Sicilian .Strait. She: anſwered, that had 
been already diſcourſed and /declared to Zzcenas. He then objefted that 
Anthony had ſent Callias his Freed Man to *Zepidits.to make a League'toge- 
ther-againſt him: . To which [ſhe anſwered, that to her knowledge, Callias 
was ſent to Zepidus to treata Match ; for Anthony beingabout to go tothe 
Parthian War, would before his departure: have his Daughter married ta 
Lepidus's Son, according to his promiſe. Octavia affirming this, and 4»- 


- thony Tending.Caltias to Ceſar to torment him, if he pleaſed, and know the 
truth from his own mouth : ihe would got Exam but ſent word he 


would meet Anthony between. * Merapontum and Zarentum, and diſcourſe 
with himhimſelf. © Through the place appointed runs a River, called like- 
wile Metapontum: and they both by chance arriving at the ſame time, 
Anthony lighting out of his Chariot, leaps:alone into a little Skiff he found 
there,-togo meet Ceſar, confiding in him as his Friend ; Ceſar emulating 
that- Generoſity, did the ſame; 1o meeting in the middle of the River, 
they diſputed a long time.who ſhould gotothe other ſide, at length Cz/ar 
prevailed, having reſolved: to goto 7arentwm to fee Offevia ; hetherefore 
mourits with- A»thony 1nhis-Chariot, lights at his Lodgings, and without 
any Guards, lies there all night. - Azthony on the morrow repays him with 
theifame confidence, ſo ſudden were their. changes, ambition of Empire 
raiſing reciprocal Jealouſies, and the neceſſity of their Afﬀairs obliging 
them-to confide'in} each other.” Ceſar then put off the War againſt Pom- 
pey tothe next year; but 4zrhony not thinking fit longer to delay the War 
againſt the Parthians, they made an exchange, 4»thony gave Ceſar ſixicore 
Ships, "which he! forthwithdelivered him, and Cz/ar promiſed to ſend him 
twenty.ithouſand Legionary Soldiers: Ofavia likewiſe gratified her Bro- 
ther' with' ten Galliots ( a fort of Veſſel between a Galley and a Ship of 
Burthen )* which ſhe begged of 4thony, and he in return gave a thouſand 
choſen:Men for-Guards, which -thony himſelf picked out. : And be- 
cauſe -the /time.:of the Triumvirate was near expired, they prolong- 
ed' it for-five other years, without ſtaying for the ſuffrage of the Peo- 
ple ;| ſo- they parted, 4thony making with all diligence towards 5- 
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ride leaving Oiteuie, and a little Daughter they hady with her Bro- 


In the mean time, whether that Aexodaras were natiirally perfidioiis, XXIV: 
Qr that be was fearful of Authozy, who had threatened him with Shakles 
ashis Fugitive Slave, or werg not rewardcd to: his expeCtation, or elſe 
moved with reproaches of his infidelity, which Peugey' other Freed Men 
(after the death of Menerrates ) continually loaded him with, exhorting 
him toretwra to his duty, he demanded fate conduft, which being grant- 
edbim, he returned into Pompey's ſervice with ſeven Veſlels, whill atvi- 
fixe, Ce/ar's Admiral perceived nothing of it z wherefore Ceſar took away 
bis Commangd, and gave it to ferippa. After that Ceſar's Fleet was finiſh- 
ed, he purged it in this manner, Altars were . erefted in the Sea a little off 
the Shore, the Ships with all their Crews aloft ina profound ſilence, rank- 
ed 19 arder before them, the Prieſts {acrificed ſtanding in the water, then 
the Victumes in a Pinnace, with which they rowed thrice round the 
ect, accompanied in other Boats by all the principal Commanders, allto- 
gether praying, that if the Fleet were threatned with any misfortune, it 
might fall upon the ViQtimes, which after diyiding in two, they caſt one 
part into the Sea, and burnt the other on the Altars, whilſt all themulti- 
tude made their Prayers. And this is the form the Romans uſe in the pur- 
gation of their Fleets.. It had been reſolved, that C2ſay parting from P#* 
teoli, Lepidus from Africa, and 7 aurus from Zarentum, ſhould invade Si 
cily with three ſeveral Fleets, to encompaſs the Enemy on three ſides of 
the Iſland, Eaſt, Weſt and South ; and that to this end, Ceſar ſhould 
give notice to the gthers what day he would embarque, which was appoint- 
ted an the tenth of the Summer Solſtice, which the Romans call the Ca- 
lends of the Month formerly called Q»int:/is, and ſince named Zuly in the 
Honour of the firſt C2ſar, which day he pitched upon, judging it would 
prove fortunate, becauſe his Father had thereon been always viQorious. 
As for Pompey, he oppoſed to Zepidus Plenias with one Legion, and ſtore 
of other Infantry at the point of Zilybewm, fortified the Sea Coaſts of the 
Iſland to the Eaſt and Weſt, and more particularly the Iſlands of Zipart 
and * Coſſyra, leſt they ſhould proye Ports of Retreat, Colpra to Zeprans, , 
and Ziparito Ceſer, from whence they mightart all times aſſault Sicily, All "drm » 
his beſt Forces he rendezyouzed at Meſſina, that they might be in a readi- 
neſs to march where-ever there ſhould be occaſion. The two Chieftains 
being in this manner provided, and the firſt day of Zuly come, Ceſar's 
Party all embarqued about break of ya Lepidas ſet ſail out of Africa 
with a thouſand Veſſels of Burthen, and ſeventy _— twelve Legions, 
five thouſand Numidian Horſe, and all things neceſſary tor theit ſubſiſtence. 
Taurus from Tarentum with one hundred and two Ships, of the hundred 
and thirty Azthony had left Ceſar, the Rowers of the reſt being dead of 
the ue the laſt Winter. And Ceſar from Puteoli, having firſt ſacri- 
ficed in the Admiral, and thrown the Entrails into the Sea, that the winds 
might be fair, /Veptune propitious, the Sea calm, and all favourable tg 
him againſt his Father's ho Some Ships went before to ſound the 
depth of Water, and Appius with good Forces brought up the Rear, 
The thitd day after their embarquing it blew very hard at South, and (e- 
veral of Lepidas's Veſſels of Burthen foundred, yet he reached Sicily, 
where he ed Plenizs in Zilybeum, and took feveral places, ſome by 
force, and ſome by ſurrender. T7aurns as ſoon as it began toblow returned 
back to Zarentum. Appius as he doubled the Cape of zerva loſt one 
part 
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part of his: Squadron, another part were driven upon the Flats, - and the 
reſt diſperſed' here and there with great loſs. Ceſar at the beginning of 
the Storm got to Anchor with all his Ships ja the Gulf of Za in ſafety, all 
but only one Galley of fix Oars to a Bank, which wascaſt away nearthe 
adjoyning Promontory; but the Wind on a ſudden clapping about to the 
Welt, to which this Gulf lies open, they were ſorely battered with the 
Tempeſt, for the Wind blowing right in, they could neither get out, nor 
ride” there. In. yain they plyed their Oars, and invain let drop their An- 
chors, they were driven upon the Rocks, or fell foul of one another; beſides 
night coming on, made the danger much more dreadful. At length the 
ſtorm being blown over, Ceſar cauſed the dead to be buried, the wounded 
dreſſed, and cloathed thoſe who had caſt themſelves into the Sek to fave 


their lives, giving them other Arms, and immediately iſſued. orders:to refit 


his Fleet, as well as he could for the preſent, he hadloſt ſix great Ships, 
two and twenty leſſer, and a great numberof * Liburnicks. Thirty days 
it required beſides to repair the damage this ſtorm had done, and'Summer 
was far advanced ; wherefore he found it convenient to put off the War 
till thenext year. Mean while, becauſe the People were put tohard ſhifts 
for want of Proviſions, he preſently cauſed his Ships to be drawn aſhore 
to refit, ſent thoſe Seamen had eſcaped the ftorm to 7awnus, who wanted 
them, and fearful leſt this diſaſter {ſhould work ſome change in the minds 
of thoſe who had not yet loſt the memory of the great Pompey, he ſent 
Mecenas to Rome; whilſt himſelf went through all /aty from 'Colony to 
Colony, aſſuring the Veterans there was no tear of 'any thing, and then 

ſſed to Tarentam, to ſee in what condition 7 awrns's Fleet was, and thence 
to /ibone, where he encouraged his Legions, and haſtened with ſuch dili- 
gence his Naval Preparations, that in a ſhort time he was ready to make 
a ſecond attempt upon Sjc/ly. \ 


Pompey not yet thinking fit to make any advantage of ſo tany Ship- 


wracks, was contented ouly to ſacrifice to Veprtune and Saleria, whoſe Son 
he ſuffered himſelf to be called, as perſwaded the Enemy had not been 
thus twice battered by Terapeſt in Summer time, without divine affiſtance. 
"Tis likewiſe reported, that puffed up with this ſucceſs, he changed his 
Coat of Arms, which was of Purple, and took Blew, as the adopted Son 
of Neptune. He hoped after ſo many loſſes Ceſar would lie quiet; but 
when G heard he had refitted his Fleet, and was ready to come into Sicily 
that very Summer, his heart failed him, thinking he had todeal with a 
Man whoſe courage was invincible, and whoſe treaſure inexhauſtible, yer 
he ſent Merodorns with the ſeven Ships that he had brought him to diſcover 
in what readineſs Czſar's Fleet were, and do what elſe he could. But he an- 

ry that he was not reſtored tothe Command of the Fleet, and perceiving 
they truſted him with no more than his own ſeven Ships, becauſe they 
had a jealouſie of him, reſolved once more to change fides. To this pur- 
poſe imagining, that whatever happened, it would be for his advantage to 
do ſome brave and valiant aQtion, he diſtributed all the Money he had a- 
mong his companions, and having in three days come ſeventy hive Furlongs, 
he falls like a Thunderbolt among the Guard-ſhips of Ce/ar's Fleet, where 
they were at work, then going off, and upon a ſudden falling on again, he 
carried away ſometimes two, and ſometimes three, he engaged likewiſe 
either in their Ports, or upon the Sca, with ſeveral Ships loaden with Corn, 
ſome of which heſunk, others burnt, and took others, and in ſhort, filled 


all the Coaſt withterrour and tumult, both Cz/ar and 4zrippa being abſent, 
the 
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the laſt gone into the Foreſt to provide Timber: So bold he grew, that he 
cameto an Anchor ina Shoal Bay, where he lay as if he had been faſt in 
the Ouz, till the Enemies running down from the Mountains as to an aſſu- 
red Prey; tacking about, he rowed off, laughing at, and deriding them, 
to the grief andaſtoniſhment of the whole Army. After he had thus made 
known - of what importance it was to Ceſar to have him for a Friend or E- 
nemy, he gave liberty to a Senator, called Rebi/us, who he had before ta- 
ken, that he might go before and prepare matters, raiſing a report among 
his People, that they ſhould ere long have a Fugitive ot conſequence, which 
was inidius Marcellus, an intimate Friend of Cz2/ar's, whoſe affection he 
himſelf had gained, when he before quitted Pompey's ſervice, and after 
that drawing near to the Enemy, and deſiring to have ſome conference 
with /;nidias, in a certain Ifland, _— an Afﬀair of Importance to 
both Parties. Having obtained it, when they were alone he told him, 
that when he left Cz/ar's Party to go to Pompey, he had been forced to it 
by the injuries he dayly received from Calviſius then Admiral ; but that 
now Aeripps had the Command of the Navy, he was ready to return to 
Ceſar's lervice, of which he could not complain, provided /7nidinus would 
bring him a ſafe conduft from Meſſals, who in Lzrippa's ablence com- 
manded the Fleet, promiſing by ſome ſignal ACtion to repair his fault. 
However, till he had his ſafe Conduft, he muſt, to avoid ſuſpicion, make 
War upon Ceſar's Party as before. Meſſala at firſt ſcrupled the doing it, 
as diſhonourable, yetat length he granted it, whether yielding to the ne- 
ceflities of the War, or betore well informed of C2/ar's mind, or that he 
foreſaw he could not be diſpleaſed at it. So Menodoras once more changed 
Parties, and going to Ceſar caſt himſelf at his Feet, begging pardon for 
his fault, without telling what obliged him to commit it. Ceſar pardoned 
him becauſe of Meſſala's word paſled tohim, but gave orders narrowly to 
watch him, and permitted the Officers of his Galleys to go whither they 
pleaſed. 


Ceſar's Fleet being now ready he came to /ibona, where he gave order 
to Meſſala to paſs over into Sicily with two Legions to joyn Lepidus's Ar- 
my, and thathe ſhould land in the Gulf againſt Zawromenza : he ſent three 
likewiſe to S:3/ida, which is the very extremity of the Strait, to wait a fair 
opportunity, and commanded 7aurms to ſailabout with his Fleet from 7a- 
rentum to the Promontory of Scy/lace, which is direQly oppoſite to 7 auro- 
menia, He came prepared to fight both on Sea and Land ; forhis Land 
Army followed him, before whom marched his Horſe, with orders to 
make diſcoveries from the Land, as the Liburnick Brigantines did at Sea. 


As he was advancing in this manner, Ceſar came and after having ſeen 


him near Sy//ace, and approved the order he kept, returned to bona: 
Pompey, as we have ſaid, had placed good Garriſons in all places of the I- 
ſland whereany Forces might bas and kept his Flect at Meſſina, ready to 
g0 and relieve who ſtood inneed. Whilſt theſe Preparations were made 
on both ſides, Zepidus having ſent for out of Africa for the remainder of his 
Forces, which conſiſted in four Legions, Papia, one of Pompey's Lieute- 
nants met them in open Sea; and whilit they ſtaid for him as a Friend, 
gave them chace, they took them for rhe Ships Zepidus was to ſend to meer 
them ; and indeed he did ſend, but coming out too late, when the Ships of 
Burthen ſaw them, they took them for Enemies, and would not approach 
them, whereas now ſtaying for Papia, fome were taken, fome burnt, 


ſome ſunk, and others recovered Africa, of - _ Legions two periſhed 
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int the Sea, and if any Soldiers faved themſelves by ſwimming, 73ſrenus, 
another of Pompey's Lieutenants, cauſed them to be maſſacred as falt as 
they came on ſhore. The reſt of the Army came either now or afterwards 
to Zepidns, and Papia returned to Pompey. Ceſar with all his Fleet paſſed 
from YViboxe to Srrongyle, one of the five Zolian Ifles, and ſeeing on the 
Coaſt of Sicily great tore of Forces at Pelora, Mites, and 7yndari, he be- 
lieved Pompey was there in perſon, wheretore leaving Aaripps his Admiral 
in the Poſt, he returned to Yibone, and ſoon after joyned with Meſſale, 


with deſign to lay hold of the opportunity of Pompey's abſence to ſurpriſe 


'Zanromenia, and fo fall upon him two ſeveral ways. Aprippe therefore 


* Melazzys. 


poes from Srrongyle to Heera , and driving out the Garriſon takes the 
place, reſolving next day to attempt * Mes, and Demochares the Admiral 
who lay there with forty =. wherefore Pompey fearing Aerippa's ſuc- 
ceſs, ſent other forty Ships trom Meſſina to Demochares, under the Com- 
mand of pollophanes another of his Freed Men, who was followed by 
Pipia with ſeventy others. Aeripps before day weighed with half his 
Ships, as if he were only to fight with Papia, whom he had ſome intelli. 
gence he might meet ; but when he ſaw Apollophaner's Fleet followed by 
another of ſeventy Sail, heſent preſently to give notice to Ceſar that Pomy- 
pey was at Miles with the greateſt part of his Naval Force, and placing | 
himſelf in the middle of his great Ships, ſent to the reſt at Hiers with alf 

ſpeed to follow him. Theſe two Ships thus magnificently equipped, and 
having Towers in Poop and Prow, being come up with each other, after 
the Signals given, and their Men encouraged to do well , charged 
with great violence, ſome ſtem and ſtem,. and others ſtanding off to gain 
their Enemies Broad-ſide, and fall on with greater terrour, great was the 
noiſe made by the Ships ſhocking againſt each other, and greater the 
Shouts of - the Men. Pompey's Ships were middle {ized, light, and eaſie 
to go about, and ſo much more aCtive againſt the Enemy, and by their 
{wittneſs fit to take all advantages in boarding, but Ce/ar's being greater 
and heavy, were of conſequence much leſs nimble, bur on the contrary, 
ſtronger, both to give the Shock, andabler to receive it. Ceſar had the 
beſt Soldiers, ' and Poxzp:y the moſt skilftul Mariners; wherefore theſe 
charged not right forwards upon Ceſar's great Ships, but ſhearing by them, 
ſometimes broke a whole Gang of Qars, and ſometimes carried away 
their Rudders, and ſometimes likewiſe fuddenly bringing about, they 
charged them with their Beak Heads, giving no leſs a Shock than they re- 
ceived : but when Ceſar's Ships could reach any of thele light timbered 
Veſſels, they preſſed upon them ſo furiouſly with their Beak Heads, that 
they either ſtaved them, or bored them through and through ; and if 
they came at any time to fight Board and Board, the great Ships miſerably 


knocked them down with miffile Arms thrown from aloft, and —_ in 
to 


their Grapnels, eafily ſtopped them, ſo that the ſervice being too hard 1 


be born, the Adverſary had no way to ſave themſelves, but by leaping iato 
the Sea, where $kiffs appointed for that purpoſe took them up. Mean 
while, Arippa, whole main deſign was upon Papia's Ship, gave him ſo 
cruel a Shock in the Bow, that he ſunk him, for he opened all his Keel, 
and thoſe in his Fore-Caſftle preſently fell, and the Water entring, all the 
lower Bank of Rowers were drowned, the reft upon Planks ſaved them- 
ſelves by ſwimming : Papza, received into the next Ship, again renews 
the Fight. When Pompey, who trom thetop of a Mountain | that his 
People could very hardly defend themſelves, and rhat they never came near 


any of Ceſar's Ships, but they loſt Men, and that the reſt" of Arippe's 
Fleet 
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Fleet whom he left at Fer were coming to his aſſiſtance, made a Signal 
for them to retreat, which by little and little they did, ſtill fighting, bur 
being cloſe preſſed upon, they fled, not into the Ports, but the Rivers 
Mouths, where the Mud and Sand brought down by the conſtant ſtream 
makes Shoal Water, wherefore Arippa's Pilots adviſing-him not to ha= 
zard his great Ships upon thoſe Flats, he came to an Anchor in ſight of 
them in the open Sea, asif he deſigned to attack them in the Night ; 
but his Friends admoniſhing him not to be ruled more by anger than reaſon, 
nor to over-haraſs the Solcters by too great Labour and Watchings, nor 
yetto be too confident of the calmneſs of the Sea, he retreated towards the 
Evening, and Pompey's —_ got into Harbour. They loſt in this Battel 
thirty of their Ships, and ſunk five of Ce/ar's, beſides many other loſſes 
which they as well as the Enemy ſuſtained. Pompey commended them: for 
having ſo well defended themſelves, having ay 3b not againſt Ships but 
Walls, nor were his rewards leſs than if they had been vitorious : he gave 
them hopes, that fighting in the Strait as their Light Ships would eaſier 
ſtem the Current, ſo they would certainly be victorious, promiſing withal 
to add ſomewhat to the heighth of their Ships. Such was the ſucceſs 
of the Battel between 42rippaand Papia near Helazzo. 


After which Pompey judging what indeed was, that Ceſar was gone to 
Tawrus's Camp, becauſe he had a deſign upon 7auromenia, as ſoon as he 
had ſupped he ſet Sail for Meine, leaving at Aelazz9 a part of his Ships, 
to make ,47ippa believe he was ſtill there. ' Aprippa on the other ſide ha- 
ving givena little repoſe to his Men, ſailed towards 7y»dari, which had 
promiſed to ſurrender ; where he was received by the Inhabitants, but the 
Garriſon defended it fo generouſly, that they drove him thence, yet ſome 
other Towns revolting to him, received his Garriſons, and towards Even- 
ing he returned to the Fleet. - Mean while, Ce/ar being well affured that 
Pompey was gone from Meſſina to Melazzo becauſe of Aorippa, came from 
Scyllace to Lencopetra, from whence he reſolved to paſs by Night to 7aure- 
menia; but after he heard the ſucceſs of the Sea-fight, he changed his 
mind, believing he need not conceal his embarquing, but boldly go on in 
broad day, for he imagined Pompey would not come far from Apripps. 
Day then beginning to appear, he took a view from the Mountains as far as 
his ſight covld reach into the Sea, and ſpying none of the Enemies Ships 
he went on Board, loading his Ship with all the Saldiers he could ſtow ; 
and leaving the reſt with Meſſals till the Ships returned to fetch them: 
being come near Zawromenia, he ſummoned the place, but the Garriſon 
refulieg to ſurrender, he paſſed beyond the River Onobola, andthe Temple 
of Yenus, and landed near Arch:getes, where having mide his prayers to 
the Gods, he encamped to befiege 7 auromenia; now Archigetes is a {mall 
Statue of polo, which the Naxians, when firſt ſent a Colony into Sicily, 
dedicated. There. as Cz/ar ſet foot on ground he fell, but foori got upa- 
gain; he was beginning to work upon the Circumvallation of the Camp 
when they ſaw Pompey coming with a great Fleet, to the attoniſhment 
of all the Army, who thought him quite ruined by Aerippa : along the 
Shore likewiſe came Horſemen, riding, ſtriving in {wiftneſs to out-pats 
the Fleet , and. in ſeveral parts were cen great Bodies of Foot. C:ſur's 
People ſeeing themſelves thus ſurrounded by three Armies, were utterly 
diſmayed, Ceſar himſelf was afraid, becauſe he conld not now have the 
aſſiſtance of Meſſaia. The Horſe firſt fell among Czjar's Men ſtill emi- 
ployed in their Trenches. And if the Fleet = «4 Foot had come-on - 
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the ſame time, perhaps Pompey had gained an important Victory, but be- 
ing unskilful in mulitary Aﬀatrs and ignorant of the fear that Enemies 
were in, loth to come to a Battel in the Evening, they retreated , the 
Fleet to the Promontory of Corcyna, and the Foot, who durſt not lodge 
near Ceſar's Camp, to the Town of Pheniſſs , whilſt the night following 
the lay quiet, the Cxlariansfortified their Camp, but with extreme labour 
and watching had made themſelves utterly to fight ; they were three 
Legions, five hundred Horſemen without Horſes, about a thouſand lighr 
armed Foot, and two thouſand Veteran Voluatiers, beſides the Sea-Forces. 
Ceſar left with Cornificius all the Land Forces, with order to defend himſelf 
as well as he could, and before day himſelf embarqued, left he ſhould like- 
wile be ſhutin by Sea. He placed 7:tinius on the Right, and Cercizson 
the Left, and himſelf in a Brigantine went from one parrt of the Fleet to the 
other, exhorting all Men to do their beſt ; and after that (as being inex- 
tremity of danger) ftruck his Flag. Pompey preſently coming to affaule 
him, they charged through twice, and the Fight lafted till Night. But 
Ceſar's Ships were many burnt and ſunk, and many of them ſetting their 
ſmall Sails, fled towards the Coaſt of Zraly contrary to, and in contempt 


. of Orders, ſome of Pompeys Ships purſued them, and ſoon putting them 


indiſorder, took or burnt them as wellas the reſt, thoſe that ſwum aſhore 
were either ſlain or taken by Pompey's Horſemen, ſome few eſcaping to 
Cornificins's Camp, who ſent only his light armed Foot to receive them ; 
for he did not think it convenient togo out with his Legions, -1n that ill po- 
ſture wherein they were, whulſt a Land Army of the Enemies lay ſonigh, 
whom the ſucceſs at Sea had pufigd up, as is ordinary after Viftory. | Ceſar 
rowed a great way in the night in a ſmall Galley, deliberating with 
himſelf, whether he ſhould endeavour to paſs through the midſt of his E- 
nemies, and getagain to Cornificins, or go to Meſſala, Atle 

fortune he res re Port of Abala, tee oe ary 
deſtitute of Friends, Servants or Guards, whom ſome that were come up 
to the Mountains to ſee how things ſtood , found afflicted both in 
Body and Mind, whom changing from Boat to Boat that they might the 
better deceive the Enemy ,- they at length brought to Meſſala's Camp, 
which was not far diſtant. As ſoon as he got thither, before he wot 
take any food, he diſpatched a Brigantine to Corificins, and ſent to all parts 
of the Mountains to let thoſe they found there know he was in ſafety, ad- 
yertizing them to prepare to relieve Corxificius, and he wrote to Cormificins 
that he would ſuddenly be with him, and bring him relief. Aftep he had 
eat a little, andtaken ſome ſmall repoſe, he went by _ to Stylida, con- 
voyed by Meſſala to find out Carinas, who being ready to fail with three 
Legions, he gave him order topaſs over to Zipar;, and there ſtay for him ; 
Ts. a likewiſe to Aerippa, that conſidering the danger Cornificius was in, 
he ſhould with all ſpeed ſend to him Zaroz:ns with the beſt of his Forces. 
He likewiſe ſent Mecenas the ſecond time tothe City, upon intelligence 
they were contriving ſome Novelty, the Authors of which were publickly 
puniſhed : and Meſſala he ſent to Puteol;, where the firſt Legion lay to 
bring them to /iboze. This was that Meſſa/a who wasproſtribed at Rowe 
by the Triumvirs, with promiſe of rewards both of Money and Liberty 
to thoſe ſhould ſlay him ; and who eſcaping to Brurus and Caſſius, after their 
death delivered up on Compoſition their Fleet to Aathony: which I the. 
rather mention in this place as a great'example of Roman Virtue, fince 
Meſſala having now in his power lum who proſcribed him, withour:atten- 
dance, and in a deplorable condition, received him as his General” and 
laved his lite. As 
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As for Cornificius, though he could have defended himſelf in his XXvIE 
Trenches, yet being ſtraitned for want of Proviſion, hedrew out topro- 
voke the Enemy to fight : but Pompey would not hazard the fortune of a 
Battel againſt People had nothing but their Arms to truſt to; and whom 
he hoped to reduce byFamine ; yet Cornificius having placed thoſe eſcaped 
from the Sea-Fight, and who were without Arms1n the midſt of the Le- 

ions, marches on, ſorely infeſted in the Plain by the Horlemens miſſile 
firms, and by the African Footin places inacceſſible for the Horſe; who 
ing lightly arined, though he ſent off ſeveral Parties to e them; 
he could dono-good againſt them. The fourth day of his March he came 
upon a dry ground, which the Inhabitants thereabout call 7he 7orrent of 
Fre, reaching quite to the Sea, all waters falling on it being evaporated 
with the very heat of the ground ; ſo that the People thereabouts never 
travel overit but by night to avoid the heat and duft, - Cornificins's Meh not 
knowing the Country durſt not, eſpecially in a dark Moon, adventure to 
paſs by night, for fear of an ambuſh; and by day they could not defend 
themſelves from their Enemies, heat and duſt ſuffocated them, atid the 
Icorching ground ( being now in the heat of Summer) tormented the 
ſoles of their Feet, eſpecially thoſe were naked ; thirſt noleſs aMlifted 
them, not ſuffering them to retard their March to-go charge thoſe light 
armed Foot who continually irifeſted thern ; ſo that they were expoſed to 
wounds, without makirig any defence. At laft, wheii they drew- neat to 
aStraitat the end of this burning ground, they met with other Enemies ; 
wherefore leaving behind their ſick, and ſuch as could not fight, they ad- 
vanced furiouſly to the Charge, and gained the Paſs; - but when they faw 
before them other Straits which the Enemy was likewiſe poſſeſſed of, they 
loſt all heart, and made a ſRop, being quite ſpent with thirſt, heat and la- 
bour ; yet when Corxificius perſwaded them to take courage, by telling 
them there was a Fountain cloſe by, they renewed the Fight, and with-con- 
fiderable loſsof' theirs drove the Enemy from the Poſt, but other Enemies 
were {till Maſters of the Fountain, ſo thatnow they gave themſelves over 
to grief and deſpair. In this extremity Zaronins appeared afar off with 
three Legions which Aerippa had ſent tb their reliet, they were not fully 
aſſured he was their Friend.; however, the ſight put them in ſome hopes, 
eſpecially when they ſaw the Enemy deſert the Fountain, for fear: 'of be- 
ingencloſed on both ſides, then they beganto ſet up Shouts of Joy; which 
Zaronias having anſwered, they ran all to the Fountain, where; gotwith- 
| ſtanding all the good counſel of their Officers to make them mareterm- 
perate, they drank 1o exceſſively, that ſome of them died upon the 
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Thus Cornificius when he was quite paſt hopes faved himſelf andthe reſt xx. 
ofthe Army, and went and joyned with rips, who in the meanj time 
had taken Zyadari, furniſhed with good ſtore of Proviſions, and fo,com- 
modious for rhis War, that m_ landed there all his Horſe and Foot; which 
were no {mall mamber, for he brought into Sicily one and twetky chegions, 
twenty thouſand Horſe, and mote than five thouſand light armed: Foot, 

Pompey till held Melaze2, Maulochns, Pelora, and all thas 20a 
with good Garriſons, who out of the fear they were in of 4erippay: 
continually Fires, asif they would burn the Ships that approached them. 
He was likewiſe ſeiſed of the Paſſages from 7 anromenia to Melagao, and 


had fortified all the Avenues of the Mountains ; fo that he kept Ceſar at a 
Bay, 
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Bay (who had a deſign toenlarge his Quarters beyond Zyzdari) and yet 
adventured nor a Battel: But having advice that 4zrippa was about to 
land at Pelora, he haſtened thither, deſerting the Paſſes of AZelazzg, of 
which Cz/ar ſeiſed, and of elazzo it lelf; together with Artemiſia, a 
little City, famous for the Oxen of the Sun, taken away by Ulyſſes's com- 
panions whilſt he ſlept. But when the news of Axrippe's coming proved 
talſe, and Pompey heard of the Paſles being loſt, he ſent for 7ifzenns with 
his Army, whom'Cefar going to meet, ftrayed out of his way about A4y- 
cono, where he ſtaid all night without any Tents, in.a violent rain, as is 
uſual in Autumn, with no other covering fave a Gallick Shield which the 
Soldiers held over his Head. Here they heard the horrible noiſe and 
dreadful roarings of Mount eta, and beheld the mighty Flames, which 
ſorely eqs 62x the whole Army, eſpecially the Germans, who ſtarting 
from the places where they were laid down, were no longer {crupulous'of 
believing the wonders told of Mount eta, eſpecially of the Torrents of 
Fire. After this Ceſar went and ſpoiled the Country of the Paleftigs; 
where meeting with Zep:dus,and being ſupplied with Corn, they went both, 
and ſet down near about Meſſira. But when there happened only light 
Skirmiſhes through all Scity, and no memorable Fight, Ceſar weary of 
it, ſent 7aurus to cut off Pompey from Proviſions, by ſeifing upon thoſe 
Citics that ſupplyed them, which.made him reſolve to gave Battel ; but 
becauſe he was atraid of Ceſar's Land Forces, and thought himſelf ſecure 
in his Ships, he ſent a Herald tooffer him a Sea-Fight. Though Ceſar of 
all things abhorred to have do with Salt Water, where he had ever been 
unfortunate ; yet thinking it diſhonourable torefulſe any thing, he accept- 
ed the Challenge, and a day was appointed, when they were to meet 
with three hundred Ships each, armed with all ſorts of miſſile Arms, 
Towers and Machines that could be imagined. -*T was now Azripps in- 
vented the , Harpagon, which is . a piece of Timber of five Cubits long, 
bound 'about with.Iren, at eachend having two Rings, at one of which 1s 
the Harpago, or Hook of Iron, and at the'other many Cordsfaſtened in 
Pulleys to draw it back, with ar Catapulta or Sling to dart it forcibly into 


the Enemies Ships. | | 


 - Buttheday of -Battel being come, the whole Gang of -Rowers _ 0 
ſhew their skill, not without great Shouts and'Acclamations, then Slow: 


edthe flying of miſſile Arms, ſome thrown out ef Engines, ſome out of 
Hand;-as Stones, Javelins, Arrows, Fire-brands, and flaming Darts; the 
Ships/ run Board and Board, ſome in the Waſte, ſome on the Bows, and 
ſomei rat with their Prows {6 fiercely at others, that they over-ſet thoſe 
ſtood on their Fore-Caſtles, and made their own Ships unſerviceable. -O- 
er gens Veſſels contented themſelves only to skirmiſh, lancing as they 
pa 2d/by unto each other Darts, Javelins, and other miffile Arms, other 

mallerwere appointed to take up ſuch as fell into the Sea. The Soldiers, 
Rowers, and Seamen did wonders, aſliſted by the skill of rhe Pilots, heart- 
ned by, 'the encouragements of the Commanders, and the continual play- 
wg >the Engines: but the Harpagon was moſt of all approved, being 
light enough to fly at a diſtance into the Enernies Ships, it ſtuck faſt, eſpes 
cally when they drew it back with the Cords :;- they could not cut it, - be: 
ingbound about with Iron Hoops ; and the Cords they could not reack to, 
becauſe of its length, beſides, this Machine being yet unknown, they 
were not ovides of any long Bills to cut the Ropes. There was but one 


way in-this unprepared condition they could think of, and 'tliat _ by 
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force of Oars to ſtrive to get looſe from it, but then the Enemy pulled up 
too, both ſtriving one way, the Harpagon ftill did its office ; wherefore 
coming to a cloſe Fight, they leaped into one anothers Ships, and were of. 
ten {o mixed rogether, that it was hard to know which party any were of, 
for they woreall one kind of Habit, and moſt ſpoke the Latine Tongue z 
and the Word for thatday was known by both Parties And in this con- 
fuſion when no perſon truſting to anothers giving him the Word, if he did 
not know him, there was a horribte-Staughter, and the Sea was preſently 
covered with Bodies, Arms, and Wracks of Veſſels; tor they left nothing 
unattempted beſides Fire, which after the firſt ſhock, and that they came 
to _ Board and Board, they made no more uſe of. Both Armies from 
the Shore beheld this dreadful Fight not without fear and paſſion, as think- 
ing them engaged for every one of their particular ſafeties; but how in- 
tentive ſocver they were they could diſcern nothing , for it was impoſſible 
iQ along Trainof fix hundred Ships, from whom they heard ſhouts and ac- 
clamations, ſometimes from one ſide, and ſometimes from the other, to 


diſcover any thing diſtintly. Atlengeh 4zrippe judging by the Colours 


upon their Towers, which was the only mark of difference between 
them, that there were more of Pompey's Ships periſhed than theirs, encou- 
raged thoſe about hm, as if already viftorious, to renew the Charge, and 
not give over preſſiug upon the Enemy, which they did, till thoſe oppokte 
to him were forced to give way; and beating down their Towers, 
{hewed him their m_ and fled towards the Strait, to the number only of 
ſeventeen. Ships, molt of the reſt cut off by Aerippe, who got between 
them and the Hyers from going the ſame way, run violently on Shore, 
where ſticking faſt, they were either got off by the Enemy, or there 
burnt, which thoſe that were yet fighting in open Sea ſeeing, yielded. 
The-Czfarian Sea Forces ſoon proclaimed their Victory by their Shouts 
and Acclammations, which were anſwered by the Land Army on Shore : 
whilſt Pompey's Men groaned out of grief and deſpair. As for Pompey 
himſelf, he departed in haſte from VVaw/ochus to go to Meſſina, fo aftoniſh- 
ed, that he had no thoughts at all of his Land Army, which made them led 
by Zifterus ſurrender to Ceſar upon good conditions, which example was 
likewiſe followed by the Horſe perſwaded by their Officers. There were 
in this Battel three of Ceſar's Ships ſunk, and twenty eight of Pompey's, 
and all the reſt burnt, taken, or ſplit upon the Rocks, ſave only thole ſe- 
venteen that fled. 


Pompey, as upon the way he heard of the deſeQion of liis Army, laid 
down his Imperial Robe, and took a private habit, ſending ſome before to 
Meſſina, to load what. they could upon his Ships, for he was prepared for 
this a long time before, and ſending to Plenius who was at Zilybeum with 

hr Legions to come preſently to him, Plerivs forthwith ſet forward, 
burall his Friends, and all his Garriſons having yielded to the Conquerour, 
and his Enemies being already inthe Strait tocome to 4/yiz2, he did not 
think it convenient to ſtay for Plexins in the City, though it were a very 
ſtrong place, but embarquing upon thoſe ſeventeen Ships he had, made 
Sail towards Anthory, whoſe Mother he had favourably received in a like 
misfortune, and Plerins arriving at effina after Pompey's departure, 
he there ſhut himſelf up, relelving to ſtand upon his defence. Now 
after the ViQtory Ceſar ſtaying in his Camp near \Va#lochus, had given or- 
der to Aorippato go and befiege Meſſina, which together with Zepid»s he 
did. Plenius having ſent out to them Deputies to capitulate, Agripps 
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was of the mind to Qefer the buſineſs till next day that C2/ar came thither ; 
but Zepidus himſelf received them upon compolition, and to get the Ar- 
my of Plenins into his own Inn owe them ſhare in the plunder of 
the City equal with his own ; {o that beſides pardon which they only asked 
for, they had found a Booty they did not expeQ, they 'that very-night 
lundered the City with Zepidus's Men, and delivered themſelvey, up to be 
is. So that Zepidus by this recruit beholding himſelf Maſter of two and 
twenty Legions, and a brave Body of Horſe, raiſed his hopes, and laid a 
deſign upon ſeiſing upon Sicily. This proje&t he founded upon his 
firſt having landed in the Iſland, and having taken more Cities than Ceſar ; 
wherefore he gave Command to his Garriſons not to receive any Forces 
but his own, and ſeiſed upog all the Paſſages. On the morrow Ceſar 
being arrived at Meſſina, ſends ſome of his Friends to Lepidus, to make 
his complaint of theſe proceedings, and to repreſent to him that he was 
come into Sicily only to ſerve Czſar, and not to conquer for himſelf. To 
which he anſwered by a reciprocal complaint : That they had taken from 
him his part of the Empire, which Cz/ar had uſurped all to himſelf, and if 
he would reſtore that, he would willingly part with Africa and Sicily. Ce- 
ſar, angry at this anſwer, goes to him himſelf, reproaches him with in- 
iow, and after ſome mutual threats they part, and from that inſtant 
gin to keep Guard apart, and the Ships went and anchored at ſome di- 
ſtance from the Port, becauſe, as was reported, Zepidus had a deſign to 
burn them ; and the Soldiers deteſting theſe Diſſentions , believed they 
were again falling into another Civil War. Not that they made any com- 
pariſon of Zepidus with Ceſar ; Zepidus's own Soldiers did not do that, the 
admired Czſar's Virtue, and blamed Zepidus's baſeneſs, thinking it a gh 
injuſtice done them, to equal the Vanquiſher and the Vanquiſhed in the 
lunder of fins. C ofer having notice of their thoughts ſent under- 
hand to ſolicite them by his Agents, whogained many, eſpecially of thoſe 
who had ſerved under Pompey, for they thought the pardon granted them 
ineffeQtual, unleſs Ceſar confirmed it. Zepidus knew nothing of this 
Negotiation, ſo that before he perceived any thing, Ceſar comes unlooked 
for to his Camp, with a ſtrong party of Horſe, which he left before the 


Trenches, and entred with a {lender Train, and advancing towards the . 


middle, calls all the world to witneſs that he was forced to make War 
againſt his Will. The neareſt to him having ſaluted him, calling him 
Emperour, all Pompey's Men who were made to the purpoſe ranto him, 
and begged his pardon. To which he anſwered, that he wondered they 


- ſhould ask pardon before they haddone what they ought: they under- 


ſtood what he meant, and preſently ſome took their Colours, and car- 


ried them to Ce/ar's Camp, whilſt the others made up the Tents. Zeps- 


dns hearing the Tumult, comes out of his Tent armed, and falls on; fo 
that one of Ceſar's Eſquites being ſlain, and Ceſar himſelf ſhot with an 
Arrow inthe Corſlet, though it went not to the quick,” he got by running 
to the place where he had Jeft his Horſe. As he ran,. ſome of thoſe who 
were upon the Guard in one of the Forts at . Zepidus's Camp made a mock 
of him; whereon he immediately feil upon that Fort, and took it with 
his Horſe. Thoſe who commanded in the reſt yielded, ſome at the ſame 
time, others the night following, ſome without being ſummoned, and 0- 
thers after a ſlight aſſault made by the Cavalry to ſerve for a pretence of 
their Surrender: but ſome there were who'bravely ſtood to it before they 
would ſubmit; for Zepidus continually ſent relief to all parts ; but at laſt 
theſe reliefs deſerted him likewiſe; nay, even thoſe who had an inclina- 
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tion for him at firſt changed their minds. Firſt, all thoſe of Pompey's Par- 
ty, Who had till then ſtood firm for him, left him by whole Bands, and 
when Zepidus cauſed others to take Arms to ſtop thein, thoſe thus com- 
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manded took their Colours, and carried them to Czſar's Camp with the - 


others. LZepidus threatened, intreated, ſtopped the Enſigns, and faid 
he would not ſuffer them to depart, till one of the Enſigns telling him 
plainly, that he ſhould ſuffer it either alive or dead, he was lo terrified 
that he let them go, The Horſe left him laſt : but before they parted; 
they ſent to ask Czſar whether he would have them kill .Zepidus, whom 
they acknowledged no longer for General ; but he would by no means per- 
mit it. Thus Zepidns ſeeing himſelf unexpeRedly, and in ſoſhort a time 
deſerted by ſo great an Army , and fallen from fo —_— a Fortune; 
changed Habit, and went to Ceſar, whither all the world run as to a 
SpeQtacle. Ceſar role up to receive him, and would not ſuffer him to fall 
on his Knees before him, but he ſent him to Rome in the ſame Habit, re- 
duced to that of a private Man, without any power or quality, fave that 
of High Prieſt. So that this Man who had ſooften been General of Ar- 
mies, had reigned in the Triumvirate, made ſo many Magiſtrates, pro- 
ſcribed ſomany of his Equals. in Dignity, returned into the degree of a 
ſimple Citizen, and ſpent the reſt of his life ſubmitted to authority, and to 
the power of many of thoſe he had proſcribed. 


As for Pompey, Ceſar would not purſue him, nor permit it to be done; 
whether he thought it not convenient to follow him into Azthony's Domi- 
nion, or whether he had a mind to ſee what 4nthozy would do; for if he 
did not as he ought, he had juſt occaſion to break with him ( for both pre- 
tending to Sovereign Powefr, either had a long time thought that when alt 
other were overcome they ſhould fall upon one another) or elſe, as Cefar 
{aid afterwards , bee Pompey was none of his Father's Murderers, 
All the Forces being now joyned together, there were five and forty Le: 

tons, five and twenty thouſand Horſe, thirty ſeven thoufand five hundred 
ight armed Foot, fix hundred Ships of War, and a prodigious number of 
Merchants Ships, all which he ſent to their owners. He gave likewiſe to 
the Soldiers the reward due tothem for Vitory, with promiſe of greater 
Liberalities for the future; diſtributed Crowns, and other honourable Re- 
compenſes to thoſe he thought worthy, and pardoned the Officers had 
ſerved under Pompey. This great Proſperity was worthy of Envy, and 
Fortune was not wanting to be jealous of it, and to intermix it with trou- 
ble: for the Army,and particularly his own mutinied, the Soldiers demand- 
ed their Diſcharge, and to have the ſame Recompenſes they had received 
after the Viftory at Philippi; whereupon, though the ſervice they had 
done againſt Pompey ſeemed not in his opinion comparable to the other, yet 
he promiſed them to reward them honourably, and equal with thole now 
ſeryed under thorny at his return, and yet according to Military Diſci- 
pline he repreſented to them with ſome threats the fault they committed 
againſt the Laws of War, and againſt the Oath they had ſworn to. ' At 
length, ſeeing that inſtead of ſubmitting they grew more infolent, he for- 
bore threatming, leſt thoſe who were newly come to his Party ſhould raiſe 
ſome Tumult : wnly he told them he would diſcharge them with Anthoxy as 
foort as he could, aſſuring them inthe mean time he would no more em- 
ploy them in Civil Wars, fince they by _— Grace were quite ni_—_ 
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but that he would lead them againſt the Illyrians, and other Barba- 
rous Nations who had broke the Peace with them, from whom they 
would all return rich. To which they told him plainly, that they would 
ſerve nolonger, unleſs he preſently gave them thoſe Rewards and Honours 
their paſt labours deſerved. - He anſwered them, that as to the Honours 
there {hould be no delay in them ; for beſides the Crowns he had already 
diſtributed, he had others to beſtow among every Legion, and to the Cen- 
turions and Tribunes Robes of Pugple, with the Quality of Senator, every 
Man in his Country. Whilſt he was offering theſe things and many others, 
fit a Tribune named Ofi/izs began tocry out that Crowns and Robes were 
toquiet Children, but that muſt have Soldiers Money and Lands. The multi- 
tude by their Acclammations ſignifying they approved this diſcourſe, Ce- 
ſar ina rage went down from the Tribunat ; but for the Tribune thoſe a- 
bout him praiſed him, and reviled the others for not joyning with him, 
he told them that he alone was ſufficient to defend ſo juſt a cauſe, yet theſe 
words coſt him dear, for the next day he diſappeared, and was neyer more 
ſeen. After which accident no particular perſon durft utter a word, but 
the whole Army went together to demand their Diſcharge, and C2/ay for 
his part did all he could to appeaſe them by careſſing their Officers. At 
length he diſmiſſed thoſe had ſerved him at Modena and Philippi, who a- 
mounted to twenty thouſand, for indeed they had ſerved longer than the 
time appointed by the Laws of War ; but for tear leſt thoſe ſhould corrupt 
others, he ſent them preſently out of the Iſland, after having told apart to 
thoſe had ſerved him at odera, that thoygh he had diſcharged them, he 
would not fail to ſatisfie whathe had promiſed. As ſoon as they were ſhip- 
ped, he drew the reſt together to ſpeak to them, where he took them for 
witneſſes of the perjury of the others, whom he called Runaways, becauſe 
they had forceda Diſcharge from him, ' praiſed thoſc prone for their fide- 
lity, made them hope that ere long they ſhould be diicharged, and that fo 
rich, no one perſon ſhould repent his having continued in the ſervice, 
and with all this he gave them five hundred Drams a Man. 


After this Broil was over, he laid a Tribute of Sixteen hundred Ta- 
lents upon Scily, and ſettled there Pretors as well as in {fica, left an Ar- 
my divided betwixt thoſe two Provinces, ſent 4thony's Ships to Zaren- 
tum, and ſending part of the reſt of his Forces before him into /raly, fol- 
lowed himſelf with the other. When his return was known in the City, 
the Senate gave him by Decree all the Honours imaginable, referring to 
his diſcretion the accepting all,. or as many of them as he pleaſed. All 
the Senators, and likewiſe the People, crowned with Flowers, went a 
great way to meet him, brought him firlt to the Temple, and then to his 
Houſe. The next day he recited in full Senate, and betore the People, two 
Orations which he had compoſed, and which he afterwards made pub- 
lick, wherein he orderly declared what things he had done, and his 
Condu& in the Government of the Common-wealth, from his firſt un- 
dertaking the Charge till now , cauſed the Peace to be publiſhed, 
the Civil Wars being now quite extinCt, remitted what was remain- 
ing due upon Impoſitions, diſcharged the Receivers ' of what they 
ought, and releaſed the Farmers of what they had not yet payed in 
of their publick Farms. Of all the Honours the Senate offered. him 


he accepted the nobleſt, that on all thoſe days whereon he had' been 
victorious, 
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victorious , there ſhould be Anniverſary Feſtivals. That there ſhould 


be placed before the Tribunal for Orations his Statue in Gold, repre- 
ſenting the life, with this Inſcription, 


For Peace after tedious War , reſtored both by Sea 
and Land. 


Beſides all this ,, the People would have taken away Zepidus's High 
Prieſthood , and obliged him to accept it ; but he refuſed it, becauſe 
the Laws forbid the depriving a man of that Dignity, as long he 
lived; whereupon the People would have Zepidas put to. death, as 
his Enemy , but he would not permit it. Afterwards he ſent to all 
his Armies ſealed Letters, with DireQons they ſhould be all broken 
up in one day, and the Orders they faund in them obſerved , which 
were concerning the Slaves, who, during the Tumult and Diſorders, 
had run away trom their Maſters, and lifted themſelves in the Army. 
The Senate had granted them all Freedom by the Peace made with 
Pompey ; but they being now taken all in one day, and ſent to the 
Cities , Ceſar return'd p Fi into the hands of their Maſters, or their 
Maſters Heirs, and if none came to claim them, they. were pu to 
death in the ſame Cities from wherice they had fled: the like he did 
in. Sicily, All Men now thought the Civil Wars quite at an end, and 
that they owed the obligation of it to Ceſar, then twenty eight years 
of age; wherefore the Cities conſecrated him, and placed him in the 
number of their Gods: Mean time, not only Rome, but likewiſe 
Sicily was infeſted with numbers of Vagabond Raſcals who robbed 
with ſo much infolence, that Ceſar was Proed to give a Commiſſion 
to Sabinus to ſuppreſs them, many he took and hanged ; but it re- 

uired a whole years time to purge all the Countrys clear of them. 

t this time, as it is {aid were eſtabliſhed thole Cohotts of Watch 
and Ward which continue to this day: This timely and ſpeedy reme- 
dy got Ceſar much reputation, who now began likewiſe to appoint 
many annual Magiſtrates in-things that concerned the Adminiſtration 
of the Common-wealth , according to the cuſtom vf their Anceſtors, 
he likewiſe cauſed to be burat all Letters writ in the time of the 
War, leſt they might kindle new Troubles, and promiſed to reſtore 
the Government to the People, as ſoon as Anthony returned, becauſe 
he knew well that he had deſigned .to lay down his Authority as ſoon 
as the Civil Wars were ended. Upon thele promiſes, the Citizens 
perſwaded of Czſar's good intentions, made him perpetual Tribune of 
the People, as if by this new Dignity they would invite him to lay 
down-the former: about which he privately wrote to Anthony, giving 
his Letters in charge to Biblws, who was upon his retutn to him, to 
deliver; he ſent likewiſe Governours into the Provinces, and made 
. Preparations for the Illyrian War, whither he deſigned to go 1n per- 


ſon. 


As for Pompey, having left Sicily to ſeek a refuge from Anthony, yyyry, 
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he landed on the Promontory of Zacinia, where he took out of Zxo's 
Temple all the Offerings of an ineſtimable value: Thence getting to 
Mitylene, he ſojourned ſome time in that City, wherg his Father in the 
War with Cz/«r had left him then a Child with his Mother, and whither 
after his Defeat he retreated. Anthony being at this time in Media fight- 
ing againſt the Medes and Parthians, Pompey relolved to throw himſelf 
into his Arms athis return, but hearing he was defeated, and that news pal- 
ſing for a truth in the opinion of all the world, he began to tancy new 
hopes, that either he might ſucceed 4zthory, if he were dead, or ſhare 
power with him if he return'd, beſides he was encouraged by Zabienus's 
example, who but a little before had made ſtrange Incurſions and Spoils 
throughout all 4s. Whulſt theſe things run in his Head, news was 
brought him that — was returned to AMexandria ; wherefore pur- 
ſuing the reſolution he had taken, he ſent Deputies to offer him his Friend- 
ſhip and Alliance , but this was but a Trick, for indeed they went only to 

ry into his Afﬀairs. . In the mean time he privately diſpatched others to- 
wards the Princes of Thrace and Pontas, reſolved to retire towards the 
Kingdom of Poxtus into Armenia, if he obtained not what he pretended to 
from 4nthory, for he had likewiſe ſent to the Parthians, out of hopes thar 
in the War which was not yet terminated, they would be glad to accept 
him for his General againſt ,4z:hoxy, being a Roman, and more, the Son of 
the great Pompey. Beſides he fitted up great ſtore of Shipping, and kept 
in Exerciſe his Sea-Forces, under pretence of being afraid of Czſar, or of 
making theſe preparations for 4thonies ſervice ; But Anthony, who ſoon 
perceived his deſigns, and ſent 77tins with all the Fleet and Army of Hria, 
tooppoſe him with open Force, if he would make War, or to conduQ 
him Honourably, if he had any intention to come to himas a Friend. Now 
Pompey's Deputies ſpoke to Anthony in this manner. 


The Oration of Pompey's Deputies to 
Anthony. 


Hough if Pompey had deſigned to continue the JVar, he might have 
gone into Spain, 4 Province where he 1s beloved for his Fathers ſake, 3 
which he had good Teſtimony in his Touth, and who ſtill offered him their 4( 
ſfiſtance. Tet becauſe he had rather live in Peace with you ; or if there be 
neceſſity to make War, fight under your Colours, he has ſent us hither to offer you 
his Friendſhip and Alliance. *Tis not a deftre of a days ſtanding, you know that 

when he was Maſter of Sicily, and made nroads into Italy, when he ſent 
your Mother to you, he made you the ſame offers; Aud certainly had you accepted 
them, neither had Pompey been driven out of Sicily. Foy you had not aſſiſted 
Czſar with your Fleet, nor you had not come off with ſuch diſadvantage againſt 
the Parthians, becauſe Cxfar ſent you not thoſe Forces he promiſed you;, Nay, 

you might have reduced Italy to your Obedience, However, though you refuſed 
them in a time when they might have been uſcful to you, he begs you yet to 

have a care leſt Czlar who has ſo often deceived you, do not do it at laſt be- 


youd repair. Remember bat how contrary to a ſolemn League, he made Jar 
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wpon Pompey, who was likewiſe his Aly, though he had not the ſam? pretence. 
How he has deprived Lepidus of his part of the Empire, without in the leaſt 
making you partaker of his Vittories. ' 7ou are now the only obſtacle ſtands in 
his way to that Monarchy to which he has ſo long aſpired ; and already, if 
Pompey had not ſtood between, you had been engaged one againſt the other. 
"Tis more your concern thay any mans to look into theſe things, yet Pompey 
out of his love to you would not refrain his advice. Beſides knowing you good 
and generous he has more eſteem for your friendſhip than for all could be prox 
miſed him by a man he knows for a cheat and a decerver. He thinks it not 
ſtrange youlent your Ships to Czzſar, becauſe he knows you were urged to it by 
' the want you ſtood in need of Forces {or the Parthian Har, but he would 
willingly have you remember how much the not ſending that Army did you pre- 
judice. In 4 word, Pompey yields himſelf up to you with that Fleet he has 
left, and a faithful Army never deſerted him in diſtreffF. JF you have 
peace, it will be no ſmall Glory for you to have protetted the Son of the 
great Pompey ; and if you engage in that War which in all likelyhood you 
pd Jour bor to, the Forces he delivers up to you will not be uſe- 
leſs. 


The Deputies having done ſpeaking, thorny let them underſtand the 
Orders he had given to 77#4us, and for a full anſwer told them, that if 
Pompey made theſe Offers ſincerely, he would come along with 73tius. 
In the mean time, Pompey's Envoys to the Parthians were taken by 4- 
thony's Captains, and brought to Alexandria, where having confeſſed all, 
Anthony ſent for the Deputies had ſpoke to him on Powpey's behalf, 2nd 
ſhewed them whom he had arreſted. They were extremely ſurpriſed ; 
yet they beſought him to pardon a young Man reduced tothe laſt extre- 
mities, and who out of a fear of being refuſed, had been forced to ſeek a 
Retreat among Nations always Enemies to the Roman Name ; for had 
he been well aſſured of 4»thony's mind, there had been no need to 
have had recourſe to others, or to uſe other arts and ſolicitations, 4»- 
thony believed them, being by nature free from Malice, and of a clear 
and magnanimous temper. 


In the mean time, Furnins, Anthony's Lieutenant in Aſia, made at 
firſt no oppoſition againſt Pompey, who was come oyer thither in a 
peaceable manner, whether he were not ſtrong enough to hinder him, 
or that he knew not Anthony's mind; but when he ſaw he exerciſed his 
Soldiers, he levyed what Force he could himſelf in that Province, and 
ſent to eAinobarbus, who was not far off with an Army, and to Amyntas 
to come to his aſſiſtance. They being preſently drawn together, Pompey 
began to complain they treated him like an Enemy, whilſt he was waiting 
what anſwer thony gave his Deputies, yet all this while he was plot- 
ting to make eAxobarbys his Priſoner, whom one of his Farmiliars called 
Curius, was to deliver up to him, hoping he might ſtand him in good 
ſtead, if an Exchange of Priſoners ſhould happen ; but the Treaſon 
being diſcovered, and Cyrins convicted, he was executed by ſentence of 
the, Council of War , and Pompey put to death Zheodorus, one of his 
Freed Men, who alone he made privy to this Plot, ſulpeing he had 
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diſcovered it. This deſign not ſucceeding, he loſt all hopes of deceivin 
Furnins, but he took by treaſon Lampſacus, where C.Ceſar had panel 
a Colony of Italians, whom by force of Money he got to engage in his 
Party ; fo that ſeeing himſelf two hundred Horſe, and three Legions 
ſtrong, he went and aſſaulted Cyzice by Sea and Land, but was both 
ways repulſed by ſome of Anthony's Forces, who had the Guard of the 
Gladiators, kept there for the Peoples Divertiſement. He therefore 
returned to the Port of the Achears, to make Proviſion of Corn, whither 
 Furnius following, without offering to fight him, encamped always as 
near him as he could with tore of Horſe, and thus hindred him from fo- 
raging the Country, or befieging Towns. Pompey, who had not Horſe 
enough to take the Fields, went and aſſaulted his Camp in Front with one 
art of his Forces, againſt whom Fur»ius coming to the Charge, the o- 
thers whohad taken a great compals not to be diſcovered, fell in behind, 
forced the Camp, and put thetn all to the Rout. All Farnias's Mgg, fled 
through the Plains of Scamandria, and not being able to run ve 0 be- 


t 


» 
cauſe the ground was moiſtned with the Rain, there was made a great 
Slaughter. Thoſe who ſaved themſelves eſcaped into places of ſecurity, 
being too weak to ſtand Pompey, till ſuch time as new Recruits were come 
from yſis , Propontis, and other places. Mean while , the Country 
People ruined with Taxes, took Arms, and joyned with Pompey, now 
_ famous by the Viftory, gained atthe Port of the Achzans. - But 

ill wanting Horſe, he often came by the worſt in going to gather in 
Corn and Forrage. Wherefore upon intelligence that a Body of Italian 
Horſe were coming to Azthony, which Ofavia, who wintered at Athens, 
ſent him, he diſpatched away ſome of his Agents with Money to .corrupt 
them ; but the Governour of Macedon taking theſe Suborners, diſtribu- 
ted their Money to the Horſemen : yet Pompey took Nicea and WVicomedia, 
where he got ſtore of, Wine, belides many other happy ſucceſſes he had 
beyond his own hopes : but Furnivs always encamping at ſome diſtance 
from him. About the beginning of Spring there came to him from Sicily 
ſeventy Ships, the Remainder of the Fleet »thony had lent to Ce/ar e- 
gainſt Pompey ; for the Sicilian War being ended, Czſar returned them, 
At” the ſame time 73tizs arrived out of Syria with ſix{core other Ships, 
and a great Army, and all together landed at Proconeſus. Thereupon 
Poxpey ſomewhat daunted, burnt his Ships, and armed his Rowers and 
Seamen, whom he thought would do him better ſervice on ſhore. But 
Caſſius of Parma, Naſidjns, Saturninus, Thermus, Antiſtins, and all the 
moſt conſiderable of Pompey's Friends, and even Fanrins himſelf , for 
whom he had the greateſt value, and Zibo his Father-in-law, ſeeing that 
after the coming of 7itins, to whom Azthony had given Commiſſion 
either to make War or Peace, ht was {till obſtinate to continue the 
War againſt one more powerful than himſelf, left him, and making 
their own compoſition ſubmitted to Athozy : being deſerted by his 
Friends, he advanced through the mid-land of B#hynia, with deſign, as 
*tis faid, to get into Armenia : Furnins, Titius, and Amynta having no- 
tice that to this intent he had quitted his Camp by night, followed him, 
and ade ſuch haſte, that before day was ſhut in, they overtook him 
near a certain Eminence, above which they encamped ſeparately with- 
out entrenching, becauſe it grew late, and their Men were over tired. 
Pompey 1ceing, them in this poſture, drew off three thouſand Men, 


who went and charged them in the dark night ſo briskly, that ws 
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flew a great number, ſome in Bed, and others riſing, and the reſt for the 
moſt part naked, ſhamefully took their flight : ſo that if Pompey had fallen 
on with all his Forces, or had but given them chaſe, he might have com- 

leted his Viftory, buthis adverſe fortune put it out of his thoughts, and 
Fe reaped no more fruit of this Victory, ſave the continuthg his March in- 
- to the Uplands. | 
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The Enemies being rallied, followed him cloſe at the Heels, and | 
very ſorely tormented him, that'being reduced to want of Proviſions, XXXVIL 
he deſired a Conference with Furnins, Friend to the great Pompey, and 
beſides that, the moſt conſiderable of all the other Commanders, and 
the honeſteft Man. Being in order thereunto come to the Bank of a 
River«that run between them, Pompey told them, that having ſent De- 

ties to Anthony, and having in the mean time no Proviſions, nor 
no perſon that would furniſh him with any, he had been forced to do 
what he had done. 


The OR ATION of 
POMPET t FURNIYUS. 


Ur for your part, added he, if it be by Anthony's Orders you make 
War npon me, he. is ill adviſed , not foreſeeing a conſiderable War 
aging over his Head, but if it be of yogr own motion, 1 beſeech you 
to expeth the return of my Deputies, or to carry me to Anthony , after 
having paſt your word for my ſecurity : for Furnius, *tis you only 17 confide 
in, and put my ſelf into your hatids, provided you promiſe me upon your 
Honour ts deliver me in ſafety to Anthony. 


This he faid as confident of Anthony's good nature, and fearing only 
ſome misfortune might happen to him in the Journey, Furnius made 
an{wer : 
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The ANSWER of by FY 
FURNIUS v» POMPEY. 


* in perſon to-haye gone to-him at firſt, br .have ſtaid his: An+ 
wer -at- Mitylene ; but you deſigned War , and have; done all you 


bc F you td any. intention to yield your ſelf to 4zthony, you ought 

« could ; for why ſhould you deny things we certainly know?. Yet if — __ 
«you -now' repenty/ we- are”three;that.command here for Author, dav * © 
* not create any 'jealoufie among us, but deliver your ſelf up to 77tivs, 

* who only has Commiſſion concerning you: you may require of him 

* the ſame ſecurity you doof me ; for his Orders are, if youobſtinately , 

* hold out, to kill you; : but if you ſubmit, to ſend you honourably to 

« Anthony, ' 


Pompey was angry at Titius, as an uhgrateful Man, to undertake this 
War againſt him whom he had 'ſo kindly treated when he was. his 
Priſoner ; beſides, he thought it diſhonourable for Pompey to yield him- 
ſelf into the. hands of. 77tins, a.man of mean extract, and whom he 

was jealous of, "either: diſtruſting his Principles, -or conſcious of ſome in- _, 

- jury he had done him before the laſt Ki ».Whcrefore he offered. 
himſelf once' more 'to' Furwins, and ed him to receive Hitn'; and” 
when' that. could not. be obtained, he defired that atleaſt he might yield 
himſelf into- Znyntes Hands. But Furnivs: telling him that Anyntas 
would not 'do that which would proye injurious to him who had 4ztho- 
zy's Commiſſhon for this fy , the Conferehce ended. Anthony's 
Lieutenants believed that Powpey would next morning for very want be 
forced to yield himſelf to:774us; but as ſoon as it was night he cauſed 
Fires tq-be-kindled, .and gave orders to the Trumpets to ſound at eve 
Watch of the Night,- according to cuſtom, and he without any noiſe 
went out of his Camp with the Flower of his Farces, not telling any 
one of them his deſign, which: was to return. to the. Sea, and ſet fire on: 
7itius's Fleet, and poſſibly he might have done it, if Scauras, whodeſert- 
ed him, and run to the Enemy: had not- given him notice of his depar- , 
ture, and the way he had taken, without being able to ſay more. 4 
z:yntas preſently followed him with fifteen hundred Horſe, for whom, 
Pompey's being all Foot,. it was no hard matter ro overtake. As ſoon as he 
appeared, al Pompey's Men forſook him, ſome privily, others openly-; 
ſo that almoſt deſperate, and fearing his own Domeſticks, he yielded 
himſelf to Amyntas without conditions, who had refuſed the Compoſition 
offered by 7itins. Thus was the laſt Son of the great Pompey taken. 
He had loſt his Father when he was a Child, and when he grew ſome- 


what elder, his Brother, after whoſe death hs lay concealed a long time, 
| living 
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living like a Bandito in 4», till ſuch time as a multitude of looſe Peo- 
ple underſtanding he was Pompey's Son, flocked to him, and then he 
began to over-run and plunder the Country. After the death of C. Ceſar 
having got a good Army, Ships and Money, he made a War, and be: 
came Maſter of ſome Iſlands, after which he was created Admiral of 
the Weſtern Sea, and then ſorely annoyed 7raly, almoſt famiſhing his 
Enemies, and forcing them to peace on his own Conditions : but what 
is moſt conſiderable, in that dreadful time of Proſcriptions at Rome, he 
was the only Refuge of the Milſerable,, and faved many perſons of 
Quality, who were obliged to him for their return to their Country : 
but as if Fortune had deprived him of Judgment, he never would give 
the onſet upon any Enemy, but loſt many tair opportunities, content on- 
ly to defend himſelf. Such was the Pompey now taken. 77tius received 
an Oath from . his Army in Azthony's name, and ſent him to Mleruer, 
where at forty years of age he put him to death, either becauſe the 
old injury had more power over him than Gratitude for a later kind- 
neſs, or becauſe he had A4zthoay's Orders for it. Though ſome ſay 4n- 
thony gave no ſuch Order, but it was done by Plancus Governour of 
Syria, who in Afﬀairs of Importance was wont to ſet Authony's 
Hand and Seal. Others believe that Plaxcus indeed might write it, but by 
private Orders from Azthony, who would not do it himſelf, becauſe of 
the name of Pompe or for fear to dilpleale Clieopatrs, who eſteemed 
Pompey for his Father's ſake : others ſay again P/anens did it of his own 
accord, fearing Pompey might raiſe ſome new difference between Ce/ar 
and Anthony, or that Cleopatya might fall in love with him. Let it be 
how it will, after his death Athozy took another Expedition into 
menia ; and Ceſar went to make War againſt the Ilyrians, who 
the Coaſts of tly, ſome of whom were never ſubjeft to the Roman 
pire, others caſt off their Yoak in the time of the Civil Wars. | 
cauſe the 1Ilyrian Afﬀairs are not ſo well known.to me as to compoſe there- 
of a perfe&t Volume, and that likewiſe I cannot ſpeak of them more 
properly, than when writing of the time that Province was abſolutely 
reduced under the Roman Power ; I have deſigned toxefer it -till I write 
what paſſed under guſts, and now only .a, Summary to. be an- 
nexed tothe Hiſtory of AZacedon, thole Provinces being contiguous. 
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Books Primed for, and ſold by John Amery, at the 
Peacock againſt $. Dunſtan's Church .in Fleet-ſtreer. 


J. (—_—_ of Law Entries, &c. by Wilkam Raſtal. Printed 1670. fol: 
2. Cokes Commentary on Lrtleton. Printed 1670. fol. 
3. The whole Office of a Sheriff, by 2fchae! Dalton, with yery large Additions 
- Printed 1670. fol. ; 
' 4. Formule bene placitandi, by W. Brown. fol. 

5- "Tables to moſt of the Printed Preſidents of Pleadings, Writs and Returns of all 
the Common Law, collefted by G. Townſend. fol. 

7. The Law of Common Aſſurances, touching Deeds in general, v:z. Feoffments, 
Gifts, Grants, Leaſes, with two Alphabetical Tables ; by Wilam Sheppard Eſquire. 
Printed 1669. fol. 

7. The Country Juſtice, containing the Pratice of the Juſtices of Peace, as 
my in, as out of Seſſions, &c. with Additions, by Michael Dalton: to the year 1677. 

aL -** 

8. oy Hiſtory of the mg Co and Renowned —_ HROOR, late 

ueenof England, — ing all the important and remarkable Pallages of State, 
bh at home and abroad (io far as thi —_—_ linked with Engliſh Aﬀairs ) during 
her long and proſperous Reign. The third Edition very much corrected andamend- 
ed by William Camden Clarencenx King at Arms. | Printed 1675. fol. 

9. Lord Coke's elevenReports in French. fol. Printed 1672. 

10.' Lord Coke's Book of Entries. fol. : 

11. Lord Dyar's Reports, with anew Table. fol. Printed 1672. | 

12. (iThe.Complete Clark containing the beſt forms of all ſorts of Preſidents. 
quarto. Printed 1671- -viY 

13.' Placita Latint Redivive. quart. 

14. An Abridgment ofall the Statutesin force and uſe from 34agne Charta to the year 
1676. by Edmond Wrigate. oftavo. | 

15. Fitzherbert's Natura Brevinm correfted and amended. oftav. 

16. The Termsof the Law with Additions. oftav. Printed 1670. 

17. Advice to Grand Jurors in caſes of Blood, aſſerting from Law and Reaſon, that . 
at the King'sSuit in all caſes (wherea perſon by Law is to be indifted for killing of an- 
other perſon )) that the Indictment ought to be drawn for Murther, and that the Grand 
Jury ought to find it murther, where their evidence is, that the party intended to be 
indicted had his hands in Blood, and did kill the other perſon. By Zachary Babington, 
Eſquire. oCtay. jPrinted 1697. « 

18. Man without paſſion, or the wiſe Stoick, according to the ſentiments of Seneca, 
written in French by that Great and Learned Philoſopher Anthony le Grand. Engliſhed 
by G. R. oftav. Printed 1675. 

19. An Introduction tothe Viſtory of England, compriſing the principal Aﬀairs of 
this Land, from its firſt lanting to the coming of the Engliſh Saxons, together with 
a Catalogue of the Britiſh and PiCtiſh Kings, by Daniel Langborn. otay. 1676. 

20, 1ranſationsor Reports in Chancery, by William Tothill Eſquire. oft. 

- E I \ 4 Complete Lawyer by Wiliam Noy Attorney General to King Charles the 

22. Tenants Law, a very vfeful Treatiſe. duod. 

23. Dying and dead mens living words, or fair warnings to a careleſs World, be- 
ing a Collection of moſt excellent ſayings, by the greateſt and wiſeſt men that eyer 
were, by D D. Lloyd. duod, | 

25. Littleton's T enures French and Engliſh. duod. 

25. Conjugium conjurgium, or ſome ſerious conſiderations on Marriage ( wherein by 
way of cantion and advice to a friend ) its nature, ends, events, concomitant, acci- 
dents, &c- areexamined by William Seymar Eſquire. oftay, 


